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Woodrow Wilson 


PROCLAMATION 
[To the People, Asking Ten Million Members for the American Red Cross.] 


To the People of the United States: 

Ten million Americans are invited to join the American Red Cross 
during the week ending with Christmas Eve. The times require that 
every branch of our great national effort shall be loyally upheld and it 
is peculiarly fitting that at Christmas season the Red Cross should be 
the branch through which your willingness to help is expressed. 

You should join the American Red Cross because it alone can carry 
the pledges of Christmas good will to those who are bearing for us the 
real burdens of the world war both in our Army and Navy and in the 
nations upon whose territory the issues of the world war are being 
fought out. Your evidence of faith in this work is necessary for their 
heartening and cheer. 

You should join the Red Cross because this arm of the national service 
is steadfastly and efficiently maintaining the overseas relief in every 
suffering land, administering our millions wisely and well and awakening 
the gratitude of every people. 

Our conscience will not let us enjoy the Christmas season if this pledge 
of support to our cause and the world’s weal is left unfulfilled. Red 
Cross membership is the Christmas spirit in terms of action. 


(Signed) 
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WOODROW WILSON. 
President of American Red Cross. 


LETTER 


{To William J. Bryan, Denying That Mr. Bryan’s Resignation from the 
Cabinet Had Been Asked or Desired.] 


: ‘ Tue Waite House, December 17, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Bryan: My attention has been called to a book in 
which the author states, by very clear implication, that I demanded 
your resignation as Secretary of State because of language used by 
you in an interview with Ambassador Dumba soon after the first 
Lusitania note. You may quote me as saying that I did not ask 
for your resignation or desire it, as anyone can learn from my note 
accepting your resignation. And this statement ought also to be a suffi- 
cient answer to the criticism of you based upon the Dumba interview, 
for I could not make it if I thought you responsible for the misinterpreta- 
‘tion placed upon that interview in Berlin. But knowing at the time all 


the fatts I did not give the matter serious thought and, I may add, in 
267 


- 
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justice to you, that as you promptly corrected the misinterpretation when, 
within a few days, it was brought to your attention, tt could not have 
affected the diplomatic situation. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Hon. W. J. BRYAN, 
Hotel Lafayette, 
Washington, D.C. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


[ January 4, 1918, Announcing Federal Control of Railroads.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: I have asked the privilege of addressing 
you in order to report that on the twenty-eighth of December last, during 
the recess of Congress, acting through the Secretary of War, and under 
the authority conferred upon me by the act of Congress approved August 
29, 1916, I took possession and assumed control of the railway lines of 
the country and the systems of water transportation under their control. 
This step seemed to be imperatively necessary in the interest of the 
public welfare, in the presence of the great tasks of war with which we 
are now dealing. As our experience develops difficulties and makes it 
clear what they are, I have deemed it my duty to remove those difficulties 
wherever I have the legal power to do so. To assume control of the 
vast railway systems of the country is, I realize, a very great responsi- 
bility, but to fail to do so in the existing circumstances would have been 
much greater. J assumed the less responsibility rather than the weightier. 

I am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thoughtful Americans 
when I say that it is our duty asthe representatives of the nation to do 
everything that it is necessary to do to secure the complete mobilization 
of the whole resources of America by as rapid and effective means as can 
be found. Transportation supplies all the arteries of mobilization. 
Unless it be under a single and unified direction, the whole process of the 
nation’s action is embarrassed. 

It was in the true spirit of America, and it was right, that we should 
first try to effect the necessary unification under the voluntary action of 
those who were in charge of the great railway properties, and we did try 
it. The directors of the railways responded to the need promptly and 
generously. The group of railway executives who were charged with 
the task of actual coordination and general direction performed their 
difficult duties with patriotic zeal and marked ability, as was to have been 
expected, and did, I believe, everything that it was possible for them to 
do in the circumstances. If-I have taken the task out of their hands, it 
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has not been because of any dereliction or failure on their part, but only 
because there were some things which the Government can do. and 
private management cannot. We shall continue to value most highly the 
‘ advice and assistance of- these gentlemen, and I am sure we:shall not 
find them withholding it. 

It had become unmistakably plain that only under Government ad- 
ininistration can the entire equipment of the several systems of trans- 
portation be fully and unreservedly thrown. into a common service 
without injurious discrimination against particular properties. Only 
under Government administration can absolutely unrestricted and unem- 
barrassed common use be made of all tracks, terminal facilities and equip- 
ment of every kind. Only under that authority can new terminals be 
constructed and developed without regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of particular roads. But under Government administration all 
these things will be possible—not instantly, but as fast as practical diffi- 
culties, which cannot be merely conjured away, give way before the new 
management. 

The common administration will be carried out with as little dis- 
turbance of the present operating organizations and personnel of the 
railways as possible. Nothing will be altered or disturbed which it is not 
necessary to disturb. We are serving the public interest and safe- 
guarding the public safety, but we are also regardful of the interest of 
those by whom these great properties are owned and glad to avail our- 

_selves of the experience and trained ability of those who have been man- 
aging them. It is necessary that the transportation of troops and of 
war materials, of food and of fuel, and of everything that is necessary 
for the full mobilization of the energies and resources of the country 
should be first considered, but it is clearly in the public interest-also that 
the ordinary activities and the normal industrial and commercial life of 
the country should be interfered with and dislocated as little as pos- 
sible, and the public may rest assured'that the interest and convenience 
of the private shipper will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it 
is possible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. : 

While the present authority of the Executive suffices for all purposes 
of administration, and while, of course, all private interests must for the 
present give way to the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree 
with me, right and necessary that the owners and creditors of the rail- 
ways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, should receive from the 
Government an unqualified guarantee that their properties will be main- 
tained throughout the period of Federal control in as good repair and as 
complete equipment as at present, and that the several roads will receive 

under Federal management such compensation as is equitable and just 
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alike to their owners and to the general public. I would suggest the 
average net railway operating income of the three years ending June 30, 
1917. I earnestly recommend that these guarantees be given by appro- 
priate legislation, and given as promptly as circumstances permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such guarantees.and their 
great influence and significance as elements in the present financial and 
industrial situation of the country. Indeed, one of the strong arguments 
for assuming control of the railroads at this time is the financial argu- 
ment. It is necessary that the values of railway securities should be 
justly and fairly protected, and that the largest financial operations every 
year necessary in connection with the maintenance, operation, and de- 
velopment of the roads should, during the period of the war, be wisely 
related to the financial operations of the Government. 

Our first duty is, of course, to conserve the common interest and the 
common safety, and to make certain that nothing stands in the way of 
the successful prosecution of the great war for liberty and justice; but — 
it is an obligation of public conscience and of public honor that the 
private interests we disturb should be kept safe from unjust injury, and 
it is of the utmost consequence to the Government itself that all great 
financial operations should be stabilized and coordinated with the finan- 
cial operations of the Government. No borrowing should run athwart 
the borrowings.of the Federal Treasury, and no fundamental industrial 
values should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. In the hands of 
many thousands of small investors in the country, as well as in national 
banks, in insurance companies, in savings banks, in trust companies, in - 
financial agencies of every kind, railway securities, the sum total of 
which runs up to some ten or eleven thousand millions, constitute a vital 
part of the structure of credit, and the unquestioned solidity of that 
structure must be maintained. 

The Secretary of War and I easily agreed that, in view of the many . 
complex interests which must be safeguarded and harmonized, as well as 
because of his exceptional experience and ability in this new field of 
governmental action, the Honorable William G. McAdoo was the right 
man to assume direct administrative control of this new executive task. 
At our request, he consented to assume the authority and duties of 
organizer and director-general of the new railway administration. He 
has assumed those duties, and his work is in active progress. 

It is probably too much to expect that even under the unified railway 
administration which will now be possible sufficient economies can be 
effected in the operation of the railways to make it possible to add to 
their equipment and extend their operative facilities as much as the 
present extraordinary demands upon their use will render desirable, with- 
out resorting to the national Treasury for the funds. If it is not pos- 
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sible, it will, of course, be necessary to resort to the Congress for grants 
of money for that purpose. The Secretary of the Treasury will advise 
with your committees with regard to this very practical aspect of the 
matter. For the present, I suggest only the guarantees I have indicated 
and such appropriations as are necessary at the outset of this task. 

I take the liberty of expressing the hope that the Congress may grant 
these promptly and ungrudgingly. We are dealing with great matters, 
and will, I am sure, deal with them greatly. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 8, 1918 
{On War Aims and Peace Terms.} 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central Em- 
pires have indicated their desire to discuss the objects of the war and 
the possible basis of a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at 
Brest-Litovsk between Russian representatives and representatives of 
the Central Powers, to which the attention of all the belligerents has been 
invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to 
extend these parleys into a general conference with regard to terms of 
peace and settlement. The Russian representatives presented not only a 
perfectly definite statement of the principles upon which they would be 
willing to conclude peace, but also an equally definite program for the 
concrete application of those principles. The representatives of the 
Central Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement which, 
if much less definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until 
their specific program of practical terms was added. That program pro- 
posed no concessions at all, either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the 
preferences of the population with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in 
a word, that the Central Empires were to keep every foot of territory 
their armed forces had occupied—every province, every city, every point 
of vantage—as a permanent addition to their territories and their power. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles of settlement 
which they at first suggested originated with the more liberal statesmen 
of Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel the force of 
their own peoples’ thought and purpose, while the concrete terms of 
actual settlement came from the military leaders who have no thought 
but to keep what they have got. The negotiations have been broken off. 
The Russian representatives were sincere and in earnest. They cannot 
entertain such proposals of conquest and domination. ; 

The whole incident is full of significance., It is also full of per- 
plexity. With whom are the Russian representatives dealing? For 
whom are the representatives of the Central Empires speaking? Are 
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they speaking for the majorities of their respective Parliaments or for 
the minority parties, that military and imperialistic minority which has 
so far dominated their whole policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey 
and of the Balkan States which have felt obliged to become their asso- 
ciates in this war? The Russian representatives have insisted, very justly, 
very wisely, and in, the true spirit of modern democracy, that the con- 
ferences they have been holding with the Teutonic and Turkish states- 
men should be held with open, not closed, doors, and all the world has 
been audience, as was desired. To whom have we been listening, then? 
To those who speak the spirit and intention of the resolutions of the 
German Reichstag of the ninth of July last, the spirit and intention of 
the liberal leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and 
defy that spirit and intention and insist upon conquest and subjugation ? 
Or are we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in open and hope- 
less contradiction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. 
Upon the answer to them depends the peace of the world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk, whatever 
the confusions of counsel and of purpose in the utterances of the spokes- 
men of the Central Empires, they have again attempted to acquaint the 
world with their objects in the war and have again challenged their 
adversaries to say what their objects are and what sort of settlement 
they would deem just and satisfactory. There is no good reason why 
that challenge should not be responded to, and responded to with the 
utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but again and again, 
we have laid our whole thought and purpose before the world, not in 
general terms only, but each time with sufficient definition to make it 
clear what sort of definite terms of settlement must necessarily spring 
out of them. Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with 
admirable candor and in admirable spirit for the people and Government 
of Great Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among the adver- 
saries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness 
of detail. The only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless frank- 
ness, the only failure to make definite statement of the objects of the 
war, lie with Germany and her allies. The issues of life and death hang 
upon these definitions. No statesman who has the least conception of 
his responsibility ought for a moment to permit himself to continue this 
tragical and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless he is sure 
beyond a peradventure that the objects of the vital sacrifice are part and 
parcel of the very life of society and that the people for whom he speaks 
think them right and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of principle 
and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more thrilling and more com- 
pelling than any of the many moving voices with which the troubled air 
of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They are 
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prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before the grim power of 
Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their 
power apparently is shattered. And yet their soul is not subservient. 
They will not yield either in principle or in action. Their conception 
of what is right, of what is humane and honorable for them to accept, has 
been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, 
and a universal human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of 
every friend of mankind; and they have refused to compound their ideals 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They call to us to 
say what it is that we desire, in what, if in anything, our purpose and 
our spirit differ from theirs; and I believe that the people of the United 
States would wish me to respond with utter simplicity and frankness. 
Whether their present leaders believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire 
and hope that some way may be opened whereby we may be privileged 
to assist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of peace, when they 
are begun, shall be absolutely open, and that they shall involve and per- 
mit henceforth no secret understandings of any kind. The day of con- 
quest and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of secret cove- 
nants entered into in the interest of particular governments and likely at 
some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. It is this 
happy fact, now clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts 
do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, which makes it pos- 
sible for every nation whose purposes are consistent with justice and the 
peace of the world to avow now or at any other time the objects it has 
in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which 
touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people impossible 
unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all against 
their recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing 
peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live in; 
and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation 
which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own 
institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealings by the other peoples 
of the world, as against force and selfish aggression. All the peoples 
of the world are in effect partners in this interest, and for our own part _ 
we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others it will not be 
done to us. 

The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our program, and 
that program, the only possible program, as we see it, is this: 

I—Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplo- 
macy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 
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II—Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial] 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

II]I.—The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. — 

IV.—Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

V.—Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popu- 
lation concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
Government whose title is to be determined. 

VI—tThe evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political development and national policy, and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will 
be the acid test of their good-will, of their comprehension of her needs 
as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

VII.—Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 

- restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve 
as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they have themselves set and determined for the government of 
their relations with one another. Without this healing act the whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII.—AIl French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more 

_be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX.—A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effectedialong 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X.—The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI.—Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occu- 
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pied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the 
sea; and the relations of the several Balkan States to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of the political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan States should be entered into. 

XII.—The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, 
and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII.—An independent Polish State should be erected which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. - 

XIV.—A general association of nations must be formed. under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and assertions of 
right, we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all the governments 
and peoples associated together against the imperialists. We cannot 
be separated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand together until 
the end. 

For. such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and to 
continue to fight until they are achieved; but only because we wish the 
right to prevail and desire a just and stable peace, such as can be 
secured only by removing the chief provocations to war, which this 
program does remove. We have no jealousy of German greatness, and 
there is nothing in this program that impairs it. -We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction of learning or of pacific enterprise such as 
‘have made her record very bright and very enviable. We do not wish 
to injure her or to block in any way her legitimate influence or power. 
We do not wish to fight her either with arms or with hostile arrange- 
ments of trade, if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and 
fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equality among the 
peoples of the world—the new world in which we now live—instead of a 
place of mastery. : us 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or modification 
of her institutions. But it is necessary, we must frankly say, and neces- 
sary as a preliminary to any irtelligent dealings with her on our part, 
that we should know whom her spokesmen speak for when they speak 
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to us, whether for the Reichstag majority or for the military party and 
the men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken, now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of any 
further doubt or question. An evident principle yuns through the whole 
program I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless this 
principle be made its foundation, no part of the structure of interna- 
tional justice can stand. The people of the United States could act 
upon no other principle, and to the vindication of this principle they 
are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and everything that they 
possess. The moral climax of this, the culminating and final war for 
human liberty, has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, 
their own highest purpose, their cwn integrity and devotion to the test. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Division created under Public Information Committee.] 


4 


THe White House, December 17, 1917. 

I hereby create, under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Public 
Information, heretofore established by Executive Order of April 14th, 
1917, a Division of Foreign Picture Service for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in the war and furnishing entertainment and instruction 

by means of motion pictures to American Soldiers at home and abroad, 
~ also to lend similar aid to the armies and citizens of our allies through 
the medium of the Young Men’s Christian Association and other agen- 
cies of like character. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Rules for government of Virgin Islands.] 


Tue Wuite House, December 26, 1917. 
Whereas, Section Two of the Act of Congress approved March 3, 
1917, entitled “An Act to Provide for a Temporary Government of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States,” provides as follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on page 8332.] 


Now, therefore, in virtue of the authority vested in me by the said 
Sections Two and Five of the said Act of Congress, I do hereby pre- 
scribe the following rules: 
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“Repeals, Alterations and Amendments of local laws of Virgin 
Islands of United States by Colonial Council having jurisdiction, shal! 
be effective and enforced when, and to the extent, said Repeals, Altera- 
tions and Amendments are approved by the Governor of said islands, 
the Governor to state specifically in each case whether his approval is 
in whole or in part, and if in part only, what part is approved and what 
part not approved. The President reserves the right to disapprove and 
set aside any enactments of the Colonial Council’; “The duties, less 
the cost of collection, and the taxes collected in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, shall be expended for the government and benefit 
of said islands in accordance with the annual budget prepared and 
modified by the local laws ; provided, that during this current fiscal year 
of said islands, in order to provide for the payments of those expenses 
of said islands formerly paid by Denmark and not provided for in said 
budgets, and to provide further for other necessary and unforseen 
expenses of government, the Governor may authorize such additional 
expenditures from said funds as, in his discretion, may be necessary 
for the government and benefit of said islands during this current local 
fiscal year.” 

WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 
[Prohibiting Aircraft Expositions.] 


Whereas, a state of war exists, and the military and naval forces of 
the United States are endangered by enemy aircraft, and 

Whereas, this danger will be increased by communicating ‘to the 
enemy the present state of aircraft invention in the United States, and 

Whereas, the holding of so-called expositions of aircraft is a method 
of collecting and distributing information important to the enemy, 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, do hereby, for the protection of such forces, 
proclaim to all whom it may concern that, under the pains and penalties 
prescribed by the laws of war and the statutes of the United States, » 
throughout the present war no exposition of aircraft shall be held in the - 
United States or its possessions. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done in the District of Columbia, this first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[sEaL.] and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
RoBErRT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


[License of Ammonia Industry.] 


Whereas, Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the. 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on 
the 1oth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as 
follows: 


& 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And, Whereas, it is essential in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act, and in order to secure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution, and to facilitate the movement of certain 
necessaries hereafter in this proclamation specified that the license 
powers conferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exer- 
cised to the extent hereinafter set forth. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said 
Act of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation 
do announce that it is essential in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage and 
distribution of the following necessaries : ammonia, ammoniacal liquors, 
and ammonium sulphate from whatever source produced. ; 

All persons, firms, corporations and associations (except those 
specifically exempted by said Act of Congress) engaged in the business 
of importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing ammonia, ammo- 
niacal liquors or ammonium sulphate from whatever source produced 
are hereby required to secure a license on or before January 21, 1918, 
which will be issued under such rules and regulations govern the 
conduct of the business as may be prescribed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall supervise, direct and carry into 
effect the provisions of said Act, and the powers and authority thereby 
given to the President as far as the same apply to ammonia, ammoniacal 
liquors and ammonium sulphate from whatever source produced, and 
to any and all practices, procedure and regulations applicable thereto- 
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authorized or required under the provisions of said Act, and in this 
behalf he shall do and perform such acts and things as may be 
authorized or required of him from time to time by direction of the 
President and under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the President from time-to time. All departments and agencies of 
the Government are hereby directed to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the performance of the duties hereinbefore set forth. 

Applications for licenses must be made to the Law Department— 
License Division, United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D, C., upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Any person, firm, corporation or association, other than those herein- 
before excepted, who shall engage in the business of importing, manu- 
facturing, storing or distributing ammonia, ammoniacal liquors or 
ammonium sulphate from whatever source produced after the date 
aforesaid, without first securing such license, will be liable to the 
penalties prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the - 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this third day of January in the 

year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Eigh- 
[SEAL.] teen, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America, the One Hundred and Forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rogpert LANnsinG, Secretary of State. 


[Licensing the importation, manufacture, storage and distribution of feeds, and 
certain other food commodities.] 

Whereas, Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 
roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


‘And, whereas, It is essential in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act, that the powers conferred upon the President 
by said Act be at this time exercised, to the éxtent hereinafter set 
forth. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said 
Act of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation 
do announce that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage, and 
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distribution of feeds, and certain other food commodities, to the extent 
hereinafter specified. 

(1) All persons, firms, corporations and associations engaged in the 
business of 

(a) Importing, manufacturing (including mixing and process- 
ing of all kinds), storing or distributing any commercial mixed 
feeds (including dairy feeds, horse and mule feeds, stock feeds, 
hog feeds, and poultry feeds) ; 

(b) Manufacturing feeds from any of the following commodi- 
ties or importing, storing or distributing any of the following 
commodities as feeds or feed ingredients: 

Buckwheat, kaffir, milo, feterita, broom corn, cane . seed, spelt, 
emmer, millet, sunflower seed, grain and seed screenings, lentils, 
linseed oil cake, linseed oil meal, beans, peas, dried brewers grains, 
dried distillers grains, dried yeast grains, malt sprouts, baled hay, 
baled alfalfa, baled straw, animal or fish See or by-products, 
tankage ; 

(c) Importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing as feed 
any products or by-products of any of the following commodities 
except products or by-products whose importation, manufacture, 
storage or distribution is already covered by a license held by any 
such person, firm, corporation or association: 

Shelled corn, ear corn, oats, barley, wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
sorghum grains, rice, grain and seed screenings, soya beans, velvet 
beans, peas, peanuts, copra, palm nut, palm kernel, sugar beets, 
sugar cane, hay, alfalfa, straw; 

(2) All persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in the 
business of malting barley, or other grains, or in the business of storing 
or distributing malt, except brewers of malt liquor who do not malt 
their own grain; 

(3) All persons, firms, corporations and associations engaged in the 
business of importing, manufacturing or distributing copra, palm ker- 
nels, palm kernel oil, and peanuts ; 

(4) All salt water fishermen not already licensed by the United 
States Food Administration, whether fishing independently or on 
shares, engaged at any period of the year, in the commercial distribu- 
tion, “abn hee, catching and selling, of any or all varieties of salt water 
fish including menhaden and of shellfish and crustaceans; 

(5) All persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in the 
business of canning peas, dried beans, corn, tomatoes, salmon or sar- 
dines not already licensed whose gross production is more than five 
hundred (500) cases per annum, except home cannérs and bona fide 
boys’ and girls’ canning clubs recognized by the Departments of Agri- 
culture of the several States in the United States; 
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(6) All persons, firms, corporations, and associations not already 
licensed, engaged in the business of manufacturing tomato soup, tomato 
catsup, or other tomato products; 

(7) All persons, firms, corporations and associations engaged in the 
business of manufacturing alimentary paste; 

(8) All persons, firms, corporations and associations, not already 
licensed, engaged in the business of manufacturing any products 
derived from wheat or rye, Excepting, however, 

(1) Retailers whose gross sales of food commodities do not 
exceed One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) per annum; 

(2) Common carriers as to operations necessary to the business 
of common carriage; 

(3) Farmers, gardeners, cooperative associations of farmers or 
gardeners, including live stock farmers, and other persons with 
respect to the products of any farm, zarden or other land owned, 

‘leased or cultivated by them; 
Are hereby required to secure on or before February 15, 1918, a 
license, which license will be issued under such rules and regulations 
governing the conduct of the business as may be prescribed. 

All persons hereby made subject to license must apply, specifying the 
kind of license desired, to the United States Food Administration, 
License Division, Washington, D. C., on forms prepared by it for that 
purpose which may be secured on request. — ; 

_ Any person, firm, corporation or association other than those here- 
inbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on any business here- 
inbefore specified after February 15, 1918, without first securing such 
license, will be liable to the penalty prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this tenth day of January, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 

[seaL] and of the independence of the United States of America, 

the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: | 
Rosert LAnsING, Secretary of State. 


[Calling on citizens for further conservation of food.] 


Tue Wuirte House, January 18, 1918. 

Many causes have contributed to create the necessity for a more 
intensive effort on the part of our people to save food in order that we 
may supply our associates in the war with the sustenance vitally neces- 
sary to them in these days of privation and stress. The reduced pro- 
ductivity of Europe because of the large diversion of man power to 
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the war, the partial failure of the harvests, and the elimination of the 
more distant markets for foodstuffs through the destruction of shipping 
places the burden of their subsistence very largely on our shoulders. 

The Food Administration has formulated suggestions which, if fol- 
lowed, will enable us to meet this great responsibility, without any real 
inconvenience on our part. 

In order that we may reduce our consumption of wheat and wheat 
products by 30 per cent—a reduction imperatively necessary to provide 
the supply for overseas—wholesalers, jobbers and retailers should pur- 
chase and resell to their customers only 70 per cent of the amounts used 
in 1917. All manufacturers of alimentary pastes, biscuits, crackers, 
pastry, and breakfast cereals should reduce their purchases and con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat flour to 70 per cent of their 1917 require- 
ments, and all bakers of bread and rolls to 80 per cent of their current 
requirements. Consumers. should reduce their purchases of wheat 
products for home preparation to at most 70 per cent of those of last 
year, or when buying bread should purchase mixed cereal breads from 
the bakers. 

To provide sufficient cereal food, homes, public eating places, dealers, 
and manufacturers should substitute potatoes, vegetables, corn, barley, 
oats, and rice products, and the mixed cereal bread and other products 
of the bakers which contain an admixture of other cereals. 

In order that consumption may be restricted to this extent, Mondays 
and Wednesdays should be observed as wheatless days each week, and 
one meal each day should be observed as a wheatless meal. 

In both homes and public eating places, in order to reduce the con- 
sumption of beef, pork, and sheep products, Tuesdays should be 
observed as meatless days in each week, one meatless meal should be 
observed in each day, while, in addition, Saturday in each week should 
further be observed as a day upon which there should be no consump- 
tion of pork products. 

A continued economy in the use of sugar will be necessary until later 
in the year. 

It is imperative that all waste and unnecessary consumption of all 
sorts of foodstuffs should be rigidly eliminated. 

The maintenance of the health and strength of our own people is 
vitally necessary at this time, and there should be no dangerous restric- 
tion of the food supply; but the elimination of every sort of waste and 
the substitution of other commodities of which we have more abundant 
supplies for those which we need to save will in no way impair the 
strength of our people and will enable us to meet one of the most press- _ 
ing obligations of the war. 

I, therefore, in the national interest, take the liberty of calling upon 
every loyal American to take fully to heart the suggestions which are 
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being circulated by the Food Administration and of begging that they 
be followed. I am confident that the great body of our women, who 
have labored so loyally in co-operation with the Food Administration 
for the success of food conservation, will strengthen their efforts and 
will take it as a part of their burden in this period of national service to 
see that the above suggestions are observed throughout the land. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


ORDER TO ARMY AND NAVY 


[Enjoining Sabbath observance.] 


Tue Wuite House, January 20, 1918. 
The President, commander in chief of the Army and Navy, follow- 
ing the reverent example of his predecessors, desires and enjoins the 
orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the United States. The importance for man 
and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of Christian 
soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a 
Christian people, and a due regard for the Divine Will demand that 
‘Sunday labor in the Army and Navy be reduced to the measure of strict 
necessity.. Such an observance of Sunday is dictated by the best tradi- 
tions of our people and by the convictions of all who look to Divine 
Providence for guidance and protection, and, in repeating in this order 
the language of President Lincoln, the President is confident that he 
is speaking alike to the hearts and to the consciences of those under 

his authority. WOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Prescribing rules and regulations under section 5 of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act and supplementing rules and regulations heretofore prescribed 
under Title 7 of the Espionage Act.] 

Tue Wuite House, January 26, 1918. 
Whereas, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the act approved 

June 15, 1917, known as the Espionage Act, I directed by Executive 

order, dated September 7, 1917, that the regulations, orders, limita- 

tions, and exceptions prescribed by me in relation to the export of coin, 
bullion, and currency should be administered by the Secretary of the 

Treasury, and upon his recommendation prescribed certain regulations 

in relation thereto ; and 

Whereas, by Executive order, dated October 12, 1917, made under 

authority of the act aforesaid and of the act approved October 6, 1917, 

known as the Trading with the Enemy Act, I vested in the Secretary 

of the Treasury the executive administration of any investigation, reg: 
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ulation, or prohibition of any transactions in foreign exchange, export, 
or earmarking of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, transfers of 
credit in any form (other than credits relating solely to transactions to 
be executed wholly within the United States) and transfers of evi- 
dences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property between the 
United States and any foreign country or between residents of one or 
more foreign countries by any person within the United States, and I 
further vested in the Secretary of the Treasury the authority and 
power to require any person engaged in any such transaction to furnish, 
under oath, complete information relative thereto, including the pro- 
duction of any books of account, contracts, letters, or other papers in 
connection therewith in the custody or control of such person, either 
before or after such transaction is completed ; and 

Whereas, by said Executive order, dated October 12, 1917, I author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of such 
executive administration to take such measures, adopt such adminis- 
trative procedure, and use such agency or agencies as he may from time 
to time deem necessary and proper for that purpose; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, by order dated November 23, 1917, adopted certain admin- 
istrative procedure for the executive administration, authority and 
power vested in the Secretary of the Treasury by said Executive order, 
dated October 12, 1917, and designated the Federal Reserve Board to 
act as the agency of the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to carry out such executive 
administration, authority and power vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury as hereinbefore recited: 

Now, therefore, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in order to vest all necessary authority in the Federal 
Reserve Board to act as the agency of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the performance of the duties hereby imposed upon it, I hereby pre- 
scribe the following orders, rules, and regulations in respect of such 
executive administration, authority and power, and I hereby amend the 
_ regulations heretofore prescribed by said Executive order dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1917, as herein provided. 


DEFINITIONS. 


The term person as used herein shall be deemed to mean an indi- 
vidual partnership, association, company or other unincorporated body 
of individuals, or corporation or body politic. 

The term dealer as used herein shall be deemed to mean any person 
engaged primarily or incidentally in the business (1) of buying, selling, 
or dealing in foreign exchange, or (2) of buying, selling, or dealing in 
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securities for or through foreign correspondents, or (3) any person 
who carries accounts or securities with or for foreign correspondents. 

Dealers who engage in the business of buying, selling, or dealing 
in foreign exchange, or of buying, selling, or dealing in securities 
for or through foreign correspondents, and who may or may not 
‘carry accounts or securities with or for foreign correspondents 
shall be known as dealers of Class A. 

Dealers who carry accounts or securities with foreign corre- 
spondents or who buy, sell or deal in securities through such cor- 
respondents but who do not carry accounts or securities for 
foreign correspondents and who do not engage in the business of 
buying, selling, or dealing in foreign exchange or of buying, sell- 
ing, or dealing in securities for foreign correspondents shall be 
known as dealers of Class B. 

Dealers who carry accounts or securities for foreign correspond- 
ents or who buy, sell, or deal in securities for such correspondents 
but who do not carry accounts or securities with foreign corre- 
spondents and who do not engage in the business of buying, selling, 
or dealing in foreign exchange or of buying, selling, or dealing in 
securities through foreign correspondents shall be known as deal- 
ers of Class C. 

The term foreign exchange as used herein shall be deemed to mean 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, cable transfers, or any form of nego- 
tiable or assignable instrument, or order used (a) to transfer credit or 
to order the payment of funds in any foreign country, or (b) to trans- 
. fer credit or to order the payment of funds within the United States for 
foreign account. 

The term securities as used herein shall be deemed to mean all evi- 
dences of ownership of property not included in the foregoing defini- 
tion of foreign exchange. 

The term correspondent as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
person who acts as the agent of, or for, or on behalf of, or as the 
depositary of, another person, or any person who is the principal for, 
or on behalf of, whom another person acts as agent. 

The term customer as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
person other than a dealer who buys foreign exchange from a dealer or 
sells foreign exchange to a dealer. 


TRANSACTIONS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND CERTAIN OTHER TRANSAC- 
TIONS PROHIBITED EXCEPT AS HEREIN AUTHORIZED. 


All transactions in foreign exchange, export or earmarking of gold 
or silver coin or builion or currency, transfers of credit in any form 
(other than credits relating solely to transactions to be executed wholly 
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within the United States) and transfers of evidences of indebtedness 
or of the ownership of property between the United States and any 
foreign country, whether enemy, ally of enemy, or otherwise, or 
between residents of one or more foreign countries, by any person 
within the United States, except any such transactions or transfers 
conducted in conformity herewith, are hereby prohibited. 


TRANSACTIONS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE OR IN SECURITIES FOR OR 
THROUGH FOREIGN ACCOUNT. 


Certain persons required to obtain registration certificates. 


No person, other than a customer, shall, after February 10, 1918, 
engage in any transaction or make any transfer described in the next 
preceding subdivision hereof who shall not have obtained, on or before 
that date, a registration certificate, as hereinafter provided. 

Every person who is a dealer upon the date hereof, as promptly as 
possible and in any event on or before January 31, 1918, shall file, with 
the Federal Reserve Board, through the Federal Reserve Bank of his 
district, an application for a registration certificate. Such application 
shall be in form approved by the Federal Reserve Board and shall show 
the character of business engaged in and whether or not an enemy or 
ally of enemy of the United States or any subject or citizen of an 
enemy or ally of enemy, wherever resident or domiciled, has any inter- 
est directly or indirectly in such business. Such application shall 
embody an agreement on the part of the applicant to comply with the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, and to permit the inspection 
at any time of his books and accounts and to make reports as and when 
required on forms to be approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve Board may issue to such applicant the appro- 
priate registration certificate in form approved by it, entitling the holder 
to engage in the class or classes of foreign exchange or other transac- 
tions specified in such certificate, subject to all applicable provisions of 
law and to such Executive orders of the President and administrative 
regulations as shall have been issued or may from time to time be 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 

‘Any person who is not a dealer at the date hereof but who hereafter 
desires to become a dealer must first obtain a registration certificate. 

Any person, other than a customer, who does not desire to become a 
dealer but who nevertheless desires to engage in one or several transac- 
tions or to make one or several transfers described in the next pre- 
ceding subdivision hereof, may be permitted by the Federal Reserve — 
Board, in its discretion, to engage in any such transaction or to make 
any such transfer without first obtaining a registration certificate, and 
the Federal Reserve Board may likewise waive any requirement 
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hereof, other than any which relates to trading with an enemy or ally 
of enemy, whenever it is satisfied that such waiver is not incompatible 
with the best interests of the United States. 

Nothing herein shall be construed to abrogate or modify any existing 
requirement that licenses shall’be obtained from the War Trade Board 
in respect of any transaction with, or for account of, an enemy or ally 
of enemy, or any person acting for, or on behalf of, or for.the benefit 
of, an enemy or ally of enemy. 


Revocation of registration certificates. 


Any or all such registration certificates may be revoked at any time 
by direction of the Secretary of the pana or of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Books and accounts. 


Each Federal Reserve Bank through which any such registration 
certificate shall be issued shall furnish, to the applicant, copies of all 
forms of reports required and the books and records of such applicant 
shall thereafter be kept in a manner which will make it possible to fur- 
nish information called for in such reports without delay. 


General reports. 


After obtaining a registration certificate, each holder thereof shall 
file with the Federal Reserve Bank through which such certificate shall 
be issued a report, on forms to be furnished by the Federal Reserve 
Board, showing all accounts or securities carried with or for foreign 
correspondents as of the close of business on January 30, 1918, or on 
such other date as the Federal Reserve Board may require, and such 
other information as may be called for on such forms and shall there- 
after file with the Federal Reserve Board, through such Federal 
Reserve Bank, on dates specified by the Federal Reserve Board, reports 
showing all changes in such accounts and all purchases, sales, and other 
transactions in foreign exchange or securities for or through foreign 
correspondents. 

Customers’ statements. 


A dealer shall require every customer purchasing foreign exchange 
from him or selling foreign exchange to him, to file a statement show- 
ing the purpose of such purchase or sale with such details as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may require, including a declaration to the effect 
that no enemy or ally of enemy of the United States has any interest 
directly or indirectly in such purchase or sale. The Federal Reserve 
Board shall prescribe the form of such declaration. Copies of such 
statements shall be furnished by such dealer upon request to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, through the several Federal Reserve Banks. 
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Reports made through domestic correspondents. 


Dealers to whom registration certificates have been issued, and who 
buy, sell, or deal in foreign exchange through domestic correspondents, 
(for example, banking or other institutions located in the United 
States) unless otherwise directed by the Federal Reserve Board, shall 
arrange with such correspondents to include such transactions in the 
reports of such correspondents. 

Such dealers will be required to report to the Federal Reserve Board 
only those foreign exchange transactions which are not included in the 
reports of such correspondents but may be called upon for any infor- 
mation in regard thereto desired by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
shall keep all books and records in a manner which will make it possible 
to furnish such information. 


Special reports. 


Whenever any holder of a registration certificate shall have reason 
to believe that any transaction within his knowledge involves or may 
involve directly or indirectly the payment of funds or delivery of secur- 
ities to or the transfer of credit or securities for the benefit of an 
enemy or ally of enemy, or which may involve any other transaction 
with an enemy or ally of enemy, he shall immediately report the facts 
and circumstances to the Federal. Reserve Board through a Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


Filing and verification of reports. 


All reports, statements, and declarations herein required, unless 
otherwise specified, shall be filed with the Federal Reserve Board 
through the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Any or all such reports, statements, or declarations shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve Board, be verified by oath of the person i 
making same. | ’ 


Examinations. 


The books and records of all dealers must at all times be~open to 
inspection by examiners designated by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DECLARATION OF FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT TO BE OBTAINED BY HOLDERS 
OF REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES. 


After ane to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board in respect of 
each foreign country, respectively, no holder of a registration certificate 
shall engage in transactions with, through, or for any foreign cor- 
Secale in such foreign country unless he shall have obtained from 
stich correspondent a declaration to the following effect: 


‘ 
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[Holder of registration certificate.] 

the agent or correspondent in the United States for, or on behalf of, 
the undersigned, under regulations issued by the appropriate authori- 
ties of the United States Government and/or the undersigned having 
agreed to act as the foreign correspondent of the said.............. 
DS ienetkiate aces & Weta I/we do hereby declare that I/we will not deal or 
attempt to deal, directly or indirectly, with said agent or correspondent 
in any transaction for or on account of, or for the benefit of, an 
enemy or ally of enemy of the United States, and will not make avail- 
able for the use of an enemy or ally of enemy of the United States 
any funds or property received or credits established as a result of 
any transaction engaged in with or through said agent or correspond- 
ent, and will not transmit to said agent or correspondent for collec- 
tion or credit any negotiable instrument bearing the signature or 
indorsement of an enemy or ally of enemy of the United States. 

“The words ‘enemy’ and ‘ally of enemy’ are used herein as now 
or hereafter defined by laws of the United States or by Proclamation 
of the President of the United States.” 


Note—If foreign correspondent is incorporated this certificate must be 
executed by a duly authorized officer of such corporation. 


SUSPENSION OF RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 


If any foreign correspondent of a dealer in the United States or any 
person proposing to become the foreign correspondent of a dealer in 
the United States, shall refuse or fail to make the foregoing declara- 
tion as herein required, or if the Federal Reserve Board shall have 
reason to believe that any such foreign correspondent or any such per- 
son is dealing or trading with an enemy or ally of enemy of the United 
States, contrary to the provisions of the declaration of noninterest of 
enemies, herein required, or if in the judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Board the best interest of the United States requires such action, it 
may prohibit any dealer or dealers in the United States from engaging 
in any transaction with, through, for, or on behalf of such correspond- 
ent or stitch person. 


SUSPENSION OF TRANSACTIONS. 


Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall have reason to believe 
that any transaction in foreign exchange or any transfer of securities 
carried with or for a foreign correspondent involves or may involve 
trading with an enemy, or ally of enemy, or in its judgment is incom- 
patible with the best interest of the United States, it may cause notice 
to be served on the parties in interest to postpone the consummation 
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of such transaction for a period of ninety days pending investigation of 
the facts, and upon investigation if the Federal Reserve Board is of the 
opinion that the best interests of the United States require such action 
it may prohibit the consummation of such transaction. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may likewise prohibit the consum- 
mation of any such transaction by notice served on the parties in inter- 
est (either directly or through the Federal Reserve Board) in any case 
in which in his judgment the best interests of the United States require 
such action. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS AS TO COLLECTION OF DIVIDENDS, INTEREST OR 
MATURING OBLIGATIONS FOR FOREIGN ACCOUNT. 


Every person presenting for collection maturing obligations, or cou- 
pons, checks or drafts issued for dividends or interest, for account of 
any foreign Government or person resident in any foreign country, 
shall make a declaration in form approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board, to the effect that such collections are not made for, or on behalf 
of, or for the benefit of, any enemy or ally of enemy ; that the proceeds 
of such collections will not be made available for any enemy or ally of 
enemy ; and that the maturing obligations, or the obligations and stocks 
upon which dividends or interest are to be paid, are not the property 
of any enemy or ally of enemy; have not been owned by, or held for 
the account of, any enemy or ally of enemy, since January 26, 1918, 
and were not purchased by the present owner from any enemy or ally 
of enemy or from any person acting for or on behalf of or for the 
_ benefit of an enemy or ally of enemy since February 3, 1917. 

Provided, however, that any holder of a Class A or Class C registra- 
tion certificate may collect maturing obligations and coupons, checks, 
or drafts issued for dividends or interest for account of a person resi- 
dent in a foreign country, without making such declaration, if such 
holder has filed with the Federal Reserve Board a similar declaration 
executed by the person for whom collection is made. 


Interest or dividend checks payable for foreign account. 


Every person issuing checks or drafts for interest or dividends after 
January 26, 1918, payable to any foreign Government or to any person 
resident in a foreign country shall attach to or shall print on the back 
of such check or draft the following statement : 

“This check or draft will not be paid unless the following declara- 
tion is executed by the person to whom it is sent for collection by the 
payee, or his agent, or by the person who acts as the agent in the 
United States for the payee. 

“From actual personal knowledge, or in reliance upon declarations 
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or affidavits furnished the undersigned by the parties in interest, I/we 
do hereby expressly declare that no enemy or ally of enemy of the 
United States is directly or indirectly interested in the proceeds of this 
check or draft and that such proceeds will not be made available for 
the use of an enemy or ally of enemy of the United States; that the 
stock upon which this dividend is paid (or the obligation upon which 
this interest is paid) is not and has not been owned by or held for 
account of an enemy or ally of enemy of the United States since 
January 26, 1918, and has not been purchased by the present owner 
from an enemy or ally of enemy or from a person acting for or on 
behalf of or for the benefit of an enemy or ally of enemy since Feb- 
ruary 3, 1917.” 


DEALINGS IN SECURITIES FOR OR THROUGH FOREIGN ACCOUNT. 


No person shall purchase, sell, or deliver any securities for account 
of any foreign Government, or for account of any person resident in a 
foreign country, unless such Government or such person, as the case 
may be, shall have made a declaration, in form approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board, similar in effect to that required in the case of the col- 
lection of maturing obligations, for account of a foreign Soh BESS 
or person resident in a foreign country. 


PROCEDURE WHERE DECLARATION OF NONINTEREST OF ENEMY OR ALLY 
; OF ENEMY CANNOT BE MADE. 


Any person who is unable to make a declaration of noninterest of 
enemy or ally of enemy required hereunder may apply to the Federal 
Reserve Board for a waiver of such declaration, submitting to 
such board all facts and circumstances relating to the transaction 
involved which are in the possession of the applicant. If upon investi- 
gation the Federal Reserve Board shall determine that there is no rea- 
son to believe that any enemy or ally of enemy is directly or indirectly 

interested in the transaction involved, and that its consummation will 
not be incompatible with the best interests of the United States, it may 
permit the transaction to be consummated without the declaration herein 
required. If the Federal Reserve Board shall have reason to believe 
that an enemy or ally of enemy is or may be directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the transaction, it shall transmit to the War Trade Board all 
records in the case for such action as that board may determine to be 
necessary. 


‘EXPORT AND EARMARKING OF COIN, BULLION, OR CURRENCY. 


The following regulations prescribed by Executive order, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1917, shall continue in force as herein amended. 
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Any person desiring to export from the United States or any of its 
territorial possessions to any foreign country named in the proclamation 
dated September 7, 1917, any coin, bullion, or currency, shall first file 
an application in triplicate with the Federal Reserve, Bank of the dis- 
trict in which such person is located for a special or general license. 
Applications filed must contain statements under oath and showing in 
detail the nature of the transaction, the amount involved, the parties 
directly and indirectly interested, and such other information as may 
be of assistance to the proper authorities in determining whether the 
exportation for which a license is desired will be compatible with the 
public interest. All such applications should be made on the standard 
form prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Each Federal Reserve Bank shall keep a record copy of each appli- 
cation filed with it under the provisions of this regulation and shall 
forward the original application and a duplicate to the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, together with such information or suggestions 
as it may believe proper in the circumstances, and shall in addition 
make a formal recommendation as to whether or not, in its opinion, the 
exportation should be permitted. 

The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is hereby authorized and empowered, upon receipt of 
such application and the recommendation of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
to make such ruling as it may deem proper in the circumstances; and it, 
in its opinion, the exportation in question be compatible with the public 
interest, to permit said exportation to be made; otherwise to refuse it. 

No gold or silver coin, or bullion, or currency shall be set aside and 
earmarked for safekeeping for any person without the written approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


_ LICENSES FROM WAR TRADE BOARD IN TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING TRADING 
WITH AN ENEMY OR ALLY OF ENEMY. 


Applications to the Federal Reserve Board for permission to export 
or earmark gold or silver coin or bullion or currency shall be accom- 
panied by a certified copy of a license issued by the War Trade Board, 
whenever any such transactions involve trading directly or indirectly 
with an enemy or ally of enemy or with any person acting for, or on 
behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or ally of enemy. 


APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES AND EXPORT LICENSES, 
PROVIDED FOR HEREUNDER, BY PERSONS RESIDING IN ANY DEPEND- 
ENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Applications to the Federal Reserve Board either for registration 
certificates or for licenses to export coin, bullion or currency may be 
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made by persons residing in any dependency of the United States 
(including the Philippine Islands, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and Canal Zone) through such agency located in any 
such dependency as may be hereafter designated by the Federal 
Reserve Board, instead of through a Federal Reserve Bank; but until 
an agency has been so designated in any such dependency, persons 
residing therein may make such applications through any Federal 
Reserve Bank.. The Federal Reserve Board may from time to time 
postpone, in respect of any one or more of such dependencies, the date 
on and after which persons residing therein shall be prohibited from 
engaging in any of the transactions or making any transfer hereinbe- 
fore prohibited without having obtained registration certificates, in case 
such registration certificates can not be obtained on or before the date 
hereinbefore specified. WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 


{Licensing bakers and importers or distributors of green coffee.] 


Whereas, Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 
roth day of August, 1917, itis provided among other things as follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And, whereas, It is essential, in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act, that the powers conferred upon the President 
by said Act be at this time exercised, to the extent hereinafter set 
forth, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act 
of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
announce that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purpose 
of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, and distribution 
- of necessaries, to the extent hereinafter specified. 

All persons, firms, corporations, and associations, who manufacture 
for sale bread in any form, cake, crackers, biscuits, pastry, or other 
bakery products (excepting, however, those already licensed and those 
whose consumption of any flour and meal in the manufacture of such 
products is, in the aggregate, less than three barrels a month), are 
hereby required to procure a license on or before February 4, 1918. 
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This includes hotels, restaurants, other public eating places, and clubs, 
which serve bread or other bakery products of their own baking. 

All persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in the 
business of importing or distributing green coffee are hereby required 
to procure a license on or before February 4, 1918. 

Application for license must be made to the United States Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C., License Division, on forms pre- 
pared by it for that purpose, which may be obtained on request. 

Any person, firm, corporation, or association, other than those here- 
inbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on any business herein- 
before specified after February 4, 1918, without first procuring such 
license, will be liable to the penalty prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 30th day of January, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 

[sEAL.] and of the independence of the United States of America, 

the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President : 

Ropert LANnsInG, Secretary of State. 


[License of fuel oil industry.] 


Whereas, Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
-aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 
roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And, whereas, It is not possible to move promptly our abundant sup- 
plies of fuel oil by reason of the traffic congestion on our railways and 
the transfer to trans-Atlantic service of a large number of tank steam- 
ers ordinarily engaged in coastwise trade, and it therefore seems desir- 
able that a plan of control be made effective in case the distributing 
companies are unable to transport as required fuel oil to all consumers 
now being served, 

And, whereas, It is essential, in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act, that the powers conferred upon the President | 
by said Act be at this time exercised, to the extent hereinafter set 
forth,” ” Si | 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act of 
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Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
announce that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage and dis- 
tribution of fuel oil to the extent hereinafter specified. 

All persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in the 
business of both manufacturing and distributing fuel oil (including gas 
oil), whose gross sales of fuel oil (including gas oil) amount to more 
than one hundred thousand (100,000) barrels per annum, are hereby 
required to secure on or before February 11, 1918, a license, which 
license will be issued under such rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of the business as may be prescribed. Application for license 
must be made to the United States Fuel Administration, Washington, 
D. C., License Division. 

Any person, firm, corporation or association other than those here- 
inbefore excepted who shall engage in or carry on any business 
hereinbefore specified on and after February 11, 1918, without first 
securing such license, will be liable to the penalty prescribed by said 
Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this thirty-first day of January, 

in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
[SEAL] eighteen, and of the Independence of the United States of 

America, the one hundred and forty-second. 

WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
FRANK L. Poik, Acting Secretary of State. 


[Germans and Austro-Hungarians in the custody of the War Department 
included within the term “enemy” for the purposes of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act.] 

Whereas paragraph (c) of Section Two of the Act entitled “An Act 
to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, known as the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, provides that the word “enemy” as used therein shall 
be deemed to mean, for the purposes of such trading and of said Act, 
in addition to the individuals, partnerships or other bodies of indi- 
viduals or corporations specified in paragraph (a), and in addition 
to the Government and political or municipal subdivisions, officers, 
officials, agents or agencies thereof specified in paragraph (b), of said 
Section Two, the following: 


“Such other individuals, or body or class of individuals, as may 
be natives, citizens, or subjects of any nation with which the 
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United States is at war, other than citizens of the United States, 
wherever resident or wherever doing business, as the President, 
if he shall find the safety of the United States or the successful 
prosecution of the war shall so require, may, by proclamation, 
include within the term ‘enemy’ ;” 


And, whereas, under the provisions of and by virtue of the power 
and authority granted in Sections four thousand and sixty-seven, four 
thousand and sixty-eight, four thousand and sixty-nine and four thou- 
sand and seventy, ofthe Revised Statutes, and in accordance with 
proclamations and regulations which have been or which may hereafter 
be made and established thereunder by the President of the United 
States, certain alien enemies have been, or may from time to time 
be, transferred after arrest into the custody of the War Department 
for detention during the war; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, pursuant to the authority vested in me, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the said Act of October 6, 1917, known as the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, do hereby find that the safety of 
the United States and the successful prosecution of the present war 
require that all natives, citizens or subjects of the German Empire or 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire who, by virtue of the provisions of 
Sections four thousand and sixty-seven, four thousand and sixty-eight, 
four thousand and sixty-nine, and four thousand and seventy, of the 
Revised Statutes, and of the proclamations and regulations thereunder, 
have been heretofore or may be hereafter transferred after arrest 
into the custody of the War Department for detention during the 
war, shall be included within the meaning of the word “enemy” for 
the purposes of the Trading with the Enemy Act and of such trading; 
and J do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern that every such 
alien enemy who is so transferred, after arrest, into the custody of 
the War Department for detention during the war, shall be and hereby 
is included within the meaning of the word “enemy” and shall be 
deemed to constitute an “enemy” for said purposes. 

{n witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 5th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[SEAL]’ and of the independence of the United States the one hun- 

dred and forty-second. / 
WOODROW WILSON, 
By the President: 
FRANK L. Poix, Acting Secretary of State. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Changes in Trading with the Enemy Act.] 


THE Wuirte House, February 5, 1918. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by an Act to define, regu- 
late, and punish trading with the enemy, approved October 6, 1917, 
known as the Trading with the Enemy Act, I hereby make the follow- 
ing orders, rules and regulations: 

I, Paragraph XXX of the Executive Order dated October 12, 1917, 
and made by me pursuant to said Act of Congress, is hereby revoked; 
and in place thereof it is hereby ordered: 

XXX. Any person not an enemy, or ally of enemy, who owes to, 
or holds for or on account of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, 
an enemy or an ally of enemy, not holding a license granted by or in 
the exercise of the power and authority of the President under the 
provisions of said Trading with the Enemy Act any money or other 
property, or to whom any obligation or form of liability to such 
enemy, or ally of enemy, is presented for payment, may, having first 
obtained the consent of the Alien Property Custodian, pay, convey, 
transfer, assign, or deliver, to or upon the order of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, said money or other property, with like effect as if 
such payment, conveyance, transfer, assignment or delivery were made 
in obedience to requirement pursuant to the provisions of Section 7, 
subsection (c), of said Trading with the Enemy Act. 

2. Paragraph XXXI of said Executive Order dated October 12, 
1917, is hereby revoked ; and in place thereof it is hereby ordered: 

XXXI. I hereby vest in the Alien Property Custodian the executive 
administration of all provisions of Section 8 (a) and Section 8 (b) 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act, including the power, authority 
and duty conferred or imposed upon the-President by the provisions 
of said Section 8 (a), and the notice therein required to be given to 
the President shall be given to the Alien Property Custodian. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


[Discussion of peace probabilities and outlook.] 


February 11, 1918. 
Gentlemen of the Congress: On the eighth of January I had the 
honor of addressing you on the objects of the war as our people con- 
ceive them. The Prime Minister of Great Britain had spoken in 
similar terms on the fifth of January. To these addresses the Ger- 
man Chancellor replied on the twenty-fourth and Count Czernin, fox 
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Austria, on the same day. It is gratifying to have our desire so 
promptly realized that all exchanges of view on this great matter 
should be made in the hearing of all the world. 

Count Czernin’s reply, which is directed chiefly to my own address 
on the eighth of January, is uttered in a very friendly tone. He finds 
in my statement a sufficiently encouraging approach to the views of 
his own Government to justify him in believing that it furnishes a 
basis for a more detailed discussion of purposes by the two Govern- 
ments. He is represented to have intimated that the views he was 
expressing had been communicated to me beforehand and that I was 
aware of them at the time he was uttering them; but in this I am 
sure he was misunderstood. I had received no intimation of what 
he intended to say. There was, of course, no reason why he should 
communicate privately with me. I am quite content to be one of his 
public audience. 

Count von Hertling’s reply is, I must say, very vague and very 
confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and leads it is not clear 
where. But it is certainly in a very different tone from that of 
Count Czernin, and apparently of an opposite purpose. It confirms, 
_ Tam sorry to say, rather than removes, the unfortunate impression 
made by what we had learned of the conferences at Brest-Litovsk. 
His discussion and acceptance of our general principles lead him to 
no practical conclusions. He refuses to apply to them the substantive 
items which must constitute the body of any final settlement. He is 
jealous of international actfon and of international counsel. He 
accepts, he says, the principle of public diplomacy, but he appears to 
insist that it be confined, at any rate in this case, to generalities and 
that the several particular questions of territory and sovereignty, 
the several questions upon whose settlement must depend the accept- 
ance of peace by the twerity-three states now engaged in the war, 
must be discussed and settled, not in general council, but severally 
by the nations most immediately concerned by interest or neighbor- 
hood. He agrees that the seas should be free, but looks askance at 
any limitation to that freedom by international action in the interest 
of the common order. He would without reserve be glad to see 
economic barriers removed between nation and nation, for that could 
in no way impede the ambitions of the military party with whom 
he seems constrained to keep on terms. Neither does he raise objec- 
tion to a limitation of armaments. That matter will be settled of 
itself, he thinks, by the economic conditions which must follow 
the war. But the German colonies, he demands, must be returned 
without debate. He will discuss with no one but the representatives 
of Russia what disposition shall be made of the peoples and the - 
lands of the Baltic provinces; with no one but the Government of 


SHHONAAL AO ANVIdONAV WOU OLOHd 


VIEW OF TRENCHES FROM AEROPLANE. 


Volumes have been written in description of the method of fighting in 
trenches, but no words could reveal the nature of the trenches so vividly as 
does the preceding illustration. In the view taken from an aeroplane, it is 
clearly shown how the trenches zig-zag in all directions across the face of a 
country, not only to take advantage of every favorable contour of the ground, 
but also to present a jagged line to the guns of the enemy, so that a shot 
finding the trenches will not mow down a whole column of men. Only the 
depressions in the preceding picture which are filled with men are trenches; 
the other holes in the ground show the spots where shells from the large guns 
have exploded, and give an idea both of the accuracy of the marksmanship 
and of the ever-constant danger of sudden death at the front. 
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_France the “conditions” under which French territory shall be 
evacuated; and only with Austria what shall be done with Poland. 
In the determination of all questions affecting the Balkan states he 
defers, as I_ understand him, to Austria and Turkey; and with regard 
to the agreements to be entered into concerning the non-Turkish 
peoples of the present Ottoman Empire, to the Turkish authorities 
themselves. After a settlement all around, effected in this fashion, by 
individual barter and concession, he would have no objection, if T 
correctly interpret his statement, to a league of nations which would 
undertake to hold the new balance of power steady against external 
disturbance. 

It must be evident to everyone who understands what this war has 

wrought in the opinion and temper of the world that no general 
peace, no peace worth the infinite sacrifice of these years of tragical 
suffering, can possibly be arrived at in any such fashion. The method 
the German Chancellor proposes is the method of the Congress of 
Vienna.‘ We cannot and will not return to that. What is at stake 
now is the peace of the world. What we are striving for is a new 
international order based upon broad and universal principles of right 
and justice,—no mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it possible 
that Count von Hertling does not see that, does. not grasp it, is in 
fact living in his thought in a world dead and gone? Has he utterly 
forgotten the Reichstag Resolutions of the nineteenth of July, or does 
he deliberately ignore them? They spoke of the conditions of a gen- 
eral. peace, not of national aggrandizement or of arrangements 
between state and state. The peace of the world depends upon the 
just settlement of each of the several problems to which I adverted 
in my recent address to the Congress. I, of course, do not mean that 
the peace of the world depends upon the acceptance of any particular 
set of suggestions as to the way in which those problems are to be 
dealt with. I mean only that those problems each and all affect the 
whole world; that unless they are dealt with in a spirit of unselfish 
and unbiased justice, with a view to the wishes, the natural connec- 
tions, the racial aspirations, the security, and the peace of mind of 
the peoples involved, no permanent peace will have been attained. 
They cannot be discussed separately or in corners. None of them 
constitutes a private or separate interest from which the opinion of 
the world may be shut out. Whatever affects the peace affects man- 
kind, and nothing settled by military force, if settled wrong, is settled 
-atall. It will presently have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking in the court 
of mankind, that all the awakened nations of the world now sit in 
judgment on what every public man, of whatever nation, may say 
on the issues of a conflict which has spread to every region of the 
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world? The Reichstag Resolutions of July themselves frankly ac- 
cepted the decisions of that court. There shall be no annexations, 
no contributions, no punitive damages. Peoples are not to be handed 
about from one sovereignty to another by an international confer- 
ence or an understanding between rivals and antagonists. National 
aspirations must be respected; peoples may now be dominated and 
governed only by their own consent. ‘‘Self-determination” is not 
a mere phase. It is an imperative principle of action, which states- 
men will henceforth ignore at their peril. We cannot have general 
peace for the asking, or by the mere arrangements of a peace con- 
ference. It cannot be pieced together out of individual understand- 
ings between powerful states. All the parties to this war must join 
in the settlement of every issue anywhere involved in it; because 
what we are seeking is a peace that we can all unite to guarantee 
and maintain and every item of it,must be submitted to the common 
judgment whether it be right and fair, an act of justice, rather than 
a bargain between sovereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in European affairs or 
to act as arbiter in European territorial disputes. She would dis- 
dain to take advantage of any internal weakness or disorder to impose 
her own will upon another people. She is quite ready to be shown 
that the settlements she has suggested are not the best or the most 
enduring. They are only her own provisional sketch of principles 
and of the way in which they should be applied. But she entered 
this war because she was made a partner, whether she would or not, 
in the sufferings and indignities inflicted by the military masters of 
Germany, against the peace and security of mankind; and the condi- 
tions of peace will touch her as nearly°as they will touch any other 
nation to which is entrusted a leading part in the maintenance of civ- 
ilization. She cannot see her way to peace until the causes of this 
war are removed, its renewal rendered as nearly as may be impossible. 

This war had its roots in the disregard of the rights of small 
nations and of nationalities which lacked the union and the force to 
make good their claim to determine their own allegiances and their 
own forms of political life. Covenants must now be entered into 
which will render such things impossible for the future; and those 
covenants must be backed by the united force of all the nations that 
love justice and are willing to maintain it at any cost. If territorial 
settlements and the political relations of great populations which have 
not the organized power to resist are to be determined by the con- 
tracts of the powerful governments which consider themselves most 
directly affected, as Count von Hertling proposes, why may not eco- 
nomic questions also? It has come about in the altered world in 
which we now find ourselves that justice and the rights of peoples 
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affect the whole field of international dealing as much as access to 
raw materials and fair and equal conditions of trade. Count von 
Hertling wants the essential bases of commercial and industrial life 
to be safeguarded by common agreement and guarantee, but he can- 
not expect that to be conceded him if the other matters to be deter- 
mined by the articles of peace are not handled in the same way as 
items in the final accounting. He cannot ask the benefit of common 
agreement in the one field without according it in the other. I take 
it for granted that he sees that separate and selfish compacts with 
regard to trade and the essential materials of manufacture would 
afford no foundation for peace. Neither, he may rest assured, will 
separate and selfish compacts with regard to provinces and peoples. 

Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements of peace with 
clear eyes and does not seek to obscure them. He sees that an inde- 
pendent Poland, made up of all the indisputably Polish peoples who 
lie contiguous to one another, is a matter of European concern and 
must of course be conceded; that Belgium must be evacuated and 
restored, no matter what sacrifices and concessions that may involve; 
and that national aspirations must be satisfied, even within his own 
-Empire, in the common interest of Europe and mankind. If he is 
silent about questions which touch the interest and purpose of his 
allies more nearly than they touch those of Austria only, it must of 
course be because he feels constrained, I suppose, to defer to Germany 
and Turkey in the circumstances. Seeing and conceding, as he does, 
the essential principles involved and the necessity of candidly apply- 
ing them, he naturally feels that Austria can respond to the purpose 
of peace as expressed by the United States with less embarrassment 
than could Germany. He would probably have gone much farther 
had it not been for the embarrassments of Austria’s alliances and of 
her dependence upon Germany. 

‘After all, the test of whether it is possible for either government 
to go any further in this comparison of views is simple and obvious. 
The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based upon 
the essential justice of that particular case and upon such adjust- 
ments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of 
- the balance of power; but that 

Third, every tetritorial settlement involved in this war must be 
made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, 
and not as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims 
amongst rival states; and 


Ni 
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Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introduc- 
ing new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that 
would be likely in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently 
of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can be discussed. 
Until such a peace can be secured we have no choice but to go on. 
So far as we can judge, these principles that we regard as funda- 
mental are already everywhere accepted as imperative except among 
the spokesmen of the military and annexationist party in Germany. 
If they have anywhere else been rejected, the objectors have not been 
sufficiently numerous or influential to make their voices audible. The 
tragical circumstance is that this one party in Germany is apparently 
willing and able to send millions of men to their death to prevent 
what all the world now sees to be just. 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United States 
if I did not say once more that, we entered this war upon no small 
occasion, and that we can never turn back from a course chosen upon 
principle. Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we shall 
not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. Our armies are 
rapidly going to the fighting front, and will go more and more rapidly. 
Our whole strength will be put into this war of emancipation,— 
emancipation from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups 
of autocratic rulers——whatever the difficulties and present partial 
delays. We are indomitable in our power of independent action and 
can in no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by intrigue 

-and force. We believe that our own desire for a new international 
order under which reason and justice and the common interests of 
mankind shall prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. 
Without that new order the world will be without peace and human 
life will lack tolerable conditions of existence and development. Hav- 
ing set our hand to the task of achieving it, we shall not turn back. — 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word of what 
I have said is intended as a threat. That is not the temper of our 
people. I have spoken thus only that the whole world may know 
the true spirit of America,—that men everywhere may know that 
our passion for justice and for self-government is no mere passion 
of words but a passion which, once set in action, must be satisfied. 
The ‘power of the United States is a menace to no nation or people 
It will never be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of anv 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for the 
service of, freedom. Se | : Nit 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Imports in time of war.] 


Whereas, Congress has enacted, and the President has on the Sixth 
day of October, 1917, approved, a law which contains the following 
provisions: 

“Whenever during the present war the President shall find that the 
public safety so requires and shall make proclamation thereof it shall 
be unlawful to import into the United States from any country named 
in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such proc- 
lamation except at such time or times, and under such regulations or 
orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President 
shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress: Provided, however, that no preference shall be given to the 
ports of one State over those of another.” 

And, whereas, the President has heretofore by proclamation dated 
November 28, 1917, declared certain imports in time of war unlawful, 
and the President now finds that the public safety requires that such 
proclamation be amended and supplemented in respect to the articles 
and countries hereinafter mentioned ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern that the 
public safety requires that the following articles, namely: 

All kinds of arms, guns, ammunition and explosives, machines for 
their manufacture or repair, component parts thereof, materials or 
ingredients used in their manufacture, and all articles necessary or 
convenient for their use; all contrivances for or means of transporta- 
tion on land or in the water or air, machines used in their manufac- 
ture or repair, component parts thereof, materials or ingredients used 
in their manufacture, and all instruments, articles and animals neces- 


sary or convenient for their use; all means of communication, tools, 


implements, instruments, equipment, maps, pictures, papers and other 
articles, machines and documents necessary or convenient for carrying 
on hostile operations; all kinds of fuel, food, foodstuffs, feed, forage 
and clothing, and all articles and materials used in their manufacture ; 
all chemicals, drugs, dyestuffs and tanning materials; cotton, wool, 
silk, flax, hemp, jute, sisal and other fibers and manufactures thereof ; 
all earths, clay, glass, sand, stone, and their products ; animals of every 
kind, their products and derivatives; hides, skins and manufactures 
_ thereof; all non-edible animal and vegetable products; all machinery, 
tools, dies, plates, and apparatus, and materials necessary or convenient 
for their manufacture ; medical, surgical, laboratory and sanitary sup- 
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plies and equipment; all metals, minerals, mineral oils, ores, and all 
derivatives and manufactures thereof; paper pulp, books and all 
printed matter, and materials necessary and convenient for their man- 
ufacture; rubber, gums, rosins, tars and waxes, their products, deriv- 
atives and substitutes, and all articles containing them ; wood and wood 
manufactures; coffee, cocoa, tea and spices; wines, spirits, mineral 
waters and beverages; and all other articles of any kind whatsoever, 

Shall not, on or after the sixteenth day of February, in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, be imported into the United 
States or its territorial possession from 

Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, her colonies, possessions and protectorates, Bolivia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, China, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, her colonies, 
possessions and protectorates, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, her colonies, possessions and protectorates, Germany, her col- 
onies, possessions and protectorates, Great Britain, her colonies, pos- 
sessions and protectorates, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, 
her colonies, possessions and protectorates, Japan, Liechtenstein, Li- 
beria, Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, Montenegro, Morocco, Nepal, 
The Netherlands, her colonies, possessions and protectorates, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Oman, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
her colonies, possessions and protectorates, Roumania, Russia, Sal- 
vador, San Marino, Serbia, Siam, Spain, her colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, or Venezuela, 

Except under license granted in accordance with regulations or 
orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions as have hereto- 
fore been, or shall hereafter be prescribed in pursuance of the powers 
conferred by said Act of October 6, 1917. The said proclamation of 
November 28, 1917, and paragraph III of the executive order of 
October 12, 1917, are hereby confirmed and continued and all rules 
and regulations heretofore made in connection therewith or in pur- 
suance thereof are likewise hereby confirmed and continued and made 
applicable to this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 14th day of February in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[SEAL] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-second. 


/ 


WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 
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[Exports in time of war.] 


Whereas, Congress has enacted, and the President has, on. the fif- 
teenth day of June, 1917, approved a law which contains the following 
provisions : 

“Whenever during the present war the President shall find that 
the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclamation thereof, 
it shall be unlawful to export from or ship from or take out of the 
United States to any country named in such proclamation any article 
or articles mentioned in such proclamation, except at such time or 
times, and under such regulations and orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Congress: Provided, however, 
that no preference shall be given to the ports of one State over those 
of another.” 

And, whereas, the President has heretofore by proclamations dated 
July 9, 1917, August 27, 1917, September 7, 1917, and November 28, 
1917, declared certain exports in time of war unlawful, and the Presi- 
dent now finds that the public safety requires that such proclamations 
be amended and supplemented in respect to the articles and countries 
hereinafter mentioned ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern, that the 
public safety requires that the following articles, namely: 


[The list is identical with that of the preceding proclamation. ] 


Shall not, on and after the sixteenth day of February in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, be exported from, or shipped 
from, or taken out of the United States or its territorial possessions to 


[The list of countries is identical with that of the preceding proclamation] 


Except under license granted in accordance with regulations or 
orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions as have here- , 
tofore been, or shall hereafter bé prescribed in pursuance of the 
powers conferred by said Act of June 15, 1917. The said proclama- 
tions of July 9, 1917, August 27, 1917, September 7, 1917, and No- 
vember 28, 1917, and paragraph II of the executive order of October 
12, 1917, are hereby confirmed and continued and all rules and regu- 
lations heretofore made in connection therewith or in pursuance 
thereof are likewise hereby confirmed and Cotas) and made appli- 
cable to this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 
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Done in the District of Columbia, this 14th day of February in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[sEAL] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODPOW WILSON. 
By the President : 
Ropert Lansina, Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE 


[Condemning strike of carpenters in Eastern shipyards before awaiting arbi- 
tration. ] 


) 


February 17, 1918. 
WiLtiAM L. HuTCcHESON, 
General President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, New York. 

I have received your telegram of yesterday and am very glad to 
note the expression of your desire as a patriotic citizen to assist in 
carrying on the work by which we are trying to save America and men 
everywhere who work and are free. Taking advantage of that assur- 
ance, I feel it to be my duty to call your attention to the fact that 
the strike of the carpenters in the shipyards is in marked and painful 
contrast to the action of labor in other trades and places. Ships are 
absolutely necessary for the winning of this war. No one can strike 
a deadlier blow at the safety of the Nation and of its forces on the 
other side than by interfering with or obstructing the shipbuilding 
‘program. All the other unions engaged in this indispensable work 
have agreed to abide by the decisions of the Shipbuilding Wage Adjust- 
ment Board. That board has dealt fairly and liberally with all who 
have resorted to it. 

I must say to you very rete that it is your duty to leave to it 
the solution of your present difficulties with your employers and to 
advise the men whom you represent to return at once to work pend- 
ing the decision. No.body of men have the moral right in the present 
circumstances of the Nation to strike until every method of adjust- 
ment has jbeen tried to the limit. If you do not act upon this prin- 
ciple you are undoubtedly giving aid and comfort to the enemy, what- 
ever may be your. own Conscious purpose. I do not see that anything 
will be gained by iny seeing you personally until you have accepted 
and acted upon that principle. It is the duty of the Government to 
see that the best possible conditions of labor are maintained, as it is 
also its duty to see to it that there is no lawless and conscienceless 
profiteering, and that duty the Government has accepted and will 
perform. Will you cooperate or will you obstruct? 

WOODROW WILSON. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA: 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Fixing guaranteed prices for wheat.] 


Whereas, under and by yirtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
«\ct to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
bution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 
roth day of August, one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, it is 

provided, among other things, as follows: 


“Sec..14. That whenever the President shall find that an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat 
and that it is essential that the producers of wheat, produced 
within the United States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty 
provided for in this section, he is authorized, from time to. time, 
seasonably and as far in advance of seeding time as practicable, 
to determine and fix and to give public notice of what, under 
specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, 
in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. The Presi- 
dent shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the 
official grain standards for wheat as established under the United 
States Grain Standards Act approved August eleventh, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen. The President shall from time to time estab- 
lish and promulgate such regulations as he shall deem wise in 
connection with such guaranteed prices, and in particular gov- 
erning conditions of delivery, and payment, and differences in 
price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting number one northern spring 
or its equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the 
basis. Thereupon, the Government of the United States hereby 
guarantees every producer of wheat produced within the United 
States that, upon compliance by him with the regulations pre- 
scribed, he shall receive for any wheat produced in reliance upon 
this guarantee within the period, not exceeding eighteen months, 
prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price 
therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms ‘and conditions upon which 
any such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guar- 
anty. The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of 
wheat for the crop of nineteen: hundred and eighteen shall be 
based upon number one northern spring or its equivalent at not 
less that $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary markets. 
This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the Pres= 
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ident under the first part of this section, but is hereby made abso- 
lute and shall be binding until May first, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen.” 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act of 
Congress, and especially by section 14 thereof, do hereby find that an 
emergency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat, 
and that it is essential that the producers of wheat produced within 
the United States shall have the benefits of the guarantee provided 
for in said section; and, in order to make effective the guarantee by 
Congress for the crop of nineteen hundred and eighteen and to 
assure such producers a reasonable profit, I do hereby determine and 
fix, and give public notice of reasonable guaranteed prices for No. I 
Northern Spring wheat and its equivalents at the respective principal 
primary markets as follows, to wit: 


Chicago, Illinois, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) per 
bushel ; 

Omaha,. Nebraska, Two Dollars and Fifteen Cents ($2.15) per 
bushel ; 

Kansas City, Missouri, Two Dollars and Fifteen Cents ($2.15) 
per bushel; 

St. Louis, Missouri, Two Dollars and Eighteen Cents ($2.18) per 
bushel ; 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Two Dollars and Seventeen Cents 
($2.17) per bushel; 

Duluth, Minnesota, Two Dollars and Seventeen Cents ($2.17) 
per bushel ; 

New York, New York, Two Dollars and Twenty-eight Cents 
($2.28) per bushel; 

‘Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Two Dollars and Twenty-seven Cents 
($2.27) per bushel; 

Baltimore, Maryland, Two Dollars and Twenty ‘even Cents 
($2.27) per bushel; 

Newport News, Virginia, Two Dollars and Twenty-seven Cents 
($2.27) per bushel ; 

Charleston, South Carolina, Two Dollars and Twenty-seven Cents 
($2.27) per bushel; 

Savannah, Georgia, Two Dollars and Twenty-seven Cents ($2.27) 


per bushel; 
Portland, Crom Two Dollars and Five Cents ($2.05) per 
bushel ; 


Seattle, Washington, Two Dollars and Five Cents ($2.05) per 
bushel; 
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San Francisco, California, Two Dollars and Ten Cents ($2.10) 
per bushel; 

Los Angeles, California, Two Dollar and Ten Cents ($2.10) per 
bushel ; 

Galveston, Texas, Two-Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) per 
bushel ; 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) 
per bushel; 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel; 

Great Falls, Montana, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel ; 

Spokane, Washington, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel; 

Pocatello, Idaho, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel; 

Fort Worth, Texas, Two Dollars and Nine Cents ($2.09) per 


bushel ; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Two Dollars and Five Cents ($2.05) 
per bushel; 
Wichita, Kansas, Two Dollars and Eight Cents ($2.08) per 
bushel, 


and that the guaranteed price for the other grades established under 
the United States Grain Standards Act approved August 11, 1916, 
based on said price for No. 1 Northern Spring wheat at the respective 
principal primary markets of the United States above mentioned, will 
assure the producers of wheat produced within the United States a 
reasonable profit; the guaranteed prices in the principal primary mar- 
kets above mentioned being fixed by adopting No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat or its equivalents at the principal interior markets, as the basis. 

For the purposes of such guaranty only, I hereby fix the guaranteed 
prices at the respective principal primary markets above mentioned for 
the following grades of wheat to wit: No. 1 Northern Spring, No. 1 
Hard Winter, No. 1 Red Winter, No. 1 Durum, No. 1 Hard White. 
The guaranteed prices at the respective principal primary markets 
aforesaid of all other grades of wheat established under the United 
States Grain Standards Act approved August 11, 1916, shall be based 
on the above guaranteed prices and bear just relation thereto. 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the respective primary markets of 
the United States above mentioned, to every producer‘of wheat of 
any grade so established under the United States Grain Standards 
Act, upon the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United 
States during the year 1918, and offered for sale before the first day 
of June, 1919, to such agent or employee of the United States, or 
other person as may be hereafter designated, at any one of the above-. 
mentioned cities, which are, for the purposes of this Act, hereby 
declared to.be the principal primary markets of the United States, ~ 
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and provided that such producer complies with all regulations which 
may be hereafter promulgated in regard to said guaranty by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia, this twenty-first day of Febru- 
ary in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[seaAL] eighteen, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: . 
Rogert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[License of fertilizer industry.] 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by eneour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on 
the roth day of August, 1917, it is provided, among other things, as 
follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And, whereas, it is essential in order to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of said Act, and in order to secure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution, and to facilitate the movement, of certain neces- 
saries hereafter in this proclamation specified, that the license powers 
conferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exercised 
to the extent hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said Act 
of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
. announce, that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage 
and distribution of the following necessaries: fertilizers and fertilizer 
ingredients, including sulphuric acid, phosphate rock, acid phosphate, 
bones (raw, ground or steamed), bone black, basic slag, sodium nitrate, 
ammonia stilphate, cottonseed meal, slaughter house tankage, garbage 
tankage, castor pomace, fish scrap, base goods, cyanamid, calcium 
nitrate, dried blood, acidulated leather, hair, hoof meal, horn dust, 
ground leather, other unacidulated ammoniates, potash salts, cement 
dust, blast furnace dust, kelp ash, kelp char, dried kelp, wood ashes, 
cottonseed hull ashes, potassium nitrate, tobacco waste, mixed fer- 
tilizers, sulphur, and all other fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients. 


| ‘ 
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All individuals, partnerships, associations, and corporations engaged 
in the business of importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing 
fertilizers or fertilizer ingredients (except those specifically exempted 
by said Act of Congress, and except to the extent to which licenses 
have been issued under the Proclamation of the President of January 
3, 1918, relating to ammonia, ammoniacal liquors and ammonium sul- 
phate) are hereby required to secure licenses on or before March 20, 
‘1918, which will be issued under such rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of the business as may be prescribed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall carry into effect the provisions 
of said Act, and shall supervise and direct the exercise of the powers 
and authority thereby given to the President, as far as the same apply 
to fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients, and to any and all practices, 
procedure and regulations applicable thereto, authorized or required 
under the provisions of said Act, and in this behalf he shall do and 
perform such acts and things as may be authorized or required of 
him from time to time by direction of the President and under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the President from 
time to time. All departments and agencies of the Government are 
- hereby directed to cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the performance of the duties hereinbefore set forth. 

Applications for licenses must be made to the Law Department— 
License Division, United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Any individual, partnership, association or corporation, other than 
as hereinbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on the busi- 
ness of importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing fertilizers 
or fertilizer ingredients after the date aforesaid, without first securing 
such license, will be liable to the penalties prescribed by said Act of 
Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ; 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 25th day of February in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[SEAL] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: . 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER . 


[Prescribing rules and regulations respecting the exercise of the powers and 
authority and the performance of the duties of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian under the “Trading with the Enemy Act” and prior Executive orders 
pursuant thereto, and respecting the deposit and investment of moneys 
received by or for the account of the Alien Property Custodian.] 


Tue Wuite House, February 26, 1918. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to define, reg- 
ulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 6, 1917, known as the “Trading with the Enemy 
Act,” I hereby make the following orders, rules and regulations: 


(1) Definitions. 


(a) The word “person,” as used herein, shall be deemed to mean 
an individual, partnership, association, company, or other unincor- 
porated body of individuals, or corporation or body politic. 

(b) The word “enemy,” as used herein (including subsequent defi- 
nitions) shall be deemed to mean either an “enemy” or “ally of 
enemy,” as the case may be. 

(c) The words “right,” “title,” “interest,” “estate,” “power,” and 
“authority” of the enemy, as used herein, shall be deemed to mean, 
respectively, such right, title, interest, estate, power, and authority of 
the enemy as may actually exist and also such as might or would exist 
if the existing state of war had not occurred, and shall be deemed to 
include, respectively, the right, title, interest, estate, power and author- 
ity in law or equity or otherwise of any representative of or trustee 
for the enemy or other person claiming under or in the right of, or 
for the benefit of, the enemy. 

(d) Any requirement made by the Alien Property Custodian pur- 
suant to Section 7, subsection “c” of the “Trading with the Enemy 
Act” may be known as and called a demand and will be hereinafter 
referred to as a demand. ; 


(2) Demands Pursuant to Section 7, Subsection “c.” 


(a) The Alien Property Custodian may make demand for the con- 
veyance, transfer, assignment, delivery, and payment of any money or 
other property owing or belonging to or held for, by, on account of, or 
on behalf of or for the benefit of an enemy not holding a license 
granted by me or in the exercise of my power and authority, which 
the Alien Property Custodian after investigation, shall determine is 
so owing or so belongs or is so held, together with every right, title, 
interest, and estate of the enemy in and to such money or other prop- 
erty and every power and authority of the enemy thereover, including 
(but without limiting the generality of the foregoing) the power and 
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authority to affirm, ratify, approve, revoke, repudiate or disapprove, 
in whole or in part, and at any time or times, any power, agency, trust 
or other relation at the time existing, and also any act or omission 
theretofore done in the exercise of or pursuant to any power, agency, 
trust or other relation which the enemy could or might lawfully revoke, 
_ Tepudiate, disaffirm, affirm, ratify or approve, and also including (but 
without limiting the generality of the foregoing) the power and 
authority to direct, supervise, and control the future exercise of any 
power, agency, trust or other relation over such money or other prop- 
erty to the extent that the enemy could or might lawfully direct, super- 
vise, and control the same. Or the Alien Property Custodian may 
qualify or limit any such demand in such manner and to such extent 
as he may in any case see fit and (without limiting the generality of 
the power to qualify and limit demands) he may in any case demand 
all or only such power and authority over the money or other property 
as he may see fit without demanding any conveyance, transfer, assign- 
ment, delivery or payment of such money or other property or any 
other right, title, interest, or estate therein or thereto except such as 
may be included within the power and authority demanded in the 
particular case over such money or other property. . 

A demand for the conveyance, transfer, assignment, delivery and 
payment of money or other property unless expressly qualified or 
limited shall be deemed to include every right, title, interest, and 
estate of the enemy in and to the money or other property demanded 
as well as every power and authority of the enemy thereover. 

(b) Notice of any demand made by the Alien Property Custodian 
may be given to any person who, alone or jointly with others, may hold 
or have the custody or control of or may be exercising any right, power, 
or authority in or over or may be performing any duty concerning the 
money or other property mentioned in the demand; and, in any notice 
given, the Alien Property Custodian may require of the person notified 
the performance of any act or thing within the power of the person 
notified which may be necessary or proper to make the demand fully 
effective, or to establish proper acknowledgment, recognition, or evi- 
dence of the right, title, interest, and estate of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in and to such money or other property and of the power and 
authority of the Alien Property Custodian thereover, and it shall be 
the duty of any person so notified to perform any act or thing so 
required. Such notice may be given in person or by mail. 

(c) When demand shall be made and notice thereof given, as here- 
inbefore provided, such demand and notice shall forthwith vest in the 
Alien Property Custodian such right, title, interest, and estate in and to. 
and possession of the money or other property demanded and such 
power or authority thereover as may be included within the demand, 


\ 
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and the Alien Property Custodian may thereupon proceed to admin- 
ister such money or other property in accordance with the provisions 
of the “Trading with the Enemy Act” and with any orders, rules, 
or regulations heretofore, hereby, or hereafter made by me-or hereto- 
fore or hereafter made by the Alien Property Custodian. 


(3) Powers of Administration 


(a) The Alien Property Custodian may appoint and clothe with 
necessary power and authority such agents, bailees, and attorneys in 
fact as he may find to be necessary or proper to carry out the provi- 
sions of the “Trading with the Enemy Act’ and the Executive orders, 
rules, and regulations heretofore, hereby, or hereafter made, and pre- 
scribe the duties and fix the compensation of such agents, bailees, and 
attorneys in fact; and any depositary designated by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian may be appointed as such agent, bailee or attorney in 
fact. And the Alien Property Custodian may require bonds of such 
agents, bailees and attorneys in fact and fix the penalty and conditions 
thereof. 

(b) The Alien Property Custodian may pay all reasonable and 
proper expenses which may be incurred in or about securing possession 
or control of money or other property and in or about collecting divi- 
dends, interest and other income therefrom, and in otherwise prac- 
ticing and administering the same. So far as may be, all such expenses 
shall be paid out of, and in any event recorded as a charge against, 
the estate to which such money or other property belongs. 

(c) The Alien Property Custodian may authorize depositaries desig- 
nated by him and agents, bailees, and attorneys in fact appointed by 
him to deduct all expenses authorized or approved by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, including the compensation of such depositaries, agents, 
bailees, and attorneys in fact, from any moneys collected by them and | 
the payment by .them to the Alien Property Custodian or into the 
Treasury of the United States of the net amount remaining in their 
hands. 

(d) The Alien Property Custodian may exercise any right, power, 
or authority of the enemy in, to and over corporate stock, sharés or 
certificates representing beneficial interests owing or belonging to or 
held for, by, on account of, or on behalf of or for the benefit of an 
enemy, including (1) the right to receive all notices issued by the 
corporation, unincorporated ‘association, company or trustee which 
issued such stock, shares or certificates, to the holders or owners of 
similar stock, shares or certificates, (2) the right to exercise all voting 
power appertaining to such stock, shares or certificates, and (3) the 
right to receive all subscription rights, dividends and other distribu- 
tions and payments, whether of capital or income, declared or made 
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en account of such stock shares or certificates, regardless of whether 
or not such stock, shares or certificates be in the possession of the 
Alien Property Custodian and regardless of whether or not such stock, 
shares or certificates have been transferred to the Alien Property 
Custodian upon the books ‘of the corporation, association, company 
or trustee issuing the same. 

The Alien Property Custodian may nominate persons who may, when 
duly elected or appointed, serve as directors, officers or employees of 
any corporation whose corporate stock or shares, in whole or in part, 
are owing or belonging to, or are held for, by, on account of, or on 
behalf of or for the benefit of any enemy. 

The Alien Property Custodian may demand the transfer of corpo- 
rate stock, shares or certificates representing beneficial interests to 
be made upon the books of any corporation, unincorporated associa- 
tion, company or trustee, issuing the same, into the name of the Alien 
Property Custodian or into the name of any depositary designated by 
the Alien Property Custodian for the account of the Alien Property 
Custodian, or, in the case of corporate stock or shares, into the name 
of any other person for the purpose of qualifying such person to 
- serve as a director of the corporation issuing such corporate stock or 
shares ; and it shall be the duty of any corporation, unincorporated asso- 
ciation, company, or trustee to comply with such demand when accom- 
panied by the presentation of the certificates which represent such 
corporate stock, shares or beneficial interests. Provided that corporate 
stock or shares transferred into the name of any other person than 
the Alien Property Custodian or a designated depositary shall be 
indorsed by such person in blank and delivered to and held by the Alien , 
Property Custodian or by a duly designated depositary. 

(e) In respect of moneys, accounts payable, credits, notes or other 
_ obligations owing or belonging to or held for, by, on account, or on 
behalf of or for the benefit of an enemy, whether the payment or 
delivery or the mere transfer and assignment thereof be demanded, 
the Alien Property Custodian may exercise discretion in enforcing 
payment, granting indulgence, making extension or accepting security, 
and in exercising any other right, power or authority of the enemy. 

(f) The Alien Property Custodian may sell and deliver any com- 
modity or other tangible property which may be perishable or which 
may in the preservation thereof involve expense. And the Alien Prcp- 
erty Custodian may sell and deliver any rights appurtenant to the 
ownership of corporate stock, shares or certificates of beneficial inter- 
ests in cases where such rights would lapse unless exercised within a 
‘limited time. The Alien Property Custodian may manage, conduct, 
and operate any business belonging to or held for, by, on account of, 
or on behalf of or for the benefit of an enemy in cases where the 
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‘continuation of such business may seem to be necessary to prevent 
waste or to protect such business. And the Alien Property Custodian 
may sell or otherwise dispose of such business or any part thereof, or 
the assets or any part thereof, whenever such sale shall seem to be 
necessary to prevent waste or to protect stich business. And in the 
management, operation, conduct, sale or other disposition of such 
business the Alien Property Custodian may exercise every right, power 
and authority of the enemy. 

(g) In cases of liquidation of an estate belonging to a partner- 
ship, association or unincorporated company in which an enemy may 
have an interest, the Alien Property Custodian may exercise every 
right, power, and authority of the enemy, including the right, power, 
and authority to sell the interest of the enemy in the event such sale 
seems necessary to prevent waste or to protect such interest. 

(h) All sales made by the Alien Property Custodian may be con- 
ducted privately or publicly, with or without advertisement, and on 
such terms and conditions as to the Alien Property Custodian may 
seem proper. 

In all cases of sales made by the ‘Alien Property Custodian, all rea- 
sonable expenses incurred in and about such sales shall be deducted 
from the proceeds and the net amount remaining paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

(i) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized to exercise any 
power conferred upon him by any license issued by me or in the 
exercise of the power and authority conferred upon me under the 
“Trading with the Enemy Act” wherever such license involves any 
act or thing concerning any money or other property owing or belong- 
ing to or held for, by, on account of, or on behalf of or for the benefit 
of any enemy. 


(4) Statutory Powers of the Alien Property Custodian. 


Nothing herein contained is intended, nor shall anything herein con- 
tained be construed, to limit the powers conferred upon the Alien 
Property Custodian by the “Trading with the Enemy Act.” 


(5) Deposit and Investment of Moneys Received by the Alien Property 


Custodian 


There shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States, 
through the office of the Secretary of the Treasury— 

- (a) Any and all moneys (including checks and drafts payable 

on demand) paid to or received by the Alien Property Custodian 
pursuant to the “Trading with the enemy Act”; 

(b) Any and all moneys (including checks and drafts payable 

on demand) collected or received by the Alien Property Custodian, 
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as dividends or interest or income that may become due upon any 
stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time bills of exchange, or other 
securities or property held by the Alien Property Custodian or by 
any depositary or depositaries designated as provided in said Act 
for the account of the Alien Property Custodian. 

(c) Any and all moneys collected as the proceeds of any and all 
maturing obligations held by.the Alien Property Custodian or by 
any such depositary or depositaries for the account of the Alien 
Property Custodian ; and 

(d) Any and all moneys paid to or received by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian as the proceeds of any sale or sales, made at any 
time pursuant to such rules and regulations as the President shall 
prescribe, or any and all property or rights which shall come into 
the possession of the Alien Property Custodian in pursuance of the 

\ provisions of said Act; 

Provided, however, that the Alien Property Custodian may fix stated 
periods, not longer than quarter-yearly, for accounting by depositaries, 
agents, bailees, and attorneys in fact of all moneys received by them, 
and for the payment thereof by such depositories, agents, bailees, and 
attorneys in fact to the Alien Property Custodian, who shall forth- 
with pay the same into the Treasury of the United States, as provided 
above, and that checks and drafts payable on demand received by desig- 
nated depositaries in payment of dividends, interest and income from 
property held by or for the account of the Alien Property Custodian 
may be collected by such depositaries for the. account of the Alien 
Property Custodian, but that all other checks and drafts payable on 
demand shall be forthwith deposited by the Alien Property Custodian 
in the Treasury of the United States, as provided above. 

Any and all moneys so deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, as herein provided, as well as all moneys, if any, which may be 
paid to the Treasurer of the United States, as provided in Section 12 of 
said Act, and all interest, dividends or other income, if any, in respect 
of any property conveyed, transferred, assigned or delivered to the 
Treasurer of the United States, as provided in said Section 12, shall be 
credited by the Treasurer of the United States to the Secretary of the 
Treasury “for account of the Alien Property Custodian.” 

Any and all moneys so deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, as herein provided, together with any interest or income received 
from the investment thereof, shall be subject to withdrawal by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the purpose of making any payment or pay- 
ments pursuant to the provisions of said Act, and, until so withdrawn, 
may be invested and reinvested, from time to time, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in United States bonds or United States certificates of 
indebtedness. The bonds and certificates of indebtedness, in which 
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such moneys shall be so invested, shall be held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for account of the Alien Property Custodian, subject to 
the provisions hereof and of said Act and to such further orders, rules 
or regulations as may, from time to time, be prescribed by me. 


(6) Amendments and Modifications of Prior Executive Orders. 


All other: Executive orders heretofore made are hereby amended 
and modified to such extent as may be necessary to conform with the 
provisions hereof. WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 
[Regulating the flying of civilian aircraft.] 


Whereas, The United States of America is now at war, and the 

Army and Navy thereof are endangered in their operations and prep- 
arations by aircraft, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and 
of the Militia of the several States when called into the actual service 
of the United States, do hereby for the protection of such forces issue 
the following proclamation. 
__ I. A license must be obtained from the Joint Army and Navy Board 
on Aeronautic Cognizance by or in behalf of any person who contem- 
plates flying in a balloon, aeroplane, hydroplane, or other machine or 
device over or near any military or naval forces, camp, fort, battery, 
torpedo station, arsenal, munition factory, navy yard, naval station, 
coaling station, telephone or wireless or signal station, or any building 
or office connected with the National Defense, or any place or region 
within the jurisdiction or occupation of the United States which may 
be designated by the President as a zone of war-like operations or of 
war-like preparation. 

II. The license will specify the person to whom it is issued, the 
machine to be used, the persons to operate the machine and all other 
persons to be carried therein, the mode of marking or otherwise identi- 
fying the machine, and other details intended to assure the military and 
naval forces of the peacefulness of the errand. 

III. The license will also specify the territory and the time wherein 
it shall be available. ; 

IV. In case any aircraft shall disregard this proclamation or the 
terms of the license, it shall be the right and duty of the military or 
naval forces to treat the aircraft as hostile and to fire upon it or other- 
wise destroy it, notwithstanding the resultant danger to human life. 
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V. For the present, the President designates as a zone of military 
operations and of military preparation the whole of the United States 
and its territorial waters and of the insular possessions and of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

VI. The provisions of this*proclamation do not apply to aircraft 
operated by the Army or Navy of the United States. 

VII. No private flying without a license will be permitted after the 
expiration of thirty days from the date of this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 

seal of the United States to be affixed. 

‘Done in the District of Columbia, this 28th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, — 
[SEAL.] and of the independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LAnsING, Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE 


[To the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, meeting at Moscow, Russia, March 
I2, 1918.] 
WasHIncTON, D. C., U. S.A., March r1, 1978. 

May I not take advantage of the meeting of the Congress of the 
Soviets to express the sincere sympathy which the people of the United 
States feel for the Russian people at this moment when the German 
power has been thrust in to interrupt and turn back the whole struggle 
for freedom and substitute the wishes of Germany for the purpose of 
the people of Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is, unhappily, not 
now in a position to render the direct and effective aid it would wish to 
render, I beg to assure the people of Russia through the Congress that 
it will avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia once more 
complete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and full 
restoration to her great role in the life of Europe and the modern 
world. 

The whole heart of the scoala of the United States is with the people 
of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever from autocratic 
_ government and become the masters of their own life. 

(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 
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APPEAL 


[To boys of working age, to do farm work.] 


Tue Wuite House, March 13, 1918. 

The Department of Labor has set aside the week beginning March 
18 as National Enrollment Week for the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve. The purpose of this national enrollment work is to call the 
attention of the young men of the nation to the importance of increas- 
ing the food supply by working on the farms, and to urge them to enroll 
in the reserve. 

I sincerely hope that the young men of the country of 16 years of 
age and over not now permanently employed, and especially the boys 
in our high schools, will enter heartily into this work and join the 
Boys’ Working Reserve in order that they may have the privilege, for 
such I believe it to be, of spending their spare time in a productive 
enterprise which will certainly aid the nation to win the war by increas- 
ing the means of providing for the forces at the front, and for the 
maintenance of those whose services are so much needed at home. 


(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Relative to the fuel administration and licenses for certain classes of dis- 
tributors of coal and coke,] 

Wheres: Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 
roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And whereas, It is further provided in said Act as follows: 

“That the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered, whenever and wherever in his 
judgment necessary for the efficient prosecution of the war, to fix 
the price of coal and coke, wherever and whenever sold, either by 
producer or dealer, to establish rules for the regulation of and to 
regulate the method of production, sale, shipment, distribution, 
apportionment, or storage thereof among dealers and consumers, 
domestic or foreign.” 

‘And whereas, It is further provided in said Act as follows: 
“That in carrying out the purposes of this Act the President is 
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authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agree- 
ments, to create and use any agency or agencies,” 

And whereas, The President has heretofore designated and appointed 
Harry A. Garfield United States Fuel Administrator for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of said Act, relating to fuel, and 
has directed that: 

“Said Fuel Administrator shall supervise, direct and carry into 
effect the provisions of said Act and the powers and authority 
therein given to the President so far as the same apply to fuel as 
set forth in said Act, and to any and all practices, procedure and 
regulations authorized under the provisions of said Act applicable 
to fuel, including the issuance, regulation and revocation under 
the name of said United States Fuel Administrator of licenses 
under said Act” and has authorized said Fuel Administrator to 
employ such assistants and subordinates as may from time to time 
be deemed by him necessary, said Fuel Administrator and such 
assistants and subordinates together constituting the governmental 
organization called the United States Fuel Administration. 

And whereas, It is essential in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of said Act, and in order to secure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution, and to facilitate the movement of certain neces- 
saries hereafter in this proclamation specified, that the license powers 
conferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exercised to 
the extent hereinafter set forth, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said Act of 
Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
announce that it is essential in order to carry into effect. the purposes 
of said Act; to license certain classes of distributors of coal and coke to 
the extent hereinafter provided: 

All persons, firms, corporations and associations (except those specif- 
ically exempted by said Act of Congress, producers and miners of coal 
and manufacturers of coke, distributing exclusively their own product, 
and retail dealers, as defined in the United States Fuel Administrator’s 
Order of October 1, 1917, Publication No. 7) engaged in the business 
of distributing coal or coke as jobber, broker, selling agent, purchasing 

agent, wholesaler, or in any capacity whatsoever, are hereby required 
to secure a license on or before April 1, 1918, which license will be 
issued under such rules and regulations governing the conduct of the 
business, as may from time o time be prescribed by the President of 
the United States or by the United States Fuel Administrator acting by 
virtue of the authority heretofore as aforesaid, or hereby, delegated to 
him by the President. 

The United States Fuel Administrator shall supervise, direct and 
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carry into effect the provisions of said Act, and the powers and author- 
ity thereby given to the President, as the same applies to coal, coke, 
and other fuel, and to any and all practices, procedure and regulations 
authorized or required under the provisions of said Act, including issu- 
ance, regulation, and revocation, in the name of said Fuel Administra- 
tor, of licenses under said Act, and in this behalf he shall also do and 
perform such other acts and things as may be authorized or required 
of-him from time to time by direction of the President, and under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the President from time 
to time. 

For all the purposes aforesaid the United States Fuel Administrator 
may make use of the said governmental organization called the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

Application for licenses may be made to the United States Fuel 
Administrator, Washington, D. C., upon forms prepared by him for 
that purpose. 

Any person, firm, corporation or association, other than those here- 
inbefore excepted, who, without a license, issued pursuant to this 
proclamation, or whose license shall have been revoked, knowingly 
engages in or carries on, after the date aforesaid, any business for 
which a license is required under this proclamation, will be liable to the 
penalties prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 15th day of March, in the year 

of our Lord 1918, and of the independence of the United 

[SEAL.] States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 

By the President : WOODROW WILSON. 
Rozert Lanstno, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Creating Service Bureau under Public Information Committee. ] 


Tue WuiteE House, March ro, 1978. 

I hereby create under the direction of the Committee on Public 
Information, created by Executive order of April r4th, 1917, a Service 
Bureau, for the purpose of establishing a central office in the city of 
Washington, where complete information records may be available as 
to the function, location and personnel of all government agencies. 

I hereby ask the several departments of Government, when so 
requested by the Chairman of the Committee on Public Information, 
to detail such person or persons as may be necessary in gathering the 
information needed and carrying on the work of the Bureau so far as 
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it relates to such departments; to give opportunity to. the director of 
the Bureau, or such person as he may designate, to secure information 
from time to time for the purpose of keeping the records up to date; 
to supply the director of the Bureau on form cards, furnished by him, 
with information as to personnel, function and location. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


LETTER 


[To Democrats of New Jersey, meeting at a dinner on March 20, 1918. ] 


Tue Waite House, March 20, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Toastmaster: { 

‘I sincerely regret that matters of pressing importance will prevent 
my taking part in the reorganization banquet to which you have gener- 
ously invited me. It is my feeling, as I am Sure it will be the feeling 
of those present, that my clear duty is to stay here on the job. My 
work can be properly done only if I devote my whole thought and atten- 
tion to it and think of nothing but the immediate task in hand. 

At the same time it is clear that in the present posture of affairs in 
New Jersey I cannot overlook my responsibility as leader of a great 
party, and that it is my privilege to point out what I believe to be the 
duty of the Democrats in New Jersey, now and in the months to come, 
in order that the exigency of a great hour of crisis may properly be 
met. 

During the months that I had the privilege of serving the people of 
New Jersey in the office of Governor we_sought to accomplish this 
definite purpose, namely, to open the processes of government to the 
access and inspection of every citizen, in order that the people might 
feel that the Government of New Jersey represented their hopes, their 
impulses, and their sympathies. It was with this great purpose in mind 
that we succeeded in establishing electoral machinery which took away 
from selfish political leaders the power to hold the mass of the party 
voters of the State in subjection to themselves. In the matter of 
employers’ liability we substituted for the cold letter of the old law the 
warm and wholesome tonic of humane statute. 

In every act of legislation we cut a clear pathway of public service 
and achieved a record remarkable for its'variety and humanity, in every 
way comprehensive in character and touching no vital interest in the 
State with a spirit of injustice or demagogy. We gave the people, , 
after many tedious and discouraging years of waiting, a government 
which they could feel was their own,, free and unhampered by special 
privilege. | ' 

A time of grave crisis has come in the life of the Democratic party 
in New Jersey—a time when its friends and supporters must face the 
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facts of the situation if they would serve the cause of free government 
in New Jersey. Every sign of these terrible days of war and revolu- 
tionary change, when economic and social forces are being released 
upon the world whose effect no political seer dare venture to con- 
jecture, bids us search our hearts through and through and make them 
ready for the birth of a new day—a day, we hope and believe, of 
greater opportunity and greater prosperity for the average mass of 
struggling men and women, and of greater safety and opportunity for 
children. 

The old party slogans have lost their significance and will mean 
nothing to the voter of the future, for the war is certain to change the 
mind of Europe as well as the mind of America. Men everywhere are 
searching democratic principles to their hearts in order to determine— 
their soundness, their.sincerity, their adaptability to the real needs of 
their life, and every man with any vision must see that the real test of 
justice and right action is presently to come as it never came before. 

The men in the trenches, who have been freed from the economic 
serfdom to which some of them had been accustomed, will, it is likely, 
return to their homes with a new view and a new impatience of all 
mere political phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere 
action. 

Let the Democratic party in New Jersey, therefore, forget everything 
but the new service which they are to be called upon to render. The 
days of political and economic reconstruction which are ahead of ts 
no man can now definitely assess, but we know this, that every program 
must be shot through and through with utter disinterestedness ; that no 
party must try to serve itself, but every party must try to serve human- 
ity; and that the task is a very practical one, meaning that every pro- 
gram, every measure in every program, must be tested by this question, 
and this question only: Is it just; is it for the benefit of the average 
man, without influence or privilege; does it embody in real fact the 
highest conception of social justice and of right dealing without respect 
of person or class or particular interest? 

This is a high test. It can be met only by those who have genuine 
sympathy with the mass of men and real insight into their needs and 
opportunities, and a purpose which is purged alike of selfish and of 
partisan intention. The party which rises to this test will receive the 
support of the people because it serves it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Defining non-combatant service and prescribing treatment of conscientious 
objectors. | 


Tue Waite House, March 20, 1918. 

1. By virtue of authority contained in Section 4 of the Act approved 
May 18, 1917, entitled, “An Act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the military establishment of the United States,” whereby 
it is provided— 

“And nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to require 
or compel any person to serve in any of the forces herein provided 
for who is found to be a member of any well recognized religious 
sect or organization at present organized and existing and whose 
existing creed or principles forbid its members to participate in 
war in any form and whose religious convictions are against war 
or participation therein in accordance with the creed or principles 
of said religious organizations ; but no person so exempted shall be 
exempted from service in 2a capacity that the President shall 
declare to be noncombatant.” 

I hereby declare that the following military service is noncombatant 
service: 

a. Service in the Medical Corps wherever performed. This 
includes service in the sanitary detachments attached to combatant 
units at the front; service in the divisional sanitary trains com- 
posed of ambulance companies and field hospital companies, on the 
line of communications, at the base in France, and with the troops 
and at hospitals in the United States; also the service of supply 

’ and repair in the Medical Department. 

b. Any service in the Quartermaster Corps, in the United States 
may be treated as noncombatant. Also, in rear of zone of opera- 
tions, service in the following: Stevedore companies, labor com- 
panies, remount depots, veterinary hospitals, supply depots, bakery 
companies, the subsistence service, the bathing service, the laundry 
service, the salvage service, the clothing renovation service, the 
shoe repair service, the transportation repair service, and motor- 
truck companies. . 

c. Any engineer service in the United States may be treated as 
noncombatant service. Also, in rear of zone of operations, service 
as follows: Railroad building, operation and repair; road building 
and repair; construction of rear line fortifications, auxiliary 
defenses, etc.; construction of docks, wharves, storehouses and of 
such cantonments as may be built by the Corps of Engineers ; topo- 
graphical work; camouflage; map reproduction; supply depot» 
service ; repair service ; hydraulic service; and forestry service. 
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2. Persons ordered to report for military service under the above 
Act who have (a) been certified by their Local Boards to be members 
of a religious sect or organization as defined in Section 4 of said Act; 
or (b) who object to participating in war because .of conscientious 
scruples but have failed to receive certificates as members of a religious 
sect or organization from their Local Board, will be assigned to non- 
combatant military service as defined in paragraph 1 to the extent that 
such persons are able to accept service as aforesaid without violation 
of the-religious or other conscientious scruples by them in good faith 
entertained. Upon the promulgation of this order it shall be the duty 
of each Division, Camp, or Post Commander, through a tactful and 
considerate officer, to present to all such persons the provisions hereof 
with adequate explanation of the character of noncombatant service 
herein defined, and upon such explanations to secure acceptances of 
assignment to the several kinds of noncombatant service above enumer- 
ated ; and whenever any person is assigned to noncombatant service by 
reason of his religious or conscientious scruples, he shall be given a 
certificate stating the assignment and reason therefor, and such certifi- 
cate shall thereafter be respected as preventing the transfer of such 
persons from such noncombatant to combatant service by any Division, 
Camp, Post, or other Commander under whom said person may there- 
after be called to serve, but such certificate shall not prevent the assign- 
ment of such person to some other form of noncombatant service with 
' his own consent. So far as may be found feasible by each Division, 
Camp, or Post Commander, future assignments of such persons to non- 
combatant military service will be restricted to the several detachments 
and units of the Medical Department in the absence of a request for 
assignment to some other branch of noncombatant service as defined in 
paragraph 1 hereof. 

3. On the first day of April, and thereafter monthly, each Division, 
Camp, or Post Commander shall report to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, for the information of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
War, the names of all persons under their respective commands who 
profess religious or other conscientious scruples as above described 
and who have been unwilling to accept, by reason of such scruples, 
assignment to noncombatant military service as above defined, and as to 
each such person so.reported a brief, comprehensive statement as to 
the nature of the objection to the acceptance of such noncombatant 
military service entertained. The Secretary of War will from time to 
time classify the persons so reported and give further directions as to 
the disposition of them. Pending such directions from the Secretary 
of War, all such persons not accepting assignment to noncombatant 
service shall be segregated as far as practicable and placed under the 
command of a specially qualified officer of tact and judgment, who will 
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be instructed to impose no punitive hardship of any kind upon them, 
hut not to allow their objections to be made the basis of any favor or 
consideration beyond exemption from actual military service which is 
not extended to any other soldier in the service of the United States. 

4. With a view to maintaining discipline, it is pointed out that the 
discretion of courts-martial, so far as any shall be ordered to deal with 
the cases of persons who fail or refuse to comply with lawful orders by 
reason of alleged religious or other conscientious scruples, should be 
exercised, if feasible, so as to secure uniformity of penalties in the 
imposition of sentences under Articles of War 64 and 65, for the wilful 
disobedience of a lawful order or command. It will be recognized that 
sentences imposed by such courts-martial; when not otherwise described 
by law, shall prescribe confinement in the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks or elsewhere as’ the Secretary of War or the reviewing 
authority may direct, but not in a penitentiary; but this shall not apply 
to the cases of men who desert either before reporting for duty to the 
military authorities or subsequently thereto. 

5. The Secretary of War will review the sentences and findings of 
courts-martial heretofore held of persons who come within any of the 
classes herein described, and bring to the attention of the President for 
remedy, if any be needed, sentences and judgments found at variance 
with the provisions hereof. WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Possession and utilization of Netherlands vessels.] 


Whereas, The law and practice of nations accords to a belligerent 
power the right in time of military exigency and for purposes essential 
to the prosecution of war, to take over and utilize neutral vessels lying 
within its jurisdiction: 

And whereas, The Act of Congress of June 15, 1917, entitled, “An 
Act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the Military and Naval Establishments on account of war 
expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” confers upon the President power to take over the possession 
of any vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States for use or 
operation by the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, in accordance with international law and practice, and by 
virtue of the Act of Congress aforesaid, and as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, do hereby find and pro- 
claim that the imperative military needs of the United States require 
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the immediate utilization of vessels of Netherlands registry, now lying 
within the territorial waters of the United States; and I do therefore 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Navy to take over on 
behalf of the United States the possession of and to.employ all such 
vessels of Netherlands registry as may be necessary for essential pur- 
poses connected with the prosecution of the war against the Imperial 
German Government. The vessels shall be manned, equipped and 
operated by the Navy Department and the United States Shipping 
Board, as may be deemed. expedient; and the United States Shipping 
Board shall make to the owners thereof full compensation, in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this twentieth day of March, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[srAL.] eighteen, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LansineG, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Possession of vessels of the Netherlands.] 


THe WuiteE House, March 28, rors. 

In Pursuance of the authority conferred upon the President of the 
United States by the Act approved June 15, 1917, entitled) “An Act 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized and directed to take over, on behalf of the 
United States, possession of all tackle, apparel, furniture and equip- 
ment and all stores, including bunker fuel, aboard each of the vessels of 
Netherlands registry now lying within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, possession of which was taken in accordance with the 
proclamation of the President of the United States promulgated March 
20, 1918; and in every instance in which such possession has heretofore 
been taken of such tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment and stores, 


~ such taking is hereby adopted and made of the same force and effect 


as if it has been made subsequent to the signing of this Executive 
Order. 

The United States Shipping Board shall make to the owners of any 
tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment and stores taken under the atithor- 
ity of this order full compensation in accordance with the principles of 


international law. WOODROW WILSON. 


RS 
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[Certain sales to be conducted by the Alien Property Custodian pursuant to the 
Trading with the Enemy” Act and amendments. thereof.] 


Tue Wuite Hous, April 2, ror8. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to define, regu- 
late and punish trading with. the enemy, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 6, 1917, known as the “Trading with the enemy 
Act”, and the amendment to such Act embodied in “An Act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes”, approved March 28, 1918, I 
hereby, in the public interest, make the following determination, order, 
rule and regulation: 

The Alien Property Custodian may sell at private sale, without 
public or other advertisement, any live stock, feed or food stuffs, hides 
and other animal products, agricultural products, fertilizers, chemicals, 
drugs, essential oils, lumber, cotton, tobacco, furniture, books, glass and 
china ware, wearing apparel, jewelry, precious stones, pictures, orna- 
ments, bric-a-brac, objects of art, raw or finished textile materials, 
trunks, boxes, casks and containers of all kinds, partially or completely 
manufactured metals, fabrics or other articles, rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts, and all kinds of merchandise, in lots having a market value at the 
time and place of sale not exceeding Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) 
per lot. Any such sale may be conducted at the place where such prop- 
erty, or the greater portion thereof, is situated, or elsewhere, and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the Alien Property Custodian, or his 
authorized agent, may seem proper. 

My reasons for the foregoing determination, order, rule and regula- 
tion are: 

(a) The properties described in the lots mentioned are not cus- 
tomarily sold and cannot usually be sold to advantage either at public 
sale after public or other advertisement, or at the place where such 
properties, or the greater portion thereof, are situated. 

(b) The sales hereby authorized may be made at the time,and place 
of favorable demand, and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
necessary to secure the market price. 


(c) Unnecessary expense, delay and inconvenience may be avoided. 
. WOODROW WILSON. 


By tHe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Copyright—Australia and Territories of Papua and Norfolk Island.] 


Whereas it is provided by the Act of Congress of March 4, 1909, 
entitled “An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts Respecting Copy- 


? 
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right,” that the provisions of said Act, ‘‘so far as they secure copyright 
controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically 
the musical work, shall include only compositions published and copy- 
righted after this Act goes into effect, and shall not include the works 
of a foreign author or composer unless the foreign state or nation ot 
which such author or composer is a citizen or subject grants, either 
by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the United 
States similar rights :” 

And Whereas it is further provided that the copyright secured by 
the Act shall extend to the work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation, only upon certain con- 
ditions set forth in section 8 of said Act, to wit: 

(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domiciled within the 
United States at the time of the first publication of his work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author or 
proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, 
agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States the benefit of copy- . 
right on substantially the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright 
protection substantially equal to the protection secured to such foreign 
author under this Act or by treaty; or when such foreign state or 
nation is a party to an international agreement which provides for 
reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agree- 
ment the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto: 

_And Whereas it is also provided by said section that “The existence 
of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the 
President of the United States, by proclamation made from time to 
time as the purposes of this Act may require”: 

And Whereas there has been received from the Government of Great 
Britain satisfactory official assurance that the Government of Australia 
has issued an Order in Council, effective March 15, 1918, providing 
that the existing copyright law of that country and the territories of 
Papua and Norfolk Island, including the provisions as to existing 
works, shall, subject to the provisions of the said law and of the said ' 
Order, apply: 

(@) to literary, dramatic, musical and artistic works the authors _ 
whereof were at the time of the making of the works citizens of the 
United States of America in like manner as if he authors were British 
subjects: 

(b) in respect of residence in the United States of America in like 
manner as if such residence had been residence in the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the territories of ees and Norfolk Island: 

Provided That— 


(1) the term of copyright within the Commonwealth of Australia 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH FLEETS. 


The historian of the great European War will record, and contemporary 
historians are recording, that the deciding factors in the conflict were wrapped 
up in the control of the seas. Despite several severe naval engagements (which 
are described in the article European War in the Encyclopedic Index), the 
main fleets of the nations involved did not exchange broadsides. The main 
German fleet did not challenge England’s control of the seas, nor her absolute 
blockade of the ports of the Central Powers; and the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment retaliated only by the ruthless use of her large fleet of submarines. 
The accompanying picture is especially interesting in that it shows aeroplanes 
hovering over the English men-of-war; for there can be little doubt that air- 
craft were of inestimable value in preventing the destruction of the English 
ships by bombs from German Zeppelins. 
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and the territories of Papua and Norfolk Island shall not exceed that 
conferred by the law of the United States of America; 

(II) the enjoyment of the rights conferred by this Order shall be 
subject to the accomplishment of the conditions and formalities pre- 
scribed by the law of the United States of America; 

(III) in the application to existing works of the provisions of 
Section 24 of the Imperial Copyright Act, 1911, the commencement of 
this Order shall be substituted for the 26th July, 1910, in sub-section 
t2(-b). 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do declare and proclaim that one of the alternative con- 
ditions specified in section 8 (b) of the Act of March 4, 1909, now 
exists and is fulfilled in respect to’the citizens of Australia and the 
territories of Papua and Norfolk Island, and that such citizens shall be 
entitled to all the benefits of section 1(e) of the said Act, including 
“copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproducg! 
mechanically the musical work” in the case of all musical compositions’ 
by composers of Australia and the territories of Papua and Norfolk 
Island published and duly registered in the United States on and after 
March 15, 1918, for copyright in the United States. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this third day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen and of 
[SEAL.] the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS 


[Delivered in Baltimore, Md., on April 6, 1918, on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of America’s participation in the European War and the © 
inauguration of the Third Liberty Loan.} 

Fellow-citigens: This is the anniversary of our acceptance of Ger- 
many’s challenge to fight for our right to live and be free, and for the 
sacred rights of freemen everywhere. The nation is awake. There is 
no need to call to it. We know what the war must cost, our utmost 
sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men, and, if need be, all that we possess. 
The loan we are met to discuss is one of the least parts of what we are 
called upon to give and to do, though in itself imperative. The people 
of the whole country are alive to the necessity of it, and are ready to 


260 
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lend to the utmost, even where it involves a sharp skimping and daily 
sacrifice to lend out of meagre earnings. They will look with reproba- 
tion and contempt upon those who can and will not, upon those who 
demand a higher rate of interest, upon those who think of it as a mere 
commercial transaction. I have not come, therefore, to urge the loan. 
I have come only to give you, if I can, a more vivid conception of what 
it is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason why it had to come, the 
need to fight it through, and the issues that hang upon its outcome, are 
more clearly disclosed now than ever before. It is easy to see just 
what this particular loan means, because the cause we are fighting for 
stands more sharply revealed than at any previous crisis of the 
momentous struggle. The man who knows least can now see plainly 
how the cause of justice stands, and what the imperishable thing he is 
asked to invest in. Men in America may be more sure than they ever 
were before that the cause is their own, and that, if it should be lost, 
their own great nation’s place and mission in the world would be lost 
with it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow-countrymen, that at no stage of this 
terrible business have I judged the purposes of Germany intemperately. 
I should be ashamed in the presence of affairs so grave, so fraught 
with the destinies of mankind throughout all the world, to speak with 
truculence, to use the weak language of hatred or vindictive purpose. 
We must judge as we would be judged. I have sought to learn the 
objects Germany has in this war from the mouths of her own spokes- 
men, and to deal as frankly with them as I wished them to deal with 
me. I have laid bare our own ideals, our own purposes, without 
reserve or doubtful phrase, and have asked them to say as plainly what 
it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggression. We are 
ready, whenever the final reckoning is made, to be just to the German 
people, deal fairly with the German power, as with all others. There 
can be no difference between peoples in the final judgment, if it is 
indeed to be a righteous judgment. To propose anything but justice, 
even-handed and dispassionate justice, to Germany at any time, what- 
ever the outcome of the war, would be to renounce and dishonor our 
own cause, for we ask nothing that we are not willing to accord. 

It has been with this thought that I have sought to learn from those 
who spoke for Germany whether it was justice or dominion and the 
execution of their own will upon the other nations of the world that the 
German leaders were seeking. They have answered—answered in 
unmistakable terms. They have avowed that it was not justice, but. 
dominion and the unhindered execution of their own will. 

The avowal has not come from Germany’s statesmen. It has come’ 
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from her military leaders, who are her real rulers. Her statesmen have 
said that they wished peace, and were ready to discuss its terms when- 
ever their opponents were willing to sit down at the conference table 
with them. Her present Chancellor has said—in indefinite and uncer- 
tain terms, indeed, and in plrases that often seem to deny their own 
meaning, but with as much plainness as he thought prudent—that he 
believed that peace should be based upon the principles which we had 
declared would be our own in the final settlement. At Brest-Litovsk 
her civilian delegates spoke in similar terms; professed their desire to 
conclude a fair peace and accord to the peoples with whose fortunes 
they were dealing the right to choose their own allegiances. But action 
accompanied and followed the profession. Their military masters, the 
men who act for Germany and exhibit her purpose in execution, pro- 
claimed a very different conclusion. We can not mistake what they 
have done—in Russia, in Finland, in the Ukraine, in Rumania. The 
real test of their justice and fair play has come. From this we may 
judge the rest. They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph in which 
no brave or gallant nation can long take pride. A great people, help- 
less by their own act, lies for the time at their mercy. Their fair 
professions are forgotten. They nowhere set up justice, but every- 
where impose their power and exploit everything for their own use and 
aggrandizement, and the peoples of conquered provinces are invited to 
be free under their dominion! 

Are we not justified in believing that they would do the same things 
at their western) front if they were not there face to face with armies 
whom even their countless divisions cannot overcome? If, when they 
have felt their check to be final, they should propose favorable and 
equitable terms with regard to Belgium and France and Italy, could 
they blame us if we concluded that they did so only to assure them- 
selves of a free hand in Russia and the East? 

Their purpose is, undoubtedly, to make all the Slavic peoples, all the 
free and ambitious nations of the Balkan Peninsula, all the lands that 
Turkey has dominated and misruled, subject to their will and ambition, 
and build upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and commercial 
stipremacy—an empire as hostile to the Americas as to the Europe 
which it will overawe—an empire which will ultimately master Persia, 
‘India, and the peoples of the Far East. In such a program our ideals, 
the ideals of justice and humanity and liberty, the principle of the free 
self-determination of nations, upon which all the modern world insists, 
can play no part. They are rejected for the ideals of power, for the 
principle that the strong must rule the weak, that trade must follow the’ 
flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome it or not, that the peo- 
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ples of the world are to be made subject to the patronage and over- 
lordship of those who have the power to enforce it. 

That program once carried out, America and all who care or dare to 
stand with her must arm and prepare themselves to contest the mastery 
of the world—a mastery in which the rights of common men, the rights 
of women and of all who are weak, must for the time being be trodden 
underfoot and disregarded and the old, age-long struggle for freedom 
and right begin again at its beginning. Everything that America has 
lived for and loved and grown great to vindicate and bring to a glorious 
realization will have fallen in utter ruin and the gates of mercy once 
more pitilessly shut upon mankind! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet is not that what 
the whole course and action of the German armies has meant wherever 
they have moved? I do not wish, even in this moment of utter dis- 
illusionment, to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only what the 
German arms have accomplished with unpitying thoroughness through- 
out every fair region they have touched. 

What, then, are we todo? For myself, I am ready, ready still, ready 
even now, to discuss a fair and just and honest peace at any time that 
it is sincerely proposed—a peace in which the strong and the weak 
shall fare alike. But the answer, when I proposed such a peace, came 
from the German commanders in Russia and I cannot mistake the 
meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. All the world 
shall know that you accept it. It shall appear in the utter sacrifice and 
self-forgetfulness with which we shall give all that we love and all that 
we have to redeem the world and make it fit for free men like ourselves 
to live in: This now is the meaning of all that we do. Let everything 
that we say, my fellow-countrymen, everything that we henceforth plan 
and accomplish, ring true to this response till the majesty and might of 
our concerted power shall fill the thought and utterly defeat the force 
of those who flout and misprize what we honor and hold dear. Ger- 
many has once more said that force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of men, whether 
right as America conceives it or dominion as she conceives it shall 
determine the destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, but one 
response possible from us: Force, force to the utmost, force without 
stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant force which shall make 
right the law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down in the 
dust. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep STatres oF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 
[Establishment of a National War Labor Board.] 


Whereas, In January, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the Secretary 
of Labor, upon the nomination of the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the President of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, appointed a War Labor Conference Board for the purpose 
of devising for the period of the war a method of labor adjustment 
which would be acceptable to employers and employees ; and 

Whereas, Said Board has made a report recommending the creation 
for the period of the war of a National War Labor Board with the 
same number of members as, and to be selected by the same agencies 
that created, the War Labor Conference Board, whose duty it shall 
be to adjust labor disputes in the manner specified, and in accordance | 
with certain conditions set forth in the said report; and 

Whereas, The Secretary of Labor has, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation contained in the report of said War Labor Conference 
Board dated March 29, 1918, appointed as members of the National 
War Labor Board Hon. William Howard Taft and Hon. Frank P. 
Walsh, representatives of the General Public of the United States; 
Messrs. Loyall A. Osborne, L. F. Loree, W. H. Van Dervoort, C. E. 
Michael and B. L. Worden, representatives of the employers of the 
United States; and Messrs. Frank J. Hayes, William L. Hutcheson, 
William H. Johnston, Victor A. Clander and T. A. Rickert, representa- 
tives of the emplayees of the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby approve and affirm the said appointments and 
make due proclamation thereof and of the following for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned: 

The powers, functions, and duties of the National War Labor Board 
shall be: To settle by mediation and conciliation controversies arising 
between employers and workers in fields of production necessary for 
the effective conduct of the war, or in other fields of national activity, 
delays and obstructions in which might, in the opinion of the National 
Board, affect detrimentally such production; to provide, by direct 
appointment, or otherwise, for committees or boards to sit in various 
parts of the country where controversies arise and secure settlement 
by local mediation and conciliation ; and to summon the parties to con- 
troversies for hearing and action by the National Board in event of 
failure to secure settlement by mediation and conciliation. 

The principles to be observed and the methods to be followed by the 
National Board in exercising such powers and functions and perform- 
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ing such duties shall be those specified in the said report of the War 
Labor Conference Board dated March 29, 1918, a complete copy of 
which is hereunto appended. 

The National Board shall refuse to take cognizance of a controversy 
between employer and workers in any field of industrial or other activ- 
ity where there is by agreement or Federal law a means of settlement 
which has not been invoked. 

And I do hereby urge upon all employers and employees within the 
United States the necessity of utilizing the means and methods thus 
provided for the adjustment of all industrial disputes, and request that 
during the pendency of mediation or arbitration through the said 
means and methods, there shall be no discontinuance of industrial oper- 
ations which would result in curtailment of the production of war 
necessities. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this eighth day of April, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[seaAL] and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-second. WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Revoking power and authority in designated officers under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act.]} 5 
Tue Waite House, April rz, 978. 
By virtue of the power and authority vested in me by “An Act to 
define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, I hereby make the eee 
‘orders and rules ane regulations: 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


I. I hereby revoke the authority and power vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury by Section XI of the Executive Order of October 12, 
1917, to issue licenses to send, take or. transmit out of the United 
States any letter or other writing, book, map, plan or other paper, 
picture, or any telegram, cablegram, or wireless message, or other 
form of communication intended for or to be delivered, directly or 
indirectly, to an enemy or ally of enemy, in any way relating to letters 
patent, or registration of trade-mark, ‘print, label, or copyright, or to 
any applications therefor ; and no such license shall be granted until 
further order. s 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


II. I hereby revoke the power and authority vested in the Federal 
Trade Commission by Section XVII of the Executive Order of Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, to issue licenses to any citizen of the United States or 
any corporation organized within the United States, to file or prosecute 
applications in the country of an enemy or ally of enemy for letters 
patent or for registration of trade-mark, print, label or copyright, and 
to pay any fees or agents’ fees in connection therewith; or to pay to 
any enemy or ally of enemy any tax, annuity or fee in relation to 
patents, trade-marks, prints, labels and copyrights ; and no such license 
shall be granted until further order. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep States oF AMERICA’. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Possession and control of certain transportation systems.] 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the 
constitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives bearing’ date April 6, 1917, 
resolved: : 

“That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government ; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

And by joint resolution bearing date of December 7, 1917, resolved: 

“That a state of war is hereby declared to exist between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian ~ 
Government; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
- and directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the 
United States and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 

And, whereas, it is provided by section 1 of the act approved August 
29, 1916, entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of. 
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the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” as follows: 

“The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to 
the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as 
may be needful or desirable.” 

And, whereas, it has now become necessary in the national defense 
to take possession and assume control of certain systems of trans- 
portation and to utilize the same, to the exclusion, as far as may be 
necessary, of other than war traffic thereon, for the transportation of 
troops, war material, and equipment therefor, and for other needful 
and desirable purposes connected with the prosecution of the war; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the foregoing 
resolutions and statute, and by virtue of all other powers thereto 
me enabling, do hereby, through Benedict Crowell, Acting Secretary 
of War, take possession and assume control at 12:01 A. M. on the 
13th day of April, 1918, of each and every system of transportation 
and the appurtenances thereof as follows, to wit: Clyde Steamship 
Company, a corporation of the State of Maine; Mallory Steamship 
Company, a corporation of the State of Maine; Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company, a corporation of the State of Maryland, 
-and Southern Steamship Company, a corporation of the State of Dela- 
ware, consisting of steamships, tugs, lighters, barges, ships, boats, and 
marine craft of any and every kind or description and all the tackle 
appurtenances to and appliances thereof, together with all wharves, 
docks, warehouses and other property of every kind or nature, real or 
chattel, owned, leased, chartered, controlled or used by said companies 
or either of them in conducting, or in connection with said transpor- 
tation systems, to the end that such systems of transportation be utilized 
for the transfer and transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, to the exclusion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic 
thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use be not necessary or 
desirable such systems of transportation be operated and utilized in 
the performance of such other services as the national interest may 
require and of the usual and ordinary business and duties of common 
carriers. i 

It is hereby directed that the possession, control, operation, and 
utilization of such transportation systems, hereby by me undertaken, 
shall be exercised by and through William G. McAdoo, who has been 
duly appointed and designated Director General of Railroads. Said 
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Director General may perform the duties imposed upon him, so long 
and to such extent as he shall determine, through the boards of 
directors, officers and employees of said systems of transportation. 
Until and except so far as.said Director General shall from time to 
time by general or special orders otherwise provide, the boards of 
directors, officers, and employees of said transportation systems shall 
continue the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course of the 
business of common carriers, in the names of their respective com- 
panies. 

Until and except so far as said Director General shall from time to 
time otherwise by general or special orders determine, such systems of 
transportation shall remain subject to all existing statutes of the United 
States and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to all 
statutes and orders of regulating commissions of the various States 
in which said systems or any part thereof may be situated. But any 
orders, general or special, hereafter made by said Director General 
shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. 

The Director General shall, as soon as may be after having assumed 
such possession and control, enter upon negotiations with the several 
companies looking to agreements for just and reasonable compensation 
for the possession, use, and control of their respective properties and 
fix such just compensation as provided by law. 

But nothing herein contained, expressed or implied, or hereafter done 
or suffered hereunder, shall be deemed in any way to impair the rights 
of the stockholders, bondholders, creditors, and other persons having 
interests in said systems of transportation or in the profits thereof to 

_receive just and adequate compensation for the use and control and 
operation of their property hereby assumed. 

That none of said carriers while under Federal control shall, with- 
out the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any dividends 
in excess of its regular rate of dividends during the three years ended 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen; Provided, however, 
that such carriers as have paid no regular dividends or no dividends 
during said period may, with the prior approval of the President, pay 
dividends at such rate as the President may determine. | 

Except with the prior assent of said Director General, no attach- 
ment by mesne process or on execution shall be levied on or against 
any of the property used by any of said transportation systems in the 
conduct of their business as common carriers ; but suits may be brought 
by and against said carriers and judgments rendered as hitherto until 
and except so far as said Director General may, by general or special 
orders, otherwise determine. 

From and after 12:01 A. M. on said 13th day of April, 1918, all 
transportation systems included in this order and proclamation shall 
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conclusively be deemed within the possession and control of said Direc- 
tor General without further act or notice. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ; 
Done by the President, through Benedict Crowell, Acting Secretary 
of War, in the District of Columbia, this 11th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[sEAL] eighteen, and of the independence of the United States the 
one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rospert LANSING, Secretary of State. 
BENEDICT CROWELL, Acting Secretary of War. 


[Liberty Day.] 


An enemy who has grossly abused the power of organized govern- 
ment and who seeks to dominate the world by the might of the sword, 
challenges the rights of America and the liberty and life of all the free 
nations of the earth. Our brave sons are facing the fire of battle in 
defense of the honor and rights of America and the liberty of nations. 
To sustain them and to assist our gallant associates in the war, a gener- 
ous and patriotic people have been called upon to subscribe to the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do appoint Friday, the twenty-sixth day of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and eighteen, as Liberty Day. On the after- 
noon of that day I request the people of the United States to assemble 
in their respective communities and liberally pledge anew their finan- 
cial support to sustain the Nation’s cause. Patriotic demonstrations 
should be held in every city, town and hamlet throughout the land 
under the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury and the - 
immediate direction of the Liberty Loan Committees organized by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Let the Nation’s response to the Third Lib- 
erty Loan express in unmistakable terms the determination of America 
to fight for peace, the permanent peace of justice. 

For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day celebrations, all 
employees of the Federal Government throughout the country whose 
services can be spared, may be excused at twelve o’clock noon, Fri- 
day, the twenty-sixth of April. . 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done in the District of Columbia, this eighteenth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[SEAL] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANnsING, Secretary of State. 


[Extending regulations prescribing the conduct of alien enemies to women. | 


Whereas, by Act of Congress, approved the sixteenth day of April, 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, entitled “An Act to amend 
section four thousand and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes by 
extending its scope to include women,” the said section four thousand 
and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes is amended to read as follows: 

Whenever there is a declared war between the United States and 
any foreign nation or government, or any invasion or predatory 
incursion is perpetrated, attempted, or threatened against the ter- 
ritory of the United States by any foreign nation or government, 
and the President makes public proclamation of the event, all 
natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation or 
government, being of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who 
shall be within the United States, and not actually naturalized, 
shall be liable to be apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed, 
as alien enemies. The President is authorized, in any such event, 
by his proclamation thereof, or other public act, to direct the 
conduct to be observed, on the part of the United States, toward 
the aliens who become so liable; the manner and degree of the 
restraint to which they shall be subject, and in what cases, and 
upon what security their residence shall be permitted, and to 
provide for the removal of those who, not being permitted to 
reside within the United States, refuse or neglect to depart there- 
from; and to establish any other regulations which are found 
necessary in the premises and for the public safety; 

Whereas, by sections four thousand and sixty-eight, four thousand 
and sixty-nine, and four thousand and seventy, of the Revised Stat- 
utes, further provision is made relative to alien enemies ; 

And, whereas, a state of war has heretofore been declared and pro- 
claimed to exist between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government and between the United States and the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority vested in me 
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by the Constitution of the United States and the said sections of the 
Revised Statutes, do hereby further proclaim and direct that the con- 
duct to be observed on the part of the United States towards all 
natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of Germany or Austria-Hungary 
of the age of fourteen years ‘and upwards, who shall be within the 
United States and not actually naturalized, shall be as follows: 

All such natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of Germany or Aus- 
tria-Hungary are enjoined to preserve the peace towards the United 
States and to refrain from crime against the public safety, and from 
violating the laws of the United States and of the States and Terri- 
tories thereof, and to refrain from actual hostility or giving informa- 

tion, aid or comfort to the enemies of the United States, and to comply 
- stfictly with the regulations which are hereby or which have been or 
may be from time to time promulgated by the President; and so long 
as they shall conduct themselves in accordance with law, they shall 
be undisturbed in the peaceful pursuit of their lives and occupations 
and be accorded the consideration due to all peaceful and law-abiding 
persons, except so far as restrictions may be necessary for their own 
protection and for the safety of the United States; and towards such 
of said persons as conduct themselves in accordance with law, all citi- 
zens of the United States are enjoined to preserve the peace and to 
treat them with all such friendliness as may be compatible with loyalty 
and allegiance to the United States. 

And all of such natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of Germany or 
Austria-Hungary who fail to conduct themselves as so enjoined, in 
_addition to all other penalties prescribed by law, shall be liable to 
restraint, or to give security, or to remove and depart from the United 
States in the manner prescribed by sections four thousand and sixty- 
nine and four thousand and seventy of the Revised Statutes, and as 
prescribed in the regulations duly promulgated by the President; 

And pursuant to the authority vested in me, I hereby declare and 
proclaim, as necessary in the premises and for the public safety, that 
Regulations 1 to 12, inclusive, in the Proclamation issued by me under 
date of April 6th, 1917, and Regulations 13 to 20, inclusive, in the 
Proclamation issued by me under date of November 16th, 1917, shall be 
and they hereby are, extended to and declared applicable to all natives, 
citizens, denizens or subjects of Germany, being females of the age of 
fourteen years and upwards, who shall be within the United States 
and not actually naturalized; provided, that this extension of Regu- 
lation 4 of the Proclamation issued by me under date of April 6th, 
1917, shall not become effective until such time as may be fixed and 
. declared by the Attorney General of the United States. 

And pursuant to the authority vested in me, I hereby A eg eaey i 
proclaim, as necessary in the premises and for. the public safety, that 
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Regulations 1 to 3, inclusive, in the Proclamation issued by me under 
date of December 11th, 1917, shall be, and they are hereby, extended 
to and declared applicable to all natives, citizens, denizens or subjects 
of Austria-Hungary, being females of the age of fourteen years and 
upwards, who shall be within the United States and not actually nat- 
uralized. : 

This Proclamation and the Regulations herein contained shall extend 
and apply to all land and water, continental or insular, in any way 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

In witness whereof, [ have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this nineteenth day of April, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[sEAL] and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-second. : 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
FRANK L. Pork, Acting Secretary of State. 


LETTER 


[fo Senator Overman, concerning the bill to remove sedition and espionage 
cases to military courts.] 
Tue Waite Houss, April 20, 1978. 
My dear Senator: 

Thank you for your letter of yesterday. I am heartily obliged to 
you for consulting me about the Court-martial bill, as perhaps I may 
call it for short. I am wholly and unalterably opposed to such legis- 
lation, and very much value the opportunity you give me to say so. 
I think it is not only unconstitutional, but that in character it would 
put us upon the level of the very people we are fighting and affecting 
to despise. It would be altogether inconsistent with the spirit and 
practice of America, and, in view of the recent legislation, the 
Espionage bill, the Sabotage bill, and the Woman Spy bill, I think 
it is unnecessary and uncalled for. 

I take the liberty, my dear Senator, of expressing myself in this 
emphatic way, because my feeling is yer deep about the matter, as 
I gather your own is. 

It is admirable the way you have been handling these important 
bills, and I thank you with all my heart for standing by the. bill which 
bears your own name, without any compromise of any kind. 
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It gives me the greatest satisfaction to tell you how much I have 
appreciated what you have been doing. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WOODROW : WILSON. 
Hon. Lee S. Overman, 
United States Senate. 


PROCLAMATION 
[Red Cross Week.] 


Inasmuch as the War Fund of 1917, so generously contributed by 
the American people to the American Red Cross for the administra- 
tion of relief at home and abroad, has been practically exhausted by 
appropriations for the welfare of the men in our military and naval 
forces, and for those dependent upon them, and for the yet more urgent 
necessities of our Allies, military and civilian, who have long borne 
the brunt of war; 

And, inasmuch as the American Red Cross has been recognized by 
law and international convention as the public instrumentality for war 
relief ; 

And, inasmuch as the year of our own participation in the war has 
brought unprecedented demands upon the patriotism and liberality of 
our people, and made evident the necessity of concentrating the work 
of relief in one main organization which can respond effectively and 
universally to the needs of humanity under stress of war; 

And, inasmuch as the duration of the war and the closer and closer 
cooperation of the American Red Cross with our own Army and Navy, 
with the governments of our Allies, and with foreign relief organiza- 
tions, have resulted in the discovery of new opportunities of helpfulness 
under conditions which translate opportunity into duty; 

_ And, inasmuch as the American Red Cross War Council and its 
Commissioners in Europe have faithfully and economically administered 
the people’s trust; 

Now, Therefore, by virtue of my authority as President of the 
United States and President of the American Red Cross, I, Woodrow 
Wilson, do hereby proclaim the week beginning May 20, 1918, as “Red 
Cross Week,” during which the people of the United States will be 
called upon again to give generously to the continuation of the 
important work of relieving distress, restoring the waste of war, and 
assisting in maintaining the morale of our own troops and the troops 
and people of our Allies by this manifestation of effort and sacrifice on 
the part of those, who, though not privileged to bear arms, are of one 
spirit, purpose, and determination with our warriors. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia, this 4th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Eighteen, and 
[SEAL.] of the Independence of the United States of America, the 
One Hundred and Forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM PHILLIPs, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Humiliation, Prayer and Fasting.] 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, on the second day of 
April last, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That, it being a duty peculiarly incumbent in a time of 
war humbly and devoutly to acknowledge our dependence on 
Almighty God and to implore His aid and protection, the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, respectfully requested 
to recommend a day of public humiliation, prayer, and fasting, to 
be observed by the people of the United States with religious 
solemnity and the offering of fervent supplications to Almighty 
God for the safety and welfare of our cause, His blessings on 
our arms, and a speedy restoration of an honorable and lasting ° 
peace to the nations of the earth; 

And Whereas it has always been the reverent habit of the people of 
the United States to turn in humble appeal to Almighty God for His 
guidance in the affairs of their common life. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim Thursday, the thirtieth day of May, 
a day already freighted with sacred and stimulating memories, a day 
of public humiliation, prayer, and fasting, and do exhort my fellow- 
citizens of all faiths and creeds to assemble on that day in their several 
places of worship and there, as well as in their homes, to pray Almighty 
God that He may forgive our sins and shortcomings as a people and 
purify our hearts to see and love the truth, to accept and defend all 
things that are just and right, and to purpose only. those righteous acts 
and judgments which are in conformity with His will; beseeching Him 
that He will give victory to our armies as they fight for freedom, 
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wisdom to those who take counsel on our behalf in these days of dark 
_ struggle and perplexity, and steadfastness to our people to make 
sacrifice to the utmost in support of what is just and true, bringing 
us at last the peace in which men’s hearts can be at rest because it is 
founded upon mercy, justice and good will. 
In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this eleventh day of May, in the 
year of our Lord Nineteen hundred and eighteen and of the 
[SEAL.] independence of the United States the one hundred and forty- 
second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


. EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[National Research Council.] 


Tue WuHite House, May 11, 1918, 

The National Research Council was organized in 1916 at the request 
of the President by the National Academy of Sciences, under its 
congressional charter, as a measure of national preparedness. The 
work accomplished by the Council in organizing research and in 
securing cooperation of military and civilian agencies in the solution 
of military problems demonstrates its capacity for larger service. The 
National Academy of Sciences is therefore requested to perpetuate the 
National Research Council, the duties of which shall be as follows: 

1. In general, to stimulate research in the mathematical, physical and 
biological sciences, and in the application of these sciences to engineer- 
ing, agriculture, medicine and other useful arts, with the object of 
increasing knowledge, of strengthening the national defense, and of 
contributing in other ways to the public welfare. o 

2. To survey the larger possibilities of science, to formulate compre- 
hensive projects of research, and to develop effective means of utilizing 
the scientific and technical resources of the country for dealing with 
these projects. 

3. To promote cooperation in research, at home and abroad, in order 
to secure concentration of effort, minimize duplication, and stimulate 
progress ; but in all cooperative undertakings to give encouragement to 
individual initiative, as fundamentally important to the advancement 
of science. | 

4. To serve as a means of bringing American and foreign investi- 
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gators into active cooperation with the scientific and technical services 
of the War and Navy Departments and with those of the civil branches 
of the Government. 

5. To direct the attention of scientific and technical investigators to 
the present importance of military and industrial problems in connection 
with the war, and to aid in the solution of these problems by organizing 
specific researches. 

6. To gather and collate scientific and technical information, at home 
and abroad, in cooperation with governmental and other agencies, and 
to render such information available to duly accredited persons. 

Effective prosecution of the Council’s work requires the cordial 
collaboration of the scientific and technical branches of the Govern- 
ment, both military and civil. To this end representatives of the 
Government, upon the nomination of the National Academy of 
Sciences, will be designated by the President as members of the Council, 
as heretofore, and the heads of the departments immediately concerned 
will continue to cooperate in every way that may be required. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Licensing Packers of Canned Tuna and Others.] 


Whereas, Under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on 
the roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as 
follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


And, Whereas, It is essential, in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act, that the powers conferred upon the President 
by said Act be at this time exercised, to the extent hereinafter set forth. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act of 
Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
announce that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage and dis- 
tribution of necessaries, to the extent hereinafter specified. 

All persons, firms, corporations and associations engaged in business 
as: 

(1) Packers of canned tuna. 
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(2) Packers of mild cured, hard cured, salted, dried, smoked, pickled 
or otherwise preserved salmon. 

(3) Operators of poultry and egg packing plants not already licensed 
by the United States Food Administration. 

(4) Ginners, buyers, agents, dealers or other handlers of cotton seed 
not already licensed by the United States Food Administration who 
handle yearly between September 1 and August 31 more than twenty 
(20) tons of cotton seed. 

(5) Importers, manufacturers or distributors of cottonseed hulls, 
and owners of elevators, warehouses or other places for the storage of 
cottonseed hulls. 

(6) Manufacturers of fermented beverages containing less than one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol. 

Excepting, however, . 

(1) Retailers whose gross sales of food commodities do not exceed 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) per annum; 

(2) Common carriers as to operations necessary to the business of 
common carriage ; 

(3) Farmers, gardeners, co-operative associations of farmers or 
gardeners, including live stock farmers, and other persons with respect 
to the products of any farm, garden or other land owned, leased or 
cultivated by them; 

Are hereby required to secure on or before June 1, 1918, license, which 
license will be issued under such rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of the business as may be prescribed. 

Application for license must be made to the United States Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C., License Division, on forms pre- 
pared by it for that purpose, which may be secured on request. 

Any person, firm, corporation or associatiorf who shall carry on any 
business hereinbefore specified after June 1, 1918 without first securing 
such license, will be liable to the penalty prescribed by said Act of 
Congress. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 14th day of May in the year 

of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Eighteen, 
[SEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America, 
the One Hundred and Forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
_ By the President: 
ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
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[License of Farm Equipment Industry.] 


Whereas under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to Provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President 
on the 10th day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as 
follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323. ] 


And whereas it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purpuses 
of said Act and in order to secure an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution and to facilitate the movement of certain necessaries 
hereafter in this proclamation specified, that the license powers con- 
ferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exercised to the 
extent hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said Act of 
Congress, hereby find and determine, and by this proclamation do 
announce, that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage, and 
distribution of certain necessaries, hereinafter called farm equipment, 
including attachments and repair parts thereof, required for farm use 
in the actual production of foods and feeds, as follows: binders, boilers, 
brooders, bunchers, carriers, carts, cleaners, covers, crushers, cultiva- 
tors, diggers, distributors, drills, elevators, evaporators, fencing, forges, 
forks, fountains, gates, graders, grinders, grind-stones, harrows, har- 
vesters, headers, hillers, hitches, hullers, huskers, incubators, jacks, 
listers, loaders, markers, milkers, mills, mowers, pens, pickers, planters, 
plows, powers, presses, pullers, pulleys, pulverizers, pumps, racks, 
rakes, rollers, scales; seeders, separators, shellers, shredders, silos, 
sleds, slings, sorters, sowers, sprayers, spreaders, stalls, stanchions, 
tanks, tedders, testers, threshers, towers, tractors, trailers, troughs, 
trucks, wagons, weeders, weighers, windmills and all other tools, 
utensils, implements, and machinery, required for farm use in the 
actual production of foods and feeds. 

All individuals, partnerships, associations, and corporations engaged 
in the business of importing, manufacturing, storing, or distributing 
the said farm equipment (except those specifically exempted by said 
Act of Congress), are hereby required to secure licenses on or before 
June 20, 1918, which will be issued under such rules and regulations 
governing the conduct of the business as may be prescribed under 
said Act. 42 
- The Secretary of Agriculture shall carry into effect the provisions 
of said Act, and shall supervise and direct the exercise of the powers 
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and authority thereby given to the President, as far as the same apply 
to the said farm equipment, and to any and all practices, procedure, 
and regulations applicable thereto, authorized or required under the 
provisions of said Act, and in this behalf he shall do and perform such 
acts and things as may be authorized or required of him from time to 
time by direction of the President under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President from time to time. All depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government are hereby directed to cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in the performance of the duties 
hereinbefore set forth. 

Applications for licenses must be made to the Law Department, 
License Division, United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation, other than 
as hereinbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on the business 
of importing, manufacturing, storing, or distributing such farm equip- 
ment, after the date aforesaid, without first securing such license, will 
be liable to the penalty prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this 14th day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and of 
[SEAL.] the independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

RoBert LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS 


{Delivered in New York City on the Opening of the Second Red Cross Drive 
for $100,000,000, May 18, 1918.] 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Countrymen : 

I should be very sorry to think that Mr. Davidson in any degree 
curtailed his exceedingly interesting speech for fear that he was post- 
poning mine, because I am sure you listened with the same intent and 
intimate interest with which I listened to the extraordinarily vivid 
account he gave of things which he had realized because he had come 
in contact with them on the other side of the waters. We compass 
them with our imagination; he compassed them in his personal 
experience, and I am not come here tonight to review for you the work 
of the Red Cross. Iam not competent to do so, because I have not had 
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the time nor the opportunity to follow it in detail. I have come simply 
to say a few words to you as to what it all seems to me to mean, and 
it means a good deal. 

There are two duties with which we are face to face. The first duty 
is to win the war. And the second duty, that goes hand in hand with 
it, is to win it greatly and worthily, showing the real quality of our 
power not only, but the real quality of our purpose and of ourselves. 
Of course, the first duty, the duty that we must keep in the foreground 
of our thought, until it is accomplished, is to win the war. 

I have heard men recently say that we must get’five million men 
ready. Why limit it to five million? I have asked the Congress of the 
United States to name no limit because the Congress intends, I am 
sure, as we all intend, that every ship which can carry men or supplies 
shall go laden upon every voyage with every man and every supply 
she can carry. 

And we are not to be diverted from the grim purpose of winning 
the war by any insincere approaches on the subject of peace. I can 
say with a clear conscience that I have tested those intimations, and 
have found them insincere. I now recognize them for what they are— 
an opportunity to have a free hand, particularly in the East, to carry 
out purposes of conquest and exploitation. Every proposal with regard 
to accommodation in the West involves a reservation with regard to 
the East. Now, so far as I am concerned, I intend to stand by Russia 
as well as by France. The helpless and the friendless are the very 
ones that need friends and succor, and if any man in Germany thinks 
we are going to sacrifice anybody for our own sake, I tell him now he 
is mistaken. For the glory of this war, my fellow-citizens, so far as we 
are concerned, is that it is, perhaps for the first time in history, an 
unselfish war. I could not be proud to fight for a selfish purneg but I 
can be proud to fight for mankind. 

If. they wish peace, let them come forward through ita 
representatives and lay their terms on the table. We have laid ours, 
and they know what they are, 

_ But behind all-this grim purpose, my friends, lies the opportunity to 
demonstrate not only force, which will be demonstrated to the utmost, 
but the opportunity to demonstrate character, and it is that opportunity 
which we have most conspicuously in the work of the Red Cross. Not 
that our men in arms do not represent our character, for they do, and 
it is a character which those who see and realize appreciate and admire ; 
but their duty is the duty of force. The duty of the Red Cross is the 
duty of mercy and succor and friendship. 

_Have you formed a picture in your imaginations of what this war is 
Fata for us and for the world? In my own mind, I am convinced that 
not a hundred years of peace could have knitted this nation together 
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as this single year of war has knitted it together; and better even than 
that, if possible, it is knitting the world together. Look at the picture. 
In the centre of the scene, four nations engaged against the world, 
and at every point of vantage, showing that they are seeking selfish 
aggrandisement; and against them twenty-three Governments repre- 
senting the greater part of the population of the world, drawn together 
in a new sense of community of interest, a new sense of community 
of purpose, a new sense of community of life. 

The Secretary of War told me an interesting incident the éitier day. 
He said that when he was in Italy a member of the Italian Government 
was explaining to him the many reasons why Italy felt near to the 
United States. He said, “If you want to try an interesting experiment, 
go up to any one of these troop trains and ask in English how many 
of them have been in America and see what happens.” 

He tried the experiment. He went up to a troop train and he said, 
“How many of you boys have been in America?” and he said it seemed 
to him as if half of them sprang up: “Me from San Francisco. Me 
from New York;” all over. There was part of the heart of America 
in the Italian Army. People that had been knitted to us by association, 
who knew us, who had lived among us, who had worked shoulder to 
shoulder with us, and now friends of America, were fighting for their 
native Italy. 

Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the world together. 
And this intimate contact of the Red Cross with the peoples who are 
suffering the terrors and the deprivations of this war is going to be one 
of the greatest instrumentalities of friendship that the world ever knew. 
And the centre of the heart of it all, if we sustain it properly, will be 
this land that we so dearly love. 

My friends, a great day of duty has come, and duty finds a man’s 
soul as no kind of work can ever find it. May I say this? The duty 
that faces us all now is to serve one another, and no man can afford 
to make a fortune out of this war. There are men among us who have 
forgotten that, if they ever saw it. Some of you are old enough—I 
am old enough—to remember men who made fortunes out of the Civil 
War, afid you know how they were regarded by their fellow-citizens. 
That was a war to save one country—this is a war to save the world. 
And your relation to the Red Cross is one of the relations which will 
relieve you of the stigma. 

You can’t give anything to the Government of the United States; it 
won’t accept it. There is a law of Congress against accepting even 
- services without pay. The only thing that the Government will accept 
is a loan, and duties performed; but it is a great deal better to give 
than to lend or to pay, and your great channel for giving is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
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Down in your hearts you can’t take very much satisfaction in the 
last analysis in lending money to the Government of the United States, 
because the interest which you draw will burn your pockets. It is a 
commercial transaction, and some men have even dared to cavil at the 
rate of interest, not knowing the incidental commentary that constitutes 
upon their attitude. But when you give, something of your heart, some- 
thing of your soul, something of yourself goes with the gift, particu- 
larly when it is given in such form that it can never come back by way 
of direct benefit to yourself. You know there is the old cynical 
definition of gratitude as “the lively expectation of favors to come.” 
Well, there is no expectation of favors to come in this kind of giving. 
These things are bestowed in order that the world may be a fitter place 
to live in, that men may be succored, that homes may be restored, that 
suffering may be relieved, that the face of the earth may have the 
blight of destruction taken away from it, and that wherever force goes 
there shall go mercy and helpfulness. And when you give, give abso- 
lutely all that you can spare, and don’t constitute yourself liberal in 
the giving. If you give with self-adulation, you are not giving at all— 
you are giving to your own vanity; but if you give until it hurts, then 
your heart-blood goes with it. 

And think what we have here! We call it the American Red Cross, 
but it is merely a branch of a great international organization, which is 
recognized not only by the statutes of each of the civilized governments 
of the world, but is recognized by international agreement and treaty, 
as the recognized and accepted instrumentality of mercy and succor. 
And one of the deepest stains upon the reputation of the German Army 
is that it has not respected the Red Cross. That goes to the root of the 
matter. They have not respected the instrumentality they themselves 
participated in setting up as the thing which no man was to touch 
because it was the expression of common humanity. 

We are members, by being members of the American Red Cross, of 
a great fraternity and fellowship which extends all over the world, and 
this cross which these ladies bore here today is an emblem of 
Christianity itself. It fills my imagination, ladies and gentlemen, to 
think of the women all over this country who are busy tonight and are 
busy every night and every day doing the work of the Red Cross, busy 
with a great eagerness to find out the most serviceable thing to do, 
busy with a forgetfulness of the old frivolities of their social relation- 
ships, ready to curtail the duties of the household in order that they 
may contribute to this common work that all their hearts are engaged 
in, and in doing which their hearts become acquainted with each other. 

When you think of this, you realize how the people of the United 
States are being drawn together into a great intimate family whose 
heart is being used for the service of the soldiers not only, but for the 
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service of civilians, where they suffer and are lost in a maze of dis- 
tresses and distractions. And you have then this noble picture of 
justice and mercy as the two servants of liberty. For only where men 
are free do they think the thoughts of sympathy; only where they are 
free are they mutually helpful; only where they are free do they realize 
their dependence upon one another and their comradeship in a common 
interest and common necessity. 

I heard a story told the other day that was ridiculous, but it is worth 
repeating because it contains the germ of truth. An Indian was enlisted 
in the Army. He returned to the reservation on a furlough. He was 
asked what he thought of it. He said, “Not much good; too much 
salute, not much shoot.” Then he was asked, “Are you going back?” 
“Yes.” “Well, do you know what you are fighting for?’ “Yes, me 
know; fight to make whole damn world Democratic Party.” He had 
evidently misunderstood some innocent sentence of my own. 

But, after all, although there is no party purpose in it, he got it right 
as far as the word “Party’—to make the whole world democratic in 
the sense of community of interest and of purpose; and if you ladies 
and gentlemen could read some of the touching dispatches which come 
through official channels (for even through those channels there come 
voices of humanity which are infinitely pathetic), if you could catch 
some of the voices that speak the utter longing of oppressed and help- 
less peoples all over the world, to hear something like the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, to hear the feet of the great hosts of liberty going to 
set them free, to set their minds free, set their lives free, set their, 
children free, you would know what comes into the heart of those who 
are trying to contribute all the brains and power they have to this 
great enterprise of liberty. 

I summon you to the comradeship. I summon you in this next week 
to say how much and how sincerely and how unanimously you sustain 
the heart of the world. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


[May 27, 1918, on the need for increased taxation for war purposes.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

It is with unaffected reluctance that I come to ask you to prolong ° 
your session long enough to provide more adequate resources for the 
Treasury for the conduct'of the war. I have reason to appreciate as 
fully as you do how arduous the session has been. Your labors have 
been severe and protracted. You have passed a long series of measures 
which required the debate of many doubtful questions of judgment 
and many exceedingly difficult questions of principle as well as of 
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practice. The summer is upon us, in which labor and counsel are twice 
arduous, and are constantly apt to be impaired by lassitude and fatigue. 
The elections are at hand, and we ought, as soon as possible, to go and 
render an intimate account of our trusteeship to the people who dele- 
gated us to act for them in the weighty and anxious matters that crowd 
_upon us in these days of critical’choice and action. But we dare not 
go to the elections until we have done our duty to the full. These are 
days when duty stands stark and naked, and even with closed eyes we 
know it is there. Excuses are unavailing. We have either done our 
duty or we have not. The fact will be as gross and plain as the duty 
itself. In such a case lassitude and fatigue seem negligible enough. 
The facts are tonic and suffice to freshen the labor. 

And the facts are these. Additional revenues must manifestly be 
provided for. It would be a most unsound policy to raise too large a 
proportion of them by loan, and it is evident that the four billions now 
provided for by taxation will not of themselves sustain the greatly 
enlarged budget to which we must immediately look forward. We 
cannot in fairness wait until the end of the fiscal year is at hand to 
apprise our people of the taxes they must pay on their earnings of 
the present calendar year, whose accountings and expenditures will 
then be closed. We cannot get increased taxes unless the country 
knows what they are to be and practises the necessary economy to 
make them available. Definiteness, early definiteness, as to what its 
tasks are to be is absolutely necessary for the successful administration 
of the Treasury. It cannot frame fair and workable regulations in 
haste, and it must frame its regulations in haste if it is not to know its 
_ exact task until the very eve of its performance. The present tax laws 
are marred, moreover, by inequities which ought to be remedied. Indis- 
putable facts, every one; and we cannot alter or blink them. To state 
them is argument enough. 

And yet, perhaps, you will permit me to dwell for a moment upon 
the situation they disclose. Enormous loans freely spent in the stim- 
ulation of industry of almost every sort produce inflations and extrava- 
gances which presently make the whole economic structure question- 
able and insecure, and the very basis of credit is cut away. Only fair, 
equitably distributed taxation of the widest incidence and drawn chiefly 
from the sources which would be likely to demoralize credit by their 
very abundance can prevent inflation and keep our industrial system 
free of speculation and waste. We shall naturally turn, therefore, I 
suppose, to war profits and incomes and luxuries for the additional 
taxes. But the war profits and incomes upon which the increased taxes 
will be levied will be the profits and incomes of the calendar year 1918. 
It would be manifestly unfair to wait until the early months of 1919 to 
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say what they are to be. It might be difficult, I should imagine, to 
run the mill with water that had already gone over the wheel. 

Moreover, taxes of that sort will not be paid until the June of next 
year, and the Treasury must anticipate them. It must use the money 
they are to produce before it is due. It must sell short-time certificates 
of indebtedness. In the autumn a much larger sale of long-time bonds 
must be effected than has yet been attempted. What are the bankers 
to think of the certificates if they do not certainly know where the money 
is to come from which is to take them up? And how are investors to 
approach the purchase of bonds with any sort of confidence or knowl- 
edge of their own affairs if they do not know what taxes they are to 
pay and what economies and adjustments of their business they must 
effect? I cannot assure the country of a successful Administration of 
the Treasury in 1918 if the question of further taxation is to be left 
undecided until 1919. 

The consideration that dominates every other now, and makes every 
other seem trivial and negligible, is the winning of the war. We are not 
only in the midst of the war, we are at the very peak and crisis of it. 
Hundreds and thousands of our men, carrying our hearts with them 
and our fortunes, are in the field, and ships are crowding faster and 
faster to the ports of France and England with regiment after regiment, 
thousand after thousand, to join them until the enemy shall be beaten 
and brought to reckoning with mankind. There can be no pause or 
intermission. The great enterprise must, on the contrary, be pushed 
with greater and greater energy. The volume of our might must 
steadily and rapidly be augmented until there can be no question of 
resisting it. If that is to be accomplished, gentlemen, money must 
sustain it to the utmost. Our financial program must no more be left 
in doubt or suffered to lag than our ordnance program or our ship pro- © 
gram or our munitions program, or our program for making millions 
of men ready. These others are not programs, indeed, but mere plans 
upon paper, unless there is to be an unquestionable supply of money. 

That is the situation, and it is the situation which creates the duty; 
no choice or preference of ours. There is only one way to meet that 
duty. We must meet it without selfishness or fear of consequences. 
Politics is adjourned. The elections will go to those who think least 
of it; to those who go to the constituencies without explanations or 
excuses, with a plain record of duty faithfully and disinterestedly per- 
formed. I, for one, am always confident that the people of this 
country will give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act 
for them when the facts are such that no man can disguise or conceal 
them. There is no danger of deceit now. An intense and pitiless light 
beats upon every man and every action in this tragic blot of war that is 
now upon the State. If lobbyists hurry to Washington to attempt to 
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turn what you do in the matter of taxation to their protection or 
advantage, the light will beat also upon them. There is abundant fuel 
for the light in the records of the Treasury with regard to profits of 
every sort. The profiteering that cannot be got at by the restraints of 
conscience and love of country-can be got at by taxation. There is 
such profiteering now, and the information with regard to it is available 
and indisputable. 

I am advising you to act upon this matter of taxation now, gentlemen, 
not because I do not know that you can see and interpret the facts and 
the duty they impose just as well and with as clear a perception of the 
obligations involved as I can, but because there is a certain solemn 
satisfaction in sharing with you the responsibilities of such a time. The 
world never stood in such case before. Men never before had so clear 
or sO moving a vision of duty.’ I know that you will begrudge the work 
to be done here by us no more than the men begrudge us theirs who 
lie in the trenches and sally forth to their death. There is a stimulating 
comradeship knitting us all together. And this task to which I invite 
your immediate consideration will be performed under favorable 
influences if we will look to what the country is thinking and expecting 
and care nothing at all for what is being said and believed in the lobbies 
of Washington hotels, where the atmosphere seems to make it possible 
to believe what is believed nowhere else. 

Have you not felt the spirit of the nation rise and its thought become 
a single and common thought since these eventful days came in which 
we have been sending our boys to the other side? I think you must read 
that thought, as I do, to mean this, that the people of this country are 
' not only united in the resolute purpose to win this war, but are ready 
and willing to bear any burden and undergo any sacrifice that it may 
be necessary for them to bear in order to win it. We need not be 
afraid to tax them, if we lay taxes justly. They know that the war 
must be paid for and that it is they who must pay for it, and if the bur- 
den is justly distributed and the sacrifice made a common sacrifice, 
from which none escapes who can bear it at all, they will carry it cheer- 
fully and with a sort of solemn pride. I have always been proud to be 
an American, and was never more proud than now, when all that we 
have said and all that we have foreseen about our people is coming true. 
The great days have come when the only thing that they ask for or 
admire is duty, greatly and adequately done; when their only wish for: 
America is that she may share the freedom she enjoys; when a great, 
compelling sympathy wells up in their hearts for men everywhere who 
suffer and are oppressed, and when they see at last the high uses for 
which their wealth has been piled up and their mighty power accumu- 
lated, and cotinting neither blood nor treasure, now that their final day 
of opportunity has come, rejoice to spend and to be spent through a 
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iong night of suffering and terror, in order that they and men every- 
where may see the dawn of a day of righteousness and justice and 
peace. Shall we grow weary when they bid us act? 

The President then spoke extemporaneously: 

May I add this word, gentlemen? Just as I was leaving the White 
House I was told that the expected drive on the West front had 
apparently been begun. You can realize how that solemnized my feel- 
ing as I came to you and how it seemed to strengthen the purpose which 
I have tried to express in these lines. 

I have admired the work of this session. The way in which the two 
houses of Congress have codperated with the Executive has been gen- 
erous and admirable, and it is not in any spirit of suggesting duty 
neglected, but only to remind you of the common cause and the com- 
mon obligations that I have ventured to come to you today. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Drafting of certain Hawaiian Regiments into the Military Service of the 
United States. ] 

Whereas, by section one hundred and eleven of an Act of Congress 
entitled “An Act for making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved by the Presi-’ 
dent on the third day of June, nineteen hundred and seventeen, it is 
provided that when Congress shall have authorized the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States, for any purpose requiring the 
use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President 
may draft into the military service of the United States, to serve therein 
for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, any or all mem- 
bers of the National Guard; and 

Whereas, by an Act of Congress entitled “An Act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the military establishment of the 
United States,” approved by the President on the eighteenth day of 
May, nineteen hundred and seventeen, it is provided “that in view of 
the existing emergency, which demands the raising of troops in 
addition to those now available, the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized * * * to draft into the military service of the United 
States, organize, and officer, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion one hundred and eleven of said national defense act * * * 
any or all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard 
Reserves, and said members so drafted into the military service of the 
United States shall serve therein for the period of the existing emer- 
gency, unless sooner discharged” ; 
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Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by the said 
Acts of Congress, do hereby draft into the military service of the 
United States, to serve therein for the period of the existing emer- 
gency unless sooner discharged, as of and from the first day of June, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, all members of the First and Second 
Regiments of Infantry of the National Guard of the Territory of 
Hawaii and all members of the medical personnel of said National 
Guard lawfully attached to said regiments. 

All persons hereby drafted shall, on and from the first day of June, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, stand discharged from the militia, and, 
in accordance with the provisions of said Act of May eighteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, shall on and from said date be subject 
to the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, except as to 
promotions, so far as such laws and regulations are applicable to per- 
sons whose permanent retention in the military service on the active 
or retired list is not contemplated by existing law. 

The members of each company, battalion and regiment, and of said 
medical personnel attached thereto, hereby drafted into the military 
service of the United States shall be embodied in organizations corre- 
sponding to those of the Regular Army. The officers of said organi- 
zations and staff department who are drafted and whose offices are 
provided for in like organizations of the Regular Army are hereby 
appointed officers in the Army of the United States in the arm or 
department and in the grades in which they now hold commissions 
as officers of said National Guard, such appointments to be effective, 
‘subject to acceptance, on and from the first day of June, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, and each of them, subject to such acceptance, is 
hereby assigned as of said date to the organization in the Army of 
the United States composed of those who were members of the National 
Guard of the Territory of Hawaii. The noncommissioned officers of 
said organizations the members of which are hereby drafted, and all 
“noncommissioned officers of the medical personnel of said National 
Guard who are hereby drafted, are hereby appointed noncommissioned 
officers in their present grade in the organizations of the Army com- 
posed of said members, or in the corresponding staff department 
thereof, and shall in each case have the same relative rank as hereto- 
fore; and all other enlisted men in said organizations are hereby con- 
firmed in the Army of the United States in the grades and ratings held 
by them in the National Guard of the Territory of Hawaii in all cases 
where such grades and ratings correspond to grades and ratings pro- 
vided for in like organizations of the Regular Army, all such appoint- 
ments of noncommissioned officers and confirmations of other enlisted 
men in their grades to be without prejudice to the authority of sub- 
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ordinate commanders in respect to promotions, reductions, and 
changes in enlisted personnel. 

Each of said regiments of said National Guard of the Territory 
of Hawaii and each organization thereof will, until further orders. 
bear the same name and designation as was borne by it while a part 
of the National Guard of the Territory of Hawaii. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this twenty-eighth day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 

[ SEAL. ] dred and eighteen, and of the independence of the United 

States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[Registration Day.] 


Whereas Congress has enacted and the President has, on the 2oth 
day of May, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, approved the 
following Public Resolution: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That during the pres- 
ent emergency all male persons, citizens of the United States, and all 
male persons residing in the United States, who have, since the fifth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and on or before the day 
set for the registration by proclamation by the President, attained the 
age of twenty-one years, shall be subject to registration in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by the President, and that upon 
proclamation by the President, stating the time and place of such 
registration, it shall be the duty of all such persons, except such per- 
sons as are exempt from registration under the Act of May eighteenth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, and any Act or Acts amendatory 
thereof, to present themselves for and submit to registration under the 
provisions of. said Act approved May eighteenth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, and they shall be registered in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the same requirements and liabilities as those previously regis- 
tered under the terms of said. Act: Provided, That those persons reg- 
istered under the provisions of this Act shall be placed at the bottom of 
the list of those liable for military service, in the several classes to 
which they are assigned, under such rules and regulations as the Presi-' 
dent may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. That after the day set under section one hereof for the regis- 
tration by proclamation by the President at such intervals as the Presi- 
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dent may from time to time prescribe, the President may require that 
all male persons, citizens of the United States, and all male persons 
residing in the United States, who have attained the age of twenty- 
one years since the last preceding date of registration, and on or before 
the next day set for the registration by proclamation by the President. 
except such persons as are exempt from registration under the Act of 
May eighteenth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and any Act or 
Acts amendatory thereof, shall be registered in the same manner and 
subject to the same requirements and liabilities as those previously 
registered under the terms of said Act: Provided, That students who 
are preparing for the ministry in recognized theological or divinity 
schools, and students who are preparing for the practice of medicine 
and surgery in recognized medical schools, at the time of the approval 
of this Act shall be exempt from the selective draft prescribed in the 
Act of May eighteenth, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

Sec. 3. That all such persons when registered shall be liable to 
military service and to draft under the terms of said Act approved 
iMay eighteenth, nineteen hundred and, seventeen, under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms 
of said Act. 

Sec. 4. That all such persons shall be subject to the terms and pro- 
visions and liabilities of said Act approved May eighteenth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, in all respects as if they had been registered 
under the terms of said Act, and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of said Act and of this joint reso- 
lution upon the publication of any such proclamation by the President.” 

And whereas the act of Congress approved May eighteenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” contains the following provisions: 


[Here follow sections 5 and 6 of the act, as quoted on pages 8256, 8257 and 8258.] 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
do call upon the governor of each of the several States, the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and all members of Local 
Boards and agents thereof appointed under the provisions of said 
act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, to perform certain duties in 
the execution of the foregoing law, which duties will be communicated 
to them directly in the regulations prescribed under the terms of said 
Public Resolution. iu 

And I do further proclaim and give notice to every person subject 
to registration in the several States, and in the District of Columbia, 
in accordance with the above law, that the time and place of such regis- 
tration shall be between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. on the 5th of June, 1918, 
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at the office of the Local Board having jurisdiction of the area wherein 
he permanently resides, or at such other place as shall be designated 
by public notice by such Local Board. 

All male persons, either citizens of the United States or residing 
in the several States, or in the District of Columbia, who have, since 
the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the 5th of June, 1918, 
attained their twenty-first birthday, are required to register in accord- 
ance with the above law and the regulations prescribed thereunder: 
Provided, however, That the following persons are hereby exempted 
from registration: Officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the National Guard and Naval 
Militia while in the service of the United States, and officers in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
while in active service. 

A day for registration in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico will be named in a later proclamation. 

As required by the regulations, every Local Board having jurisdic- 
tion in a city of 30,000 population or over will promptly cause the 
mayor thereof to be notified of the place or places designated for regis- 
tration; every Local Board ‘having jurisdiction in a county, parish, or 
similar unit will promptly cause the clerk thereof to be notified of the 
place or places designated for registration, and every Local Board 
having jurisdiction in a State or Territory, the area of which is divided 
into divisions for the administration of the act approved May 18, 
1917, will promptly cause the clerks of the townships within its division 
to be notified of the place or places designated for registration. 

And I do call upon every mayor, county clerk, or township clerk 
receiving such notification to have a list of said places of registration 
posted, and do charge him with the duty of having all persons making 
inquiry informed of the place or places at which they may register. 

Any person who, on account of sickness, will be unable to present 
himself for registration may apply on or before the day of registra- 
tion at the office of any Local Board for instructions as to how he may 
register by agent. 

Any person who expects to be absent on the day designated for regis- 
tration from the jurisdiction of the board in which he permanently 
resides may register by mail, but his registration card must reach the 
Local Board having jurisdiction of the area wherein he permanently 
resides by the day herein named for registration. Any such person 
should apply as soon as practicable at the office of a Local Board for 
instructions as to how he may register by mail. 

_ Any person who has no permanent residence must register at the 
place designated for registration by the Local Board having jurisdic- 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 


The preceding picture shows 15,000 Russian prisoners receiving bread in 
a detention camp at the front, before being sent to the interior. Charges were 
made on several occasions by the Entente Allies that Germany was mistreating 
the prisoners whom she had captured, and a considerable amount of evidence 
was adduced in support of the charge. War prisoners in all of the countries 
at war are seldom kept in idleness, but are compelled to perform certain work 
in the country where they are being detained, in order to release more citizens 
of such country for actual fighting at the front. 


tion of the area wherein he may be on the day herein named for 
registration. 

Any ‘person who, on account of absence at sea, or on account of 
absence without the territorial limits of the United States, may be 
unable to comply with the regulations pertaining to absentees, shall, 
within five days after reaching the first United States port, register 
with his proper Local Board or as provided in the regulations for 
other absentees. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. : 

Done in the District of Columbia this 2oth day of May in 
i the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[ SEAL. ] eighteen and of the independence of the United States 
of America, the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert Lansine, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Re-distributing duties and establishing new agencies concerned with the Signal 
Corps and Airplane Divisions of the Army.] 
THe WuiteE House, May 20, 1918. 

By virtue of the authority in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and by virtue of further authority upon me specifically con- 
ferred by “An Act authorizing the President to coordinate or consoli- 
date executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, 
in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government,” approved May 20, 1918, I do hereby make and publish 
the following order: 


i; 


The powers heretofore conferred by law or by executive order upon, 
and the duties and functions heretofore performed by, the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army are hereby redistributed as follows: 

(1) The Chief Signal Officer of the Army shall have charge, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, of all military signal duties, 
and of books, papers, and devices connected therewith, including tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus and the necessary meteorological instru- 
ments for use on target ranges, and other military uses; the construc- 
tion, repair and operation of military telegraph lines, and the duty of 
collecting and transmitting information for the Army by telegraph or 
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otherwise and all other duties usually pertaining to military signaling ; 
and shall perform such other duties as now are or shall hereafter be 
devolved by law or by Executive Order upon said Chief Signal Officer, 
which are not connected with the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps 
or with the purchase, manufacture, maintenance and production of 
aircraft, and which are not hereinafter conferred, in special or general 
terms, upon other officers or agencies. 

(2) A Director of Military Aeronautics, selected and designated 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, shall hereafter have charge, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, of the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps of the Army, and as such shall be, and he hereby 
is, charged with the duty of operating and maintaining or supervising 
the operation and maintenance of all military aircraft, including bal- 
loons and airplanes, all appliances pertaining to said aircraft and sig- 
naling apparatus of any kind when installed on said aircraft, and of 
training officers, enlisted men and candidates for aviation service in 
matters pertaining to military aviation, and shall hereafter perform 
each and every function heretofore imposed upon and performed by 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army in, or in connection with, the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, except such as pertains to the 
purchase, manufacture and production of aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment and as is not hereinafter conferred, in special or general terms, 
upon the Bureau of Aircraft -Production; and all airplanes now in 
use or completed and on hand and all material and parts, and all 
_ machinery, tools, appliances and equipment held for use for the mainte- 
nance thereof; all lands, buildings, repair shops, warehouses, and 
all other property, real, personal or mixed, heretofore used by the 
Signal Corps in, or in connection with, the operation and maintenance 
of aircraft and the training of officers, enlisted men and candidates for 
aviation service, or procured and now held for such use by or under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Signal Corps of the Army; all 
books, records, files and office equipment heretofore used by the Signal 
Corps in, or in connection with, such operation, maintenance and train- 
ing ; and the entire personnel of the Signal Corps as at present assigned 
to, or engaged upon, work in, or in connection with, such operation, 
maintenance and training, is hereby transferred from the jurisdiction 
of the Chief Signal Officer and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of Military Aeronautics; it being the intent hereof to transfer 
from the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal Officer to the jurisdiction of 
the said Director of Military Aeronautics every function, power and 
duty conferred and imposed upon said Director of Military Aeronau- 
tics by sub-paragraph (2) of paragraph I hereof, all property of every 
sort or nature used or procured for use in, or in connection with, the 
_ function of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps placed in charge 
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of the Director of Military Aeronautics by sub-paragraph (2) of 
paragraph I hereof, and the entire personnel of the Signal Corps as at. 
present assigned to, or engaged upon, work in, or in connection with, 
the performance of the functions and duties of the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps placed in charge of the Director of Military Aero- 
nautics by sub-paragraph (2) of paragraph I hereof. 

(3) An executive agency, to be known as the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, is hereby established, and said agency shall exercise full, 
complete and exclusive jurisdiction and control over the production of 
airplanes, airplane engines and aircraft equipment for the use of the 
Army, and to that end shall forthwith assume control and jurisdiction 
over all pending Government projects having to do, or connected, with 
the production of airplanes, airplane engines and aircraft equipment 
for the Army and heretofore conducted by the Signal Corps of the 
Army, under the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal Officer; and all mate- 
rial on hand for such production, all unfinished airplanes and airplane 
engines and all unfinished, unattached, or unassembled aircraft equip- 
ment; all lands, buildings, factories, warehouses, machinery, tools and 
ponies and all other property, real, personal or mixed heretofore 
used in or in connection with, such production, or procured and now 
held for such use, by or under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Signal Corps of the Army; all books, records, files and office equip- 
ment used by the said Signal Corps in, or in connection with, such 
production; all rights under contracts made by the Signal Corps in, 
or in connection with, such production; and the entire personnel of the 
Signal Corps as at present assigned to, or engaged upon, work in, or 
in connection with, such production, are hereby transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Signal Corps and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production; it being the intent hereof to trans- 
fer from the jurisdiction of the Signal Corps to the jurisdiction of the 
said Bureau of Aircraft Production, every function, power and duty 
connected with said production, all property of every sort or nature 
used or procured for use in, or in connection with, said production, 
and the entire personnel of the Signal Corps, as at present assigned 
to, or engaged upon, work in, or in connection with, such production. 

Such person as shall at the time be Chairman of the Aircraft Board 
created by the Act of Congress approved October 1, 1917, shall also 
be the executive officer of said Bureau of Aircraft Production, and 
he shall be, and he hereby is, designated as Director of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, and he shall, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
have Chis of the activities, personnel, and properties of said bureau. 
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All unexpended funds of appropriations heretofore made for the 
Signal Corps of the Army and already specifically allotted for use in 
connection with the functions of the signal service as defined and 
limited by subparagraph (1) of paragraph I hereof, shall be and remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal Officer; all such funds 
already specifically allotted for use in connection with the functions of 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps as defined and limited by 
subparagraph (2) of paragraph I hereof are hereby transferred to, 
and placed under the jurisdiction of, the Director of Military Aero- 
nautics for the purpose of meeting the obligations and expenditures 
authorized by said section; all such funds already specifically allotted 
for use in connection with the functions hereby bestowed upon the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production, as defined and limited by subpara- 
graph (3) of paragraph I hereof, are hereby transferred to, and placed 
under the jurisdiction of, said Director of Aircraft Production for the 
purpose of meeting the obligations and expenditures authorized by 
said bureau in carrying out the duties and functions hereby transferred 
to, and bestowed upon, said bureau; and in so far as such funds have 
not been already specifically allotted to the different fields of activity 
of the Signal Corps as heretofore existing, they shall now te allotted 
by the Secretary of War in such proportions as shall to him seem best 
intended to meet the requirements of the respective fields of former 
activity of the Signal Corps and the intention of Congress when mak- 
ing said appropriations; and the funds so allotted by the Secretary of 
War to meet expenditures in the field of activity of the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps are hereby transferred to, and placed under 
the jurisdiction of, the Director of Military Aeronautics for the pur- 
pose of meeting the obligations and expenditures authorized by said — 
section; and the funds so allotted by the Secretary of War to meet 
the expenditures in that part of the field of activity of the Signal Corps, 
which included the functions hereby transferred to the Bureau of Air- 
craft, Production, are hereby transferred to, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of, the Director of Aircraft Production for the purpose of 
meeting the obligations and expenditures authorized by said bureau. 


iT. 


This order shall be and r remain in full force ahi effect during the 
continuance of the present war and for. six months after the termi- 
nation thereof by. the proclamation of the treaty of peace, or until 
theretofore amended, modified or rescinded. 

WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State, 
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A PROCLAMATION 


(Copyright—France.] 


Whereas it is provided by the Act of Congress of March 4, 1900, 
entitled “An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts Respecting Copy- 
right,” that the provisions of said Act, “so far as they secure copyright 
controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically 
the musical work, shall include only compositions published and copy- 
righted after this Act goes into effect, and shall not include the works 
of a foreign author or composer unless the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or composer 1s a citizen or subject grants, either by 
treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States 
similar rights”: 

And Whereas it is further provided that the copyright secured by 
the Act shall extend to the work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation, only upon certain 
conditions set forth in section 8 of said Act, to wit: 

(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domiciled within 
the United States at the time of the first publication of his work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author or pro- 
prietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, 
agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright 
protection substantially equal to the protection secured to such foreign 
author under this Act or by treaty; or when such foreign state or 
nation is a party to an international agreement which provides for 
reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agree- 
ment the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto: 

And, Whereas it is also provided by said section that “The existence 
of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall be determined. by the 
President of the United States, by proclamation made from time to 
time as the purposes of this Act may require”: 

And Whereas satisfactory official assurance has been given that in 
France the law now permits to citizens of the United States similar 
rights to those accorded in section I (e) of the Acts of March 4, 1909: 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America do declare and proclaim that one of the alternative 
conditions specified in Section 8 (b) of the Act of March 4, 1909, 
now exists and is fulfilled in respect to citizens of France, and that 
the citizens of that country are entitled to all the benefits of section I 
(e) of the said Act, including “copyright controlling the parts of 
instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the musical work” in 
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the case of all musical compositions by French composers published 
and duly registered in the United States on and after the date hereof. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this twenty-fourth day of 
[SEAL.] | May, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and eighteen and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
[Establishment of War Industries Board.] 


Tue WuitTeE House, May 28, 1918. 

I hereby establish the War Industries Board as a separate adminis- 
trative agency to act for me and under my direction. This is the Board 
which was originally formed by, and subsidiary to, the Council of 
National Defense under the provisions of “An Act Making Appropria- 
tions for the Support of the Army for the Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916. 

The functions, duties and powers of the War Industries Board, 
as outlined in my letter of March 4, 1918, to Bernard M. Baruch, 
Esquire, its Chairman, shall be and hereby are continued in full force 
and effect. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


The text of the letter mentioned in the above executive order was as follows: 


Tue Wuite House, March 4, 1918. 
My pear Mr. BarucH: , 

I am writing to ask if you will not accept appointment as Chairman of the 
War Industries Board, and I am going to take the liberty at the same time of 
outlining the functions, the constitution, and action of the board as I think 
they should now be established. ‘ 

The functions of the Board should be: . 

1._ The creation of new facilities and the disclosing, if necessary the opening 
up, of new or additional sources of supply. ' 

2. The conversion of existing facilities where necessary to new uses. 

3. The studious conservation of resources and facilities by scientific, com- 
mercial, and industrial economies. . 

4. Advice to the several purchasing agencies of the Government with regard 
to the prices to be paid. 

5. The determination, wherever necessary, of priorities of production and 
of delivery and of the proportions of any given article to be made immediately 
accessible to the several purchasing agencies when the supply of that article is 
insufficient, either temporarily or permanently. 

The making of purchases for the Allies. 

The board should be constituted as at present, and should retain, so far as 

necessary and so far as consistent with the character and purposes of the reor- 
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ganization, its present advisory agencies, but the ultimate decision of all ques- 
tions, except the determination of prices, should rest always with the Chairman, 
the other members acting in a cooperative and advisory capacity. The further 
organization of advice I will indicate below. 

In the determination of priorities of production, when it is not possible to 
have the full supply of any article that is needed produced at once, the Chairman 
should be assisted, and so far as practicable guided, by the present priorities 
organization or its equivalent. 

In the determination of priorities of delivery, when they must be deter- 
mined, he should be assisted when necessary, in addition to the present advisory 
priorities organization, by the advice and cooperation of a committee con- 
- stituted for the purpose and consisting of official representatives of the Food 

Administration, the Fuel Administration, the Railway Administration, the 
Shipping Board, and the War Trade Board, in order that when a priority of 
delivery has been determined there may be common, consistent, and concerted 
action to carry it into effect. 

In the determination of prices the Chairman should be governed by the 
advice of a committee consisting, besides himself, of the members of the board 
immediately charged with the study of raw materials and of manufactured 
products, of the Labor member of the board, of the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Chairman of the Tariff Commission, and the Fuel 
Administrator. 

The Chairman should be constantly and systematically informed of all con- 
tracts, purchases, and deliveries, in order that he may have always before him 
a schematized analysis of the progress of business in the several supply divisions 
of the Government in all departments. 

The duties of the Chairman are: 

1. To act for the joint and several benefit of all the supply departments 
of the Government. 

2. To iet alone what is being successfully done and interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the present normal processes of purchase and delivery in the several 
departments. ; ; 

3. To guide and assist wherever the need for guidance or assistance may be 
revealed. For example, in the allocation of contracts, in obtaining access to 
materials in any way pre-empted, or in the disclosure of the sources of supply. 

4. To determine what is to be done when there is any competitive or other 
conflict of interest between departments in the matter of supplies; for example, 
when there is not a sufficient immediate supply for all and there must be a decision 
as to priority of need or delivery, or when there is competition for the same 
sources of manufacture or supply, or when contracts have not been placed in 
such a way as to get advantage of the full productive capacity of the country. 

5. To see that contracts and deliveries are followed up where such assistance 
as is indicated under (3) and (4) above has proved to be necessary. 

6. To anticipate the prospective needs of the several supply departments of 
the Government and their feasible adjustment to the industry of the country as 
far in advance as possible, in order that as definite an outlook and opportunity 
for planning as possible may be afforded the business men of the country. 

In brief, he should act as the general eye of all supply departments in the 

industry. 
ee ne. Cordially and sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 


APPEAL | 


[For exercise of thrift and purchase of Government War Securities.] 


: 


May 29, 1918. 
This war is one of nations—not of armies—and all of our 100,000,- 
ooo people must be economically and industrially adjusted to war con- 
ditions if this nation is to play its full part in the conflict. The problem 
before us is not primarily a financial problem, but rather a problem of 
increased production of war essentials, and the saving of the materials 
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and the labor necessary for the support and equipment of our army 
and our navy. Thoughtless expenditure of money for nonessentials 
uses up the labor of men, the products of the farm, mines, and fac- 
tories, and overburdens transportation, all of which must be used to 
the utmost and at their best for war purposes. 

The great results which we seek can be obtained only by the parti- 
cipation of every member of the nation, young and old, in a national 
concerted thrift movement. I therefore urge that our people every- 
where pledge themselves, as suggested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the practice of thrift; to serve the Government to their 
utmost in increasing preduction in all fields necessary to the winning 
of the war; to conserve food and fuel and useful materials of every 
kind ; to devote their labor only to the most necessary tasks; and to buy 
only those things which are essential to individual health and efficiency ; 
and that the people, as evidence of their loyalty, invest all that they 
can save in Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 

The securities issued by the Treasury Department are so many of 
them within the reach of every one that the door of opportunity in this 
matter is wide open to all of us. To practice thrift in peace times is a 
virtue and brings great benefit to the individual at all times; with the 
desperate need of the civilized world today for materials and labor 
with which to end the war, the practice of individual thrift is a 
patriotic duty and a necessity. 

I appeal to all who now own either Liberty Bonds or War Savings 
Stamps to continue to practice economy and thrift and to appeal to all 
who do not own Government securities to do likewise and purchase 
them to the extent of their means. The man who buys Government 
securities transfers the purchasing power of his money to the United 
States Government until after this war, and to that same degree does 
not buy in competition with the Government. 

I earnestly appeal to every man, woman, and child to pledge them- 
selves on or before the 28th of June to save constantly and to buy as 
regularly as possible the securities of the Government; and to do this, 
so far as possible, through membership in war savings societies. The 
28th of June ends the special period of enlistment in the great volun- 
teer army of production and saving here at home. May there be none 
unenlisted on that day ! WOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS | 
[Vesting authority under Espionage Act with Attorney General.] 


Tue Waite House, May 31, 1978. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act approved June 15, 
1917, entitled, “An Act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
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relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” I hereby vest in the Attor- 
ney General all power and authority conferred upon the President by 
the provisions of sections two and seven of Title VI of said Act, and 
the Attorney General is hereby authorized and directed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to administer and execute the same. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[Consolidating Jaw activities of Government under Justice Department.] 


Tue Wuite House, May 31, 19178. 

Whereas, in order to avoid confusion in policies, duplication of 
effort, and conflicting interpretations of the law, unity of control in 
the administration of the legal affairs of the Federal Government is 
obviously essential, and has been so recognized by the acts of Con- 
gress creating and regulating the Department of Justice; ° 

Now, therefore, I, Wooprow Witson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Chief Executive and 
by the act “authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Govern- 
ment,” approved May 20, 1918, do hereby order that all law officers 


- of the Government excepting those in the Philippine Islands, including 


all law officers attached to any executive bureau, agency or office 
specially created for the prosecution of the existing war, shall “exer- 
cise their functions under the supervision and control of the head of 
the Department of Justice,” in like manner as is now "provided by law 
with respect to the Solicitors for the principal Executive Departments 
and similar officers; that all litigation in which the United States or 
any Department, executive bureau, agency or office thereof, are 
engaged shall be conducted under the supervision and control of the 
head of the Department of Justice; and that any opinion or ruling by 
the Attorney General upon any question of law arising in any Depart- 
ment, executive bureau, agency or office shall be treated as binding 
upon all departments, bureaus, agencies or offices therewith concerned. 
This Order shall not be construed as affecting the jurisdiction exercised 
under authority of existing law by the Comptroller of the Treasury and 


the Judge Advocates General of the Army and Navy. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Certain citizens or subjects of Germany or Austria-Hungary included as 
“Enemies” for purposes of Trading with the Enemy Act; reports required 
as to their property. | 
Whereas paragraph (c) of Section Two of the Act entitled “An 

Act To define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for 

other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, known as the Trading with 

the enemy Act, provides that the word “enemy” as used therein shall 
be deemed to mean for the purpose of such trading and of said Act, 
in addition to the individuals, partnerships or other bodies of individ- 
uals or corporations specified in paragraph (a), and in addition to the 

Government and political or municipal subdivisions, officers, officials, 

agents or agencies thereof specified in paragraph (b), of said Section 

Two, the following: 


“Such other individuals, or body or class of individuals, as may 
be natives, citizens, or subjects of any nation with which the 
United States is at war, other than citizens of the United States, 
wherever resident or wherever doing business, as the President, if 
he shall find the safety of the United States or the successful 
prosecution of the war shall so require, may, by proclamation, 


999 


include within the term ‘enemy’ ”; 


Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, pursuant to the authority vested in me, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Act of October 6, 1917, 
known as the Trading with the enemy Act, do hereby find that the 
safety of the United States and the successful prosecution of the pres- 
ent war require that, 


(1) Any woman, wherever resident outside of the United States, 
who is a.citizen or subject of any nation with which the United States 
is at war and whose husband is either (a) an officer, official or agent 
of the government of any nation with which the United States is at 
war, or (b) resident within the territory (including that occupied by 
the military or naval forces) of any nation with which the United 
States is at war, or (c) resident outside of the United States and 
doing business within such territory; and 

(2) All citizens or subjects of any nation with which the United 
States is at war (other than citizens of the United States) who have 
been or shall hereafer be detained as prisoners of war, or who have 
been or shall hereafter be interned by any nation which is at war with 
any natian with which the United States is also at war; and 
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(3) Such other individuals or body or class of individuals as may 
be citizens or subjects of any nation with which the United States is at 
war (other than citizens of the United States) wherever resident out- 
side of the United States, or wherever doing business outside of the 
United States, who since the beginning of the war have disseminated, 
or shall hereafter disseminate propaganda calculated to aid the cause 
of any such nation in such war, or to injure the cause of the United 
States in such war, or who since the beginning of the war has assisted 
or shall hereafter assist in plotting or intrigue against the United 
States, or against any nation which is at war with any nation which is 
at war also with the United States; and 

(4) Such other individuals or body or class of individuals as may 
be citizens or subjects of any nation with which the United States is 
at war wherever resident outside of the United States, or wherever 
doing business outside of the United States, who are or may hereafter 
be included in a publication issued by the War Trade Board of the 
United States of America, entitled “Enemy Trading List”; and the 
term “body or class of individuals” as herein used shall include firms 
and co-partnerships contained in said enemy trading list of which one 
or more of the members or partners shall be citizens or subjects of any 
nation with which the United States is at war; and 

(5) Any citizensor subject of any nation with which the United 
States is at war wherever resident outside of the United States, who 
has been at any time since August 4, 1914, resident within the territory 
(including that occupied by the military or naval forces) of any nation 
with which the United States is at war, shall all be included within the 
meaning of the word “enemy” for the purposes of the “Trading with 
the enemy Act” and of such trading; and I do hereby proclaim to all 
whom it may concern that every such individual or body or class 
of individuals herein referred to shall be and hereby is included within 
the meaning of the word “enemy” and shall be deemed to constitute 
an “enemy” for said purposes. 

And by virtue of further authority vested in me by said Act entitled 
“An Act To define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and 
for other purposes”, approved October 6, 1917, and known as the 
Trading with the enemy Act, I hereby make the following order, rule 
and regulation. 

I hereby require that, pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section seven of said “Trading with the enemy Act,” every corpora- 
tion incorporated within the United States, and every unincorporated 
association, or company, or trustee, or trustees within the United 
States, issuing shares or certificates representing beneficial interests, 
shall transmit to the Alien Property Custodian a full list of every officer, 
director, or stockholder known to be, or whom the representative of 
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such corporation, association, company or trustee may have reasonable 
cause to believe to be, included by the above proclamation within the 
term “enemy”, together with a statement of the amount of stock or 
shares owned by each such officer, director, or stockholder, or in which 
he has any interest; and any person in the United States who holds 
or has’ or shall hold or have custody or control of money or other 
property, beneficial or otherwise, alone or jointly with others, of, for, 
by, on account of or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, and any person 
within the United States, who is or shall be indebted in any way to, 
any person included by the above proclamation within the term “enemy”, 
or any person whom he may have reasonable cause to believe to be so 
included, shall report the fact to the Alien Property Custodian. 
' Such lists, statements and reports shall be made and transmitted to 
the Alien Property Custodian, in such form and under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe within thirty days after the date of 
this order, or within thirty days after money or other property owing 
or belonging to or held for, by, on account of or on behalf of, or for 
the benefit of any such “enemy” shall come within the custody or con- 
trol of the reporter, or within thirty days after any person shall become 
an “enemy” by virtue of the terms of the above proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this 31st day of May, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[SEAL. ] eighteen, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[Registration Day—Porto Rico.] 
[The proclamation opens by quoting the passages quoted in the proclamation 
on page 8510.] 

And whereas, on the twentieth day of May, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighteen, the President of the United States did issue a 
proclamation calling upon all persons subject to registration in the 
several States and in the District of Columbia to register as provided 
by the aforesaid Public Resolution. 

And whereas, in such Proclamation it was provided among other 
things that 

A day for registration in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico will be named ina later proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 

States, for the purpose of fixing the date for registration in the Terri- 


> 
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tory of Porto Rico, do hereby set, fix, and establish the fifth day of 
July, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, as the date of registra- 
tion, and I do hereby direct that on such day, between the hours of v, 
A. M. and 9 P. M., all male ‘persons herein made subject to registra- 
tion, do present themselves for the purpose of registration for military 
purposes, at such places and to be registered by such persons or officials 
in- each municipality as shall be designated and appointed by the 
Governor of Porto Rico. 

All male persons, citizens of the United States residing in Porto 
Rico, and all other male persons residing in Porto‘Rico, who have, 
since the fifth day of July, one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, 
and on or before the fifth day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and eighteen, attained their twenty-first birthday, are required to reg- 
ister, excepting only officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the National Guard and Naval Militia 
while in the service of the United States, and officers in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps while 
in active service. 

Any person who, on account of sickness, will be unable to present 
himself for registration may apply on or before the day of registration 
at the place designated therefor by the Governor of Porto Rico for 
instructions as to how he may register by agent. 

Any person who has no permanent residence must register at the 
place designated for the registration of persons residing in the area 
wherein he may be on the day herein named for registration. 

Any person who, on account of absence without the Territory of 
Porto Rico, does not register, shall, within five days after reaching the 
first port in Porto Rico, register at the proper placé designated for 
registration. aan 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this 11th day of June in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 

[sEAL.] eighteen and of the independence of the United States of 

America, the one hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 
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STATEMENT 


[Urging employers to recruit unskilled labor only through United States Em- 
ployment Service and asking obedience of labor to the Employment Service’s 
calls. ] 


June 18, 1918. 


For more than a year it has been our pride that not our armies and 
navies only, but our whole people is engaged in a righteous war. We 
have said repeatedly that industry plays as essential and honorable a 
role in this great struggle as do our military armaments. We all recog- 

nize the truth of this, but we must also see its necessary implications— 
' namely, that industry, doing a vital task for the nation, must receive 
the support and assistance of the nation. 


We must recognize that it is a natural demand—almost a right—of 
any one serving his country, whether employer or employe, to know 
that his service is being used in the most effective manner possible. 
In the case of labor this wholesome desire has been not a little thwarted 
owing to the changed conditions which war ‘has created in the labor 
market. 


There has been much confusion as to essential products. There has 
been ignorance of conditions—men have gone hundreds of miles in 
search of a job and wages which they might have found at their doors. 
Employers holding Government contracts of the highest importance 
have competed with holders of similar contracts, and even with the 
Government itself, and have conducted expensive campaigns for 
recruiting labor in sections where the supply of labor was already 
exhausted. California draws its unskilled labor from as far east as 
Buffalo, and New York from as far west as the Mississippi. Thus 
labor has been induced to move fruitlessly from one place to another, 
congesting the railways and losing both time and money. 

Such a condition is unfair alike to employer and employe, but most 
of all to the nation itself, whose existence is threatened by any decrease 
in its productive power. It is obvious that this situation can be 
clarified and equalized by’a central agency—the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor, with the counsel of the 
War Labor Policies Board as the voice of all the industrial agencies 
of the Government. Such a central agency must have sole direction 
of all recruiting of civilian workers in war work; and, in taking over 
this great responsibility, must at the same time have power to assure to 
essential industry an adequate supply of labor, even to the extent of 
- withdrawing workers from nonessential production. It must also pro- 
tect labor from insincere and thoughtless appeals made to it under the 
plea of patriotism and assure it that when it is expected to volunteer 
in some priority industry, the need is real. 


a 
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Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, solemnly urge all employers engaged in war work to retrain 
after Aug. 1, 1918, from recruiting unskilled labor in any manner 
except through this central agency. I urge labor to respond as loyally 
as heretofore to any calls issued by this agency for voluntary enlist- 
ment in essential industry. And I ask them both alike to remember 
that no sacrifice will have been in vain if we are able to prove beyond 
all question that the highest and best form of efficiency is the spontane- 
ous cooperation of a free people. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Delegating to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion the powers granted to the President by the Act of Congress amendatory 
of the emergency shipping legislation, and approved April 22, 1918.] 
THE Waite House, June 18, 1978. 
By virtue of authority vested in me by the Act of Congress, entitled 
“An Act to Amend the emergency shipping fund provisions of the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, approved June fifteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, so as to empower the President and his 
designated agents to take over certain transportation systems for the 
transportation of shipyard and plant employees, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 22, 1918, I hereby direct that the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall have and exercise 
all power and authority vested in me by said Act. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[Assigning authority over war housing program to Secretary of Labor.] 


: Tue Wuite House, June 18, 1918. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the first section of the 
Act of Congress entitled “An Act Authorizing the President to coordi- - 
nate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for 
other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient con- 
centration of the Government”, approved May 20, 1918, and by the 
other acts of Congress hereinafter mentioned, I hereby direct that the 
Secretary of Labor shall have and exercise all power and authority 
vested in me by the Act of Congress entitled “An Act to authorize the 
President to provide housing for War Needs”, approved May 16, 1918, 
and by the Act of Congress entitled “An Act making appropriations ‘to 
supply additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, on account 
of War expenses and for other purposes,” approved June 4, 1918, in 


so far as the same relates to “Housing for War Needs.” 
; WOODROW WILSON. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 
[License of Stockyards.] 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act To provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel”, approved by the President on 
the roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as 
follows: 


[Here follow the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 8323.] 


- And, whereas, it is essential in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, and in order to secure an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution, and to facilitate the movement, of certain necessaries 
hereafter in this proclamation specified, that the license powers con- 
ferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exercised to the 
extent hereinafter set forth. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said Act of 
Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do 
announce, that it is essential, in order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said Act, to license the importation, storage, and distribution of cer- 
tain necessaries, to the extent hereinafter specified. 

All individuals, partnerships, associations, and corporations engaged 
in the business of conducting or operating, for compensation or profit, 
places, establishments, or facilities, commonly known as stockyards, 
consisting of pens or other enclosures, and their appurtenances, in 
which live cattle, sheep, swine, or goats are received, held, or kept for 
sale, feeding, watering, or shipment, and all individuals, partnerships, — 
associations, and corporations, commonly known as commission men; 
order buyers, traders, speculators, and scalpers, engaged in the busi- 
ness of handling or dealing in live cattle, sheep, swine, or goats in or in 
connection with such stockyards (except-as exempted by said Act of 
Congress), are hereby required to secure licenses on or before July 2s, 
1918, which will be issued under such rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of the business as may be prescribed under said Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall carry into effect the provisions 
of said Act, and shall supervise and direct the exercise of the powers 
and authority thereby given to the President, as far as the same apply 
to the said business, and to any and all practices, procedure, and regula- 
‘tions applicable thereto, authorized or required under the provisions 
of said Act, and in this behalf he shall do and perform such acts and — 
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things as may be authorized or required of him from time to time by 
direction of the President and under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the President from time to time. All departments and 
agencies of the Government are hereby directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the performance of the duties hereinbefore 
set forth. . 

Applications for licenses must be made to the Law Department, 
License Division, United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation, other than 
as hereinbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on any business 
described herein, without first securing the license required therefor, 
will be liable to the penalties prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 18th day of June, in 
the year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 

[SEAL. | Eighteen, and of the Independence of the United States 

of America, the One Hundred and Forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. | 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Food Administration Grain Corporation.] 


Tue WuirteE House, June 21, 1918. 
By Section 14 of the Act of Congress of August 10, 1917, entitled 
“An Act To provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel”, it is provided that whenever 
the President shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation 
of the production of wheat, and that it is essential that the producers of 
‘wheat produced within the United States shall have the benefits of the 
guarantee provided for in that Section, he shall determine and fix and 
give public notice of, a guaranteed price for wheat; and that thereupon 
the Government of the United States guarantees to every producer ot 
wheat that he shall receive under conditions named, a price for wheat 
not less than such guaranteed price. Under this provision an Execu- 
tive Proclamation was issued on February 21, 1918, making the neces- 
sary findings and fixing guaranteed prices for wheat when delivered 
at certain specified primary markets. 
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It is further provided that for the purpose of making any guaranteed 
price effective under that section, or whenever he deems it essential in 
order to protect the Government of the United States against material 
enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this 
section, the President may in his discretion purchase any wheat for 
which a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and may 
hold, transport, or store it, or sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to 
any citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in war 
with any country with which the Government of the United States is 
or may be at war or to use the same as supplies for any department 
or agency of the Government of the United States. : 

It is further provided by Section 11 of said Act of Congress, that the 
President may from time to time purchase, store, provide storage 
facilities for, and sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, 
beans and potatoes; and by Section 2 that in carrying out the purposes 
of such Act, the President may create or use any agency or agencies, 
and utilize any department or agency of the Government. 

Acting under the authority of the foregoing provisions, I hereby 
designate the Food Administration Grain Corporation, a corporation 
created in accordance with the provisions of said Act of Congress and 
Executive Order dated August 14, 1917, as the agency of the United 
States to carry out and make effective, subject to the control and direc- 
tion of the United States Food Administrator, the provisions of the 
guarantee hereinbefore referred to, and to purchase, hold, transport, 
store, provide storage facilities for, sell, dispose of, and deliver wheat 
as provided in Sections 11 and 14 of said Act. I further direct that 
in order to make said guarantee effective and maintain the price of 
wheat to the grower at not less than the guaranteed basis the said 
Corporation shall offer and stand ready to purchase, and shall purchase 
to the full extent of its ability and available funds, all wheat tendered 
to it by any producer thereof at any primary market named in said 
Proclamation of February 21, 1918, at the guaranteed price named 
therein for such market, provided that with the approval of the 
United States Food Administrator the said Corporation may pay any 
higher prices than the guaranteed basis for any grade of wheat in any 
given market, and may extend its offer to purchase to other holders 
of wheat on such conditions as it sees fit. 

I further direct that for such purpose the capital stock of such 
Corporation be increased to 1,500,000 shares of the par value of $100.00 
each; that the United States purchase from time to time at par, so 
much of the additional capital stock as may be required to supply the 
necessary capital to enable said Corporation to carry out the provisions’ 
of this order, and that none of said additional capital stock shall be 
sold to any person other than the United States. The United States 
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Food Administrator is hereby authorized and directed to subscribe for 
and purchase all or any part of said additional capital stock in the name 
of and for the use and benefit of the United States, and to pay for the 
same out of the appropriation of $150,000,000 authorized by Section 
1g of the Act of Congress hereinbefore entitled. I further authorize 
said Corporation to borrow such sums of money, upon the security of 
wheat or flour owned by it, as may be required to carry out the provi- 
sions of this order. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
[Changing Defensive Sea Area in Chesapeake Bay.] 


THe WuiteE House, June 29, 1978. 

In accordance with the authority vested in me by section forty-four 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,” approved March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
nine, as amended by the act “Making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, and for other purposes,” approved March fourth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, do order that the defensive sea area at Chesapeake entrance and 
the defensive sea area at Hampton Roads, established by Executive 
order under date of April fifth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, be 
hereby abolished. 

And, further, I do order established, subject to the same disclaimer 
of responsibility for damages inflicted as proclaimed in said order of 
April fifth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, a defensive sea area, to 
be maintained until further notification, at the place and within the 
limits described as follows—that is to say: 

Lower Chesapeake : 

Outer limit—Line parallel to that joining Cape Henry Light and 
' Cape Charles Light and 4 nautical miles to eastward thereof, and the 
lines from Cape Charles Light and from Cape Henry Light perpen- 
dicular to this line. 

Inner limits—Line tangent to end of wharf on west side of Old 
Point Comfort and Fort Wool, and a line running from Back River 
Light through the Light Vessel marking the southern end of the 35- 
foot cut known as the Baltimore Channel, thence to the eastern shore 
of Virginia. 

And I do further order that the “Regulations for Carrying into 
Effect the Executive Order of the President Establishing Defensive 
Sea Areas,” approved by me April 5, 1917, duly promulgated and pub- 
lished, are and shall be considered as of full effect and binding on all 
persons and vessels within the limits of the defensive sea area hereby 


established. 
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The designated points for ships entering and leaving the defensive 
sea area herein established shall be as follows: 

Eastern limit——Chesapeake Bay main ship channel entrance buoy. 

Western limit—In channel to northwestward of entrance buoy of 
dredged channel, Elizabeth River. 

Northern limit—Light vessel marking the southern end of the 
35-foot cut known as the Baltimore Channel, thence to the eastern 


shore of Virginia. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[Placing All Public Health Activities Under Treasury Department.] 


THe Wuite House, July 1, roré. 

Whereas, In order to avoid confusion in policies, duplication of 
effort, and to bring about more effective results, unity of control in the 
administration of the public health activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment is obviously essential, and has been so recognized by acts of 
Congress creating in the Treasury Department a Public Health Service, 
and specially authorizing such service “to study the diseases of man 
_and the conditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof” and 
“to cooperate with and aid State and municipal boards of health”: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Chief Executive, 
and by the act “authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Gov- 
ernment,” approved May 20, 1918, do hereby order that all sanitary 
or public health activities carried on by any executive bureau, agency, 
or office, especially created for or concerned in the prosecution of the 
existing war, shall be exercised under the supervision and control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This order shall not be construed as affecting the jurisdiction exer- 
cised under authority of existing law by the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, and the Provost Marshal General in the performance of health 
functions which are military in character as distinguished from civil 
public health duties, or as prohibiting investigations by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of vocational diseases, shop sanitation, and hygiene. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS 


[Delivered at Mt. Vernon, Va., on July 4, 1918, on the Issues Involved in the 
European War.] | 


Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and My Fellow-Citizens: I am 
happy to draw apart with you to this quiet place of old counsel in order. 
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to speak a little of the meaning of this day of our nation’s independ- 
ence. The place seems very still and remote. It is as serene and un- 
touched by the hurry of the world as it was in those great days long 
ago when General Washington was here and held leisurely confereiice 
with the men who were to be associated with him in the creation of a 
nation, From these gentle slopes they looked out upon the world and 
saw it whole, saw it with the light of the future upon it, saw it with 
modern eyes that turned away from a past which men of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason that we cannot 
feel, even here, in the immediate presence of this sacred tomb, that this 
is a place of death. It was a place of achievement. A great promise 
that was meant for all mankind was here given plan and reality. The 
associations by which we are here surrounded are the inspiring associa- 
tions of that noble death which is only a glorious consummation. From 
this green hillside we also ought to be able to see with comprehending 
eyes the world that lies around us and conceive anew the purpose that 
must set men free. 

It is significant—significant of their own character and purpose and 
of the influences they were setting afoot—that Washington and his 
associates, like the barons at Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a 
class, but for a people. It has been left for us to see to it that it shall 
be understood that they spoke and acted, not for a single people only, 
but for all mankind. They were thinking, not of themselves and of the 
material interests which centered in the little groups of, landholders 
and merchants and men of affairs with whom they were accustomed 
to act, in Virginia and the colonies to the north and south of her, but 
of a people which wished to be done with classes and special interests 
and the authority of men whom they had not themselves chosen to rule 
over them. They entertained no private purpose, desired no peculiar 
privilege. They were consciously planning that men of every class 
should be free and America a place to which men out of every nation 

might resort:who wished to share with them the rights and privileges 
of free men. And we take our cue from them—do we not? We intend 
what they intended. We here in America believe our participation in 
this present war to be only the fruitage of what they planted. Our 
case differs from theirs only in this, that it is our inestimable privilege 
to concert with men out of every nation who shall make not only the 
liberties of America secure but the liberties of every other people as 
well. We are happy in the thought that we are’ permitted to do what 
they would have done had they been in our place. There must now be 
settled, once for all, what was settled for America in the great age 
upon whose inspiration we draw today. This is surely a fitting place 
from which calmly to look out upon our task, that we may fortify our 
spirits for its accomplishnent. And this is the appropriate place from 
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which to avow, alike to the friends who look on and to the friends 
with whom we have the happiness to be associated in action, the faith 
and purpose with which we act. . 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we are 
engaged. The plot is written plain upon every scene and every act of 
the supreme tragedy. On the one hand stand the peoples of the world— 
not only the peoples actually engaged, but many uthers, also, who suffer 
under mastery but cannot act; peoples of many races and in every 
part of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, 
though they are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed 
to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless group 
of Governments, who speak no common purpose, but only selfish ambi- 
tions of their own, by which none can profit but themselves, and whose 
peoples are fuel in their hands; Governments which fear their people, 
and yet are for the time being sovereign lords, making every choice for 
them and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, as well as 
of the lives and fortunes of every people who fall under their power ; 
Governments clothed with the strange trappings and the primitive 
authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile to our own. 
The Past and the Present are in deadly grapple, and the peoples of the 
world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be tolerable. No 
halfway decision is conceivable. These are the ends for which the 
associated peoples of the world are fighting and which must be con- 
ceded them before there can be peace: 

I—The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction 
to virtual impotence. 

I] —The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sov- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon 
the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

III.—The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct 
toward each other by the same principles of honor and of respect for 
the common law of civilized society that govern the individual citizens 
of all modern states in their relations with one another; to the end that 
all promises and covenants may be sacredly observed ; no private plots 
or conspiracies | hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and 
a mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual. 
respect for right. 
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IV.—The establishment of an organization of peace which shall 
make it certain that the combined power of free nations will check 
every invasion of right and serve to make peace and justice the more 
secure by affording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must 
submit and by which every international readjustment that cannot be 
amicably agreed upon by the people directly concerned shall be sanc- 
tioned. 

These great objects can be put intoa single sentence. What we seek 
is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and seeking to 
reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may wish, with their 
projects for balances of power and of national opportunity. They can 
be realized only by the determination of what the thinking peoples of 
the world desire, with their longing hope for justice and for social 
freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents of such prin- 
ciples with a peculiar kindness. Here were started forces which the 
great nation against which they were primarily directed at first re- 
garded as a revolt against its rightful authority, but which it has long 
since seen to have been a step in the liberation of its own people as 
well as of the people of the United States; and I stand here now to 
speak—speak proudly and with confident hope—of the spread of this 
revolt, this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! The 
blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they knew little of— 
forces which, once roused, can never be crushed to earth again; for 
they have at their heart an inspiration and a purpose which are death- 
less ‘and of the very stuff of triumph! 


ADDRESS TO FELLOW CITIZENS 
[Read to Patriotic Meetings Throughout the United States on July 4, 1918.] 


You are met, my fellow citizens, to commemorate the signing of that 
Declaration of Independence which marked the awakening of a new 
spirit in the lives of nations. Since the birth of our Republic, we have 
seen this spirit grow. We have heard the demand and watched the 
struggle for self-government spread and triumph among many peoples. 
We have come to regard the right to political liberty as the common 
right of humankind. Year after year, within the security of our 
borders, we have continued to rejoice in the peaceful increase of free- 
dom and democracy throughout the world. And yet now, suddenly, 

“we are confronted with a menace which endangers everything that we 
‘have won and everything that the world has won- 
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In all its old insolence, with all its ancient cruelty and injustice, mili- 
tary autocracy has again armed itself against the pacific hopes of 
men, Having suppressed self-government among its own people by 
an organization maintained in part by falsehood and treachery, it has 
set out to impose its will upon its neighbors and upon us. One by one, 
it has compelled every civilized nation in the world either to forego 
its aspirations or to declare war in their defense. We find otirselves 
fighting again for our national existence. We are face to face with 
the necessity of asserting anew the fundamental right of free men to 
make their own laws and choose their own allegiance, or else permit 
humanity to become the victim of a ruthless ambition that is deter- 
mined to destroy what it cannot master. 

Against its threat the liberty-loving people of the world have risen 
and allied themselves. No fear has deterred them, and no bribe of 
material well-being has held them back. They have made sacrifices 
such as the world has never known before, and their resistance in the 
face of death and suffering has proved that the aim which animates 
the German effort can never hope to rule the spirit of mankind. 
Against the horror of military conquest, against the emptiness of living 
in mere bodily contentment, against the desolation of becoming part 
of a State that knows neither truth nor honor, the world has so revolted 
that even people long dominated and suppressed by force have now 
begun to stir and arm themselves. 

Centuries of subjugation have not destroyed the racial aspirations 
of the many distinct peoples of eastern Europe, nor have they accepted 
the sordid ideals of their political and military masters. They have 
survived the slow persecutions of peace as well as the agonies of war 
and now demand recognition for their just claims to autonomy and 
self-government. Representatives of these races are with you to-day, 
voicing their loyalty to our ideals and offering their services in the com- 
mon cause. I ask you, fellow-citizens, to unite with them in making 
this our Independence Day the first that shall be consecrated to a dec- 
laration of independence for all the peoples of the world. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Taking over Terminal Property of German Steamship Lines.] 


Whereas the act of Congress making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 28, 1918 (Public No. 100, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress), contains the following provisions: 
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“The President is authorized to acquire the title to the docks; piers, 
warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities on the 
Hudson River now owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Company 
and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal and Navigation Company, 
two corporations of the State‘of New Jersey, if he shall deem it neces- 
sary for the national security and defense: Provided, That if such | 
property can not be procured by purchase, then the President is author- 
ized and empowered to take over for the United States the immediate 
possession and title thereof. If any such property shall be taken 
over as aforesaid, the United States shall make just compensation 
therefor, to be determined by the President. Upon the taking over 
of said property by the President, as aforesaid, the title to all such 
property so taken over shall immediately vest in the United States: 
Provided, further, That section 355 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not apply to any expenditures herein or hereafter 
authorized in connection with the property acquired.” 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, purstiant to the authority vested in me by the said act of 
Congress approved March 28, 1918, do hereby determine and declare 
that the acquisition of title to the foregoing docks, piers, warehouses, 
wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities is necessary for the 
national security and defense, and I do hereby take over for the United 
States of America the immediate possession and title thereof, includ- 
ing all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, riparian rights, and other 
rights, estates, and interests therein or appurtenant thereto. 

Just compensation for the property hereby taken over will be here- 
after determined and paid. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this 28th day of June, 

One thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and of the 

[ SEAL. | Independence of the United States one hundred and 
forty-two. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: ; 
Rosert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Transferring Personnel and Records of Federal Trade Commission, ] 


Tue Wuire Houss, July 3, 1918. 
Whereas, In order to avoid duplication of effort and to promote ~ 
‘unity and concentration of control in the administration of the pro- 
visions of section 25 of the act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, 
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entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel,” certain activities now being 
carried on by the Federal Trade Commission relating to the coal indus- 
try can, and ought to be carried on by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Chief Execu- 
tive and, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by the aet of Con- 
gress, entitled, “An act authorizing the President to coordinate or 
consolidate executive bureatis, agencies and offices, and for other pur- 
poses, in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration 
of. the Government,” approved May 20, 1918, do hereby order and 
direct : a 

1. That all records, files, reports, copies of contracts, correspond- 
ence, papers and proceedings on file or deposited with the Federal 
Trade Commission relating to coal or coke, and under and in compli- 
ance with the provisions of section 25 of said act approved August 10, 
1917, or the orders, rules and regulations of the United States Fuel 
Administrator (excepting ‘such as relate to costs of coal-mine opera- 
tions and to general research into the coal industry) be transferred 
forthwith from the Federal Trade Commission to the United States 
Fuel Administration. ; 

2. That that part of the personnel of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion engaged in such activities hereinabove described and now trans- 
ferred is hereby detailed or assigned to the United States Fuel 
Administration. : 

3. That the books, correspondence, records, and papers in any way 
referring to transactions of any kind relating to the mining, produc- 
tion, sale, or distribution of coal or coke, and not hereby transferred, 
shall, at all times, be subject to inspection by the United States Fuel 
Administrator and by his duly authorized agents, examiners, employees, 

assistants, and subordinates, together constituting the governmental 
organization called the United States Fuel Administration. 

4. That all persons, partnerships, and corporations engaged in the 
production or distribution of coal or coke shall promptly furnish, 
whenever called for, to the United States Fuel Administrator, or his 
duly authorized agents, examiners, employees, assistants, and subor- 
dinates, any data or information relating to the business of such per- 
sons, partnerships, or corporations engaged in the production or dis- 
tribution of coal or coke. 

5. That the said United States Fuel Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to procure information in reference to the business of coal and 
coke producers and distributors in the manner provided for in sec- 
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tions 6 and 9 of the act of Congress approved September 26, 1914, 
entitled, “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes,” and said United States 
Fuel Administration, acting through the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, or his duly authorized agents, examiners, employees, assistants, 
and subordinates, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise all 
the powers granted to the Federal Trade Commission by said act 
approved September 26, 1914, for the carrying out of the purposes of 
this order. ; 

This order shall be, and remain, in full force and effect during the 
continuance of the present war and for six (6) months after the termi- 
nation thereof by the proclamation of a treaty of peace or until 
amended, modified, or rescinded. 

WOODROW. WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Governor of Panama Canal given Espionage Act Powers.] 


THE Wuite Houss, July 9, 1978. 
Whereas a national emergency exists of the character contemplated 
in section 1 under Title II of the act of Congress approved June 15, 
1917, commonly known as the espionage act; 
Therefore I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
. America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by the said act 
_of Congress, do hereby authorize the governor of the Panama Canal 
to exercise, within the territory and waters of the Canal Zone, all the 
powers mentioned in said section 1, Title II, of said act, to the same 
extent as is conferred therein on the Secretary of the Treasury with 
regard to the territorial waters of the United States, and all acts here- 
tofore done by the governor of the Panama Canal or under his authority 
pursuant to said section of said act are hereby ratified and confirmed. 
This order supersedes Executive Order No. 2867, dated May 
28, 1918. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 
[Registration Days—Alaska.] 
[The proclamation opens by quoting the passages quoted on pages 8510 and 8511.] 


And whereas, on the twentieth day. of May, one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, the President of the United States did issue a 
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Proclamation calling upon all persons subject to registration in the 
several States and in the District of Columbia, to register as provided 
by the aforesaid Public Resolution. 

And whereas, in such Proclamation it was provided: among other 
things that 

A day for registration in the Territories of Alaska, Hawai, 
and Porto Rico will be named in a later proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, for the purpose of fixing the time for registration in the Ter- . 
ritory of Alaska, do hereby set, fix, and establish the period between 
7 A. M. on the second day of July to g P. M. on the third day of 
September (Sundays and legal holidays excepted), one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, as the period of registration, and I do hereby 
direct that during such period, all male persons herein made subject to 
registration do present themselves for the purpose of registration at 
such places and during such hours, and to be registered by such persons 
or officials in such areas, as shall be designated and appointed by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

All male persons, citizens of the United States residing in Alaska, 
and all other male persons residing in Alaska, who have, since the 
second day of September, one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, 
and on or before the third day of September, one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, attained their twenty-first birthday, are required 
to register, excepting only officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the National Guard and Naval 
Militia while in the service of the United States, and officers in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
while in active service. 

Any person who, on account of sickness, will be unable to present 
himself for registration may apply on or before the last day for 
‘registration at a place designated therefor by the Governor of Alaska 
for instructions as to how he may register by agent. 

Any person who has no permanent residence must register at the 
place designated for the registration of persons residing in the area 
wherein he may be during the period herein named for registration. 
Any such person who may be in more than one registration area during’ 
the period herein named for registration must register at the place 
designated for the registration of persons residing in one of the areas 
wherein he may be during such period. 

Any person who expects to be absent during the period of registra- 
tion from the registration area in which he permanently resides, may 
register by mail, but the registration card must reach the persons or 
officials appointed to conduct the registration in such area on or before 
the last day herein named for registration. Any such person should 
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apply as soon as practicable at a place or of an official designated or 
appointed, respectively, by the Governor of Alaska for instructions as 
to how he may register by mail. : 

Any person who, on account of absence without the Territory of 
Alaska, does not register, shall, within five days after reaching the first 
port in Alaska, register at the proper place designated for registration, 
or by mail as provided for other absentees. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this 17th day of June in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen and of 
[SEAL] the independence of the United States of America, the one 
hundred and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[Cultivation of Public Lands in the Territory of Hawaii.] 


Whereas, by reason of the existence of a state of war it is essential 
to the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of 
the war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, 
to secure an adequate supply of sugar and other food products in the 
United States, including the Territory of Hawaii; 

Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by law, do hereby find and 
determine, and by this proclamation do announce that it is essential in 
order to secure such adequate food supply to continue to the fullest 
extent possible the cultivation of all public lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii now under cultivation in sugar or other food products; and for 
the purpose of continuing such cultivation and of maintaining the pro- 
duction of all such.food products the Commissioner of Public Lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii, with the approval of the Governor, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to enter into all necessary contracts 
with the lessees of any of said Government lands, the leases of which 
have expired or which, while this proclamation is in force, will expire, 
or with any other person, firm, or corporation for the continued cultiva- 
tion of said lands, until such time as the same shall be occupied and 
cultivated by homesteaders. 

And to further effectuate the purpose of this proclamation, the said 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Governor, may require of all 
such homesteaders at the time of entering into their special homestead 
agreements, a contract which may be incorporated into such special 
homestead agreement to continue the cultivation of their homesteads, 
and to reimburse any person or corporation who or which shall have. 
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done any cultivation or other work on said land, with the approval of 
the Commissioner and Governor, for the conservation of the crop 
thereon, to the amount of the actual cost of such work. 
In witness whereof, [shave hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this 24th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and 
[sEAL] of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-second. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rovert Lansine, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Gas Experiment Station transferred to control of War Department.] 


THE WHITE HowsE, 25 June, 1918. 
It is hereby ordered that the Experiment Station at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., which station has been established under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, for the 
purpose of making gas investigations for the Army, under authority of 
appropriations made for the Ordnance and Medical Departments of the 
Army, together with the personnel thereof, be, and the same is hereby, 
placed under the control of the War Department for operation under 

the Director of Gas Service of the Army. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[Celebration of Bastile Day.] 


THE Wuite Houses, July 13, 1978. 

In recognition of the valor, courage and heroism with which the 
people of France have for nearly four years defended the liberties of 
the world, it is hereby ordered that the National Flag of France be 
displayed on all public buildings and vessels of the United States at 
home and abroad on July 14, 1918, in honor of the French National 
Holiday—Bastile Day. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[Certain sales to be conducted by the Alien Property Custodian.] 


THE WHITE Howse, 15 July, 1918. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to define, regulate 
and punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 6, 1917, known as the “Trading with the enemy Act,” and the 
~amendment to such Act embodied in “An Act making appropriations 
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to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 28, 1918, I hereby, in the 
public interest, make the following determination, order, rule and 
regulation: 

The Alien Property Custodian may sell at private sale, without public 
or other advertisement, any real property or any right, title, or interest 
therein of whatsoever kind; ground rents, leaseholds, options on real or 
personal property, stocks, beneficial interests in stocks, including voting 
trust certificates, and all other rights appurtenant to the ownership of 
stock, bonds, negotiable instruments or evidences of indebtedness, seats 
on stock or other exchanges; in parcels, lots, or quantities having a 
market value at the time of sale not exceeding Ten Thousand Dollars 
for each parcel, lot or quantity sold. Any such sale may be conducted 
at such place and upon such terms and conditions as to the Alien 
Property Custodian, or his authorized agent, may seem proper. 

My reasons for the foregoing determination, order, rule and regula- 
tion are: 

(a) The properties above classified cannot usually be sold to the best 
advantage at public sale after public or other advertisement. 

(b) The sales hereby authorized may be made at the time and place 
of most favorable demand and upon such terms and conditions as may 
be necessary to secure the best market price. 

(c) Unnecessary expense, delay and inconvenience may be avoided. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


[Additional rules and regulations and certain determinations respecting the 
exercise of the powers and authority and the performance 
of the duties of the Alien Property Custodian.] 
Tue WuitE House, July 16, 1978. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to define, regu- 
late, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 6, 1917, known as the “Trading With the Enemy 
Act,” as amended by “An Act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, © 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses and for other purposes,” approved March 28, 1918, J. 
hereby make the following orders, rules and regulations, and determina- 


tions. 
# 


Definitions 


1, The word “person,” as used herein, shall be deemed to mean an 
individual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation or body politic. 
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. ‘The bus “enemy,” as Ee herein, shall be deemed to mean eqther 
an “enemy” or “ally of enemy,” as the case may be. 


| . 
Powers of Management and Administration, Including Sale or Other 
Disposition 


The Alien Property Custodian shall have power, and he is authorized 
and directed, to hold, manage, administer, protect, preserve, control 
and sell or otherwise dispose of, in accordance with the following rules 
and regulations, any and all property other than money which has been 
or shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, and/or paid over 
to him pursuant to the provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
as amended and the Executive proclamations and orders issued pursu- 
ant thereto, or which has been or shall be required so to be conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered and/or paid over to him. 

1. The Alien Property Custodian shall have the power and authority 
to do any and all things reasonable and proper in or about the custody, 
management, administration, protection, preservation and control of 
any such property according to the nature and character of the property 
and the attendant circumstances, including (but without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing) the power and authority to collect all 
bills, notes, accounts, dividends, interest, rents, royalties, annuities and 
other receivables, and income and profits and accumulations and dis- 
tributions of principal or income; to pay all rents, royalties, interest 
and other accounts and liens or charges; to make repairs, additions and 
alterations to property, whether real or personal; to rent, lease or other- 
wise grant the use or right to use or occupy property of any kind; to 
insure property against loss, and to cancel or surrender insurance 
policies and collect return premiums and surrender values, and to do 
any other act or thing with respect to insurance or insurance policies; 
to grant by lease, license or otherwise, the right to use or other rights 
under or in respect of patents, copyrights, trade marks, trade secrets 
and other similar rights; to vote in person or by proxy shares of stock 
or other beneficial interest in corporations, unincorporated associations, 
companies or trusts upon any questions at all times and upon all 
matters upon which any owner of such stock or other beneficial interest 
shall have the right to vote, including the power and authority to vote 
for or against and to take part in any sale, dissolution, consolidation, 
amalgamation or reorganization of any sort, of any such corporation, 
unincorporated association, company or trust, or of its assets of any 
part thereof, and to exercise any rights or privileges that may be or 
become appurtenant to the ownership of such stock or other beneficial 
interest with like force and effect and under like circumstances in all 
respects as though the absolute owner thereof ; to give any notices and 
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file any papers or writings of any kind, proper or necessary for the 
creation, perfection, protection, liquidation or otherwise in respect of 
any claims, demands, choses-in-action or other rights of any kind, and 
to settle, compromise and adjust claims, demands and choses-in-action; 
to intervene in any suit or proceeding and to file and maintain claims, 
demands and suits of all kinds in or before, any court, board, commis- 
sion or other body; to determine and pay all reasonable and proper 
expenses incurred in or about or with respect of the exercise of any of 
the powers and authority vested in the Alien Property Custodian or any 
depositary for him, including expenses that may be incurred in or about 
securing possession, custody or control of any such property, and in- 
cluding also taxes and other charges heretofore or hereafter-lawfully 
assessed upon or against such property by any body politic; provided 


that this shall not be construed to require the payment of any stamp 


or other taxes upon or on account of conveyance, transfer, assignment 
or delivery of property to the Alien Property Custodian or to any agent, 
attorney, bailee, nominee or depositary for him; and ‘provided further 
that this shall not in any way affect the power of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or any regulations made by him or under his 
authority. 

2. Whenever any such money or other property or any part or parcel 
thereof is or shall be subject to any claim of lien, charge or in- 
cumbrance, or is or shall be held or retained adversely to the Alien — 
Property Custodian or to any requirement. with respect to such money 
or other property made by him, the Alien Property Custodian may com- 
promise or settle such controversy and pay any such claim in any way 
that he shall decide to be proper and as though he were the absolute 
owner of the money or other property involved; and he shall have the 
power and authority to make any payment or payments necessary and | 
to execute and deliver any instruments or writings necessary and 
proper to effect or evidence the same. 

3. Whenever any such property or any part or parcel thereof shall 
be used or employed in the conduct or other operation of a mine, plant, 
factory, railroad or other transportation facility, warehouse, mercantile 
or trading establishment or any sort of a going business or undertaking, 
the Alien Property Custodian, in addition to the rights, powers and 
authority elsewhere herein conferred upon him, in respect of the 
property so used or employed, may continue the conduct or other opera- 
tion of such business or undertaking; and for such purpose he shall 
have the right, power and authority to employ and discharge agents, 
attorneys, servants and other employees; to buy and sell supplies, ma- 
terials and commodities required or necessary for the conduct of such 


‘business, or dealt in or handled thereby, or mined, produced, manu- ~ 


factured or created by it; to take out insurance ; to require money owing 
271 
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by banks, trust companies or other depositaries on special or general 
deposit to be paid to him or upon his order; to collect debts and other 
receivables owing to the said business or undertaking or to the former 
enemy owner or owners thereof and created out of or by the operation 
of such business or undertaking, and also debts, accounts and other 
receivables accruing or arising out of the conduct or other operation 
of such business or undertaking, by the Alien Property Custodian or 
under his direction or authority; to pay the wages and salaries of 
agents, attorneys, servants and other employees, and rents, royalties, 
and other current accounts and liabilities; to intervene in any suit or 
action pending in any court or before any board, commission or other 
body, in which such business or undertaking or any of the property or 
assets thereof shall be involved or concerned and to prosecute or 
defend, as the case may be; to file, prosecute and maintain in the name 
of the Alien Property Custodian or otherwise as may be proper, any 
claim or suit arising out of or based upon transactions had prior or 
subsequent to the time when such property was conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered and/or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian 
or was required so to be, but growing out of the conduct or operation 
of such business or undertaking or any other use, custody, control or 
management of any property or assets thereof; and generally to 
manage, administer, preserve, conduct, operate and control such busi- 
ness or undertaking and any or all parts or parcels and assets thereof 
as though the absolute owner, either in the name of the Alien Property 
Custodian or otherwise as he shall determine. 

4. The Alien Property Custodian may appoint agents, attorneys, 
bailees, depositaries and/or managers who, under his direction and con- 
trol and within the limits of the authority conferred by him, shall be 
authorized and directed to hold, manage, administer, protect, preserve 
and otherwise control property conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered or paid over to him or required so to be, or any part or parcel 
thereof; and they may be authorized and directed to continue the con- 
duct or other operation of any going business or other undertaking 
which the Alien Property Custodian himself, as provided elsewhere 
herein, could continue. Such agents, attorneys, ened depositaries 
and managers shall have and exercise the rights, powers and authority 
which shall be from time to time conferred upon him or them by the 
Alien Property Custodian; and such rights, powers and authority may 
be enlarged, restricted or revoked by the Alien Property Custodian at 
any time and without giving any notice or reason therefor; and the 
remuneration of all such agents, attorneys, bailees, depositaries and 
managers shall be fixed by the Alien Property Custodian and may be 
increased or reduced at any time. 

5. The Alien Property Custodian shall have full’power and discre- 
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tion with respect to property to be sold, and may sell any property or 
properties as an entirety or in such groups or parcels and at such time 
or times as he shall determine, and without reference to the previous 
enemy or ally of enemy ownership thereof. Whenever any such 
property shall be used or employed in the conduct or other operation of 
any mine, plant, factory, railroad or other transportation facility, mer- 
cantile establishment or any sort of going business or undertaking, the 
Alien Property Custodian may sell such property as a going business or 
undertaking and may include not only the tangible property but any and 
all patents, trade marks, trade names, good will and other intangible 
rights and assets; and any number of such going businesses or under- 
takings may be sold together as above specified. 

6. Whereas said Trading With the Enemy Act as amended provides 
that “any property sold, except when sold to the United States, shall be 
sold only to American citizens at’ public sale to the highest bidder, after 
public advertisement of the time and place of sale, which shall be whére 
the property or a major portion thereof is situated, unless the Presi- 
dent, stating the reasons therefore in the public interest, shall otherwise 
determine,” 

Now therefore I do thus determine otherwise as follows: 

(a) Shares of stock or other beneficial interest in a corporation, 
unincorporated association, company or trust, and claims, receiv- 
ables and intangibles of all kinds may be advertised and sold 
wherever the Alien Property Custodian shall determine; and it 
shall be immaterial whether such shares of stock or other beneficial 


interest and such claims, receivables and intangibles be represented - 


or evidenced by certificates or instruments or writings of any kind, 
and whether the Alien Property Custodian shall or shall not have 
possession or control thereof in the event that the same shall be 
thus represented or evidenced. 

(b) Any corporation incorporated within and under the 
authority of the laws of any state or territory of the United States 
or of any of its insular possessions shall be allowed to bid at any 
sale of any such property, but the Alien Property Custodian shall 
have the right to exclude from bidding at any such sale and/or 
from purchasing or otherwise acquiring property from him directly 
or indirectly, any corporation which he shall after investigation de- 
termine to be controlled, managed or operated wholly or mainly 
by or for the account or benefit of a person or persons not a citizen 
or citizens of the United States or of its insular possessions. 

(c) The Alien Property Custodian, upon order of the President 
stating the reasons therefor, shall have’the right to reject all bids 
for any property thus sold and to resell such property at public 
sale or otherwise as the President may direct; but the Alien 
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Property Custodian may at or before any sale, by public announce- 
ment or by publication, fix a period after the expiration of which 
the right thus to reject all bids and to resell such property will not 
be exercised. 

My reasons for the foregoing determinations in the public in- 
terest are: 

(a) That such sales may be made at the place of favorable 
demand and under the best circumstances to secure the market 
price therefor. 

(b) That bidders able to eee and pay for the properties to 
be sold may be secured. 

(c) That the powers of sale given to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian may be effectively exercised by him. 

7. Any property sold by the Alien Property Custodian either at 
public or private sale may be sold for cash or upon credit; and in the 
latter event such security for the payment of that portion of the pur- 
chase price remaining unpaid may be taken as he shall deem proper 
in the premises. He shall be authorized to set a minimum or upset 
price upon any property offered for sale by him; to fix and prescribe 
the terms and conditions upon which bids will be received ; to determine 
generally and specially qualifications to be met by persons offering to 
bid; to require deposits from prospective bidders; to determine gen- 
erally or specially the nature and extent of information concerning 
and property or properties offered or to be offered for sale which shall 
be given prospective bidders, and the inspection thereof which shall be 
allowed ; to have made auditor’s reports and appraisals of property or 
properties offered or to be offered for sale; and to make and establish 
general and special terms and conditions to govern any and all sales to 
be made by him. Any property or properties thus sold may be sold 
subject to or free from any or all debts, claims, obligations and liabil- 
ities of all kinds created or arising out of or in respect of, any such 
property or properties or the conduct or other operation of any such 
business or other undertaking by the Alien Property Custodian or 
otherwise; and subject to or free from liens, charges or incumbrances; 
and payment of such debts, claims, obligations, liabilities and liens, 
charges and incumbrances, and of all expenses of such sale or sales 
may be made out of the proceeds from such sale or sales, or may be 
required to be made or assumed by the purchaser, as the Alien Property 
Custodian shall determine. 

8. All costs'and expenses incurred by reason of or in respect of, and 
all claims and demands of every kind, character and description based 
upon or arising out of, the custody, management, administration, pro- 
tection, preservation and control of any such property and the conduct 
or other operation of any such going business or other undertaking and 
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the sale or other disposition of any such property, shall be limited to 
‘and paid or satisfied out of only the property or business or undertak- 
ing involved and out of which, on account of which, or in respect of 
which such cost, expenses, claim or demand shall have been incurred 
and shall have arisen or been created; provided: that whenever such 
property or the income therefrom or the assets of any such going busi- 
ness or other undertaking shall be insufficient therefor, such cost, 
expenses, claim or demand shall be charged thereto, but may be paid 
or satisfied out of money or other property received from, or as the 
property of, the same enemy. Neither the Alien Property Custodian 
nor any agent, attorney, bailee, manager or depositary appointed by him 
shall be liable personally to any one for or on account of anything done 
or omitted in respect of, or for any debt or other obligation of any 
kind or character owing, created or growing out of or in any other way 
arising from, any such property or the Custody, management, adminis- 
tration, protection, preservation, control and/or sale or other disposi- 
tion thereof, and/or from the conduct or other operation of any going 
business or undertaking; except in the event of intentional injury or 
fraudulent misconduct by the person attempted to be charged with 
liability. 

g. The Alien Property Custodian and agents, attorneys, bailees, 
managers and depositaries for him, within the limits of the authority 
granted by him, shall have power and authority to do any and all things 
reasonable or proper in or about or in respect to the exercise of any of 
the powers and authority specifically granted above; and in addition 
are authorized and directed hereby to manage all such property and to 
do any act or things in respect thereof or make any disposition thereof 

or any part thereof by sale or otherwise and exercise any rights or 
powers which may be or become appurtenant thereto or to the owner-, 
ship thereof, in like manner as though the Alien Property Custodian 
were the absolute owner thereof, suibject to no limitations or restrictions 
other than those specifically set forth herein or in said “Trading With 
the Enemy Act,” as amended or any prior Executive orders issued 
pursuant thereto not in-conflict herewith. ‘ 


Power to Issue Requirements Not Inconsistent with Licenses Granted 
Under the Authority of the President. 


t. Whenever the Alien Property Custodian shall after investigation 
determine that any money or other property, including any going busi- 
ness or other undertaking, which is being held, managed, used or 
employed under a license granted by the President, or in the exercise 
of the power and authority conferred upon the President by said Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act as amended, is owing or belonging to or held 
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for, by, on account of, on behalf of, or for the benefit of any enemy 
or ally of enemy, and such license provides as one of its terms or con- 
ditions that such property shall, upon demand or requirement of the 
Alien Property Custodian, be conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, and/or paid over to him, the Alien Property Custodian may, 
without the revocation of such license, require that said money or other 
property or any part or parcel thereof be conveyed, transferred, as- 
signed, delivered or paid over to him; subject, however, to the con- 
tinued exercise of such license, but under his supervision or under 
such other supervision as he may prescribe, and for such period of time 
or until the happening of such event as he shall prescribe. Whenever 
such money or property or any part thereof, at the time such require- 
ment is made, shall. be used or employed in or about the conduct or 
management of any mine, plant, factory, railroad or other transporta- 
tion facility, warehouse, mercantile or trading establishment or any sort 
of a going business or undertaking, the Alien Property Custodian may 
require that such money or other property and/or the proceeds from 
the conduct or management of such business be conveyed, tz-nsferred, 
assigned, delivered or paid over to him, subject to the continued exer- 
cise of such license and the continued conduct or management of such 
business or other undertaking as above provided; and he may leave all 
or such part of the money or other property of such business or other 
undertaking in the possession of the licensee or the agent or representa- 
tive of the licensee to be used, disposed of, and accounted for, in the 
continued exercise of such license. Any requirement made by the 
Alien Property Custodian pursuant to the provisions hereof shall be 
subject to modification or change by him at any time prior to the final 
compliance therewith. Any of such property other than money, includ- 
ing any such going business or undertaking, may be advertised and sold 
by the Alien Property Custodian, subject to the exercise of any such 
license, but for the account of the Alien Property Custodian or for the 
account of the purchaser as the Alien Property Custodian may de- 
termine ; and until the purchaser of such property shall be placed in the 
possession thereof or during such other period as the Alien Property — 
Custodian may determine. 


Effect upon the Statutory Powers of the Alien Property Custodian and 
upon Prior Executive Orders 


1. Nothing herein contained shall limit or shall be construed to limit, 
in any way the rights, powers and authority conferred upon the Alien 
Property Custodian by the “Trading With the Enemy Act” and the 
amendments thereto and the Executive orders heretofore issued pur- 
suant thereto. . 
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2. All executive orders heretofore made are amended and modified 
hereby to such an extent as may be necessary to conform with the pro- 
visions hereof; but with this exception, all of such orders in force and 
effect at the time this order is issued are expressiy ratified and con- 
tinued in full force and effect. 


WOODROW WILSON. - 


[Honorably discharged soldiers or sailors to be readmitted to Civil Service. ] 


Tue Wuite House, 78 July, 1978. 
A person leaving the classified civil service to engage in the military 
or naval service of the Government during the present war with Ger- 
many and who has been honorably discharged may be reinstated in the 
civil service at any time within five-years after his discharge, provided 
that at the time of reinstatement he has the required fitness to perform 
the duties of the position in which reinstatement is sought. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Possession and Control of Telegraph and Telephone Systems.] 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the 
constitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, bearing date July 16, 1918, resolved: 

That the President during the continuance of the present war is 
authorized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it necessary for the 
national security or defense, to supervise or to take possession and 
assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio sys- 
tem or systems, or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the war, 
which supervision, possession, control, or operation shall not extend » 
beyond the date of the proclamation by the President of the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Provided, That just compensa- 
tion shall be made for such supervision, possession, control, or opera- 
tion, to be determined by the President; and if the amount thereof, so 
determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to 
receive the sa:ne, such person shall be paid seventy-five per centum of 
the amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as, added to said seventy- 
five per centum, will make up such amount as will be just compensation 
therefor, in the manner provided for by section twenty-four, paragraph 
twenty, and section one hundred and forty-five of the Judicial Code: 
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Provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to amend, 
repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of the States in rela- 
tion to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several States, 
except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the trans- 
mission of Government communications, or the issue of stocks and 
bonds by such system or systems. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary for the national security and de- 
fense to supervise and to take possession and assume control of all 
telegraph and telephone systems and to operate the same in such man- 
ner, as may be needful or desirable ; 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the fore- 
going resolution, and by virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, 
do hereby take possession and assume control and supervision of each 
and every telegraph and telephone system, and every part thereof, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, including all equipment 
thereof and appurtenances thereto whatsoever and all materials and 
supplies. 

It is hereby directed that the supervision, possession, control, and 
operation of such telegraph and telephone systems hereby by me under- 
taken shall be exercised by and through the Postmaster General, Albert 
S. Burleson. Said Postmaster General may perform the duties hereby 
and hereunder imposed upon him, so long and to such extent and in 
such manner as he shall determine, through the owners, managers, 
boards of directors, receivers, officers, and employees of said telegraph 
and telephone systems. 

Until and except-so far as said Postmaster General shall from time 
to time by general or special orders otherwise provide, the owners, 
managers, boards of directors, receivers, officers, and employees of the 
various telegraph and telephone systems shall continue the operation 
thereof in the usual and ordinary course of the business of said sys- 
tems, in the names of their respective companies, associations, organiza- 
tions, owners, or managers, as the case may be. : 

Regular dividends hitherto declared, and maturing interest upon 
bonds, debentures, and other obligations, may be paid in due course; 
and such regular dividends and interest may continue to be paid until 
and unless the said Postmaster General shall, from time to time, other- 
wise by general or special orders determine; and, subject to the ap- 
proval of said Postmaster General, the various telegraph and telephone 
systems may determine upon and arrange for the renewal and extension 
of maturing obligations. 

By subsequent order of said Postmaster General supervision, pos- 
session, control, or operation, may be relinquished in whole or in part 
to the owners thereof of any telegraph or telephone system or any part 
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thereof supervision, possession, control, or operation of which is hereby 
assumed or which may be subsequently assumed in whole or in part 
hereunder. 

From and after twelve o’clock midnight on the 3tst day of July, 
1918, all telegraph and telephone systems included in this order and 
proclamation shall conclusively be deemed within the possession and 
control and under the supervision of said Postmaster General with- 
out further act or notice. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, in the District of Columbia, this 22nd day 

of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 

[SEAL.] dred and eighteen, and of the independence of the United 

States the one hundred and forty-third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

Frank L. Pox, Acting Secretary of State. 


[Possession and Control of the Transportation System of the Boston, Cape Cod 
and New York Canal Company.] : 
Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the 
Constitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives bearing date of April 6, 1917, 
resolved: 
“That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government ; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination fall of the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States ;” 
And by joint resolution bearing date of December 7, 1917, resolved: 
“That a state of war is hereby declared to exist between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hugarian Gov- 
ernment ; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government to carry on a war against 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination all the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States ;” 
And whereas it is provided by section 1 of the act approved August 
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29, 1916, entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” as follows: 

“The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, 
to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may 
be needful or desirable ;” 

And whereas it has now become necessary in the national defense to 
take possession and assume control of certain systems of transportation 
and to utilize the same, to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of 
other than war traffic thereon, for the transportation of troops, war ma- 
terial, and equipment therefor, and for other needful and desirable 
purposes connected with the prosecution of the war; 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the fore- 
going resolutions and statute, and by virtue of all other powers thereto 
me enabling, do hereby, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
take possession and assume control at 12:01 A. M. on the twenty-fifth 
day of July, 1918, of the following system of transportation and the 
appurtenances thereof, to wit; the canal and other property of the 
Boston Cape Cod and New York Canal Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
consisting of a ship canal extending from Cape Cod Bay to Buzzards 
Bay in Massachusetts, with all the appurtenances and equipment of 
said canal, including all the lands, easements, wharves, docks, build- 
ings, tugs, barges, ships, boats, tackle, appliances, and all other property 
of whatsoever kind owned, leased, chartered, controlled or used by the 
said corporation in the maintenance and operation of said canal or in 
connection with the towage, pilotage, or anchorage of vessels passing 
through the same. 

To the end that said system of transportation be utilized for the 
transfer and transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, to 
the exclusion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon; 
and that so far as such exclusive use be not necessary or desirable 
such system of transportation be operated and utilized in the perform- 
ance of such other services as the national interest may require and 
of the usual and ordinary operation of the said transportation system. 

It is hereby directed that the possession, control, operation, and util- 
ization of such transportation system, hereby by me undertaken, shall 
be exercised by and through William G. McAdoo, who has been duly 
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appointed and designated Director General of Railroads. Said Director 
General may perform the duties imposed upon him, so long and to such 
extent as he shall determine, through the board of directors, officers, 
and employees of said corporation; or through such other agen‘s or 
agencies as he may from time to time appoint. Until and except so far 
as said Director General shall from time to time by general or special 
orders otherwise provide, the board of directors, officers, and employees 
of said corporation shall continue the usual and ordinary opera.ion of 
said transportation system in the name of said corporation. 

Until and except so far as said Director General shall from time to 
time otherwise by general or special orders determine, such system of 
transportation shall remain subject to all existing statutes of the United — 
States and to all statutes and orders of regulating commissions of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; but any orders, general or special, 
hereafter made by said Director General shall have paramount authority 
and be obeyed as such. 

The Director General shall, as soon as may be after having assumed 
such possession and control, enter upon negotiations with the said 
corporation looking to an agreement for just and reasonable compensa- 
tion for the possession, use and control of its property. 

Except with the prior written assent of said Director General, no 
attachment by mesne process or on execution shall during Federal 
control be levied on or against any of the property of said corporation 
or used by said transportation system in the maintenance and operation 
of said canal while under Federal control; but suits may be brought by 
and against the said corporation and judgments rendered as hitherto 
until and except so far as said Director General may, by general or 
special orders, otherwise determine. 

From and after 12:01 A. M., on said twenty-fifth day of July, 1918, 
the transportation system included in this order and proclamation shall 
conclusively be deemed within the possession and control of said 
Director General without further act or notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and tuned the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 

\ in the District of Columbia this 22nd day of July, in the 

[seaL.] year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 

of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-third. J 
WOODROW WILSON. — 
By the President: 
FRANK L. Pork, Acting Secretary of State. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 
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ADDRESS TO FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 
[Deploring Mob Spirit.] 


Tue WuiteE House, July 26, 1918. 

My Fellow Countrymen: I take the liberty of addressing you upon 
a subject which so vitally affects the honor of the nation and the very 
character and integrity of our institutions that I trust you will think me 
justified in speaking very plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently here and there very 
frequently shown its head among us, not in any single region, but in 
many and widely separated parts of the country. There have been 
many lynchings, and every one of them has been a blow at the heart of 
ordered law and humane justice. No man who loves America, no man 
who really cares for her fame and honor and character, or who is 
truly loyal to her institutions, can justify mob action while the courts 
of justice are open and the governments of the States and the nation 
are ready and able to do their duty. We are at this very moment fight- 
ing lawless passion. Germany has outlawed herself among the nations 
because she has disregarded the sacred obligations of law and has made 
lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate her disgraceful example. 
I, for my part, am anxious to see every community in Ameriea rise 
above that level, with pride and a fixed resolution which no man or set 
of men can afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. If we really 
are, in deed and truth, let us see to it that we do not discredit our own. 
T say plainly that every American who takes part in the action of a mob 
or gives it any sort of countenance is no true son of this great democ- 
racy, but its betrayer, and does more to discredit her by that single dis- 
loyalty to her standards of law and right, than the words of her statesmen 
or the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the trenches can do to make suffer- 
ing peoples believe her to be their savior. How shall we commend 
democracy to the acceptance of other peoples if we disgrace our own 
by proving that it is, after all, no protection to the weak? Every mob 
contributes to German lies about the United States what her most 
gifted liars cannot improve upon by the way of calumny. They can 
at least say that such things cannot happen in Germany except in times 
of revolution, when law is swept away! 

I therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the Governors of 
all the States, the law officers of every community, and, above all, the 
men and women of every community in the United States, all who 
revere America and wish to keep her name without stain or reproach, 
will co-operate—not passively merely, but actively and watchfully—to 
make an end of this disgraceful evil. It cannot live where the com- 
munity does not countenance it. 
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I have called upon the nation to put its great energy into this war and 
it has responded—responded with a spirit and a genius for action that 
has thrilled the world. I now call upon it, upon its men and women 
everywhere, to see to it that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame un- 
tarnished. Let us show our utter contempt for the things that have 
made this war hideous among the ways of history by showing how 
those who love liberty and right and justice and are willing to lay 
down their lives for them upon foreign fields stand ready also to illus- 
trate to all mankind their loyalty to all things at home which they wish 
to see established everywhere as a blessing and protection to the peoples 
who have never known the privilege of liberty and self-government. 
I can never accept any man as a champion of liberty either for our- 
selves or for the world who does not reverence and obey the laws of 
our own beloved land, whose laws we ourselves have made. He has 
adopted the standards of the enemies of his country, whom he affects 
to despise. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Amending rules for operation of Panama Canal.] 


THe Wuite House, July 26, 1978. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me, I hereby establish the follow- 
ing Executive order for the Canal Zone: ; 

Section 1. Paragraph 20 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, 
entitled “Rules and regulations for the operation and navigation of the 
Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all waters under its 
jurisdiction,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“20. The captain or master of a vessel in canal waters, except while 
the vessel is being passed through the locks, shall be charged with the 
safe handling and proper navigation of the vessel; the pilot is to be 
considered as being on board solely in an advisory capacity, but masters 
of vessels must abide by rules and regulations of the canal as inter- 
preted by the pilot. No claim against the Panama Canal for damages 
on account of injury to a vessel or its cargo while in Canal Zone waters, — 
arising from the operation of the canal (other than the passing of © 
vessels through the locks) shall be allowed unless it shall be determined 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal that such injury was due to 
the negligence or want of care on the part of agents or employees of the 
Panama Canal, and there shall be an appropriation available for the 
payment of such claim.” 

Sec. 2. This order shall take effect from and after this date. 

WOODROW WILSON. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Giving Shipping Board power over chartering of American vessels and of 
foreign vessels by Americans, except small craft and vessels in inland 
or coastwise trade.] 

Whereas an act of Congress, approved July 18, 1918, entitled “An 
act to confer on the President power to prescribe charter rates and 
freight rates and to requisitiun vessels, and for other purposes,” con- 
tains, among others, the following sections conferring authority upon 
the President: 

“Sec. 5. That the President may, by proclamation, require that ves- 
sels of the United States of any specified class or description, or in 
any specified trade or trades, shall not be chartered unless the in- 
strument in which such charter is embodied, and the rates, terms, and 
conditions thereof are first approved by him. Whenever any vessel 
is comprised in any such proclamation, it shall be unlawful to make 
any charter thereof, or comply with or perform any of the rates, 
terms, or conditions of any charter thereof, or to operate such vessel 
under any charter, without first obtaining the approval thereof by the 
President. 

“Whenever any charter of such vessel is approved it shall be unlaw- 
ful, without the approval of the President first obtained, to make any 
alterations in such charter, or additions thereto, or deletions there- 
from, or to make or receive any payment, or do any act with respect 
to such vessel, except in accordance with such charter. 

“Sec. 8. That the President may, by, proclamation, extend the pro- 
visions of sections 5, 6, and 7, or any of them, to any vessel of foreign 
nationality under charter to a citizen of the United States or other 
person subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” 

“Sec. 10. That ithe President may, by proclamation, require that no 
citizen of the United States, or other person subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof; shall charter any vessel of foreign nationality unless the 
instrument in which such charter is embod’ed and the rates, terms, 
and conditions thereof are first approved by the President. After 
the making of such proclamation it shall be unlawful for any such 
citizen or person to make any charter of any such vessel, or comply 
with or perform any of the rates, terms, or conditions of any charter 
thereof, or to operate any such vessel under any charter without first 
obta’ning the approval thereof by the President. } 

“Whenever any such charter is approved it shall be unlawful, with- 
out the approval of the President first obtained, to make any altera- 
tions in such charter or additions thereto or deletions therefrom, or to 
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make or receive any payment or do any act with respect to such 
vessel, except in accordance with such charter.” 

And whereas, section 2 of said act prov.des as follows: 

“Sec. 2, That the President may exercise the power and authority 
hereby vested in him through such agency or agencies as he shail 
determine from time to time.” 

And whereas, the necessities of the war require that the control 
now exercised over shipping by the United States Shipping Board 
be made more effective ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, acting under authority conferred in section 5 of 
said act, do proclaim that hereafter vessels of the United States, being 
full power-driven vessels of 250 tons gross burden or over, or sailing 
vessels with or without auxiliary power of 50 tons gross burden or 
over, excepting vessels plying exclusively on the inland rivers and 
canals of the United States, vessels operating in ‘the Great Lakes or 
other inland waters, and vessels operating exclusively in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, shall not hereafter be chartered 
unless the instrument in which such charter is embodied, and the rates, 
terms, and conditions thereof are first approved by the President. 

Under authority conferred in’section 8 of said act, I do further pro- 
claim that the provisions of said section 5, and of this proclamation, 
shall be, and they. are hereby, extended to any vessel of foreign 
nationality under charter to a citizen of the United States or other per- 
son subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

Under authority conferred in section 10 of said act, I do further 
proclaim that hereafter no citizen of the United States or other person 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof shall charter any vessel of foreign 
nationality unless the instrument in which such charter is embodied 
and the rates, terms, and conditions thereof are first approved by 
the President. 

I do hereby designate the United States Shipping Board as the 
agency through which shall be exercised all power and authority con- 
ferred upon the President in sections 5, 8, and 10 of said act with 
respect to the classes or descriptions of vessels and the trades speci- 
fied in this proclamation. Such power and authority may be exercised 
by said United States Shipping Board through such agents or agencies 
as it may create or designate. 

Nothing contained in this proclamation shall be deemed to with- 
draw from the United States Shipping Board or the War Trade Board 
any authority now exercised, directly or indirectly, over foreign or 
American vessels, by virtue of powers conferred under Title VIT of 
an act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreion 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
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States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this 29th day of July, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen and 
[SEAL] of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-third. 
By the President: WOODROW WILSON. 
Frank L. Povx, Acting Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Supply of petroleum products specifications assigned to Fuel Administration. ] 


THe WuiteE House, July 31, 1918. 

Whereas in order to avoid duplication of effort, and in the interest 
of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Government 
and for the better utilization of resources and industries, it is desirable 
that there shall be a standardization of specifications for the supply 
of petroleum and its products to the United States Government, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Chief Executive, 
and by virtue of the powers conferred on me by the act of Congress, 
entitled “An act authorizing the President to co-ordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in 
the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government,” approved May 20, 1918, do hereby order that the func- 
tion, power, and duty of preparing and adopting specifications for 
the supply of petroleum and its products to any and all departments, 
bureaus, agencies, and offices of the Government be transferred to 
and exercised by the United States Fuel Administrator. The United 
States Fuel Administrator shall exercise such functions, powers, and 
duties through a committee on standardization of petroleum specifica- 
tions, which shall be composed of the following members: 

A chairman, who shall be appointed by the United States Fuel 
Administrator; one member who shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of War; one member who shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy; one member who shall be appointed “by the chairman of the 
Shipping Board; one member who shall be appointed by the Director 
General of the Railroad Administration; one member who shall be 
appointed by the Director of the Bureau of Mines; and one member 
who shali be appointed by the Director of the Bureau of Standards. 


ls 
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LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN IN WALL STREET 


LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN. 


The enthusiasm and patriotism called forth in the five great campaigns for 
war loans in the United States during the struggle against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary is well attested by the foregoing scene. Although the street 
is the financial hub of the United States, and at this time was the financial 
hub of the world, and although the hour was noon, all business was suspended 
to hear the speaker present her appeal for financial support of the War. She 
is standing before the statue of the Father of His Country on the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury Building, and in the background Trinity Church looks 
benignantly upon the scene. 

The Encyclopedic Index article on Liberty Loans gives full statistics and 
details concerning the five great popular war loans floated in the United 
States in 1917-1919. The significance of a Liberty Bond is discussed by 
President Wilson on pages 8481, 8627 and 8702. 
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The Geceators so prepared and adopted shall be binding upon 
and govern all departments, bureaus, agencies, and offices of the 
Government. It shall further be the duty of the United States Fuel 
Administrator, acting through said Committee on Standardization of 
Petroleum Specifications, ‘to take all proper means to bring about a 
standardization of petroleum specifications for the purchases in the 
United States of the allied Governments. 

This order shall be and remain in full force and effect during the 
continuance of the present war and for six months after the ter- 
mination thereof by the proclamation of a treaty of peace, or until 
amended, modified, or rescinded. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


[Issuance of Passports and Permits to enter or leave the United States.] 


Whereas by act of Congress approved the 22d day of May, 1918, 
entitled “An act to prevent in time of war departure from and entry 
into the United States contrary to the public safety,” it is provided 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That when the 
United States is at war, if the President shall find that the public 
safety requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those 
provided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the departure of 
persons from and their entry into the United States, and shall make 
public proclamation thereof, it shall, until otherwise ordered by the 
President or Congress, be unlawful— 

“(a) For any alien to depart from or enter or attempt to depart 
from or enter the United States except under such reasonable rules, 
regulations, and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe; 

“(b) For any person to transport or attempt to transport from or 
into the United States another person with knowledge or reasonable 
cause to believe that the departure or entry of such other person is 
forbidden by this act; j 

“(c) For any person knowingly to make any false statement in an 
application for permission to depart from or enter the United States 
with intent to induce or secure the granting of such permission either 
for himself or for another; 

“(d) For any person knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish 
or assist in furnishing to another a permit or evidence of Pee 
to depart or enter not issued and designed for such other person’s use; 

“(e) Fér any person knowingly to use or attempt to use any per- 
mit or evidence of permission to depart or enter not issued and de- 
signed for his use; 
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“(f) For any person to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or alter, or 
cause or procure to be forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, 
any permit or evidence of permission to depart from or enter the 
United States; 

“(g¢) For any person knowingly to use or attempt to use or furnish 
to another for use any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or 
altered permit, or evidence of permission, or any permit or evidence 
of permission which, though originally valid, has become or been 
made void or invalid. 

“Sec. 2. That after such proclamation as is provided for by the 
preceding section has been made and published and while said proc- 
lamation is in force, it shall, except as otherwise provided by the 
President, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent may authorize and prescribe, be unlawful for any citizen of the 
United States to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or 
enter the United States unless he bears a valid passport. 

“Sec. 3. That any person who shail willfully violate any of the 
provisions of this act, or of any order or proclamation of the President 
promulgate, or of any permit, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 
person, imprisoned for not more than twenty years, or both; and the 
officer, director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly participates 
in such violation shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, or 
both; and any vehicle or any vessel, together with its or her appur- 
tenances, equipment, tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in any 
such violation, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That the term ‘United States’ as used in this act includes 
the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental or insular, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“The word ‘person’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
individual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation, or body politic.” 

And whereas other provisions relating to departure from and entry 
into the United States are contained in section 3, subsection (b), of 
the trading-with-the-enemy act, approved October 6, 1917, and in sec- 
tion 4067 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of April 16, 
1918, and sections 4068, 4069, and 4070 of the Revised Statutes, and 
in the regulations prescribed in the President’s proclamations of April 
6, 1917; November 16, 1917; December 11, 1917; and April 19, 1918; 

And whereas the act of May 20, 1918, authorizes me to co-ordinate 
and consolidate executive agencies and bureaus in the interest, of 
economy and more efficient concentration of the Government; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of “merica, acting under and by virtue of the aforesaid authority 
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vested in me, do hereby find and publicly proclaim and declare that the 
public safety requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to 
those provided otherwise than by the act of May 22, 1918, above men- 
tioned, shall be imposed upon the departure of persons from and their 
entry into the United States; and I make the following orders there- 
under: 

1. No citizen of the United States shall receive a passport entitling 
him to leave or enter the United States unless it shall affirmatively 
appear that there are adequate reasons for such departure or entry 
and that such departure or entry is not prejudicial to the interests of 
the United States. 

2. No alien shall receive permission to depart from or enter the 
United States unless it’ shall affirmatively appear that there is rea- 
sonable necessity for such departure or entry and that such departure 
or entry is not prejudicial to the interests of the United States. 

3. The provisions of this proclamation and the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated in pursuance hereof shall not be held to suspend 
or supersede in any respect, except as herein expressly provided the 
President’s proclamations of April 6, 1917; November 16, 1917; De- 
cember 11, 1917, and April 19, 1918, above referred to; nor shall any- 
thing contained herein be construed to suspend or supersede any rules 
or regulations issued under the Chinese-exclusion law or the immigra- 

tion laws except as herein expressly provided; but the provisions 
hereof shall, subject to the provisos above mentioned, be regarded as 
additional to such rules and regulations. Compliance with this proc- 
lamation and the rules and regulations promulgated in pursuance 
hereof shall not exempt any individual from the duty of complying 
with any statute, proclamation, order, rule, or regulations not referred 
to herein. . 

4. I hereby designate the Secretary of State as the official who shall 
grant, or in whose name shall be granted, permission to aliens to depart 
from or enter the United States; I reaffirm sections 25, 26, and 27 of 
the Executive order of October 12,.1917, vesting in the Secretary of 
State the administration of the provisions of section 3, subsection (b), 
of the trading with enemy act; I transfer to the Secretary of State the 
Executive administration of regulations 9 and 10 of the President’s . 
proclamation of April 6, 1917; of regulation 15 of the President’s proc- 
lamation of November 16, 1917, and of regulations 1 and 2 of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of December I, 1917, and the executive adminis- 
tration of the aforesaid regulations as extended by the President’s 
proclamation of April 19, 1918, said executive administration hereto- 
fore having been delegated to the Attorney General under dates of 
April 6, 1917; November 16, 1917; December 11, 1917, and April 19, 
1918. The Rules and Regulations made by the Secretary of the 

; ; 


‘ 
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Treasury, as authorized by Title Il, section 1, of the espionage act 
approved June 15, 1917, and by the Executive order of December 3, 

‘1917, shall be superseded by this proclamation andthe rules and 
regulations promulgated in pursuance hereof in so far as they are 
inconsistent therewith. 

I hereby direct all departments of the Government to co-operate 
with the Secretary of State in the execution of his duties under this 
proclamation and the rules and regulations promulgated in pursuance 
hereof. They shall upon his request make available to him for that 
purpose the services of their respective officials and agents. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall, at the request of the Secretary of State, each 
appoint a representative to render to the Secretary of State, or his 

. Tepresentative, such assistance and advice as he may desire respecting 
the administration of this proclamation and of the rules and regula- 
tions aforesaid. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this eighth day of August, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
[SEAL] and of the independence of the United States, the one hun- 
dred and forty-third. 

By the President: WOODROW WILSON. 

Rosert LAnsING, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Eliminating foreign interests from United States shipping.] 


Whereas, an act of Congress, entitled “Shipping act, 1916,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended by an act of Congress entitled “An 
act to amend the act approved September 7, 1916, entitled, ‘An act 
to establish a United States Shipping Board for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve 
and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of 
the United States with its territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate 
commerce of the United States; and for other purposes,’” approved 

. July 15, 1918, contains the following provisions : 
Sec. 37. That when the United States is at war or during any 
national emergency, the existence of which is declared by procla- 
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mation of the President, it shall be unlawful, without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the board: 

(a) To transfer or to place under any foreign registry or 

_ flag any vessel owned in whole or in part by any person a citizen 

of the United States of by a corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State, Territory, District, or posses- 
sion thereof; or 

(b) To sell, mortgage, lease, charter, deliver, or in any man- 
ner transfer, or agree to sell, mortgage, lease, charter, deliver, or 
in any manner transfer, to any person not a citizen of the United 
States (1) any such vessel or any interest therein, or (2) any 
vessel documented under the laws of the United States, or any 
interest therein, or (3) any shipyard, dry dock, ship-building or 
ship-repairing plant or facilities or any interest therein; or 

(c) To enter into any contract, agreement, or understanding 
to construct a vessel within the United States for or to be deliv- 
ered to any person not a citizen of the United States, without ex- 
pressly stipulating that such construction shall not begin until 
after the war or emergency proclaimed by the President has 
ended; or . 

(d) To make any agreement, or effect any understanding 
whereby there is vested in or for the benefit of any person not a 
citizen of the United States, the controiling interest or a major- 
ity of the voting power in a corporation which is organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any State, Territory, District, 
or possession thereof, and which owns any vessel, shipyard, 
dry dock, or ship-building or ship-repairing plant or facilities; or 

(e) To cause or procure any vessel constructed in whole or 
in part within the United States, which has never cleared for any 
foreign port, to depart from a port of the United States before 
it has been documented under the laws of the United States. 

And whereas the destruction of maritime tonnage during the pres- 
ent war has rendered it imperative that the American merchant ma- 
rine be retained under American control and free from alien 
influence; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, acting under authority conferred in me by said 
act, do hereby proclaim that a state of war and a national emergency 
within, the meaning of said act do now exist, and I do hereby enjoin 
all persons from doing of the things in said act declared to be un- 
lawful. : 

For the purposes of said act of Congress, the national emergency 
herein proclaimed shall be deemed to continue until its termination 
has been evidenced by a proclamation of the President. 


\ 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this 7th day of August, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-third. 
By the President: WOODROW WILSON. 
FRANK L. Pork, Acting Secretary of State. 


APPEAL FOR INCREASED COAL 
PRODUCTION 


Tue Wuite House, August 9, 1918. 
To All Engaged in Coal Mining: 

The existing scarcity of coal is creating a grave danger—in fact, 
the most serious which confronts us—and calls for prompt and vigorous 
action on the part of both operators and miners. Without an ade- 
quate -supply, our war program will be retarded; the effectiveness 
of our fighting forces in France will be lessened; the lives of our sol- 
diers will be.unnecessar ly endangered and their hardships increased, 
and there will be. much suffering in many homes throughout the coun- 
try during the coming Winter. 

I am well aware that your ranks have been seriously depleted by 
the draft, by voluntary enlistment, and by the demands of other 
essential industries. This handicap can be overcome, however, and 
sufficient coal con be mined in spite of it, if every one connected 
with the industry, from the highest official to the youngest boy, will 
give his best work each day for the full number of work hours. 

The operators must be zealous as never before to bring about the 
highest efficiency of management, to establ’sh the best possible work- 
ing conditions, and to accord fair treatment to everybody, so that the 
opportunity to work at his best may be accorded every workman. 

The miners should report for work every day unless prevented. 
by unavoidable causes, and should not only stay in the mines the 
full time, but also see to it that they get more coal than ever before. 
The other workers in and about the mines should work as regularly 
and faithfully, so that the work of the miner may not be retarded — 
in any way. This will be especially-necessary from this time forward, 
for your numbers may be further lessened by the draft, which will 
induct into the army your fair share of those not essential to industry. 

Those who are drafted but who are essential will be given de- 
ferred classification, and it is their patriotic duty to accept it. And 
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it is the patriotic duty of their friends and neighbors to hold them in 
high regard for doing. so. \ 

The only worker who deserves the condemnation of his commun- 
ity is the one who fails to give his best in this crisis; not the one who 
accepts deferred classification and works regularly and diligently to 
increase the coal output. 

A great task is to be performed. The operators and their staffs alone 
cannot do it, nor can the mine workers alone do it; but both parties, 
working hand in hand, with a grim determination to rid the country 
of its greatest obstacle to winning the war, can do it. 

It is with full confidence that I call upon you to assume the burden 
of producing an ample supply of coal. You will, I am sure, accept 
this burden, and will successfully carry it through, and in so doing 
you will be performing a service just as worthy as service in the 
trenches, and will win the applause and gratitude of the whole 
nation. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Registration in draft of men reaching age of 21 since June 5, 1918.] 


[The proclamation opens by quoting the six sections to be found on pages 8510, ~ 
8511, 8256, 8257 and 8258.] 

And whereas the last preceding date of registration under the terms 
of the said public resolution approved May 20, 1918, was June 5, 1918: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, do call upon all male persons, either citizens of the United 
States or residing in the several States, or in the District of Columbia, 
who have, since the 5th day of June, 1918, and on or before the 24th 
day of August, 1918, attained their twenty-first birthday, to register 
in accordance with the above law and the regulations prescribed there- 
under: Provided, however, That the following persons are hereby 
exempted from registration: Officers and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the National Guard and 
- Naval Militia wh'le in the service of the United States, and officers 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps while in active service. 

And I do further proclaim and give notice to every person subject 
to registration in the several States, and in the District of Columbia, 
in accordance with the above law, that the time and place of registra- 
tion shall be between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. on the 24th day of August, 
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1918, at the office of the local board having jurisdiction of the area 
wherein he permafently resides, or at.such other place as shall be 
designated by public notice by such local board. 

And I do call upon the governor of each of the several States, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and all members 
of local boards and agents thereof appointed under the provision of 
the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, to perform certain duties 
‘in the execution of the foregoing law, which duties have been com- 
municated to them directly in regulations prescribed under the terms 
of said public resolution. 

A day for registration in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico will be named in a later proclamation. 


[The proclamation closes with the same words as the proclamation upon 
pages 8512 and 8513.] 
Done in the District of Columbia this 13th day of August in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen and 
[SEAL.] of the independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-third. 
By the President: WOODROW WILSON. 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


LETTER 
[Education in War Time.] 


: Tue Waite House, July 31, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I am pleased to know that despite the unusual burdens imposed 
upon our people by the war they have maintained their schools and 
other agencies of education so nearly at their normal efficiency. That 
this should be continued throughout the war and that, in so far as 
the draft law will permit, there should be no falling off in attendance 
in elementary schools, high schools or colleges is a matter of the very 
greatest importance, affecting both our strength in war and our na- 
tional welfare and efficiency when the war is over. So long as the war 
continues there will be constant need of very large numbers of men 
and women of the highest and most thorough training for war service 
in many lines. After the war there will be urgent need not only for 
trained leadership in all lines of industrial, commercial, social and 
civil life, but for a very high average of intelligence and preparation on 
the part of all the people. I would therefore urge that the people 
continue to give generous support to their schools of all grades and 
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that the schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible to the new con- 
ditions to the end that no boy or girl shall have less opportunity for edu- 
cation because of the war and that the Nation may be strengthened as 
it can only be through the right education of all its people. I approve 
most heartily your plans for making through the Bureau of Education 
a comprehensive campaign for the support of the schools and for the 
maintenance of attendance upon them, and trust that you may have 
the cooperation in this work of the American Council on Education. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Amending the Executive Order of October 12th, 1917, to provide for a Repre- 
sentative of the War Industries Board on the War Trade. Board.] 
Tue WuiteE House, August 20, 1978. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act To define, reg- 
ulate, and punish Trading with the Enemy and for other purposes,” 
approved October 6, 1917, and by Title VII of the act approved June 
I5, 1917, entitled “An Act To punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States and for other purposes,” I do hereby amend the 
Order of October rath, 1917, vesting power and authority in designated 
officers and establishing the War Trade Board, composed of representa- 
tives, respectively, of the Secretary of State, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the Secretary of Agriculture, of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, of the Food Administrator, and of the United States Shipping 
Board, by changing: Paragraph I of said Order to read as follows: 
“TJ, J hereby establish a War Trade Board to be composed of 
representatives, respectively, of the Secretary of State,.of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the Secretary of Agriculture, of 
the Secretary of Commerce, of the Food Administrator, of the 
United States Shipping Board, and of the War Industries Board.” 
The Order of October 12th, 1917, as so amended is hereby con- 
firmed and continued, and all orders and proclamations heretofore 
issued vesting power and authority in the War Trade Board are hereby 
confirmed and made applicable to the War Trade Board constituted 


in accordance with this Order. : 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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A PROCLAMATION 


{Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to Dispose of Surplus Coal from 
the Mine Operated by the Alaskan Railroad Commission. ] 

Whereas, Section 2 of the act of Congress approved October 
20; 1914 (38 Stats., 741), authorizes the mining of coal from re- 
served areas in Alaska under the direction of the President, when 
necessary, by reason of the insufficient supply, for national protection, 
or relief from oppressive conditions, and 

Whereas, it appears that the available supply of coal’ for domestic 
and other uses in the Territory of Alaska is by reason of existing con- 
ditions inadequate and insufficient, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, under and by virtue of said statute, do hereby 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior, during the period 
of the existing war, to sell and dispose of surplus coal taken from the 
mine now being operated by the Alaskan Railroad Commission, for 
supplying domestic and other local needs in the Territory. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 27th day of August, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 

[SEAL] and of the independence of the United States, the one hun- 

dred and forty-third. al 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANsING, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


{Appointing Day for Registration of all Male Citizens Between the Ages of 
18 and 45.] 

Whereas Congress has enacted and the President has, on the 
thirty-first day of August, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
approved an act amending the.act approved May eighteenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen ; 

And whereas said act, as amended, contains the following pro- 
visions : 

Sec. 5. That all male persons between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 


both inclusive, shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations 
to be prescribed by the President and upon proclamation by the President 
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or other public notice given by him or by his direction stating the time or 
times and place or places of any such registration, it shall be the duty of all 
persons of the designated ages, except officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army; officers and enlisted men of the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States; officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
enlisted men in the enlisted-“Reserve Corps while in the service of the 
United States; officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 
officers. and enlisted and enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force and 
Marine Corps Reserve while in the service of the United States ; officers 
commissioned in the Army of the United States under the provisions of this 
act; persons who, prior to any day set for registration by the President here- 
under, have registered under the terms of this act or under the terms of the 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution providing for the registration for military 
service of all male persons citizens of the United States and all male persons 
residing in the United States who have, since the fifth day of June, nineteen 
hundred. and seventeen, and on or before the day set for the registration by 
proclamation by the President, attained the age of twenty-one years, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe 
under the terms of the act approved May eighteenth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,’” approved May twentieth, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, whether called for service or not, and diplo- 
matic representatives, technical attaches of foreign embassies and Jegations, 
consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents of foreign coun- 
tries, residing in the United States, who are not citizens of the United States, 
to present themselves for and submit to registration under the provisions of 
this act; and every such person shall be deemed to have notice of the require- 
ments of this act upon the publication of any such proclamation or any 
such other public notice as aforesaid given by the President or by his direction 
and any person who shall willfully fail or refuse to present himself for registra- 
tion or to submit thereto as herein provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction in a district court of the United States having juris- 
diction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year and 
shall thereupon be duly registered; Provided, That in the call of the docket 
precedence shall be given, in courts trying the same, to the trial of criminal pro- 
ceedings under this act: Provided further, That persons shall be subject to reg- 
istration as herein provided who shall have attained their eighteenth birthday 
and who shall not have attained their forty-sixth birthday on or before the day 
set for the registration in any such proclamation by the President or any such 
other public notice given by him or by his direction, and all persons so registered 
shall be and remain subject to draft in the forces hereby authorized unless 
exempted or excused therefrom a in ine act LP ebcee mire eR EL mite 
ident may at such intervals as he may desire from time 
Br scaie see on have attained the age of eighten years since the last pre-: 
ceding date of registration and on or before the next date set for registration 
by proclamation by the President, except such persons as are exempt from reg- 
istration hereunder, to register in the same manner and subject to the same 
requirements and liabilities as those previously registered under the oe 
hereof: And provided further, That in the case of temporary absence from actua 
lace of legal residence of any person liable to registration as provided herein, 
heh registration may be made by mail under regulations to be prescribed by 
President. * * * } oe : 
meee 6. That the President is hereby authorized to eels fe eels ee 
any or all departments and any or all officers or agents . is es ni s sre 
and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Co Bay ia, s AS 
isions thereof, in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents o 
United States and of the several States, tak es and gaa eae yeh: and 
istri 1 i ersons designated or appointed unde 
Se etalk el inniee Prosident eeier azicls appointments are made by 
Eee cider: Gimeat or by the governor or other officer of | felines or aes 
She ee eae stall buter ot dicot, ondall aa) Ge 
periesey Sue é i ointed shall hereby have full 
and agents oF ee aauere Sas eres aor of this act by the direction 
pe: parte  Cietenpandence in the execution of this act may be carried 
of Bia envelopes bearing the frank of the War Department. Any person 
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charged as herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of the 


provisions of this act or the regulations made or directions given thereunder 
who shall fail or neglect to perform such duty, and any person charged with 
such duty or having and exercising any authority under said act, regulations, 
or directions who shall knowingly make or be a party to the making of any 
false or incorrect registration, physical examination, exemption, enlistment, 
enrollment, or muster; and any person who shall make or be a party to the 
making of any false statement or certificate as to the fitness or liability of him- 
self or any other person for service under the provisions of this act, or regu- 
lations made by the President thereunder, or otherwise evades or aids another 
to evade the requirements of this act or of said regulations, or who, in any 
manner, shall fail or neglect fully to perform any duty required of him in the 
execution of this act, shall, if not subject to military law, be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction in the district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or, if subject to military law, shall be tried by court-martial and suffer such 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, do call upon the governor of each of the several States and 
Territories, the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and all members of local boards and agents thereof appointed under 
the provisions of said act of Congress approved May eighteenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen, and all officers and agents of 
the several States and Territories, of the District of Columbia, and of 
the counties and municipalities therein, to perform certain duties in the 
execution of the foregoing law, which duties will be communicated 
to them directly in regulations of even date herewith. 

And I do further proclaim and give notice to every person subject 
to registration in the several States and in the District of Columbia, in 
accordance with the above law, that the time and place of such regis- 
tration shall be between seven a. m. and nine p. m. on Thursday, the 
twelfth day of September, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
at a registration place in the precinct wherein he then has his perma- 
nent home, or at such other place as shall be designated by public 
notice by the local board having jurisdiction of the area wherein he 
then has his permanent home. All male persons in the United States 
who shall have attained their eighteenth birthday and who shall not 
have attained their forty-sixth birthday on or before Thursday, the 
twelfth day of September, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
the day therein named for registration, are required to register: Pro- 
vided, however, That the following persons are hereby exempted 
from registration to wit: Persons who, prior to the day herein set 
for registration, have registered. under the terms of the act approved 
May 18, 1917, or under the terms of the public resolution of Congress 
approved May 20, 1918, whether called for service or not; officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army; officers commissioned in the Army 
of the United States, and men of the forces drafted, under the pro- 
visions of the act approved May 18, 1917; officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard while in the service of the United States 3; officers 
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of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps while in the service of the United States; officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps; officers and enlisted and 
enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force and Marine Corps: Reserve 
while in the service of the United States; and diplomatic representa- 
tives, technical attaches of foreign embassies and legations, consuls 
general, consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents of foreign countries, 
residing in the United States, who are not citizens of the United 
States, 

A day or days for registration in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico will be named in later proclamations. 

As required by the regulations, every local board having jurisdiction ° 
in a city of 30,000 population or over will promptly cause the mayor 
thereof to be notified of the place or places designated for registration; 
every local board having jurisdiction in a county, parish, or similar 
unit will promptly cause the clerk thereof to be notified of the place 
or places designated for registration, and every local board having 
jurisdiction in a State or Territory the area of which is divided into 
divisions for the administration of the act approved May 18, 1917, will 
promptly cause the clerks of the townships within its division to be 
notified of the place or places designated for registration. 

And I do call upon every mayor, county clerk, or township clerk 
receiving such notification to have a list of said places of registration 
posted, and do charge him with the duty of having all persons making 
inquiry informed of the place or places at which they may register. 

Any person who, on account of sickness, will be unable to present 
himself for registration may apply on or before the day of registration 
at the office of any local board for instructions as to how he may 
register by agent. 

Any person who expects to be absent on the day designated for 
registration from the jurisdiction of the board in which he then per- 
manently resides may register by mail, but his registration card must 
reach the local board having jurisdiction of the area wherein he then_ 
permanently resides by the day herein named for registration. Any 
such person should apply as soon as practicable at the office of a local 
board for instructions as to how he may register by mail. 

Any person who has no permanent residence must register at the 
place designated for registration by the local board having jurisdiction 
of the area wherein he may be on the day herein named for registra- 
tion. 

Any person who, on account of absence at sea, or om account of 
absence without the territorial limits of the United States, may be 
unable to comply with the regulations pertaining to absentees, shall, 
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within five-days after reaching the United States, register with his 
proper local board or as provided in the regulations for other absentees. 

Fifteen months ago the men of the country from twenty-one to 
thirty years of age were registered. Three months ago, and again 
this month, those who have just reached the age of twenty-one were 
added. It now remains to include all men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. 

This is not a new policy. A century and a quarter ago it was 
deliberately ordained by those who were then responsible for the 
safety and defense of the Nation that the duty of military service 
should rest upon all able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five. We now accept and fulfill the obligation which they 
established, an obligation expressed in our national statutes from that 
time until now. We solemnly purpose a decisive victory of arms and 
deliberately devote the larger part of the military man power of the 
Nation to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first been ready to go. They have 
furnished voluntary enlistments out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Our military authorities regard them as having the highest combatant 
qualities. Their youthful enthusiasm, their virile eagerness, their 
gallant spirit of daring make them the admiration of all who see them 
in action. They covet not only the distinction of serving in this great 
war but also the inspiring memories which hundreds of thousands of 
them will cherish through the years to come, of a great duty and a 
great service for their country and for mankind. 

By the men of the older group now called upon, the opportunity 
now opened to them will be accepted with the calm resolution of those 
who realize to the full the deep and solemn significance of what they 
do. Having made a place for themselves in their respective commu- 
nities, having assumed at home the graver responsibilities of life in 
many spheres, looking back upon honorable records in civil and in- 
dustrial life, they will realize as perhaps no others could how entirely 
their own fortunes and the fortunes of all whom they love are put 
at stake in this war for right, and will know that the very records 
they have made render this new duty the commanding duty of their 
lives. They know how surely this is the Nation’s war, how impera- 
tively it demands the mobilization and massing of all our resources of 
every kind. They will regard this call as the supreme call of their 
day and will answer it accordingly. 

Only a portion of those who register will be called upon to bear 
arms. Those who are not physically fit will be excused ; those exempted 
by alien allegiance; those who should not be relieved of their present 
responsibilities; above all, those who can not be spared from the 
civil and industrial tasks at home upon which the success of our: 
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armies depends as much as upon the fighting at the front. But all 
must be registered in order that the selection for military service may 
be made intelligently and with full information. This will be our 
final demonstration of loyalty, democracy, and the will to win, our 
solemn notice to all the world that we stand absolutely together in 
a common resolution and purpose. It is the call to duty to which 
every true man in the country will respond with pride and with the 
consciousness that in doing so he plays his part in vindication of a 
great cause at whose summons every. true heart offers its supreme 
service. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District. of Columbia this 31st day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen 
[SEAL.] and of the independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and forty-third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


LETTER 


[Endorsing Zionist Movement.] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., September 1,1918. 
My Dear Rast WISE: 

I have watched with deep and sincere interest the reconstructive 
work which the Weizmann commission has done in Palestine at the 
instance of the British Government, and I welcome an opportunity to 
express the satisfaction I have felt in the. progress of the Zionist 
movement in the United States and in the allied countries since the 
declaration by Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the British Government, of 
Great Britain’s approval of the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and his promise that the British Govern- . 
ment would use its best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that 
object, with the understanding that nothing would be done to preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish people in Palestine 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in other countries. 

I think that all Americans will be deeply moved by the report that 
even in this time of stress the Weizmann commission has been able 
to lay the foundation of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, with 
the promise that that bears of spiritual rebirth. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Rapsi STEPHEN S. WISE, _ WOODROW WILSON. 


New York City. 
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ADDRESS TO FELLOW-CITIZENS 
[Labor Day, 1918.] 


My Fellow-citizens: _ Labor Day, 1918, is not like any Labor Day 
that we have known. Labor Day was always deeply significant with 
us. Now it is supremely significant. Keenly as we were aware a 
year ago of the enterprise of life and death upon which the Nation 
had embarked, we did not perceive its meaning as clearly as we do 
now. We knew that we were all partners and must stand and strive 
together, but we did not realize as we do now that we are all enlisted 
men, members of a single army, of many parts and many tasks, but 
commanded by a single obligation, our faces set toward a single object. 
We now know that every tool in every essential industry is a weapon, 
and a weapon wielded for the same purpose that an Army rifle is 
wielded—a weapon which if we were to lay down no rifle would be of 
any use. 

And a weapon for what? What is the war for? Why are we 
enlisted? Why should we be ashamed. if we were not enlisted? At 
first it seemed hardly more than a war of defense against the military 
aggression of Germany. Belgium had been violated, France invaded, 
and Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 1866, to work out her 
ambitions in Europe; and it was necessary to meet her force with 
force. But it is clear now that it is much more than a war to alter 
the balance of power in Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was strik- 
ing at what free men everywhere desire and must have—the right to 
determine their own fortunes, to insist upon justice, and to oblige 
governments to act for them and not for the private and selfish 
interest of a governing class. It is a war to make the nations and 
peoples of the world secure against every such power as the German 
autocracy represents. It is a war of emancipation. Not until it is 
won can men anywhere live free from constant fear or breathe freely 
while they go about their daily tasks and know that governments are 
their servants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars which labor should support 
and support with all its.concentrated power. The world can not be 
safe, men’s lives can not be secure, no man’s rights can be confidently 
and successfully asserted against the rule and mastery of arbitrary 
groups and special interests, so long as governments like that which, 
after long premeditation, drew Austria and Germany into this war 
are permitted to control the destinies and the daily fortunes of 
anen and nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the fires 
of which innocent men, women, and children are to be the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which industry must 
sustain. The army of laborers at home is as important, as essential, 
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as the army of fighting men in the far fields of actual battle. And the 
laborer is not only needed as much as the soldier. It is his war. The 
soldier is his champion and representative. To fail to win would be 
to imperil everything that the laborer has striven for and held dear 
since freedom first had its dawn and his struggle for justice began. 
The soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles to think 
of it. They are crusaders. They are fighting for no selfish advantage 
for their own Nation. They would despise anyone who fought for 
the selfish advantage of any nation. They are giving their lives that 
homes everywhere, as well as the homes they love in America, may be 
kept sacred and safe, and men everywhere be free as they insist upon 
being free. They are fighting for the ideals of their own land— 
great ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light the way for all 
men to the places where justice is done and men live with lifted heads 
and emancipated spirits. That is the reason they fight with solemn 
joy and are invincible. 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh comprehension not only 
of what we are about, and of renewed and clear-eyed resolution, but 
a day of consecration also, in which we devote ourselves without 
pause or limit to the great task of setting our own country and the 
whole world free to render justice to all and of making it impossible 
for small groups of political rulers anywhere to disturb our peace or 
the peace of the world or in any way to make tools and puppets of 
those upon whose consent and upon whose power their own authority 
and their own very existence depend. 

We may count upon each other. The Nation is of a single mind. 
It is taking counsel with no special class. It is serving no private or 
single interest. Its own mind has been cleared and fortified by these 
days which burn the dross away. The light of a new conviction has 
penetrated to every class amongst us. We realize as we never realized 
before that we are comrades, dependent on one another, irresistible 
when united, powerless when divided. And so we join hands to lead 


the world to a new and better day. . 
WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


{Fixing Guaranteed Prices for Wheat.] 
[The proclamation opens by quoting the passage quoted on page 8457.] 


Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act of 
Congress, and especially by section 14 thereof, de hereby find that an 

272 ; 
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emergency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat, 
and that it is essential that the producers of wheat produced within 
the United States shall have the benefits of the guarantee provided for 
in said section; and, in order to make effective the guarantee by Con- 
gress for the crop of nineteen hundred and nineteen and to assure 
such producers a reasonable profit, I do hereby determine and fix, 
and give public notice of reasonable guaranteed prices for No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat and its equivalents at the respective principal 
primary markets as follows, to-wit: 

New York, New York, Two Dollars and Thirty-nine and a half 
Cents ($2.391%) per bushel. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Two Dollars and Thirty-nine Cents 
($2.39) per bushel. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Two Dollars and Thirty-eight and Three- 
quarter Cents ($2.3834) per bushel. 

Newport News, Virginia, Two Dollars and Thirty-eight and Three- 
quarter Cents ($2.3834) per bushel. 
_ Duluth, Minnesota, Two Dollars and Twenty-two and one-half 
Cents ($2.2114) per bushel. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Two Dollars and Twenty-one and one-half 
Cents ($2.21%) per bushel. 

Chicago, Illinois, Two Dollars and Twenty-six Cents ($2.26) 
per bushel. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Two Dollars and Twenty-four Cents ($2.24) 
per bushel. 

Kansas City, Missouri, Two Dollars and Eighteen Cents ($2. 18) 
per bushel. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Two Dollars and Eighteen Cents ($2.18) per 
bushel. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Two Dollars and Twenty-eight Cents 
($2.28) per bushel. 

Galveston, Texas, Two Dollars and Twenty-eight Cents ($2.2 
per bushel. 

Tacoma, Washington, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) 
per bushel. 

Seattle, Washington, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) per 
bushel. 

Portland, Oregon, Ay Dollars and i wenty Cents ($2.20) per 
bushel. 

Astoria, Oregon, Two Dollars and pba Cents ($2.20) per 
bushel. 

San Francisco, California, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) ° 
per bushel. 
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Los Angeles, California, Two Dollars and Twenty Cents ($2.20) 
_ per bushel. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel. 

Great Falls, Montana, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel. 
Pocatello, Idaho, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel. 

Spokane, Washington, Two Dollars ($2.00) per bushel. 


and that the guaranteed price for the other grades established under 
the United States Grain Standards Act approved August 11, 1916, 
based on said price for No. 1 Northern Spring wheat at the respective 
principal primary markets of the United States above mentioned, will 
assure the producers of wheat produced within the United States a 
reasonable profit; the guaranteed prices in the principal primary 
markets above mentioned being fixed by adopting No. 1 Northern 
Spring wheat or its equivalents at the principal interior markets, as 
the basis. 

For the purposes of such guaranty only, I hereby fix the guaranteed 
prices at the respective principal primary markets above mentioned 
for the following grades of wheat, to-wit: No. 1 Northern Spring, 
No. 1 Hard Winter, No. 1 Red Winter, No. 1 Durum, No. 1 Hard 
White. The guaranteed prices at the respective principal primary 
markets aforesaid of all other grades of wheat established under the 
United States Grain Standard Act approved August 11, 1916, shall 
be based on the above guaranteed prices and bear just relation thereto. 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
~ ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned, to every producer of wheat of 
any grade so established under the United States Grain Standards 
Act, upon the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United 
States during the year 1919, and offered for sale before the first day 
of June, 1920, to such agent or employee of the United States, or 
other person as may be hereafter designated, at any one of the above- 
mentioned cities, which are hereby declared to be the principal primary 
markets of the United States, and provided that such producer com- 
plies with all regulations which may be hereafter promulgated in re- 
gard to said guaranty by the President of the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this second day of September, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eight- 

[sEAL] een and of the independence of the United States of Amer- 

ica the one hundred and forty-third. 
x WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President : nH ; 
Rosert Lansine, Secretary of State. 
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MEMORANDUM 


[Accompanying Proclamation Fixing Prices of Wheat.] 


September 2, 1918. 

In issuing today the Government’s guaranty of the same price 
for the 1919 wheat crop that was guaranteed for the 1918 crop I 
wish it to be understood that in the spring of 1919 I will appoint a 
disinterested commission, who will secure for me the facts by that 
time disclosed as to the increased cost of farm labor and supplies, 
using the three-year prewar average prices of wheat, of labor, and of 
supply costs as a basis, and that from this information I shall deter- 
mine whether there should be an increase in price above the present 
level, and, if so, what advance, in order to maintain for the farmer 
a good return. Should it then appear that an increase is deserved over 
the present guaranty, however, it will be applied only to those who 
have by next harvest already marketed their 1918 wheat. 

It is the desire and intention of all departments of the administra- 
tion to give to the wheat grower a fair and stimulative return in 
order that the present acreage in wheat may be maintained. 

I find a great conflict of opinion among various sections of the 
country as to the price that should be named as a minimum guaranty. 
It must be obvious to all, however, that the factors which will make 
for increased or decreased cost of production of next year’s harvest 
can not be determined until the near approach to the harvest. 

In giving a guaranteed price for wheat one year in advance (the 
only industry guaranteed by the Government) there is involved a 
considerable national risk. If there should be peace or increased 
shipping available before the middle of 1920, Europe will naturally 
supply itself from the large stores of much cheaper wheat now in the 
Southern Hemisphere; and therefore the Government is undertaking 
a risk which might in such an event result in a national loss of as 
much as $500,000,000 through an unsaleable surplus; or, in any event, 
in maintaining a high level of price to our own people for a long 
period subsequent to freedom in the world’s markets. 

Despite this, the desirability of assuring a supply to the world of 
prime breadstuffs by insuring the farmer against the fluctuations in 
prices that would result from the uncertainties of the present situation 
and from the speculation those uncertainties entail, seems to me to 
make the continuation of the guarantee for another year desirable. 
On the other hand, it is clear that before increasing this liability by 
large sums with the risks set forth above, and before increasing the 
burden of the consumer, the matter should be subjected to searching 
inquiry at the appropriate time—the time when the Peminent facts 
will be known. 
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I feel corifident that with this preliminary fixed guarantee, and 
with the assurance that justice will in any event be done to the grower, 
he will continue the fine patriotic effort by which he has served the 
country hitherto; that the Government will have acted prudently; and 
that the consumer will be satisfied that his interests are not unduly 
sacrificed, but just and exhaustive consideration given to every ele- 
ment of the matter at the proper time. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


LETTER 


{To Workmen on Strike in Bridgeport, Connecticut. ] 


THE WuHite House, September 13, 1018. 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your resolutions of September 6, 
announcing that you have begun a strike against your employers in 
Bridgeport, Conn. You are members of the Bridgeport branches of 
the International Union of Machinists. As such and with the ap- 
proval of the national officers of your union you signed an agreement to 
submit the questions as to the terms of your employment to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and to abide by the award which in accord- 
ance with the rules of procedure approved by me might be right. 

The members of the board were not able to reach a unanimous 
conclusion on dll the issues presented and, as provided in its constitu- 
tion, the questions upon which they did not agree were carried before an 
arbitrator, the unanimous choice of the members of the board. 

The arbitrator thus chosen has made an award which more than 
go per cent. of the workers affected accept. You, who constitute less 
than 10 per cent, refuse to abide by the award, although you are the 
best paid of the whole body of workers affected and are, therefore, 
least entitled to press a further increase of wages because of the high 
cost of living. But whatever the merits of the issue it is closed by the 
award. Your strike against it is a breach of faith, calculated to reflect 
on the sincerity of national organized labor in proclaiming its accept- 
ance of the principles and machinery of the National War Labor Board. 

If such disregard of the solemn adjudication of a tribunal to which 
both parties submitted their claims be temporized with, agreements 
become mere scraps of paper. If errors creep into awards, the proper 
remedy is submission to the award with an application for re-hearing 
to the tribunal. But to strike against the award is disloyalty and dis- 
honor. 

The Smith & Wesson Company of Springfield, Mass., engaged in 
Government work, has refused to accept the mediation of the National 
War Labor Board and has flaunted its rules of decision approved by 
Presidential proclamation. With my consent the War Department 
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has taken over the plant and business of the company to secure con- 
tinuity in production and to prevent industrial disturbance. 

It is of the highest importance to secure compliance with reasonable 
rules and procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes. Having 
exercised a drastic remedy with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty 
to use means equally well adapted to the end with lawless and faithless 
employes. 

Therefore, I desire that you return to work and abide by the award. 
If you refuse, each one of you will be barred from employment in any 
war industry in the community in which the strike occurs for a period 
of one year. During that time the United States Employment Service 
will decline to obtain employment for you in any war industry else- 
where in the United States, as well as under the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Shipping Board, the Railway Administration, and all 
Government agencies, and the Draft Boards will be instructed to re- 
ject any claim of exemption based on your alleged usefulness on war 
production. 

Sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
[License of Stockyards.] 


[The Proclamation opens with the same five paragrapks as the Proclama- 
tion on page 8528.] 

All individuals, partnerships, associations, and corporations (except 
as exempted by said Act of Congress and except those required to 
be licensed pursuant to my proclamation dated June 18, 1918, under 
said Act), engaged in the business of handling, buying, selling, or other- 
wise dealing in live or dead cattle, sheep, swine, or goats in or in con- 
nection with places, establishments, or facilities, commonly known 
as stockyards, consisting of pens or other inclosures, and their ap- 
purtenances, in which cattle, sheep, swine, or goats are received, held, 
or kept for sale, feeding, watering, or shipment, are hereby required 
to secure licenses on or before September 19, 1918, which will be 
issued under such rules and regulations governing the conduct of 
the business as may be prescribed under said Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall carry into effect the provisions 
of said Act, and shall supervise and direct the exercise of the powers 
and authority thereby given to the President, as far as the same apply 
to the said business, including the purchase of live or dead cattle, 
sheep or swine in or in connection with stockyards, as a part of the 
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business of packing fresh, canned or cured beef, pork or mutton 
licensed under the provisions of the Proclamation of October 8, IQI7, 
and to any and all practices, procedure, and regulations applicable 
thereto authorized or required under the provisions of said Act, and 
in this behalf he shall do and perform such acts and things as may 
be authorized or required of him from time to time by direction of 
the President and under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President from time to time. All departments and 
agencies of the Government are hereby directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the performance of the duties herein- 
before set forth. 

Applications for licenses must be made to the law department, 
license division, United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation, other than 
as hereinbefore excepted, who shall engage in or carry on any busi- 
ness described herein, without first securing the license required there- 
for, will be liable to the penalties prescribed by said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this sixth day of September, in 

the year of our Lord 1918, and of the independence of 

[SEAL.] the United States of America, the one hundred and forty- 

third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[Prohibiting Manufacture of Malt Liquors. ] 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved by the President 
on August 10, 1917, it is provided in Section 15, among other things, 
as follows: 


‘Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes, or that reduction 
of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor, is essential, in 
order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, or that the 
national security and defense will be subserved thereby, he is authorized, 
from time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the 
limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever 
such notice shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no person 
shall, after a reasonable time prescribed in such notice, use any foods, 
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fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors, 
or import any such liquors except under license issued by the President 
and in compliance with rules and regulations determined by him governing 
the production and importation of such liquors and the alcoholic content 
thereof.” 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said Act of 
Congress, do hereby find and determine that it is essential, in order 
to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, in order to sub- 
serve the national security and defense, and because of the increasing 
requirements of war industries for the fuel productive capacity of 
the country, the strain upon transportation to serve such industries, 
and the shortage of labor caused by the necessity of increasing the 
armed forces of the United States, that the use of sugar, glucose, corn, 
rice or any other foods, fruits, food materials and feeds in the pro- 
duction of malt liquors, including near beer, for beverage purposes 
be prohibited. And by this Proclamation I prescribe and give public 
notice that on and after October Ist, 1918, no person shall use any 
sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruits, food materials 
or feeds, except malt now already made, and hops, in the production 
of malt liquors,.including near beer, for beverage purposes, whether 
or not such malt liquors contain alcohol, and on and after December 
Ist, 1918, no person shall use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any 
other foods, fruits, food materials or feeds, including malt, in the 
production of malt liquors, including near beer, for beverage purposes, 
whether or not such malt liquors contain alcohol. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this sixteenth day of September 

in the year of our Lord 1918, and of the Independence 

[sEAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred and 

forty-third. 

WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: , 
Rosert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


[Licensing the Importation, Production, Transportation, and Distribution of 
Fuel Oil and Natural Gas.] 


{The Proclamation opens with the two paragraphs quoted on pages 8322 and 
8323.] 


And, whereas, it is further provided in said Act as follows: 


“That in carrying out the purposes.of this act the President is author- 
ized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to create 
and use any agency or agencies.” 
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And, whereas, the President has heretofore designated and ap- 
pointed Harry A. Garfield United States Fuel Administrator for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of said Act, relating to 
fuel, and has directed that: “Said Fuel Administrator shall super- 
vise, direct, and carry into effect the provisions of said Act and the 
powers and authority therein given to the President so far as the 
same apply to fuel as set forth in said Act, and to any and all practices, 
procedure and regulations authorized under the provisions of said 
Act applicable to fuel, including the issuance, regulation and revoca- 
tion under the name of said United States Fuel Administrator of 
licenses under said Act,” and has authorized said Euel Administrator 
to employ, such assistants and subordinates as may from time to time 
be deemed by him necessary, said Fuel Administrator and such as- 
sistants and subordinates together constituting the governmental or- 
ganization called the United States Fuel-Administration. 

And, whereas, it is essential in order to carry into effect the provi- 
_ sions of said Act, and in order to secure an adequate supply and equita- 
ble distribution, and to facilitate the movement of certain necessaries 
hereafter in this proclamation specified, that the license powers con- 
ferred upon the President by said Act be at this time exercised to 
the-extent hereinafter set’ forth, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the powers conferred on me by said 
Act of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this proclamation 
do announce that it is essential in order to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of said Act, to license the importation, manufacture, storage, 
and distribution of certain necessaries to the extent hereinafter speci- 
fied : 

All persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in busi- 
ness as: . 

(a) Importers of crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene or gasoline ; 

(b) Manufacturers of fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene or gasoline; 

(c) Distributors or marketers of crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kero- 
sene or gasoline; 

(d) Transporters of crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene or gasoline 
(except those specifically exempted by said Act of Congress) ;, 

(e) Producers of natural gas who also distribute and market their 
product ; 

(f) Distributors or marketers of natural gas; 

(g) Transporters of natural gas (except those specifically ‘ex-, 
empted by said Act of Congress) ; 
excepting, however, retailers of crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene, 
gasoline or natural gas whose gross sales of crude oil, fuel oil, gas 
oil, kerosene, gasoline and natural gas do not exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,000) per annum, are hereby required to secure 
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on or before October 1, 1918, a license, which license will be issued 
under such rules and regulations governing the conduct of the busi- 
ness as may from time to time be prescribed by the President of the 
United States, or by the United States Fuel Administrator acting by 
virtue of the authority heretofore as aforesaid, or hereby, delegated 
to him by the President. 

The United States Fuel Administrator shall supervise, direct, and 
carry into effect the provisions of said Act aud the powers and auth- 
ority thereby given to the President, as the same applies to crude oil, 
fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene, gasoline or natural gas, and to any and all 
practices, procedure and regulations authorized or required under the 
provisions of said Act, including issuance, regulation, and revocation, 
in the name of said Fuel Administrator, of licenses under said Act, 
and in this behalf he shall also do and perform such other acts and 
things as may be authorized or required of him from time to time 
by direction of the President, and under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President from time to time. 

For all the purposes aforesaid the United States Fuel Administra- 
tor may make use of the said governmental organization called the 
United States Fuel Administration. 

Application for licenses must be made to the United States Fuel 
Administration, Oil Division, Washington, D. C., upon forms ap- 
proved by the Fuel Administrator for that purpose. The holders of 
existing licenses issued by the United States Fuel Administration are 
not required to secure a new license. . 

Any such person, firm, corporation, or association who, without 
a license, or whose license shall have been revoked, knowingly en- 
gages in or carries on any business for which a license is required 
under this proclamation, will be liable to the penalties prescribed by 
said Act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
_ seal of the United States to be affixed. : 
Done in the District of Columbia, this sixteenth day of September, 

in the year of our Lord 1918, and of the independence 
[SEAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred. and 
forty-third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rogert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


[Registration Days—Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. ] 


Whereas Congress has enacted and the President has, on the thirty- 
first day of August, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, ap- 
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proved an Act amending the Act approved May eighteen, one thousand 
nine hundred and seventeen, 

And whereas said Act, as amended, contains the following provi- 
sions : 


[Here are quoted the sections quoted on pages 8570, 8571 and. 8572.] 


And whereas, on the thirty-first day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, the President of the United States did issue a 
Proclamation calling upon all persons subject to registration in the 
several States and in the District of Columbia to register as provided 
by the aforesaid Act of Congress, 

And whereas, in such Proclamation it was provided among other 
things that “A day or days for registration in the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico will be named in a later proclamation,” 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, for the purpose of fixing the time for registration in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, do hereby set, fix, and establish the period between 
7 a.m. on the fifteenth day of October to 9 p. m. on the sixteenth day 
of December (Sundays and legal holidays excepted), one thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen, as the period of registration, and I do 
hereby direct that during such period all male persons herein made 
subject to registration do present themselves for the purpose of regis- 
tration at such places and during such hours, and to be registered by 
such persons or officials in such areas as shall be designated and ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

And I do call upon the Governor of Alaska and all members of 
Local Boards in Alaska and agents thereof appointed under the pro- 
visions of said Act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, and all of- 
ficers and agents of the Territory of Alaska, and of the counties and 
municipalities therein, to perform certain’ duties in the execution of © 
the foregoing law, which duties are communicated to them directly in 
regulations dated August 31, 1918. 


[The Proclamation closes with the same passages as the Proclamation on 
page 8572.] 


Any person ordinarily resident in Alaska who, on account of ab- 
sence at sea, or on account of absence without the Territory of Alaska 
may be unable to comply with the regulations pertaining to absentees, 
shall, within five days after reaching Alaska, or other part of the 
United States, register at the proper place designated for registration, 
or by mail, as provided for other absentees. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ° 
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Done in the District of Columbia this eighteenth day of September 
in the year of our Lord 1918, and of the independence 
[sEAL.] of the» United States of America, the one hundred and 
forty-third., 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


[The Proclamations appointing October 26, 1918, as the registration day in 
Hawaii and Porto Rico were issued on October 7, 1918.] 


[Liberty Day.] 


Every day the-great principles for which we are fighting take fresh 
hold upon our thought and purpose and make it clearer what the end 
must be and what we must do to achieve it. We now know more cer- 
tainly than we ever knew before why free men brought the great 
nation and government we love into existence, because it grows clearer 
and clearer what supreme service it is to be America’s privilege to 
render to the world. The anniversary of the discovery of America 
must therefore have for us in this fateful year a peculiar and thrilling 
significance. We should make it a day of ardent re-dedication to the 
ideals upon which our government is founded and by which our present 
heroic tasks are inspired. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do appoint Saturday, the 12th day of October, 1918, 
as Liberty Day. On that day I request the citizens of every com- 
munity of the United States, city, town and country-side, to celebrate 
the discovery of our country in order to stimulate a generous response 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. Commemorative addresses, pageants, 

Harvest Home Festivals, or other demonstrations should be arranged 
for in every neighborhood under the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the immediate direction of the Liberty Loan 
Committee in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Educa~- 
tion and the public school authorities. Let the people’s response to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan express the measure of their devotion to 
the ideals which have guided the country from its discovery until 
now, and of their determined purpose to defend them and guarantee 
their triumph. 

_For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day celebrations all 
employes. of the Federal Government throughout the country whose 
services can be spared may be excused on page the 12th day of 
October for the entire day. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and beara the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done in the District of Columbia this nineteenth day of September 
in the year of our Lord 1918, and of the independence 
[SEAL.] of the United States of America, the one hundred and - 
forty-third., 


WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 


Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


STATEMENTS ON RUSSIA 


Toward the end of the summer of 10918, the Bolshevist Government of 
Russia adopted a policy of more severe terrorism than had characterized its 
rule since November 7, 1917, when the Bolsheviki had overthrown the coalition 
moderate Socialist and liberal Government of Kerenski. 

The Bolsheviki were the extreme Socialists of Russia, representing the Left 
or radical wing of the Social Democratic Party. This party differed from the 
other great Socialist party of Russia, the Socialist Revolutionary Party, chiefly 
in following in more orthodox fashion the Socialism of Karl Marx, the founder 
of modern “scientific” Socialism. This orthodoxy manifested itself primarily in 
a determination to establish a Socialist state in Russia before Russia had 
passed through the stage of capitalism which the other great Powers of 
Europe had reached by the time of the outbreak of the Great War and in a 
refusal to cooperate with non-Socialist (bourgeois) elements in the movement 
fer bettering the condition of the Russian people. The Bolsheviki derive their 
name from the Russian word meaning “more,” and it was first applied to them 
at a convention of the Social Democratic Party in 1903. 

After the overthrow of the Tsardom in Russia in March, 1917, the country 
fell under a non-Socialist Government headed by Prince Lvoff and Professor 
Miliukoff. This was succeeded in the following July by a combination liberal 
and moderate Socialist Government, under Alexander F. Kerenski, of the 
Right wing of the Socialist Revolutionary Party. The Bolsheviki, under the 
leadership of Nikolai Lenin and Leon Trotski, attacked the Kerenski Govern- 
ment chiefly because of its determination to continue the war against the Cen- 
tral Powers and its refusal to distribute the land immediately to the peasants. 
On succeeding to power, the Bolsheviki at once proclaimed an armistice with 
the Central Powers; and in March, 1918, signed peace with them after Russia 
had been invaded by German armies because of the refusal of Lenin and 
Trotski to submit to the peace terms demanded by the delegates of the Cen- 
tral Powers at the peace parlies at Brest-Litovsk, Russian Poland. Roumania, 
which had been overrun by the Central Powers in the winter of 1916-1917, 
joined with Bolshevist Russia in signing the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

Although the Bolsheviki maintained that their Government was but carry- 
ing out the orthodox formulae of Socialism, most observers of Bolshevist 
Russia insisted that Bolshevism was more akin to Communism than to Social- 
ism. The terrorism and repression with which the following statement of 
President Wilson deals reached its climax after an attempt on the life of 
Lenin, the head and moving spirit in the Bolshevist Government of Russia, at 
a time when the Bolsheviki felt themselves slipping from power; and declined 
in their severity after the winter of 1918-1919. The President’s statement was 
in the form of an order dispatched to American diplomatic representatives 
abroad in September, 1918. Its text was as follows :— 
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This Government is in receipt of information from reliable sources 
revealing that the peaceable Russian citizens of Moscow, Petrograd, 
and other cities are suffering from an openly avowed campaign of 
mass terrorism and are subject to wholesale executions. Thousands 
of persons have been shot without even a form of trial; ill-admin- 
istered prisons are filled beyond capacity, and every night scores of 
Russian citizens are recklessly put to death; and irresponsible bands 
are venting their brutal passions in the daily massacres of untold inno- 
cents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the people of the United States to 
befriend the Russian people and lend them all that is possible of as- 
sistance in their struggle to reconstruct their nation upon principles 
of democracy and self-government, and acting therefore solely in the 
interest of the Russian people themselves, this Government feels that 
it cannot be silent or refrain from expressing its horror at this state 
of terrorism. Furthermore, it believes that in order to check the 
further increase of the indiscriminate slaughter of Russian citizens 
all civilized nations should register their abhorrence of such bar- 
barism. 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the Government to which you 
are accredited will be disposed to take some immediate action, which 
is entirely divorced from the atmosphere of belligerency and the con- 
duct of war, to impress upon the perpetrators of these crimes the aver- 
sion with which civilization regards their present wanton acts. 


By this time, forces of the Entente Allies and the United States had entered 
upon a policy of armed intervention in Russia in the hope of restoring the 
eastern battle-front. Intervention was from two directions,—from the north, 
along the Murman coast, chiefly by British and American troops; and from 
Siberia, chiefly by Japanese troops. It was generally believed that interven- 
tion in Russia was long opposed by President Wilson, on the grounds that no 
nation had the right to invade another nation for the purpose of getting at 
an enemy lying beyond: that if the Bolsheviki should be overthrown, Russia 
would fall again under a reactionary government; that no matter how sub- 
versive the form of government of a country, it must be overthrown by its 
own subjects, not by outside interference; that the course pursued by Russia 
was due to at least some extent to the blunders of the Allies; and that the true 
purpose back of the demand for intervention was to guarantee the debts con- 
tracted with other countries, notably France, by the Tsarist governments of 
Russia and to provide for the economic exploitation of Russia. 

On the other hand, the advocates of intervention pointed to the necessity 
of forestalling Germany in obtaining military supplies dispatched to Russia 
by the’Entente Allies and still stored at the seaports where they had been un- 
loaded; to the betrayal of the Allied cause by the Bolshevist government when 
it made peace with the Central Powers; to the assertion that the Bolsheviki 
were in effect, if not in purpose, in sympathy with Germany; to the necessity 
of aiding some 50,000 Czecho-Slovaks in Russia, who had been prisoners of 
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war in Russia, who were endeavoring to proceed westward to join the forces 
opposed to the Central Powers, but whose progress was being disputed by 
Bolshevist troops: and to the ability of Germany to exploit the economic re- 
sources of Russia without hindrance unless the Allies and the United States 
intervened. 

It was generally believed, also, although by the time of the signing of the 
peace treaty with Germany there was no official information upon the sub- 
ject, that President Wilson finally consented to have American troops share 
in intervention in Russia in the hope that only by these means would the 
United States be able to prevent intervention in Russia from being manipulated 
for improper purposes. President Wilson’s statement on intervention in Rus- 
sia, issued through the State Department on August 3, 1918, was as follows :— 


In the judgment of the Government of the United States—a judg- 
ment arrived at after repeated and’ very searching considerations of 
the whole situation—military intervention in Russia would be more 
likely to add to the present sad confusion there than to cure it, and 
would injure Russia, rather than help her out of her distresses. Such 
military intervention as has been most frequently proposed, even sup- 
posing it to be efficacious in its immediate object of delivering an at- 
tack upon Germany from the east, would, in its judgment, be more 
likely to turn out to be merely a method of making use of Russia than 
to be a method of serving her. Her people, if they profited by it at 
all, could not profit by it in time to deliver them from their present 
desperate difficulties, and their substance would meantime be used to 
maintain foreign armies, not to reconstitute their own or to feed their 
Own men, women and children. We are bending all our energies 
now to the purpose, the resolute and confident purpose, of winning 
on the western front, and it would, in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, be most unwise to divide or dissipate 
our forces. 

As the Government of the United States sees the present circum- 
stances, therefore, military action is admissible in Russia now only 
to render such protection and help as is possible to the Czecho- 
Slovaks against the armed Austrian and German prisoners who are 
attacking them, and to steady any efforts at self-government or self- 
defense in which the Russians themselves may be willing to accept 
assistance. Whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Arch- 
angel, the only present object for which American troops will be em- 
ployed will be to guard military. stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces and to render such aid as may be acceptable 
‘to the Russians in the organization of their own self-defense. 

With such .objects in view, the Government of the United States 
is now co-operating with the Governments of France and Great Britain 
"in the neighborhood of Murmansk and Archangel. The United States 
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and Japan are the only powers which are just now in a position to 
act in Siberia in sufficient force to accomplish even such modest ob- 
jects as those that have been outlined. The Government of the United 
States has, therefore, proposed to the Government of Japan that each 
of the two Governments send a force of a few thousand men to Vladi- 
vostok, with the purpose of co-operating as a single force in the occu- 
pation of Vladivostok and in safeguarding, so far as it may, the coun- 
try to the rear of the westward-moving Czecho-Slovaks, and the 
Japanese Government has consented. 

In taking this action, the Government of the United States wishes 
to announce to the people of Russia in the most public and solemn 
manner that it contemplates no interference with the political sov- 
ereignty of Russia—not even in the local affairs of the limited areas 
which her military force may be obliged to occupy—and no impair- 
ment of her territorial integrity, either now or hereafter, but that 
what we are about to do has as its single and only object the render- 
ing of such aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian people them- 
selves in their endeavors to regain control of their own affairs, their 
own territory, and their own destiny. The Japanese Government, 
it is understood, will issue a similar assurance. 

These plans and purposes of the Government of the United States 
have been communicated to the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, and those Governments have advised the Department of 
State that they assent to them in principle. No conclusion that the 
Government of the United States has arrived at in this important 
matter is intended, however, as an effort to restrict the actions or 
interfere with the independent judgment of the Governments with 
which we are now associated in the war. 

It is also the hope and purpose of the Government of the United 
States to take advantage of the earliest opportunity to send to Siberia 
a commission of merchants, agricultural experts, labor advisers, Red 
Cross representatives, and agents of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
_ ciation accustomed to organizing the best methods of spreading use- 
ful information and rendering education help of a modest kind in 
order in some systematic way to relieve the immediate economic 
necessities of the people there in every way for which an opportunity 
may open. The execution of this plan will follow and will not be 
permitted to embarrass the military assistance rendered to the Czecho- 
Slovaks. : 

It is the hope and expectation of the Government of the United 
States that the Governments with which it is associated will, wher- 
ever necessary or possible, lend their active aid in the execution of 
these military and economic plans, 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


{Censorship of Submarine Cables, Telegraph and Telephone Lines.] 


Tue Wuite House, September 26, 1918. 


The Executive Order of April 28, 1917, No. 2604, relating to the 
censorship of submarine cables, telegraph and telephone lines, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

Whereas, the existence of a state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government makes it essential to the public 
safety that no communication of a character which would aid the 
enemy or its allies shall be had, 

Therefore, by virtue of the power vested in me under the Con- 
stitution and by the Joint Resolution passed by Congress on April 
6, 1917, declaring the existence of a state of war, it is ordered that 
all companies or other persons, owning, controlling or operating tele- 
graph and telephone lines or submarine cables, are hereby prohibited 
from transmitting messages to points without the United States or to 
points on or near the Mexican border through which messages may 
be despatched for the purpose of evading the censorship herein pro- 
vided, and from delivering messages received from such points, except 
those permitted under rules and regulations to be established by the 
Secretary of War for telegraph and telephone lines, and by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for submarine cables. 

To these Departments, respectively, is delegated the duty of. pre- 
paring and enforcing rules and regulations under this order to accom- 
plish the purpose mentioned. 

This order shall take effect from date. 5 
WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS 


[On War Issues and Peace Program. Delivered in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on September 27, 1918, on the Opening of the Cam- 
paign for the Fourth Liberty Loan.] 


My Fellow-Citizens: 

I am not here to promote the loan. That will be done—ably and 
enthusiastically done—by the hundreds of thousands of loyal and 
tireless men and women who have undertaken to present it to you 
and to our fellow-citizens throughout the country; and I have not 
the least doubt of their complete success; for I know their spirit and 
the spirit of the country. My confidence is confirmed, too, by the 
thoughtful and experienced co-operation of the bankers here and 
everywhere, who are lending their invaluable aid and guidance. I 
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have come, rather, to seek an opportunity to present to youl some 
thoughts which I trust will serve to give you, in perhaps fuller measure 
than before, a vivid sense of the great issues involved, in order that 
you may appreciate and accept with added enthusiasm the grave 
significance of the duty of supporting the Government by your men 
and your means to the utmost point of sacrifice and self-denial. No 
man or woman who has really taken in what this war means can 
hesitate to give to the very limit of what he has; and it is my mis- 
sion here tonight to try to make it clear once more what the war really 
means. You will need no other stimulation or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh consciousness of what 
we mean to accomplish by it. When our hope and expectation are 
most excited we think more definitely than before of the issues that 
hang upon it and of the purposes which must be realized by means 
of it. For it has positive and well-defined purposes which we did not 
determine and which we cannot alter. No statesman or assembly 
created them; no statesman or assembly can alter them. They have 
arisen out of the very nature and circumstances of the war. The most 
that statesmen or assemblies can do is to carry them out or be false 
to them. They were perhaps not clear at the outset ; but they are clear 
now. The war has lasted more than four years and the whole world 
has been drawn into it. The common will of mankind has been sub- 
stituted for the particular purposes of individual states. Individual 
statesmen may have started the conflict, but neither they nor their 
opponents can stop it as they please. It has become a peoples’ war, 
and peoples of all sorts and races, of every degree of power and 
variety of fortune, are involved in its sweeping processes of change 
and settlement. We came into it when its character had become fully 
defined and it was plain that no nation could stand apart or be in- 
different to its outcome. Its challenge drove to the heart of every- 
thing we cared for and lived for. The voice of the war had become 
clear and gripped our hearts. Our brothers from many lands, as well 
as our own murdered dead under the sea, were calling to us, and we 
responded, fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their full, convinc- 
ing proportions as they were; and we have seen them with steady 
eyes and unchdnging comprehension ever since. We accepted the 
issues of the war as facts, not as any group of men either here or 
elsewhere had defined them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues are these: 


Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations 
be suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom seh 
have no right to rule except the right of force? 
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Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make 
them subject to their purpose and interest ? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own in- 
ternal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their 
own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege for 
all peoples and nations or shall the strong do as they will and 
the weak suffer without redress? 

Shall the assertions of right be haphazard and by casual alliance 
or shall there be a common concert to oblige the observance of 
common rights? 


No man, no group of men, chose’ these to be the issues of the strug- 
gle. They are the issues of it; and they must be settled—by no ar- 
rangement or compromise or adjustment of interests, but definitely 
and once for all and with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the 
principle that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the interest of 
the strongest. / 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent peace, if we 
speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a real knowledge and com- 
prehension of the matter we deal with. 

We are all agreed that there:can be no peace obtained by any kind 
of bargain or compromise with the Governments of the Central Em- 
pires, because we have dealt with them already and have seen them 
deal with other Governments that were parties to this struggle, at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us that they are 
without honor and do not intend justice. They observe no covenant, 
accept no principle but force and their own interest. We cannot 
“come to terms” with them. They have made it impossible. The 
German people must by this time be fully aware that we cannot ac- 
cept the word of those who forced this war upon us. We donot 
think the same thoughts or speak the same language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly agreed 
that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise or abate- 
ment of the principle we have avowed as the principles for which 
we are fighting. There should exist no doubt about that. I am, 
therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking with the utmost frank- 
ness about the practical implications that are involved in it. 

If it be indeed and in truth the common object of the Governments 
associated against Germany and of the nations whom they govern, 
as I believe it to be, to achieve by the coming settlements a secure 
and lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at the 
peace table shall come ready and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure it; and ready and willing, also, to create in 
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some virile fashion the only instrumentality by which it can be made 
certain that the agreements of the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, no 
matter whose interest is crossed; and not only impartial justice, but 
also the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are dealt 
with. That indispensable instrumentality is a League of Nations 
formed under covenants that will be efficacious. Without such an 
instrumentality, by which the peace of the world can be guaranteed, 
peace will rest in part upon the word of outlaws, and only upon that 
word. For Germany will have to redeem her character, not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League of Nations and the 
clear direction of its objects must be a part, is in a sense the most es- 
sential part, of the peace settlement itself. It cannot be formed now. 
If formed now, it would be merely a new alliance confined to the 
nations associated against a common enemy. It is not likely that it 
could be formed after the settlement. It is necessary to guarantee the 
peace; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an afterthought. The 
reason, to speak in plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed is 
that there will be parties to the peace whose promises have proved 
untrustworthy, and means must be found in connection with the peace 
settlement itself to remove that source of insecurity. It would be 
folly to leave the guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action of the 
Governments we have seen destroy Russia and deceive Roumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole matter. Some 
details are needed to make them sound less like a thesis and more like 
a practical program. These, then, are some of the particulars, and 
I state them with greater confidence because I can state them author- 
itatively as representing this Government’s interpretation of its own 
duty with regard to peace. 


First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no discrim- 

ation between those to whom we wish to be just and those to 
whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays 
no favorites and knows no standard but the equal rights of the 
several peoples concerned ; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation 
or any group of nations can be made the basis of any part of 
the settlement ac is not consistent with the common interest 
of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special cove- 
nants and understandings within the general and common family 
of the League of Nations; 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish 
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economic combinations within the League and no employment of 
any form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power 
of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control; 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every kind 
must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 


Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have been 
the prolific source in the modern world of the plans and passions that 
produce war. It would be an insincere as well as an insecure peace 
that did not exclude them in definite and binding terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to speak for our people in 
these matters does not spring from our traditions merely and the 
well-known principles of international action which we have always 
professed and followed. In the same sentence in which I say that 
the United States will enter into no special arrangements or under- 
standings with particular nations let me say also that the United 
States is prepared to assume its full share of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the common covenants and-understandings upon which 
peace must henceforth rest. We still read Washington’s immortal 
warning against “entangling alliances” with full comprehension and 
an answering purpose. But only special and limited alliances en- 
tangle; and we recognize and accept the duty of a new day in which 
we are permitted to hope for a géneral alliance which will avoid en- 
tanglements and clear the air of the world for common understand- 
ings and the maintenance of common rights. 

I have made this analysis of the international situation which the 
war has created, not, of course, because I doubted whether the leaders 
of the great nations and peoples with whom we are associated were 
of the same mind and entertained a like purpose, but because the air 
every now and again gets darkened by mists and groundless doubt- 
ings and mischievous perversions of counsel and it is necessary once 
and again to sweep all the irresponsible talk about peace intrigues 
and weakening morale and doubtful purpose on the part of those 
in authority utterly, and if need be, unceremoniously, aside and say 
things in the plainest words that can be found, even when it is only 
to say over again what has been said before, quite plainly if in less 
unvarnished terms. . 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man in governmental au- 
thority created or gave form to the issues of this war. I have simply 
responded to them with such vision as I could command. But I have 
responded gladly and with a resolution that has grown warmer and 
more confident as the issues have grown clearer and clearer. It is 
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now plain that they are issues which no man can pervert unless it be 
willfully. I am bound to fight for them, and happy to fight for them 
as the time and circumstances have revealed them to me as to all the 
world. Our enthusiasm for them grows more and more irresistible 
as they stand out in more and more vivid and unmistakable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw into closer and closer array, 
organize their millions into more and more unconqterable might, as 
they become more and more distinct to the thought and purpose of 
the peoples engaged. It is the peculiarity of this great war that while 
statesmen have seemed to cast about for definitions of their purpose 
and have sometimes seemed to shift their ground and their point of 
view, the thought of the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed 
to instruct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded, more and 
more certain of what it is that they are fighting for. National pur- 
poses have fallen more and more into the background and the com- 
mon purpose of enlightened mankind has taken their place. The 
counsels of plain men have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than the counsels of sophisticated 
men of affairs, who still retain the impression that they are playing a 
game of power and playing for high stakes. That is why I have said 
that this is a peoples’ war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must follow 
the clarified common thought or be broken. 

I take that to be the significance of the fact that assemblies and 
associations of many kinds made up of plain workaday people have 
demanded, almost every time they came together, and are still de- 
manding, that the leaders of their Governments declare to them plain- 
ly what it is, exactly what it is, that they are seeking in the war, and 
what they think the items of the final settlement should be. They are 
not yet satisfied with what they have been told. They still seem to 
fear that they are getting what they ask for only in statesmen’s terms, 
—only in the terms of territorial arrangements and divisions of power, 
and not in terms of broad-visioned justice and mercy and peace and 
the satisfaction of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and dis- 
tracted men and women and enslaved peoples that seem to ther the 
only things worth fighting a war for that engulfs the world. Per- 
haps statesmen have not always recognized this changed aspect of 
the whole world of policy and action. Perhaps they have not always 
spoken in direct reply to the questions asked because they did not 
know how searching those questions were and what sort of answers 
they demanded. . 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the answer again and again, in 
the hope that I may make it clearer and clearer that my one thought 
is to satisfy those who struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps above 
all others, entitled to a reply whose meaning no one can have any 
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excuse for mistnderstanding, if he understands the language in which 
it is spoken or can get someone to translate it correctly into his own. 
And I believe that the leaders of the Governments with which we are 
associated will speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have tried 
to speak. I hope that they will feel free to say whether they think 
that I am in any degree mistaken in my interpretation of the issues 
involved or in my purpose with regard to the means by which a satis- 
factory settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity of purpose 
and of counsel are as imperatively necessary in this war as was unity 
of command in the battlefield; and with perfect unity of purpose and 
counsel will come assurance of complete victory. It can be had in 
no Other way. “Peace drives” can be effectively neutralized and 
silenced only by showing that every victory of the nations associated 
against Germany brings the nations nearer the sort of peace which 
will bring security and reassurance to all peoples and make. the re- 
currence of another such struggle of pitiless force and bloodshed for- 
ever impossible, and that nothing else can. Germany is constantly 
intimating the “terms” she will accept; and always finds that the 
world does not want terms. It wishes the final triumph of justice 
and fair dealing. 


ADDRESS TO SENATE 


[Urging the Passage of the Amendment to the Constitution Granting Suffrage 
‘to Women. Delivered September 30, 1918.] 


The amendment to the federal constitution granting women the right to 
vote was first introduced in the United States Senate in 1878. In the Senate 
it was voted upon adversely in 1887. On March 10, 1914, the vote was 35 yeas 
and 34 nays.- In the House of Representatives, the vote in 1915 was 174 yeas 
and 204 nays. On January 10, 1918, however, the amendment passed the House 
by a vote of 274 yeas and 136 nays. 

By the time of the President’s address, the following states had granted 
,women the full.right of suffrage:—Wyoming (1869); Colorado (1893) ; Utah 
(1896) ; Idaho (1896) ; Washington (1910) ; California (1911) ; Kansas (1912) ; 
Arizona (1912); Oregon (1912); Nevada (1914); Montana (1914); New York 
(1917). Alaska had granted full suffrage in 1913. 

By this time, the following states had granted to women the right of presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage:—Illinois (1913); Nebraska (1917); North 
Dakota (1917); Vermont (1917); Michigan (1917). Arkansas had granted 
(1917) the right to vote in primaries, which in that state was tantamount to 
full suffrage. The right to vote in presidential elections only had been granted 
by Rhode Island in 1917. F 

By the time of the President’s address, women enjoyed the full right to 
vote in the following:—New Zealand (1893); Australia (1902); Finland 
(1906) ; Norway (1907); Iceland (1913); Denmark (1915) ; the provinces of 
Manitoba (1916), Alberta (1916), Saskatchewan (1916), British Columbia 
(1916), Ontario (1917), in Canada; Russia (1917) ; England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland (1918). 
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On October 1, 1918, the day following the President’s address, the amend- 
ment was voted upon in the Senate, with a result of 62 yeas and 34 nays, thus 
falling two votes short of the two-thirds vote necessary to ratify amendments 
to the United States Gonstitution. Most of the opposition to women suffrage 
in this Senate vote came from the representatives of the Southern states, where — 
there was strong feeling against permitting negro women to vote. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

The unusual circumstances of a world war in which we stand and 
are judged in the view not only of our own people and our own con- 
sciences, but also in the view of all nations and people, will, I hope, 
justify in your thought, as it does in mine, the message I have come 
to bring you. 

I regard the concurrence of the Senate in the constitutional amend- 
ment proposing the extension of the suffrage to women as vitally 
essential to the successful prosecution of the great war of humanity 
in which we are engaged. I have come to urge upon you the con- 
siderations which have led me to that conclusion. It is not only my 
privilege, it is also my duty to apprise you of every circumstance and 
element involved in this momentous struggle which seem to me to 
affect its very processes and its outcome. It is my duty to win the 
war and to ask you to remove every obstacle that stands in the way 
of winning it. 

I had assumed that the Senate would concur in the amendment be- 
cause no disputable principle is involved, but only a question of the 
method by which the suffrage is to be extended to women. 

There is and can be no party issue involved in it. Both of our 
great national parties are pledged, explicitly pledged, to equality of 
suffrage for the women of the country. Neither party, therefore, it 
seems to me, can justify hesitation as to the method of obtaining it, 
can rightfully hesitate to substitute Federal initiative for State initia- 
tive, if the early adoption of this measure is necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and if the method of State action pro- 
posed in the party platforms of 1916 is impracticable, within any rea- 
sonable length of time, if practicable at all. And its adoption is, in 
my judgment, clearly necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
war and the successful realization of the objects for which the war 
is being fought. 

That judgment I take the liberty of urging upon you with solemn 
earnestness for reasons which I shall state very frankly and which I 
shall hope. will seem as conclusive to you as they seem to me. 

This is a peoples’ war, and the peoples’ thinking constitutes its at- 
mosphere and morale, not the predilections of the drawing-room or 
the political considerations of the caucus. If we be indeed democrats, 
and wish to lead the world to democracy, we can ask other peoples 
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to accept in proof of our sincerity and our ability to lead them whither 
they wish to be led nothing less persuasive and convincing than our 
actions. 

Our professions will not suffice. Verification must be forthcoming 
when verification is asked for. And in this case verification is asked 
for—asked for in this particular matter. You ask by whom? Not 
through diplomatic channels, not by foreign ministers. Not by the 
intimations of parliaments. It is asked for by the anxious, expectant, 
suffering peoples with whom we are dealing and who are willing to 
put their destinies in some measure in our hands, if they are sure that 
we wish the same things that they wish. 

I do not speak by conjecture. It is not alone the voices of states- 
men and of newspapers that reach me and the voices of foolish and 
intemperate agitators do not reach me at all. Through many, many 
channels I have been made aware what the plain, struggling, work- 
aday folk are thinking upon whom the chief terror and suffering of 
this tragic war falls. They are looking to the great, powerful, famous 
democracy of the West to lead them to the new day for which they 
have so long waited; and they think, in their logical simplicity, that 
democracy means that women shall play their part in affairs along- 
side men and upon an equal footing with them. If we reject measures 
like this in ignorance or defiance of what a new age has brought forth, 
of what they have seen, but we have not, they will cease to believe in 
us; they will cease to follow or to trust us. 

They have seen their own Governments accept this interpretation of 

democracy—seen old Governments like that of Great Britain, which 
did not profess to be democratic, promise readily and as of course 
this justice to women, though they had before refused it, the strange 
revelations of this war having made many things new and plain, to 
Governments as well as to peoples. 
- Are we alone to refuse to learn the lesson? Are. we alone to ask 
and take the utmost that our women can give—service and sacrifice 
of every kind—and still say we do not see what title that gives to 
them to stand by our sides in the guidance of the affairs of their 
nation and ours? We have made partners of the women in this war; 
shall we admit them only to a partnership of sacrifice and suffering 
and toil and not to a partnership of privilege and right? 

This war could not have been fought, either by the other 
nations engaged or by America, if it had not been for the services of 
the women—services rendered in every sphere—not merely in the 
fields of efforts in which we have been accustomed to see them work, 
but wherever men have worked and upon the very skirts and edges 
of the battle itself. We shall not only be distrusted but shall deserve 
to be distrusted if we do not enfranchise them with the fullest pos- 
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sible enfranchisement, as it is now certain that the other great free 
nations will enfranchise them. 

We cannot isolate our thought or action in such a matter from 
the thought of the rest of the world. We must either conform or 
deliberately reject what they propose and resign the leadership of lib- 
eral minds to others. 

The women of America are too noble and too intelligent and too 
devoted to be slackers whether you give or withhold this thing that 
is mere justice; but I know the magic it will work in their thoughts 
and spirits if you give it to them. 

I propose it as I would propose to admit soldiers to the suffrage, 
the men fighting in the field for our libertiés and the liberties of the 
world, were they excluded. The tasks of the women lie at the very 
heart of the war, and I know how much stronger that heart will beat 
if you do this just thing and show our women that you trust them 
as much as you in fact and of necessity depend upon them. 

Have I said that the passage of this amendment is a vitally neces- 
sary war measure, and do you need further proof? Do you stand in 
need of the trust of other peoples and of the trust of our own women? . 
Is that trust an asset, or is it not? 

I tell you plainly, as the Commander in Chief of our armies and of 
the gallant men in our fleets, as the present spokesman of this people 
in our dealings with the men and women throughout the world who 
are now our partners, as the responsible head of a great Government 
which stands and is questioned day by day as to its purposes, its 
principles, its hopes, whether they be serviceable to men everywhere or 
only to itself, and who must himself answer these questionings, or be 
shamed, as the guide and director of forces caught in the grip of war, 
and by the same token in need of every material and spiritual resource 
this great nation possesses—I tell you plainly that this measure which 
I urge upon you is vital to the winning of the war and to the energies 
alike of preparation and of battle. 

And not to the winning of the war only. It is vital to the right solu- 
tion of the great problems which we must settle, and settle immediately - 
when the war is over. We shall need then in our vision of affairs, as 
we have never needed them before, the sympathy and insight and 
clear moral instinct of the women of the world. 

The problems of that time will strike to the roots of many things 
that we have not hitherto questioned, and I for one believe that our 
safety in those questioning days, as well as our comprehension of 
matters that touch society to the quick will depend upon the direct 
and authoritative participation of women in our counsels. We shall 
need their moral Sense to preserve what is right and fine and worthy in 
our system or life, as well as to discover just what it is that ought to 
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be purified and reformed. Without their counselings, we shall be only 
half wise. 


That is my case. This is my appeal. Many may deny its validity, 
if they choose, but no one can brush aside or answer the arguments 
upon which it is based. The executive tasks of this war rest upon me. 
_ Task that you lighten them and place in my hands instruments, spirit- 
ual instruments, which I do not now possess, which I sorely need, and 
which I have daily to apologize for not being able to employ. 


ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS OF THE GREAT WAR 


On September 15, 1918, Austria-Hungary addressed to President Wilson a 
request for a conference to discuss peace: The Central Powers were to direct 
to President Wilson their communications referring to an armistice because 
the lofty and thorough character of the American President’s pronouncements 
on the question of war aims and peace terms had made him the unofficial 
diplomatic leader of the Allies. He had also convinced the Central Powers 
that his purposes and the purposes of his country were freer from self-seeking 
and the spirit of revenge, and were more fully directed toward realizing a 
better world-order in the future instead of perpetuating the hatreds of the 
past, than were the purposes of the other Allied leaders and countries. The 
Austro-Hungarian note was merely an indefinite request for a conference, with 
nothing to indicate that such a conference would be binding. 

The answer of the President was as incisive as it was curt, and was dis- 
patched immediately upon the receipt of the Austrian note on September 16: 


The Government of the United States feels that there is only 
one reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial _Austro- 
Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly and with entire candor 
stated the terms upon which the United States would consider peace, 
and can and will entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter 
concerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 


_Contemporaneously with the Austro-Hungarian peace offer, the German 
Government officially offered peace to Belgium, with certain concessions, but 
met with no better success than its ally. 

After the end of September, even the official propaganda of the Imperial 
German Government could no longer restrain the German people from the 
conviction that their cause was lost. For Bulgaria unconditionally surrendered 
to the Entente Allies on September 30, and the most docile German “patient 
Michel” could realize that at last the German war machine had cracked. On 
this same day, the German Government of Chancellor von Hertling and Toreign 
Secretary von Hintze resigned, and was succeeded by a Government formed 
by Prince Max of Baden, with Doctor Solf as the new foreign secretary. At 
the same time, revolutionary democratizing changes were made in the con- 
stitution of the German Empire, with the result that for the first time the 
Majority or pro-war Socialists officially entered the Government. The Majority 
Socialist leader, Scheidemann, joined the cabinet, as did the leader of the 
Catholic Centrists, Erzberger, whose influence for many months had been ex- 
erted in favor of moderation and understanding with the Allies. 
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It was evident that the new Government had taken office only with the 
understanding that it would enter upon peace negotiations at once, since Aus- 
tria-Hungary had signally failed in her assignment of opening peace discus- 
sions. The world was not surprised, therefore, when on October 5 the German 
Government of Prince Max addressed the following note (received in Wash- 
ington on October 6) to President Wilson: 


The German Government requests the President of the United States 
of America to take steps for the restoration of peace; to notify all bel- 
ligerents of this request, and to invite them to delegate plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of taking up negotiations. The German Government ac- 
cepts, as a basis for the peace negotiations, the program laid down by the 
President of the United States in his message to Congress of January 8, 
1918, and in his subsequent pronouncements, particularly in his address of 
September 27, 1918. In order to avoid further bloodshed, the German 
Government requests you to bring about the immediate conclusion of a 
general armistice on land, on water, and in the air. 


On the same day, the Austro-Hungarian Government joined with its ally 
in asking peace, in the following note (received in Washington on October 7): 


The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has waged war always and 
solely as a defensive war and repeatedly given documentary evidence of 
its readiness to stop the shedding of blood and to arrive at a just and 
honorable peace, hereby addresses itself to His Lordship the President 

‘of the United States of America and offers to conclude with him and his 
allies an armistice on every front on land, at sea, and in the air, and to 
enter immediately upon negotiations for a peace for which the fourteen 
points in the Message of President Wilson to Congress of January 8, 
1918, and the four points contained in President Wilson’s address of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, should serve as a foundation and in which the viewppints 
declared by President Wilson in his address of September 27, 1918, will 
also be taken into account. 


Before replying directly to the German note, the American Government 
addressed the following query to the German: 


Before making a reply to the request of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straightfor- 
ward as the momentous interests involved require, the President of 
the United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact 
meaning of the note of the Imperial Chancellor. Does the Imperial 
Chancellor mean that the Imperial German Government accepts the 
terms laid down by the President in his address to the Congress of the 
United States on the 8th of January last and in subsequent addresses, 
and that its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon the practical details of their application? 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of 
an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation 
of arms to the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers so long as the armies 
of those Powers are upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion 
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would manifestly depend upon the consent of the Central Powers 
immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded terri- 
tory. . 

The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the 
Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities 
of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the 
answer to these questions vital from every point of view. 


The above note was more than a query. It was a subtle but transparent 
suggestion to the German people as to the requirements which would have to 
be met by Germany itself before peace should be possible. 

The reply of the German Government to the American query was as follows: 


In reply to the question of the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica the German Government hereby declares: 

The German Government has accepted the terms laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address of January the eighth and in subsequent ad- 
dresses as the foundations of a permanent peace of justice. Consequently, 
its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon prac- 
tical details of the application of these terms. 

The German Government believes that the governments of the Powers 
associated with the United States also accept the position taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his addresses. 

The German Government, in accordance with the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, for the purpose of bringing about an armistice declares itself 
ready to comply with the propositions of the President in regard to evacu- 
ation. 

The German Government suggests that the President may occasion the 
meeting of a mixed commission for making the necessary arrangements 
concerning the evacuation. 

The present German Government which has undertaken the responsi- 
bility for this step towards peace has been formed by conferences and in 
agreement with the great majority of the Reichstag. The chancellor, sup- 
ported in all of his actions by the will of this majority, speaks in the name 
of the German Government and of the German people. 


On October 14, therefore, the following statement was issued by the Amer- 
ican Government concerning the German note of October 5: 


The junqualified acceptance by the present German Government and 
by a large majority of the German Reichstag of the terms laid down 
by the President of the United States of America in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on the 8th of January, 1918, and in his 
subsequent addresses justifies the President in making a frank and 
direct statement of his decision with regard to the communications of 
the German Government of the 8th and 12th of October, 1918. 

It must be clearly understood that the process of evacuation and the 
conditions of an armistice are matters which must be left to the judg- 
ment and advice of the military advisers of the Government of the 
United States and the Allied Governments, and the President feels it 
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his duty to say that no arrangement can be accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States which does not provide absolutely satisfac- 
tory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the present 
military supremacy of the armies of the United States and of. the 
Allies in the field. He feels confident that he can safely assume that 
this will also be the judgment and decision of the Allied Governments. 

The President feels that it is also his duty to add that neither the 
Government of the United States nor, he is quite sure, the Govern- 
ments with which the Government of the United States is associated 
as a belligerent will consent to consider an armistice so long as the 
armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and inhumane practices 
which they still persist in. At the very time that the German Govern- 
nient approaches the Government of the United States with proposals 
of peace its submarines are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea, 
and not the ships alone, but the very boats in which their passengers 
and crews seek to make their way to safety; and in their present en- 
forced withdrawal from Flanders and France the German armies are 
pursuing a course of wanton destruction which has always been re- 
garded as in direct violation of the rules and practices of civilized 
warfare. Cities and villages, if not destroyed, are being stripped of all 
they contain not only, but often of their very inhabitants. The nations 
associated against Germany can not be expected to agree to a cessation 
of arms while acts of inhumanity, spoliation, and desolation are being 
continued which they justly look upon with horror and with burning 
hearts. 

It is necessary also, in order that there may be no possibility of 
misunderstanding, that the President should very solemnly call the 
attention of the Government of Germany to the language and plain 
intent of one of the terms of peace which the German Government: 
has now accepted. It is contained in the address of the President 
delivered at Mount Vernon on the Fourth of July last. It is as fol- 
lows: “The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world; or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction 
to virtual impotency.” The power which has hitherto controlled the 
German nation is of the sort here described. It is within the choice of 
the German nation to alter it. The President’s words just quoted 
naturally constitute a condition precedent to peace, if peace is to 
come by the action of the German people themselves. The President 
feels bound to say that the whole process of peace will, in his judg- 
ment, depend upon the definiteness and the satisfactory character of 
the guarantees which can be given in this fundamental matter. It is 
indispensable that the Governments associated against Germany should 
know beyond a peradventure with whom they are dealing. 
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The President will make a separate reply to the Royal and Imperial 
Government of Austria-Hungary. 


The United States was naturally fully aware that Austria-Hungary was 
under the complete domination of Germany, and therefore the negotiations 
with the Austro-Hungarian Government assumed a position secondary to the 
negotiations’ with Germany. It was not until October 18 that the following 
reply was made to the Austro-Hungarian note of October 5: 


The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro-Hungarian 
_ Government that he can not entertain the present suggestions of that 
Government because of certain events of utmost importance which, 
occurring since the delivery of his address of the 8th of January last, 
have necessarily altered the attitude and responsibility of the Govern- ' 
ment of the United States. Among the fourteen terms of peace which 
the President formulated at that time occurred the following: 

“X. The people of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development.” 

Since that sentence was written and uttered to the Congress of the 
United States, the Government of the United States has recognized 
that a state of belligerency exists between the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Empires and that the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council is a de facto belligerent government clothed with 
proper authority to direct the military and political affairs of the 
Czecho-Slovaks. It has also recognized in the fullest manner the jus- 
tice of the nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

The President is, therefore, no longer at liberty to accept the mere 
“autonomy” of these peoples as a basis of peace, but is obliged to 
insist that they, and not he, shall be the judges of what action on the 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspirations 
and their conception of their rights and destiny as members of the 
family of nations. 


Under date of October 20, 1918, the German Government, in the following 
communication, answered the points raised in the American statement of Octo- 
ber 14: é 

In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of the occupied territories, 
the German Government has started from the assumption that the pro- 
cedure of this evacuation and of the conditions of an armistice should be 
left to the judgment of the military advisers, and that the actual standard 
of power on both sides in the field has to form the basis for arrangements 
safeguarding and guaranteeing the standard. The German Government 
suggests to the President to bring about an opportunity for fixing the de- 
tails. It trusts that the President of the United States will approve of 
no demand which would be irreconcilable with the honor of the German 
people, and with opening a way to a peace of justice. 

The German Government protests against the reproach of illegal and 
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inhuman actions made against the German:land and sea forces, and thereby 
against the German people. For the covering of a retreat, destructions 
will always be necessary, and are, in so far, permitted by internaticnal 
law. The German troops are under the strictest instructions to spare 
private property and to exercise care for the population to the best of their 
ability. Where transgressions occur in spite of these instructions, the 
guilty are being punished. 

The German Government further denies that the German navy in sink- 
ing ships has ever purposely destroyed lifeboats with their passengers. 
The German Government purposes with regard to all these charges that 
the facts be cleared up by neutral commissions. In*order to avoid any- 
thing that might hamper the work of peace the German Government has 
caused orders to be dispatched to all submarine commanders precluding 
the torpedoing of passenger ships, without, however, for technical reasons, 
being able to guarantee that these orders will reach every single submarine 
at sea before its return. 

As the fundamental conditions for peace the President characterizes 
the destruction of every arbitrary power that can separately, secretly and 
of its own single choice disturb the peace of the world. 

To this the German Government replies: Hitherto the representation 
of the people in the German Empire has not been endowed with an in- 
fluence on the formation of the government. The constitution did not 
provide for a concurrence of the representation of the people in decisions 
on peace and war. These conditions have just now undergone a funda- 
mental change. .The new Government has been formed in complete 
accord with the wishes of the representation of the people, based on the 
equal, universal, secret, direct franchise. The leaders of the great parties 
of the Reichstag are members of this Government. 

In the. future no government can take or continue in office without 
possessing the confidence of the majority of the Reichstag. The responsi- 
bility of the Chancellor of the empire to the representation of the people 
is being legally developed and safeguarded. 

The first act of the new Government has been to lay before the Reichs- 
tag a bill to alter the constitution of the empire so that the consent of 
the representation of the people is required for decisions on war and peace. 
The permanence of the new system is, however, guaranteed not only by 
constitutional safeguards, but also by the unshakable determination of 
the German people, whose vast majority stands behind these reforms and 
demands their energetic continuance. 

The question of the President, With whom he and the Governments 
associated against Germany are dealing? is therefore answered in a clear 
and unequivocal manner by the statement that the offer of peace and an 
armistice has come from a Government which, free from arbitrary and 
irresponsible influence, is supported by the ted tip of the overwhelming 
mai ority of the German people. 


te October 23, therefore, the following reply to the cristal Shea note 
'-on the Se ae of peace was dispatched: 


Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the German 
Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace laid down 
‘in his address to the Congress of the United States on. the eighth of 
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January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his sub- 
sequent addresses, particularly the address of the twenty-seventh of 
September, and that it desires to discuss the details of their application, 
and that this wish and purpose emanate, not from those who have 
hitherto dictated German policy and conducted the present war on 
Germany’s behalf, but from ministers who speak for the majority of 
the Reichstag and for an overwhelming majority of the German peo- 
ple; and having received also the explicit promise of the present Ger- 
man Government that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed forces, the Presi- 
dent of the United States feels that he can not decline to take up 
with the Governments with which the Government of the United States 
is associated the question of an armistice. 

He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only armistice 
he would feel justified in submitting for consideration would be one 
which should leave the United States and the powers associated with 
her in a position to enforce any arrangements that may be entered into 
and to make a renewal of hostilities on the part of Germany impossible. 
The President has, therefore, transmitted his correspondence with the’ 
present German authorities to the Governments with which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the 
suggestion that, if those Governments are disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their military advisers and 
the military advisers of the United States be asked to submit to the 
Governments associated against Germany the necessary terms of such 
an armistice as will fully protect the interests of the people involved 
and ensure to the associated Governments the unrestricted power to 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to which the German 
Government has agreed, provided they deem such an armistice pos- 
sible from the military point of view. Should such terms of armis- 
tice be suggested, their acceptance by Germany will afford the best 
concrete evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and prin- 
ciples of peace from which the whole action proceeds. 

The President would deem himself lacking in candor did he not 
point out in the frankest possible terms the reason why extraordinary 
safeguards must be demanded. Significant and important as the con- 
stitutional changes seem to be which are spoken of by the German 
Foreign Secretary in his note of the 20th of October, it does not 
appear that the principle of a Government responsible to the German 
people has yet been fully worked out or that any guarantees either 
exist or are in contemplation that the alterations of principle and of 
practice now partially agreed upon will be permanent. Moreover, it 
does not appear that the heart of the present difficulty has been reached. 
It may be eS heh wars have been brought under the control of the 
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German people, but the present war has not been; and it is with the 
present war that we are dealing. It is evident that the German people 
have no means of commanding the acquiescence of the military au- 
thorities of the Empire in the popular will; that the power of the King 
of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire is unimpaired; that 
the determining initiative still remains with those who have hitherto 
been the masters of Germany. 

Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends now on plain 
speaking and straightforward action, the President deems it his duty 
to say, without any attempt to soften what may seem harsh words, that 
the nations of the world do not and can not trust the word of those 
who have hitherto been the masters of German policy; and to point 
out once more that in concluding peace and attempting to undo the 
infinite injuries and injustices of this war the Government of the 
United States can not deal with any but veritable representatives of 
the German people who have been assured of a genuine constitutional 
standing as the real rulers of Germany. If it must deal with the 
military masters and the monarchical autocrats of Germany now, or 
if it is likely to have to deal with them later in regard to the inter- 
national obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace 
negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leaving this 
essential thing unsaid. 


With all the preliminaries to an armistice thus removed, on October 27 
the German Government made the following request for the cessation of 
hostilities : 


The German Government has taken cognizance of the answer of the 
President of the United States. 

The President is aware of the far-reaching changes which have been 
carried out and are being carried out in the German constitutional struc- 
ture, and that peace negotiations are being conducted by a people’s Govern- 
ment, in whose hands rests, both actually and constitutionally, the power 
to make the deciding conclusions. The military powers are also sub- 
ject tomit. 

The German Government now awaits proposals for an armistice, which 
shall be the first step toward a just peace, as the President has described 
it in his proclamation. 


On October 28, the following communication was received from the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in reply to the American note of October 18: 


In reply to the note of President Wilson of: the nineteenth of this 
month, addressed to the Austro-Hungarian Government on the question 
of an armistice and of peace, the Austro-Hungarian Government has the 
honor to declare that equally with the preceding proclamations of the 
President, it adheres also to the same point of view contained in the last 
note upon the rights of the Austro-Hungarian peoples, especially those of 
the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs. 

Consequently, Austria-Hungary accepting all the conditions the Presi- 
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dent. has laid down for the entry into negotiations for an armistice and 
peace, no obstacle exists, according to the judgment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, to the beginning of those negotiations. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government declares itself ready, in conse- 
quence, without awaiting the result of other negotiations, to enter into 
negotiations upon peace between Austria-Hungary and the States in the 
opposing group and for an immediate armistice upon all Austro-Hun- 
garian fronts. 

It asks President Wilson to be so kind as to begin overtures on this 
subject. 


On October 31, the Secretary of State of the United States dispatched the 
following note to the Turkish Government: 


I did not fail to lay before the President the note which you ad- 
dressed to him on the 14th instant, and handed to me on that date. 

Acting under the instructions of your Government, you enclosed 
with that note the text of a communication received by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Spain, from the Chargé d’Affaires of Turkey at 
Madrid, on October 12, in which the good offices of the Government 
of Spain were sought to bring to the attention of the President the 
request of the Imperial Ottoman Government that he take upon himself 
the task of the reéstablishment of peace, and that he notify all bellig- 
erent states of the request and invite them to delegate plenipotentiaries 
to initiate negotiations; the Imperial Ottoman Government accepting 
as a basis for the negotiations the programme laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress of January 8, 1918, and in his subse- 
quent declarations, especially his speech of September 27. It is further 
requested by the Imperial Ottoman Government that steps be taken 
for the immediate conclusion of a general armistice on land, on sea, 
and in the air. 

By direction of the President, I have the honor to inform your 
Excellency that the Government of the United States will bring the 
communication of the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires to the knowledge of 
the Governments at war with Turkey. 


On October 30, a further statement was received from the German Govern- 
ment, describing in detail the steps which Germany had taken toward democ- 
ratizing its form of government, but this statement the Government of the 


United States refused to make public. te 
On November 4, the following reply to the German request for an armistice 


was transmitted : 


In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that the President 
had transmitted his correspondence with the German authorities to the 
Governments with which the Government of the United States is 
associated as a belligerent with the suggestion that, if those Govern- 
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ments were disposed to accept peace upon the terms and principles 
indicated, their military advisers and the military advisers of the 
United States be asked to submit to the Governments associated against 
Germany the necessary terms of such an armistice as would fully pro- 
tect the interests of the peoples involved and insure the associated 
Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the 
details of the peace to which the German Government has agreed, 
provided they deem such an armistice possible from the military point 
of view. 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations 
by the Allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as follows: 


_ The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to 
the correspondence which has passed between the President of 
the United States and the German Government. Subject to the 
qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness to 
make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of 
peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress of Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his sub- 
sequent addresses. 

They must point out, however, that Clause 2, relating to what is 
usually described as the freedom of the seas, is open to various 
interpretations, some of which they could not accept. They must, 
therefore, reserve to themselves complete freedom on this subject 
when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace, laid down in his address 
to Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that in- 
vaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed. 
The Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to - 
exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understand 
that compensation will be made by Germany for all damage done 

. to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air. 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement 
with the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of the mem- 
orandum above quoted. I am further instructed by the President to 
request you to notify the German Government that Marshal Foch has 
been authorized by the Government of the United States and the 
Allied Governments to receive properly accredited representatives of 
the German Government and to communicate to them terms of an 
armistice, . 5 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
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On November 7, the German representatives empowered to sign an armis- 
tice left for the headquarters’ of Marshal Foch, where they were received and 
were given the armistice terms on the following day. The German Govern- 
ment and the German people complained long and bitterly at what they termed 
the unnecessary and brutal harshness of the armistice terms, so that a delay 
of a few days ensued before the terms were finally signed. But Germany 
was helpless, and on November 11, at 5 A. M. French time (11 A. M. Wash- 
ington time) the document ending the major hostilities of the war was signed. 
Previously, military defeats had compelled Germany’s allies to accept armistice 
terms amounting to surrender, as follows:—Bulgaria, on September 29; 
Turkey, on October 31; Austria-Hungary, on November 4. 

On November 11, 1918, at one -o’clock in the afternoon, the President of 
the United States announced to Congress and through Congress to the entire 
country, the official end of the actual major hostilities of the Great War: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 


In these anxious times of rapid and stttpendous change it will in 
some degree lighten my sense of responsibility to perform in person 
the duty of communicating to you some of the larger circumstances 
of the situation with which it is necessary to deal. 

The German authorities who have, at the invitation of the Supreme 
War Council, been in communication with Marshal Foch have ac- 
cepted and signed the terms of armistice which he was authorized and 
instructed to communicate to them. Those terms are as follows: * 


One—Cessation of operations by land and in the air six hours after 
the signature of the armistice. 

Two—Immediate evacuation of invaded countries—Belgium, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be completed within 
fourteen days from the signature of the armistice. German troops 
which have not left the above mentioned territories within the period 
fixed will become prisoners of war. Occupation by the Allied and 
United States forces jointly will keep pace with evacuation in these 
areas. All movements of evacuation and occupation will be regulated 
in accordance with a note annexed to the stated terms. 

Three—Repatriation beginning at once and to be completed within 
fourteen days of all inhabitants of the countries above mentioned, in- 
cluding hostages and persons under trial or convicted. 

Four—Surrender in good condition by the German armies of the 
following equipment: Five thousand guns (two thousand five hundred 
heavy, two thousand five hundred field). Thirty thousand machine guns. 
Three thousand minenwerfer. Two thousand aeroplanes (fighters, 
bombers—firstly D. Seventy-threes and night bombing machines). 
The above to be delivered in situ to the Allies and United States troops 
in accordance with the detailed conditions laid down in the annexed 
note. 

Five—Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on the 


*See page 8620. 
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left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the left bank of the Rhine 
shall be administered by the local authorities under the control of the 
Allied and United States armies of occupation. The occupation of 
these territories will be determined by Allied and United States garri- 
sons holding the principal crossings of the Rhine, Mayence, Coblenz, 
Cologne, together with bridgeheads at these points in a thirty kilometer 
radius on the right bank and by garrisons similarly holding the strategic 
points of the regions. A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right of 
the Rhine between the stream and a line drawn parallel to it forty 
kilometers to the east from the frontier of Holland to the parallel of 
Gernsheim and as far as practicable a distance of thirty kilometers 
from the east of stream from this parallel upon Swiss frontier. Evacu- 
ation by the enemy of the Rhine lands shall be so ordered as to be 
completed within a further period of eleven days, in all nineteen days 
after the signature of the armistice. All movements of evacuation 
and occupation will be regulated according to the note annexed. 

Six—In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall be no evacu- 
ation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall be done to the persons 
or property of the inhabitants. No destruction of any kind to be 
committed. Military establishments of all kinds shall be delivered in- 
tact as well as military stores of food, munitions, equipment not re- 
“moved during the periods fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of all 
kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., shall be left in situ. Indus- 
trial establishments shall not be impaired in any way and their per- - 
sonnel shall not be removed. Roads and means of communication of 
every kind, railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, shall be in no manner impaired. 

Seven—All civil and military personnel at present employed on them 
shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, fifty thousand wagons and 
ten thousand motor lorries in good working order with all necessary 
spare parts and fittings shall be delivered to the Associated Powers 
within the period fixed for the evacuation of Belgium and Luxemburg. 
The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over within the same 
period, together with all pre-war personnel and material. Further 
material necessary for the working of railways in the country on the 
left bank of the Rhine shall be left im situ. All stores of coal and 
material for the up-keep of permanent ways, signals and repair shops 
to be left entire mm sitw and kept in an efficient state by Germany during 
the whole period of armistice. All barges taken from the Allies shall 
be restored to them. A note appended Be the details of these 
measures. 

Eight—The German command shall be eee for revealing all 
mines or delayed-acting fuses disposed on territory evacuated by the 
German troops and shall assist in their discovery and destruction. The 
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German command shall also reveal all destructive measures that may 
have been taken (such as poisoning or polluting of springs, wells, etc.) 
under penalty of reprisals. 

Nine—The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied and 
the United States armies in all occupied territory. The up-keep of the 
troops of occupation in the Rhine land (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) 
shall be charged to the German Government. 

Ten—An immediate repatriation without reciprocity, according to 
detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United 
States prisoners of war. The Allied Powers and the United States 
shall be able to dispose of these prisoners as they wish. 

Eleven—Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from evacuated 
territory will be cared for by German personnel who will be left on 
the spot with the medical material required. 

Twelve—All German troops at present in any territory which before 
the war belonged to Russia, Roumania or Turkey shall withdraw with- 
in the frontiers of Germany as they existed on August first, 1914. 

Thirteen—Evacuation by German troops to begin at once and all 
German instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as military agents, 
now on the territory of Russia (as defined before 1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen—German troops to cease at once all requisitions and seiz- 
ures and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining supplies in- 
tended for Germany in Roumania and Russia (as defined on August 
first, 1914). 

Fifteen—Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen—The Allies shall have free access to the territories evac-~ 
uated by the Germans on their eastern frontier either through Danzig 
or by the Vistula in order to convey supplies to the populations of 
those territories or for any other purpose. 

Seventeen—Unconditional capitulation of all German forces oper- 
ating in East Africa within one month. 

Eighteen—Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maximum 
period of one month, in accordance with detailed conditions hereafter 
to be fixed, of all civilians interned or deported who may be citizens 
of other Allied or Associated States than those mentioned in clause 
three, paragraph nineteen, with the reservation that any future claims 
and demands of the Allies and the United States of America remain 
unaffected. 

Nineteen—The following financial conditions are required: Repara- 
tion for damage done. While such armistice lasts no public securi- 
ties shall be removed by the enemy which can serve as a pledge to the 
Allies for the recovery or repatriation for war losses. Immediate 
restitution of the cash deposit in the National Bank of Belgium, and 
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in general immediate return of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, 
paper money together with plant for the issue thereof, touching public 
or private interests in the invaded countries. Restitution of the 
Russian and Roumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that 
Power. This gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the signa- 
ture of peace. 

Twenty—Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite 
information to be given as to the location and movements of all Ger- 
man ships. Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of naviga- 
tion in all territorial waters is given to the naval and mercantile marines 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, all questions of neutrality being 
waived. 

Twenty-one—All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war of 
the Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be returned 
without reciprocity. 

Twenty-two—Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 
America of one hundred and sixty German submarines (including all 
submarine cruisers and mine-laying submarines) with their complete 
armament and equipment in ports which will be specified by the Allies 
and the United States of America. All other submarines to be paid 
off and completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the 
Allied Powers and the United States of America. 

Twenty-three—The following German surface warships, which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States of America, 
shall forthwith be disarmed and thereaftér interned in neutral ports, 
or, for the want of them, in Allied ports, to be designated by the Allies 
and the United States of America and placed under the surveillance 
of the Allies and the United States of America, only caretakers being 
left on board, namely: Six battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light 
cruisers, including two mine layers, fifty destroyers of the most modern 
type. All other surface warships (including river craft) are to be con- 
centrated in German naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the 
United States of America, and are to be paid off and completely dis- 
armed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and the United 
States of America. All vessels of the auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor 
vessels, etc:) are to be disarmed. 

Twenty-four—The Allies and the United States of America shall 
have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid by 
Germany outside German territorial waters, and the positions of these 
are to be indicated. 

Twenty-five—Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given 
to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated ° 
Powers. To secure this the Allies and the United States of America 
shall be empowered to occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries 
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and defense works of all kinds in all the entrances from the Categat 
into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions within and 
without German territorial waters without any question of neutrality 
being raised, and the positions of all such mines and obstructions are to 
be indicated. . 

Twenty-six—The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allies 
and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged and all German mer- 
chant ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. 

Twenty-seven—All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and im- 
mobilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and the United 
States of America. 

Twenty-eight—In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Germany 
shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes and all other 
harbor materials, all materials for inland navigation, all aircraft and 
all materials and stores, all arms and armaments, and all stores and 
apparatus of all kinds. 

Twenty-nine—All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany ; 
all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by Germany in the 
Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and the United States 
of America; all neutral merchant vessels seized are to be released; all 
warlike and other materials of all kinds seized.in those ports are to be 
returned and German materials as specified in clause twenty-eight are 
to be abandoned. 

Thirty—All merchant vessels in German hands eee to the 
Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored in ports to be specified 
by the Allies and the United States of America without reciprocity. 

Thirty-one—No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender. or restoration. 

Thirty-two—The German Government shall fornially notify the 
neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the Governments 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that all restrictions placed 
on the trading of their vessels with the Allied and Associated coun- 
‘ries, whether by the German Government or by private German in: 
terests, and whether in return for specific concessions such as the ex- 
port of shipbuilding materials or not, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty-three—No transfers of German merchant shipping of any 
description to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of the 
armistice. 

Thirty-four—The duration of the armistice is to “ thirty days, with 
option to extend. During this period, on failure of execution of any 
of the above clauses, the armistice may be denounced by one of the 
contracting parties on forty- -eight hours’ previous notice. 

Thirty-five—This armistice to be accepted or refused by Germany 
within seventy-two hours of notification. 
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The war thtis comes to an end; for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it. 

It is not now possible to assess the consequences of this great con- 
summation. We know only that this tragical war, whose consuming 
flames swept from one nation to another until all the world was on 
fire, is at an end and that it was the privilege of our people to enter it 
at its most critical juncture in such fashion and in such force as to 
contribute in a way of which we are all deeply proud to the great 
result. We know, too, that the object of the war is attained, the object 
upon which all free men had set their hearts; and attained with a 
sweeping completeness which even now we do not realize. Armed 
imperialism such as the men conceived who were but yesterday the 
masters of German is at an end,. its illicit ambitions engulfed in black 
disaster. Who will now seek to revive it? The arbitrary power of 
the military caste of Germany which once could secretly and of its 
own single choice disturb the peace of the world is discredited and 
destroyed. And more than that—much more than that—has been ac- 
complished. The great nations which associated themselves to destroy 
it have now definitely united in the common purpose to set up such 
a peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole world for disinterested 
justice, embodied in settlements which are based upon something much 
better and much more lasting than the selfish competitive interests of 
powerful states. There is no longer conjecture as to the objects the 
victors have in. mind. ‘They have a mind in the matter not only, but 
a heart also. Their avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy and 
protect the weak as well as to accord their just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious Governments 
has already been manifested in a-very practical way. Their represen- 
tatives in the Supreme War Council at Versailles have by unanimous 
resolution assured the peoples of the Central Empires that everything 
that is possible in the circumstances will be done to supply them 
with food and relieve the distressing want that is in so many places 
threatening their very lives; and steps are to be taken immediately to 
organize these efforts at relief in the same systematic manner that they. 
were organized in the case of Belgium. By the use of the idle tonnage 
of the Central Empires it ought presently to be possible to lift the 
fear of utter misery from their oppressed populations and set their 
minds and energies free for the great and hazardous tasks of political 
reconstruction which now face them on every hand. Hunger does 
not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the ugly distempers that 
make an ordered life impossible. 

For with the fall of the ancient governments which rested like an 
incubus upon the peoples of the Central Empires has come political 
change not merely, but revolution; and revolution which seems as yet 
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to assume no final and ordered form but to run from one fluid change 
to another, until thoughtful men are forced to ask themselves, With 
what governments, and of what sort, are we about to deal in the 
making of the covenants of peace? With what authority will they meet 
us, and with what assurance that their authority will abide and sustain 
securely the international arrangements into which we are about to 
enter? There is here matter for no small anxiety and misgiving. When 
peace is made, upon whose promises and engagements besides our own 
is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit that these ques- 
tions cannot be satisfactorily answered now or at once. But the moral 
is not that there is little hope of an early answer that will suffice. It 
is only that we must be patient and helpful and mindful above all of the 
great hope and confidence that lie at the head of what is taking place. 
Excesses accomplish nothing. Unhappy Russia has furnished abund- 
ant recent proof of that. Disorder immediately defeats itself. If 
excesses should occur, if disorder should for a time raise its head, a 

sober second thought will follow and a day of constructive action, if we 
help and do.not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belong to the nations and the peoples 
who preserve their self-control and the orderly processes of their gov- 
ernments ; the future to those who prove themselves the true friends of 
mankind. To conquer with arms is to make only a temporary conquest ; 
to conquer the world by earning its esteem is to make permanent con- 
quest. I am confident that the nations that have learned the discipline 
of freedom and that have settled with self-possession to its ordered 
practice are now about to make conquest of the world by the sheer 
power of example and of friendly helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under the yoke of 
arbitrary government and who are now coming at last into their free- 
dom will never find the treasures of liberty they are in search of if 
they look for them by the light of the torch. They will find that every 
pathway that is stained with the blood of their own brothers leads to 
the wilderness, not to the seat of their hope. They are now face to 
face with their initial test. We must hold the light steady until they 
find themselves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must 
establish a peace that will justly define their place among the nations, 
remove all fear of their neighbors and of their former masters, and 
enable them to live in security and contentment when they have set 
their own affairs in order. I, for one, do not doubt their purpose or 
their capacity. There are some happy signs that they know and will 
choose the way of self-control and peaceful accommodation. If they 
do, we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way that we can. 
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If they do not, we must await with patience and sympathy the awaken- 
ing and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 


e 


After the President had delivered the above address, ‘it was announced 
that the terms of the armistice as given him had been changed immediately 
before signing, and too late to be transmitted to him before he addressed 
Congress. The significance of the changes is noted below. 

Article Three, fifteen days instead of fourteen are allowed for the repatria- 
tion, beginning at once, of all the inhabitants removed from invaded countries, 
including hostages and persons under trial or convicted. 

Article Four, providing for the surrender of munitions and equipment, re- 
duces the number of machine guns to be delivered from 30,000 to 25,000, the 
number of aeroplanes from 2,000 to 1,700. ~ 

Article Five, providing for the evacuation by the Germans of the countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine, stipulates that these countries shall be admin- 
istered by “the local troops of occupation,” instead of by the local authorities 
under the control of the Allied and United States armies, and the occupation 
is to be “carried out by” instead of “determined by” Allied and United States 
garrisons holding strategic points and the principal crossings of the Rhine. 
Thirteen days instead of twenty-five are allowed for completion of the evacua- 
tion. 

Article Six, providing that no damage or harm shall be done to persons 
and property in territory exacuated by the Germans, has a sentence added 
specifically stipulating that “no person shall be prosecuted for offences of 
participation in war measures prior to the signing of the armistice.” 

Article Seven, providing for the abandonment or delivery in good order 
to the Associated Powers of all roads and means of communication and trans- 
portation in evacuated territory, calls for 150,000 wagons (railroad cars), in- 
stead of 50,000; 5,000 motor lorries, instead of 10,000, and requires that all 
civil and military personnel at present employed on such means of communica- 
tion and transportation, including waterways, shall remain. Thirty-one, in- 
stead of twenty-five, days are allowed for handing over the material. Thirty- 
six days are allowed for the handing over of the railways of Alsace- Lorraine, 
together with the pre-war personnel. é 

Article Eight, forty-eight hours is given the German command to reveal 
destructive measures, such as polluted springs and wells, and to reveal and 
assist in discovering and destroying mines or delayed action fuses on evacu- 
ated territory. No time limit was fixed originally. 

Article Nine, providing for the right of requisition by the United States 
and Allied armies in occupied.territory, has the clause added: “Subject to. 
regulation of accounts with those whom it may concern.” 

Article Ten, providing for the repatriation without reciprocity of all Allied 
and United States prisoners of war, including persons under trial or convicted, 
has the following added: “This condition annuls the previous conventions on 
the subject of the exchange of prisoners of war, including the one of July, 
1918, in course of ratification. However, the repatriation of German prisoners 
of war interned in Holland and in Switzerland shall continue as before. The 
repatriation of German prisoners of war shall be regulated at the conclusion 
of the preliminaries of peace.” 

Article Twelve, providing for the withdrawal of German troops from ter- 
ritory which belonged before the war to Russia, Roumania and Turkey, is 
rewritten. Territory which belonged to Austria-Hungary is added to that 
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from which the Germans must withdraw immediately, and as to territory 
which belonged to Russia, it is provided that the German troops now there 
shall withdraw within the frontiers of Germany “as soon as the Allies, taking 
into account the internal situation of those territories, shall decide that the 
time for this has come.” 

Article Fifteen, “renunciation” is substituted for “abandonment” in stipu- 
lating that the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk are nullified. 

Article Sixteen, providing free access for the Allies into territory evacu- 
ated through the German Eastern frontier, is changed so as to declare such 
access is for the purpose of conveying supplies to the populations “and for 
the purpose of maintaining order,” instead of “or for any other purpose.” 

Article Seventeen, originally providing for the “unconditional capitulation” 
within one month of all German forces operating in East Africa, is replaced 
by a clause requiring only “evacuation by all German forces operating in East 
Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies.” 

Article Eighteen, providing for the repatriation of all civilians belonging 
to the Allies or Associated Powers other than those enumerated in Article 
Three, is amended to eliminate a reservation that any future claims or demands 
by the Allies and the United States shall remain unaffected. 

Article Twenty-two, providing for the surrender of 160 German submarines, 
is changed to read “all submarines now existing,” with the added stipulation 
that “those which cannot take the sea shall be disarmed of material and per- 
sonnel, and shall remain under the supervision of the Allies and the United 
States.” Further provisions are added requiring that all the conditions of 
the article shall be carried into effect within fourteen days; that submarines 
ready for sea shall be prepared to leave German ports) immediately upon or- 
ders by wireless, and the remainder ‘at the earliest possible moment. 

Article Twenty-three, providing for the disposition of German surface war- 
ships, has additional clauses requiring that vessels designated for internment 
shall be ready to leave German ports within seven days, upon directions by 
wireless, and that the military armament of all vessels of the auxiliary fleet 
shall be put on shore. 

Article Twenty-six, providing that the Allied blockade remains unchanged, 
has this sentence added: “The Allies and the United States should give con- 
sideration to the provisioning of Germany during the armistice to the extent 
recognized as necessary.” 

Article Twenty-eight, providing conditions of evacuation of the Belgian 
coast (from which the Germans actually had been driven before the armistice 
was signed), was changed in minor particulars. 

Article Thirty-four, providing that the duration of the armistice shall be 
thirty days, and that if its clauses are not carried into execution it may be 
renounced upon forty-eight hours’ warning, has the following added: 

“Tt is understood that the execution of Article Three and Eighteen shall 
not warrant the denunciation of the armistice on the ground of insufficient ex- 
ecution within a period fixed, except in the case of bad faith in carrying them 
into execution. In order to assure the execution of this convention under the 
best conditions, the principle of a permanent international armistice commis- 
sion is admitted.” 
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MESSAGES EXCHANGED AT SIGNING OF ARMISTICE | 


[Between President Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing and Heads of 
Nations Associated with the United States in the War.] 


November 12, 1918. 
M. Stephen Pichon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paris. 

At this supreme moment in the history of your nation, when a com- 
plete victory has been won over the most formidable of enemies, I 
desire to extend to you personally and on behalf of my Government 
the most heartfelt congratulations of the American people and a sin 
cere expression of the joy and admiration with which they are in 
spired by the valor of your armies and the steadfastness of your 
people. 

LANSING. 


Paris, November 13, 1918. 
Mr. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
I am deeply touched with your telegram. The share of America 
in the victory you are celebrating is so great that never will any 
Frenchman forget it. In the run of history, the ancient alliance of 
our two countries was once more sealed by brotherhood in arms. The 
Americans and French are united in these days of rejoicing as they 
_were in the days of fighting. I beg you to convey to the Federal Goy- 
ernment the thanks of France and of the Government of the Republic 
and to accept-for yourself who always evinced so much sympathy 
with my. country my sentiments of cordial friendship. 
s-PICHON. 


, November 12, 1918. 
Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, 

- Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, London: 

At the moment when innumerable difficulties have been surmounted 
and final and complete victory has been achieved, I desire to express 
to you the deep joy felt by the Government and people of this country 
and their admiration for the steadfastness, energy, and valor of the 
British nation throughout this momentous struggle. 

ROBERT LANSING, | 
: Secretary of State. 


Lonpon, November 13, 1918. 
Secretary of State, Washington: 
Your generous message has given the utmost satisfaction to His 
Majesty’s Government, and it will be read with profound apprecia- 


Pas es 
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tion throughout the British Empire. We are proud to think that in 
the cause of international freedom we, like our allies, have worked 
and suffered, fought and conquered side by side with the people of 
your great country. May this unity of ideals bind us ever closer to- 
gether through all the genérations to whom the great war will be no 
more than an ancient and glorious memory. 


BALFOUR. 


Tue Wuite House, November 11, rorsé. 
His Majesty, Vittorio Emanuele, 
King of Italy, Rome. 
In the name of the people of the United States and in my own I 
extend hearty congratulations on this, Your Majesty’s natal day, 
- which happily is also a golden day for the world’s peace and security, 
marking as it does the crowning point of the successful struggle of 
civilization against savagery. Well may the Italian people rejoice in 
the removal of danger and menace for the future and welcome the 
complete victory to which their valor and fidelity have so gloriously 
contributed. Such victories as this win their own just rewards in 
that they bring home to the victors a realizing sense of their responsi- 
bility to see to it that their saerifices in the cause of the right shall as- 
sure for all time a new era of liberty, justice, and prosperity for the 
peoples of the earth. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


ROME QuIRINALE, November 16, 1918. 
President Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 

I sincerely thank you for the cordial expression you were pleased 
to send me in the name of the American people also on the occasion 
of my birthday. I fully appreciate the noble word with which you 
kindly greeted our victory. Italy, having worshipped right in the 
world and revived national unity in the name of the principles of 
freedom, will adhere to-those ideals for which it carried on the bitter 
struggle now ended by well-deserved triumph. 

; VITTORIO EMANUELE. 
, ; Rome, November 16, 1918. 
His Excellency, the President, Woodrow Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With a joyful heart I salute the strong people of the United States 
of America in this era which marks for the liberated democracies the 
triumph of the ideals for which the great American Nation under 
your will and firm guidance, Mr. President, took up arms on the side 
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of the peoples fighting for their independence and a more civilized 
future for all mankind. In the name of the people and soldiers of 
Italy I express to you and your noble Nation the sentiments of earnest 
admiration and the fervent wish that the memory of the battles fought 
together may enhance the ties of lasting friendship between our peo- 
les. 

; VITTORIO EMANUELE. 


November 20, 1918. 
His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele, King of Italy, Rome, Italy: 

Your Majesty’s message of congratulation has given the deepest 
pleasure. I think that it is a cause for particular pride on the part 
of the people of the United States that they should have been able at 
the right time to assist in the great struggle in which Italy has so dis- 
tinguished herself, and I am sure that I speak their heart in thanking 
Your Majesty with sincerest warmth for your message and in send- 
ing in return the heartfelt salutations of our own people. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


Toxyo, November 13, 1918. 
The President of the United States, Washington: 

At this juncture when the definite signature of an armistice has set 
the seal of success on the efforts of the Allied arms I can not forebear 
telegraphing to you the delight with which I share the satisfaction. 
you must experience at this splendid vindication of the unconquerable 
persistence displayed by the Allies in working together for the attain- 
ment of their great end. I would add a special note of admiration 
shared by all my people for the gallant alacrity and whole-hearted 
efficiency with which the American people entered the arena and there- 
by so decisively contributed to the magnificent triumph. 

YOSHIHITO. 
/ 
Tue Wuite House, November £5, 1928! 
His Imperial Majesty Yoshrhito, Emperor of Japan, Tokyo: 

Your Majesty’s message has given us the sincerest pleasure, and I 
wish in reply to express to you the satisfaction which the people of 
the United States have felt in being associated with the gallant people 
of Japan in fighting for the cause of practical justice and genuine 
liberation of the world from the influence of selfish national policy. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


Toxyo. 
Honorapie Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, Washington: 
Accept my heartiest and warmest congratulations on the triumphant 
conclusion of an armistice which, we trust, will lead to a peace glorious 


NATURALIZATION 


NATURALIZATION. 


The problem of the unassimilated immigrant was brought vividly before 
the consciousness of most Americans by the World War. Although the 
foreign-born, as a whole, were loyal to the country of their adoption, a 
minority held to the ties of the land whose allegiance they had formally 
renounced. In addition, the problems of ability to speak and write English, 
of the adoption of American standards of living and of geographical assimila- 
tion in the body politic gave a new importance to ceremonies such as that 
pictured in the foregoing illustration, where foreign-born Americans are 
receiving their final certificate of full citizenship. 

The Encyclopedic Index article on Naturalization describes the steps 
necessary for naturalization. President Roosevelt discusses the problem of 
naturalization on pages 6789 and 6916, and President Taft, on pages 7372, 
7543 and 7689. A notable address of President Wilson to recently naturalized 
citizens gathered in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, begins on page 8066. 
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for the forces of human civilization and fraught with happiness to 
the world. Such a fruition of the prolonged struggle will not have 
been too dearly purchased by all the precious lives of whose suffer- 
ing and sacrifice we think with one universal pride to-day. 
UCHIDAS 


November 15, 1918. 
His Excellency Viscount Uchida, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan: 

I appreciate highly your telegram of congratulation on the triumph 
of the united strength of human civilization over the baneful forces 
which aimed to rule the world for themselves alone. 

The difficulties which. beset us have been overcome. The enemy 
has been vanquished, and unified as we are by the common ideals for 
which we have fought, and by the teachings of the trials and suffer- 
ings which we have shared, we can now turn with hopeful confidence 
to the work which remains to be done. 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


PEKING, November 13, 1918. 
His Excellency President Woodrow Wilson, Washington: 

The people of China learn with great joy that the terms of the 
armistice have been accépted by Germany. Thus the cause of justice 
and freedom has been vindicated and its final triumph has been won 
by the allied arms. On behalf of my Government and the people of 
China I hasten hereby to offer to your excellency, and, through you, 
to the people of the United States, my hearty congratulations and to 
express my confidence that at the peace conference, which no doubt 
will soon follow, the delegates of our two countries will continue to 
work hand in hand for the cause of freedom, justice, and fair dealing. 

HSU SHIHCHANG. 


Tue Wuite House, November 15, 1918. 
His Excellency Hsu Shihchang, President of China, 
Peking, China: 

Please accept my warmest thanks for your message. I know how 
ardently and sincerely the people of China are engaged on the side 
of justice and freedom, and it is delightful to feel the influence of 
their supporting sentiment in these days when the purpose of the 


whole world must be turned to justice and lasting peace. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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PanaMA, November I1, 1918. 
His Excellency President Wilson, Washington: 

Allow me to congratulate your excellency and every American for 
the brilliant victory obtained by the Allied cause with the signing by 
Germany of the armistice as the prelude of the final crushing of Prus- 
sian militarism and triumph of true democracy. 

With the assurance of my highest consideration. 

BELISARIO PORRAS. 


Tue Wuite House, November 13, 1918. 
Honorable Belisario Porras, President Republic of Panama, 
Panama: 

I greatly appreciate your excellency’s generous message of yester- 
day and send my warmest greetings to the people of Panama in this 
time of triumph and relief. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


GUATEMALA, November 14, 1918. 
Honorable Secretary of State, Washington: 

The Government and people of Guatemala most enthusiastically 
celebrate the splendid victory won by the United States and other 
Allied nations in the noble struggle for justice and liberty. I have 
the honor in their name to offer to your excéllency, the Government, 
and people of your friendly nation the most sincere felicitations and 
the sentiments of sympathy and admiration of Guatemala. 

. G. AGUIRRE, 

Minister of Foreign Relations. 


November 16, 1018. 
His Excellency G. Aguirre, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Guatemala : 

I appreciate highly your excellency’s telegram giving expression to 
the joy felt in common by the Government and people of Guatemala 
and the Government and people of the United States over the armis- 
tice with Austria. We have now still greater grounds for rejoicing 
and the mutual interchange of congratulations, for final victory has 
been won and we can now look forward with confidence to the attain- 
ment of the high ideals which have been the inspiration of the powers 
which opposed the military autocracy of Germany. 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
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ADDRESSES TO FELLOW -COUNTRYMEN 


[Fourth Liberty Loan.] 


Tue Wuite Houser, October r0, 1918. 
Recent events have enhanced, not lessened, the importance of this 
loan, and I hope that my fellow-countrymen will let me say this to 
them very frankly. The best thing that could happen would be that 
the loan should not only be fully subscribed, but very greatly over- 
subscribed. We are in the midst of the greatest exercise of the power 
of this country that has ever been witnessed or forecast, and a single 
day of relaxation in that effort would be of tragical damage alike to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world. Nothing has happened which 
makes it safe or possible to do anything but push our effort to the 

utmost. The time is critical, and the response must be complete. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


Tue WHITE House, October 14, 1918. 

The reply of the German Government to my note of inquiry dated 
October 8 gives occasion for me to say to my fellow countrymen that 
neither that reply nor any other recent events have in any way dimin- 
ished the vital importance of the Liberty Loan. Relaxation now, 
hesitation now, would mean defeat when victory seems to be in sight; 
would mean years of war instead of peace upon our own terms. 

I earnestly request every patriotic American to leave to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of the Allies the momentous discus- 
sions initiated by Germany and to remember that, for each man, his 
duty is to strengthen the hands of these Governments and to do it in 
the most important way now immediately presented—by subscribing 
to the utmost of his abflity for bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
That loan must be successful. Iam sure that the American people 
will not fail to see their duty and make it successful. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


[Asking Election of Democratic Congress in 1918.] 


Tue Wuirte House, October 25, 1918. 

My Fellow Countrymen—The Congressional elections are at hand. 
They occur in the most critical period our country has ever faced, or 
is likely to face in our time. If you have approved of my leadership, 
and wish me to continue to be your unembarrassed spokesman in affairs 
at home and abroad, I earnestly beg that you will express yourselves 
unmistakably to that effect by returning a Democratic majority to both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

I am your servant and will accept your judgment without cavil, but 
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my power to administer the great trust assigned me by the Constitu- 
tion would be seriously impaired should your judgment be adverse, 
and I must frankly tell you’so because so many critical issues depend 
upon your verdict. No scruple of taste must in grim ‘times like these 
be allowed to stand in the way of speaking the plain truth. 

I have no thought of suggesting that any political party is para- 
mount in matters of patriotism. I feel too deeply the sacrifices which 
have been made in this war by all our citizens, irrespective of party 
affiliations, to harbor such'an idea. I mean only that the difficulties 
and delicacies of our present task are of a sort that makes it impera- 
tively necessary that the nation should give its undivided support to 
the Government under a unified leadership, and that a Republican 
Congress would divide the leadership. 

The leaders of the minority in the present Congress have unques- 
tionably been pro-war, but they have been anti-Administration. At 
almost every turn since we entered the war they have sought to take 
the choice of policy and the conduct of the war out of my hands and 
put it under the control of instrumentalities of their own choosing. 

This is no time either for divided council or for divided leadership. 
Unity of command is as necessary now in civil action as it is upon 
the field of battle. If the control of the House and the Senate should 
be taken away from the party now in power, an opposing majority 
could assume control of legislation and oblige all action to be taken 
amid contest and obstruction! 

The return of a Republican majority to either house of the Con- 
gress would, moreover, be interpretative on the other side of the water 
as a repudiation of my leadership. Spokesmen of the Republican 
party are urging you to elect a Republican Congress in order to back 
up and support the President, but even if they should in this impose 
upon some credulous voters on this side of the water, they would im- 
pose on no one on the other side. It is well understood there as well 
as here that Republican leaders desire not so much to support the 
President as to control him. 

The peoples of the Allied countries with whom we are associated 
against Germany are quite familiar with the significance of elections. 
They would find it very difficult to believe that the voters of the 
United States had chosen to support their President by electing to the 
Congress a majority controlled by those who are not, in fact, in sym- 
pathy with the attitude and action of the Administration. 

I need not tell you, my fellow countrymen, that I am asking your 
support not for my own sake or for the sake of a political party, but 
for the sake of the nation itself in order that its inward duty of pur- 
pose may be evident to all the world. In ordinary times I would not 
feel at liberty to make such an appeal to you. In ordinary times 
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divided counsel can be endured without permanent hurt to the coun- 
try. But these are not ordinary times. 

If in these critical days it is your wish to sustain me with undivided 
minds, I beg that you will say so in a way which it will not be pos- 
sible to misunderstand, either here at home or among our associates 


on the other side of the sea. I submit my difficulties and my hopes 
to you. 


LETTER 


[To Senator Simmons, Discussing the “Economic Barriers’ Phrase in the Ad- 
dress of January 8, 1918, and Denying Implication of Free Trade.] 


WasuiNcTon, D. C., October 28, 1918. 
Dear Senator: 

I am glad to respond to the question addressed to me by your letter 
of October 26. The words I used in my address to the Congress of 
January 8, 1918, were: “The removal, so far as possible, of all eco- 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.” 

I, of course, meant to suggest no restriction upon the free determina- 
tion by any nation of its own economic policy, but only that, whatever 
tariff any nation might deem necessary for its own economic service, 
be that tariff high or low, it should apply equally to all foreign na- 
tions; in other words, that there should be no discriminations against 
some nations that did not apply to others. This leaves every nation 
free to determine for itself its own internal policies and limits only 
its right to compound these policies of hostile discriminations between 
one nation and another. Weapons of economic discipline and punish- 
ment should be left to the joint action of Allied: nations for the pur- 
pose of punishing those who will not submit-to a general programme 
of justice and equality. 

The experiences of the past among nations have taught us that the 
attempt by one nation to punish another by exclusive and discrim- 
inatory trade agreements has been a prolific breeder of that kind of 
antagonism which oftentimes results in war, and that if a permanent 
peace is to be established among nations every obstacle that has stood 
in the way of international friendship should be cast aside. It was 
with that fundamental purpose in mind that I announced this prin- 
ciple in my address of January 8. To pervert this great principle for 
partisan purposes, and to inject the bogey of free trade, which is not 


involved at all, is to attempt to divert the mind of the nation from 


the broad and humane principle of a durable peace by introducing an 
internal question of quite another kind. American business has in the 
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past been unaffected by a policy of the kind suggested and it has 
nothing to fear now from a policy of simply international justice. It 
is indeed lamentable that the momentous issues of this solemn hour 
should be seized upon in an effort to bend them to partisan service. 
To the initiated and discerning, the motive is transparent and the 
attempt fails. 

Sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Possession and Control of Marine Cable Systems.] 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the 
constitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, bearing date July 16, 1918, re- 
solved: 


That the President during the continuance of the present war is author- 
ized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it necessary for the national 
security or defense, to supervise or take possession and assume control of 
any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems, or any 
part thereof, and to operate the same in such manner as may be needful 
or desirable for the duration of the war, which supervision, possession, con- 
trol, or operation shall not extend beyond the date of the proclamation by 
the President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: 
Provided, That just compensation shall be made for such supervision, pos- 
session, control, or operation, to be determined by the President; and if 
the amount thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the 
person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid seventy-five 
per centum of the amount so determined by the President and shall be en- 
titled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to said 
seventy-five per centum, will make up such amount as will be just com- 
pensation therefor, in the manner provided for by section twenty- -four, 
paragraph twenty, and section one hundred and forty-five of the Judicial 
Code: Provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair or affect existing laws or powers of the several 
States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several 
States except wherein such laws, powers or regulations may affect the trans- 
mission of Government communications, or the issue of stocks and bonds by 
such system or systems. 


And whereas it is deemed necessary for the national security and 
defense to: supervise and to take possession and assume control of all 
marine cable systems and to operate the same in such manner as may 
be needful or desirable: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the foregoing reso- 
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lution, and by virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, do here- 
by take possession and assume control and supervision of each and 
every marine cable system and every part thereof owned of controlled 
and operated by any company or companies organized and existing 
under the laws of the United States, or any State thereof, including 
all equipment thereof and appurtenances thereto, whatsoever, and all 
materials and supplies. 

It is hereby directed that the supervision, possession, control, and 
operation of such marine cable systems hereby by me undertaken shall 
be exercised by and through the Postmaster General, Albert S. Burle- 
son. Said Postmaster General may perform the duties hereby and 
hereunder imposed upon him, so long and to such extent and in such 
manner as he shall determine, through the owners, ‘managers, boards 
of directors, receivers, officers, and employees of said marine cable 
systems. 

Until and except so far as said Postmaster General shall from time 
to time by general or special orders otherwise provide, the owners, 
managers, boards of directors, receivers, officers, and employees, of 
the various marine cable systems shall continue the operation thereof 
in the usual and ordinary course of the business of said systems in 
the names of their respective companies, associations, organizations, 
owners, or managers, as the case may be. 

Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing interest upon 
bonds, debentures and other obligations may be paid in due course 
and such regular dividends and interest may continue to be paid until 

sand unless the said Postmaster General shall, from time to time, other- 

wise by general or special orders determine; and, subject to the ap- 
proval of said Postmaster General, the various marine cable systems 
may determine upon and arrange for the renewal and extension of 
maturing obligations. 

From and after twelve o’clock midnight on the second day of . 
November, 1918, all marine cable systems included in this order and 
proclamation shall conclusively be deemed within the possession and 
control and under the supervision of said Postmaster General with- 
out further act or notice. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, in the District of Columbia, this second day 

of November in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 

[seaL.] hundred and eighteen and of the independence of the 

United States the one hundred and forty-third, 
WOODOW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert LansInG, Secretary of State. 


a 
wm 
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[Possession and Control of the American Railway Express Company.] 


Whereas the organizations for the conduct of the express business 
over numerous systems of transportation which have been duly placed 
under Federal control, and pertaining to such systems of transporta- 
tion, have been consolidated into the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, which has been made the sole agent of the Government for con- 
ducting the express business, with the result that the entire transporta- 
tion system of said express company has been necessarily in substance 
and effect placed under Federal control, and 

Whereas it is desirable, in order to administer to the best advantage 
the transportation business and operations of the American Railway 
Express System, to make it specifically clear by this proclamation that 
the President has the possession, use, control, and operation of the 
entire transportation system of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by‘aw, do hereby, 
through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, take possession and as- 
sume control at 12 o’clock noon on the eighteenth day of November, 
1918, of that certain system of transportation called the American 
Railway Express Company, and all of its appurtenances and property 
of every kind of nature, directly or indirectly owned, leased, chartered, 
controlled, or used in the conduct of, or in connection with, its ex- 
press business. 

It is hereby further directed that the possession, control, operation, 
and utilization of said express transportation system hereby by me 
undertaken shall be exercised by and through William G. McAdoo, 
heretofore appointed Director General of Railroads, with all the 
powers conferred upon him by the said proclamations of December 
26, 1917, and March 29, 1918, respectively, together with all and 
singular the powers conferred upon the President by the Act of Con- 
gress entitled, “An Act to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved March a1, 1918. 

The said Director General of Railroads may perform the duties 
hereby imposed upon him, so long and to such an extent as he shall 
determine, through the board of directors, officers, and employees of 
the said American Railway Express Company, under the contract al- 
ready made, and dated the twenty-sixth day of June, 1918, between the 
said Director General of Railroads and said American Railway Ex- 
press Company, and until and except so far as said Director General 
shall from time to time by general or special orders otherwise provide, 
the board of directors, officers, and employees of said company shall © 
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continue the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course under 
such contract. 

From and after 12 o’clock noon on said eighteenth of November, 
1918, the said transportation system shall conclusively be deemed 
within the possession and-tontrol of said Director General without 
further act or notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set. my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, in the District of Columbia, this sixteenth day of 
[sEAL.] November, in the year of our Lord, 1918, and of the inde- 

pendence of the United States the one hundred and ‘forty- 
third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Rosert Lansine, Secretary of State. 


[ Thanksgiving. ] 


It has long been our custom to turn in the autumn of the year in 
praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God for His many blessings 
and mercies to us as a nation. This year we have special and mov- 
ing cause to be. grateful and to rejoice. God has in His good pleasure 
given us peace. It has not come as a mere cessation of arms, a relief 
from the strain and tragedy of war. It has come as a great triumph 
of Right. Complete victory has brought us, not peace alone, but the 
confident promise of a new day as well, in which justice shall replace 
force and jealous intrigue among the nations. Our gallant armies 
have participated in a triumph which is not marred or stained by any 
purpose of selfish aggression. In a righteous cause they have won 
immortal glory and have nobly served their nation in serving man- 
kind. God has indeed been gracious. We have cause for such re- 
joicing as revives and strengthens in us all! the best traditions of our 
national history. A new day shines about us, in which our hearts 
take new courage and look forward with new hope to new and greater 
duties. 

While we render thanks for these things, let us not forget to seek 
the Divine guidance in the performance of those duties, and Divine 
mercy and forgiveness for all errors of act or purpose, and pray that 
in all that we do we shall strengthen the ties of friendship and mutual 
respect upon which we must assist to build the new structure of peace 
and good-will among the nations. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of 
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November next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the 
people throughout the land to cease upon that day from their ordinary 
occupations and in their several homes and places of worship to render 
thanks to God, the Ruler of nations. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand ie caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this sixteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
[sEAL.] eighteen and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


By the President: 
Rogsert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Excepting Certain Persons from the Classification of “Alien Enemy” for the 
Purpose of Permitting Them to Apply for Naturalization.] 


Tue Wuite House, November 26, 1918. 
Whereas, the Act of Congress approved May 9, 1918, entitled “An 
Act to amend the naturalization laws and to repeal certain sections 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States and other laws relating 
to naturalization, and for other purposes,” provided in part as follows: 


“Eleventh. No alien who is a native, citizen, subject, or denizen of 
any country, State, or sovereignty with which the United States is at 
war shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States unless he 
made his declaration of intention not less than two nor more than seven 
years prior to the existence of the state of war, or was at that time entitled 
to become a citizen of the United States, without making a declaration of 
intention, or unless his petition for naturalization shall then be pending 
and is otherwise entitled to admission, notwithstanding he shall be an 
alien enemy at the time and in the manner prescribed by the laws passed 
upon that subject: Provided, That no alien embraced within this sub- 
division shall have his petition for naturalization called for a hearing, or 
heard, except after ninety days’ notice given by the clerk of the court to 
the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization to be present, 
and the petition shall be given no final hearing except in open court and 
after such notice to the representative of the Government from the Bureau 
of Naturalization, whose objection shall cause the petition to be continued 
from time to time for so long as the Government may require: Provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained shall be taken or construed to 
interfere with or prevent the apprehension and removal, agreeably to law, 
of any alien enemy at any time previous to the actual naturalization of 
such alien; and section twenty-one hundred and seventy-one of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is hereby repealed: Provided further, That 
the President of the United States may, in his discretion, upon investiga- 
tion and report by the Department of Justice fully establishing the loyalty 
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of any alien enemy not included in the foregoing exemption, except such 
alien enemy from the classification of alien enemy, and thereupon he shall 
have the privilege of applying for naturalization; etc.” 


Now, therefore, for the purpose defined in said section, in the ex- 
ercise of the discretion so vested in me, I do hereby direct that there 
be excepted from the classification of “alien enemy” all persons whom, 
after investigation and report by the Department of Justice, the At- ° 
torney General shall from time to time certify to the Secretary of 
Labor as persons loyal to the United States. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


_ TELEGRAMS 


[To Governor of California, Concerning the “Mooney Case.” Made Public 
November 28, 1918.] 


On July 22, 1916, a parade was being held in San Francisco to promote the 
movement to increase the preparedness of the United States for war. Early in 
the progress of the parade, a bomb was exploded in one of the city’s side 
streets which was filled with spectators and paraders. Six persons were killed 
instantaneously and several of the forty wounded died later as a result of the 
outrage. At that time, the pacifists were strongly opposing the movement for 
preparedness, but the arrests made after investigation were not made in the 
camp of the pacifists, but in the camp of radical labor. Soon after the explosion, 
Thomas J. Mooney and his wife, Rena Mooney, Warren K. Billings, Israel Wein- 
berg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with the crime. Mooney, who was 
the centre of the case, was a well-known radical labor leader of the Pacific 
Coast. He had been identified with anarchists and was an ardent follower of 
the principles of ‘direct action” or syndicalism. His defenders claimed that 
because of his views and his activities in behalf of Labor the property interests 
of San Francisco had wilfully used the bomb outrage as a pretext for getting 
rid of him and for discrediting the entire labor movement. 

Billings was tried first, was found guilty, and was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Mooney was tried in January, 1917, and was convicted in the following 
month of murder in the first degree, largely on “the testimony of a witness 
named Oxman. Mooney’s defenders later brought forward testimony to prove 
that Oxman had suborned perjury, and a change in the evidence later resulted 
in the acquittal of Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg, and Nolan was not brought to 
trial. A Federal investigating commission appointed by the President recom- 
mended in January, 1918, that Mooney be given another trial, on the ground 
that there was evidence to prove that Mooney had been the victim of a con- 
spiracy, that he had suffered from the intensity of feeling in San F rancisco as 
a result of the bomb explosion; and that new information of an important 
character bearing on the case had been brought to light since his conviction. 

The Mooney Case soon assumed an international importance. For radicals 
from the United States emigrating to Russia soon after the Russian Revolution 
of March, 1917, brought the Mooney Case to the attention of Russia, with the 
result of weakening in Russia the reputation of the United States as the home 
of justice and democracy. Indeed, interest in the Mooney Case in most sec- 
tions of the United States came by way of Europe, with the news that mass- 
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meetings were” being held in Europe to procure the release of “Tom Muni.” 
The United States at that time was exerting great pressure to prove to Russia 
that the cause of the Entente Allies in the European War was holier than the 
cause of the Central Powers; and President Wilson’s hand in international 
negotiations was so weakened by the effect of the Mooney Case on Europe as 
to cause him to interfere in the case. 

Without being granted a new trial, Mooney’s sentence was commuted by the 
Governor of California, on November 28, 1918, to life imprisonment. 


Tue Wuite House, March 27, 1918. 
Governor William D. Stephens, Sacramento, Cal: 

With very great respect I take the liberty of saying to you that if 
you could see your way to commute the sentence of Mooney it would 
have a most heartfelt effect upon certain international affairs which 
his execution would greatly complicate. 


THe Wuite House, June 4, 1918. 
Hon. William D. Stephens, Sacramento, Cal.: 

I beg that you will believe that I am moved only by a sense of public 
duty and of consciousness of the many and complicated interests in- 
volved when I again most respectfully suggest a commutation of the 
death sentence imposed upon Mooney. I would not venture again to 
call your attention to this case did I not know the international signifi- 
cance which attaches to it. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 
[Relief in the Near East.] 


Tue Wuite House, November 29, 1918. 

For more than three years American philanthropy has been a large 
factor in keeping alive Armenian, Syrian, Greek and other exiles and 
refugees of Western Asia. 

On two former occasions I have appealed to the American people 
in behalf of these homeless sufferers, whom the vicissitudes of war 
and massacre had brought to the extremest need. 

The response has been most generous, but now the period of rehab- 
_ilitation is at hand. Vastly larger sums will be required to restore 
these once prosperous, but now impoverished, refugees to their former 
homes than were required merely to sustain life in their desert exile. 

It is estimated that about 4,000,000 Armenian, Syrian, Greek and 
other war sufferers in the Near East will require outside help to sus- 
tain them through the winter. Many of them are now hundreds of 
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miles from their home land. The vast majority of them are helpless 
women and children, including 400,000 orphans. 

The American Committee for Relief in the Near East is appealing 
for a minimum of $30,000,000 to be subscribed January 12, 1919, with 
which to meet the most urgent needs of these people. 

I, therefore, again call upon the people of the United States to make 
even more generous contributions than they have made heretofore 
to sustain through the winter months those, who, through no fault of 
their own, have been left in a starving, shelterless condition, and to 
help re-establish these ancient and sorely oppressed people in their 
former homes on a self-supporting basis. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


SIXTH ANNUAL ADDRESS 


[Delivered to Joint Session of Congress, December 2, 1918.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: The year that has elapsed since I last 
stood before you to fulfil my constitutional duty to give to the Con- 
gress from time to time information on the state of the Union has 
been so crowded with great events, great processes, and great results 
that I cannot hope to give you an adequate picture of its transactions 
or of the far-reaching changes which have been wrought in the life 
of our nation and of the world. You have yourselves witnessed these 
things, as I have. It is too soon to assess them; and we who stand 
in the midst of them and are part of them are less qualified than men 
of another generation will be to say what they mean, or even what 
they have been. But some great outstanding facts are unmistakable 
and constitute, in a sense, part of the public business with which it 
is our duty to deal. To state them is to set the stage for the legisla- 
tive and executive action which must grow out of them and which we 
have yet to shape and determine. 

A year ago we had sent 145,918 men overseas. Since then we have 
sent 1,950,513, an average of 162,542 each month, the number in fact 
rising, in May last, to 245,951, in June to 278, 760, in July to 307,182, 
and continuing to reach similar figures in August and September,— 
‘in August 289,570 and in September 257,438. No such movement of 
troops ever took place before, across three thousand miles of sea, fol- 
lowed by adequate equipment and supplies, and carried safely through 
extraordinary dangers of attack,—dangers which were alike strange 
and infinitely difficult-to guard against. In all this movement only 
seven hundred and fifty-eight men were lost by enemy attack,—six 
hundred and thirty of whom were upon a single English transport 
which was sunk near the Orkney Islands. 
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I need not tell you what lay back of this great movement of men 
and material. It is not invidious to say that back of it lay a support- 
ing organization of the industries of the country and of all its pro- 
ductive activities more complete, more thorough’ in method and 
effective in result, more spirited and unanimous in purpose and effort 
than any other great belligerent had been able to effect. We profited 
greatly by the experience of the nations which had already been en- 
gaged for nearly three years in the exigent and exacting business, 
their every resource and every executive proficiency taxed to the ut- 
most. We were their pupils. But we learned quickly and acted with 
a promptness and a readiness of cooperation that justify our great 
pride that we were able to serve the world with unparalleled energy 
and quick accomplishment. 

But it is not the physical scale and executive efficiency of prepara- 
tion, supply, equipment and despatch that I would dwell upon, but 
the mettle and quality of the officers and men we sent over and of the 
sailors who kept the seas, and the spirit of the nation that stood be- 
hind them. No soldiers or sailors ever proved themselves more quick- 
ly ready for the test of battle or acquitted themselves with more splen- 
did courage and achievement when put to the test. Those of us who 
played some part in directing the great processes by which the war 
was pushed irresistibly forward to the final triumph may now forget 
all that and delight our thoughts with the story of what our men did. 
Their officers understood the grim and exacting task they had under- 
taken and performed it with an audacity, efficiency, and unhesitating 

courage that touch the story of convoy and battle with imperishable 
distinction at every turn, whether the enterprise were great or small, 
—from their great chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the youngest 
lieutenant ; and their men were worthy of them,—such men as hardly 
need to be commanded, and go to their terrible adventure blithely and 
with the quick intelligence of those who know just what it is they 
would accomplish. I am proud to be the fellow-countryman of men 
of such stuff and valor. Those of us who stayed at home did our 
duty ; the war could not have been won or the gallant men who fought 
it given their opportunity to win it otherwise; but for many a long 
day we shall think ourselves “accurs’d we were not there, and hold 
our manhoods cheap while any speaks that fought” with these at St. 
Mihiel or Thierry. The memory of those days of triumphant battle 
will go with these fortunate men to their graves; and each will have 
his favorite memory. “Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, but 
he’ll remember with advantages what feats he did that day!” 

What we all thank God for with deepest gratitude is that our men 
went in force into the line of battle just at the critical moment when 
the whole fate of the world seemed to hang in the balance and threw 
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their fresh strength into the ranks of freedom in time to turn the 
whole tide and sweep of the fateful struggle,—turn it once for all, so 
that thenceforth it was back, back, back for their enemies, always 
back, never again forward! After that it was only a scant four months 
before the commanders of the Central Empires knew themselves 
beaten; and now their very empires are in liquidation! 

And throughout it all how fine the spirit of the nation was: what 
unity of purpose, what untiring zeal! What elevation of purpose 
ran through all its splendid display of strength, its untiring accom- 
plishment! I have said that those of us who stayed at home to do the 
work of organization and supply will always wish that we had been 
with the men whom we sustained by our labor; but we can never 
be ashamed. It has been an inspiring thing to be here in the midst 
of fine men who had turned aside from every private interest of their 
own and devoted the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks that 
supplied the sinews of the whole great undertaking! The patriotism, 
the unselfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion and distinguished capac- 
ity that marked their toilsome labors, day after day, month after 
month, have made them fit mates and comrades of the men in the 
trenches and on the sea. And not the men here in Washington only. 
They have but directed the vast achievement. Throughout innumer- 
able factories, upon innumerable farms, in the depths of coal mines 
and iron mines and copper mines, wherever the stuffs of industry 
were to be obtained and prepared, in the shipyards, on the railways, at 
the docks, on the sea, in every labor that was needed to sustain the 
battle lines, men have vied with each other to do their part and do 
it well. They can look any man-at-arms in the face, and say, We also 
strove to win and gave the best that was in us to make our fleets and 
armies sure of their triumph! . 

And what shall we say of the women,—of their instant intelligence, 
quickening every task that they touched; their capacity for organiza- 
tion and cooperation, which gave their action discipline and enhancec 
the effectiveness of everything they attempted; their aptitude at tasks 
to which they had. never before set their hands; their utter self-sacri- 
fice alike in what they did and in what they gave? Their contribution 
to the great result is beyond appraisal. They have added a new lustre 
to the annals of American womanhood. 

The least tribute we can pay them is to make them the equals of 
men in political rights as they have proved themselves their equals 
in every field of practical work they have entered, whether for them- 
selves or for their country. These great days of completed achieve- 
ment would be sadly marred were we to omit that act of justice. Be- 
sides the immense practical services they have rendered the women 
of the country have been the moving spirits in the systematic econo- 
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mies by which our people have voluntarily assisted to supply the suf- 
fering peoples of the world and the armies upon every front with food 
and everything else that we had that might serve the common cause. 
The details of such a story can never be fully written, but we carry 
them at our hearts and thank God that we can say that we are the 
kinsmen of such. 

And now we are sure of the great triumph for which every sacrifice 
was made. It has come, come in its completeness, and with the pride 
and inspiration of these days of achievement quick within us, we turn 
to the tasks of peace again;—a peace secure against the violence of 
irresponsible monarchs and ambitious military coteries and made ready 
for a new order, for new foundations of justice and fair dealing. 

We are about to give order and organization to this peace not only 
for ourselves but for the other peoples of the world as well, so far as 
they will suffer us to serve them. It is international justice that we 
seek, not domestic safety merely. Our thoughts have dwelt of late 
upon Europe, upon Asia, upon the near and the far East, very little 
upon the acts of peace and accommodation that wait to be performed 
at our own doors. While we are adjusting our relations with the rest 
of: the world is it not of capital importance that we should clear away 
all grounds of misunderstanding with our immediate neighbors and 
give proof of the friendship we'really feel? I hope that the members 
of the Senate will permit me to speak once more of the unratified 
treaty of friendship and adjustment with the Republic of Colombia. 
I very earnestly urge upon them an early and favorable action upon 
that vital matter. I believe that they will feel, with me, that the stage 
of affairs is now set for such action as will be not. only just but gen- 
erous and in the spirit of the new age upon which we have so happily 
entered. 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned the problem of our 
return to peace is.a problem of economic and industrial readjust- 
ment. That problem is less serious for us than it may turn out ‘to 
be for the nations which have suffered the disarrangements and the. 
losses of war longer than we. Our people, moreover, do not wait to— 
be coached and led. They know their own business, are quick and 
resourceful at every readjustment, definite in purpose, and self-reliant 
in action. Any leading strings we might seek to put them in would 
speedily become hopelessly tangled because they would pay no atten- 
tion to them and go their own Way. All that we can do as their legis- 
lative and executive servants is to mediate the process of change here, 
there, and elsewhere as we may. I have heard much counsel as to 
the plans that should be formed and personally conducted to a happy 
cofisummation, but from no quarter have I seen any general scheme~ 
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LAUNCHING A WAR TRANSPORT. 


No effort of the United States was of greater value in the final defeat 
of the Central Powers than shipbuilding. Throughout 1918 and 1919 the 
German submarine warfare was seriously threatening the ability of the 
Entente Allies to continue the war; and the presence of American soldiers 
in large numbers upon the battlefields of Europe was contingent upon the 
existence of a fleet of transports large enough, not only to carry them 
across the seas, but also to carry abundant supplies to them despite the ac- 
tivities of the German underseas craft. In the illustration one of the largest 
transports built for the Army service is seen leaving the ways at Hog Island, 
the monster shipbuilding plant near Philadelphia erected by the United 
States during her participation in the War. 
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of “reconstruction” emerge which I thought it likely we could force 
our spirited business men and self-reliant laborers to accept with due 
pliancy and obedience. © 

While the war lasted we set up many agencies by which to direct 
the industries of the country in the services it was necessary for them 
to render, by which to make sure of an abundant supply of the ma- 
terials needed, by which to check undertakings that could for the time 
be dispensed with and stimulate those that were most serviceable in 
war, by which te gain for the purchasing departments of the Govern- 
ment a certain control over the prices of essential articles and ma- 
terials, by which to restrain trade with alien enemies, make the most 
of the available shipping, and systematize financial transactions, both 
public and private, so that there would be no unnecessary conflict or 
confusion,—by which, in short, to put every material energy of the 
country in harness to draw -the common load-and make of us one 
team in the accomplishment of a great task. But the moment we 
knew the armistice to have been signed we took the harness off. Raw 
materials upon which the Government had kept its hand for fear 
there should not be enough for the industries that supplied the armies 
have been released and put into the general market again. Great 
industrial plants whose whole output and machinery had been taken 
over for the uses of the Government have been set free to return to 
the uses to which they were put before the war. It has not been pos- 
sible to remove so readily or so quickly the control of foodstuffs and 
of shipping, because the world has still to be fed from our granaries 
and the ships are still needed to send supplies to our men overseas and 
to bring the men back as fast as the disturbed conditions on the other 
side of the water permit; but even there restraints are being relaxed 
as much as possible and more and more as the weeks go by. ; 

Never before have there been agencies in existence in this country 
which knew so much of the field of supply, of labor, and of industry 
as the War Industries Board, the War Trade Board, the Labor De- 
partment, the Food Administration, and the Fuel Administration have 
known since their labors became thoroughly systematized; and they 
have not been isolated agencies; they have been directed by men who 
represented the permanent Departments of the Government and so 
have been the centres of unified and cooperative action. It has been. 
the policy of the Executive, therefore, since the armistice was assured 
(which is in effect a complete submission of the enemy) to put the 
knowledge of these bodies at the disposal of the business men of the 
country and to offer their intelligent mediation at every point and in 
every matter’where it was desired.: It is surprising how fast the 
process of return to a peace footing has moved in the three weeks 
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since the fighting stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry that 
may be instituted and any aid that may be offered. It will not be 
easy to direct it any better than it will direct itself. The American 
business man is of quick initiative. 

The ordinary and normal processes of private initiative will not, 
however, provide immediate employment for all of the men of our 
returning armies, Those who are of trained capacity, those who are 
skilled workmen, those who have acquired familiarity with estab- 
lished businesses, those who are ready and willing to go to the farms, 
all those whose aptitudes are known or will be sought out by em- 
ployers will find no difficulty, it is safe to say, in finding place and 
employment. But there will be others who will be at a loss where 
to gain a livelihood unless pains are taken to guide them and put them 
in the way of work. There will be a large floating residuum of labor 
which should not be left wholly to shift for itself. It seems to me 
important, therefore, that the development of public works of every 
sort should be promptly resumed, in order that opportunities should 
be created for unskilled labor in particular, and that plans should 
be made for such developments of our unused lands and our natural 
resources as we have hitherto lacked stimulation to undertake. 

I particularly direct your attention to the very practical plans which 
the Secretary of the Interior has developed in his annual report and 
before your Committees for the reclamation of arid, swamp, and cut- 
over lands which might, if the States were willing and able to co- 
operate, redeem some three hundred million acres of land for cultiva- 
tion. There are said to be fifteen or twenty million acres of land in 
the West, at present arid, for whose reclamation water is available, 
if properly conserved. There are about two hundred and thirty mil- 
lion acres from which the forests have been cut but which have never 
yet been cleared for the plow and which lie waste and desolate. These 
lie scattered all over the Union. And there are nearly eighty million 
acres of land that lie under swamps or subject to periodical overflow 
or too wet for anything but grazing, which it is perfectly feasible to 
drain and protect and redeem. The Congress can at once direct 
thousands of the returning soldiers to the reclamation of the arid 
lands which it has already undertaken, if it will but enlarge the plans 
and appropriations which it has entrusted to the Department of the 
Interior. It is possible in dealing with our unused land to effect a 
great rural and agricultural development which will afford the best sort 
of opportunity to men who want to help themselves; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has thought the possible methods out in a way 
which is worthy of your most friendly attention. 

I have spoken of the control which must -yet for a while, perhaps 
for a long while, be exercised over shipping because of the priority 
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of service to which our forces overseas are entitled and which should 
also be accorded the shipments which are to save recently liberated 
peoples from starvation and many devasted regions from permanent 
ruin. May I not say a special word about the needs of Belgium and 
northern France? No sumsvof money paid by way of indemnity 
will serve of themselves to save them from hopeless disadvantage for 
years to come. Something more must be done than merely find the 
money. If they had money and raw materials in abundance ,to-mor- 
row they could not resume their place in the industry of the world 
to-morrow,—the very important place they held before the flame of 
war swept across them. Many of their factories are razed to the 
ground. Much of their machinery is destroyed or has been taken 
away. Their people are scattered and many of their best workmen 
are dead. Their markets will be taken by others, if they are not in 
some special way assisted to rebuild their factories and replace their 
lost instruments of manufacture. They should not be left to the vicis- 
situdes of the sharp competition for materials and for industrial facili- 
ties which is now to set in. I hope, therefore, that the Congress will 
not be unwilling, if it should become necessary, to grant to some such 
agency as the War Trade Board the right to establish priorities of 
export and supply for the benefit of these people whom we have been 
so happy to assist in saving from the German terror and whom we 
must not now thoughtlessly leave to shift for themselves in a pitiless 
competitive market. 

For the steadying and facilitation of our own domestic business re- 
adjustments nothing is more important than the immediate determina- 
tion of the taxes that are to be levied for 1918, 1919, and 1920. As 
much of the burden of taxation must be lifted from business as sound 
methods of financing the Government will permit, and those who con- 
duct the great essential industries of the country must be told as ex- 
actly as possible what obligations to the Government they will be ex- 
pected to meet in the years immediately ahead of them. It will be 
of serious consequence to the country to delay removing all uncer- 
tainties in this matter a single day longer than the right processes of 
debate justify. It is idle to talk of successful and confident business 
reconstruction before those uncertainties are resolved. 

If the war had continued it would have been necessary to raise at 
least eight billion dollars by taxation payable in the year 1919; but 
the war has ended and I agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that 
“it will be safe to reduce the amount to six billions. An immediate 
rapid decline in the expenses of the Government is not to be looked 
for. Contracts made for war supplies will, indeed, be rapidly can- 
celled and liquidated, but their immediate liquidation will make heavy 
drains on the Treasury for the months just ahead of us. The mainte- 
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nance of our forces on the other side of the sea is still necessary. A 
considerable proportion of those forces must remain in Europe dur- 
ing the period of occupation, and those which are brought home will 
be transported and demobilized at heavy expense for months to come. 
The interest on our war debt must of course be paid and provision 
made for the retirement of the obligations of the Government which 
represent it. But these demands will of course fall much below what 
a continuation of military operations would have entailed and six 
billions should suffice to supply a sound foundation for the financial 
operations of the year. 

I entirely concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in recommend- 
ing that the two billions needed in addition to the four billions pro- 
vided by existing law be obtained from the profits which have accrued 
and shall accrue from war contracts and distinctively war business, 
but that these taxes be confined to the war profits accruing in 1918, 
or in 1919 from business originating in war contracts. I urge your 
acceptance of his recommendation that provision be made now, not 
subsequently, that the taxes to be paid in 1920 should be reduced from 
six to four billions. Any arrangements less definite than these would 
add elements of doubt and confusion to the critical period of indus- 
trial readjustment through which the country must now immediately 
pass, and which no true friend of the nation’s essential business in- 
terests can afford to be responsible for creating or prolonging. Clear- 
ly determined conditions, clearly and simply charted, are indispensa- 
ble to the economic revival and rapid industrial development which 
may confidently be expected if we act now and sweep all interrogation 
points away. 

I take it for granted that the Congress will carry out the naval 
programme which was undertaken before we entered the war. The 
Secretary of the Navy has submitted to your Committees for authori- 
zation that part of the programme which covers the building plans 
of the next three years. These plans have been prepared along the 
lines and in accordance with the policy which the Congress estab- 
lished, not under the exceptional conditions of the war, but with the 
intention of adhering to a definite method of development for the 
navy. I earnestly recommend the uninterrupted pursuit of that policy. 
It would clearly be unwise for us to attempt to adjust our programmes 
to a future world policy as yet undetermined. c 

The question which causes me the greatest concern is the question 
of the policy to be adopted towards the railroads. I frankly turn 
to you for counsel upon it. I have no confident judgment of my own. 
I do not see how any thoughtful man can have who knows anything 
of the complexity of the problem. It is a problem which must be 
studied, studied immediately, and studied without bias or prejudice. 
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Nothing can be gained by becoming partisans of any particular plan 
of settlement. 

It was necessary that the administration of the railways should be 
taken over by the Government so long as the war lasted. It would 
have been impossible otherwise to establish and carry through under 
a single direction the necessary priorities of shipment. It would 
have been impossible otherwise to combine maximum production at 
the factories and mines and farms with the maximum possible car 
supply to take the products to the ports and markets; impossible to 
route troop shipments and freight shipments without regard to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the roads employed; impossible to sub- 
ordinate, when necessary, all questions of convenience to the public 
necessity ; impossible to give the necessary financial support to the 
roads from the public treasury. But all these necessities have now 
been served, and the question is, What is best for the railroads and 
for the public in the future? 

Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods of administra- 
tion were not needed to convince us that the railroads were not equal 
to the immense tasks of transportation imposed upon them by the 
rapid and continuous development of the industries of the country. 
We knew that already. And we knew that they were unequal to it 
partly because their full cooperation was rendered impossible by law 
and their competition made obligatory, so that it has been impossible 
to assign to them severally the traffic which could best be carried by 
their respective lines in the interest of expedition and national econ- 
omy. 

We may hope, I believe, for the formal conclusion of the war by 
treaty by the time Spring has come. The twenty-one months to which 
_ the present control of the railways is limited after formal proclama- 
tion of peace shall have been made will run at the farthest, I take it 
for granted, only to the January of 1921. The full equipment of the 
railways which the federal administration had planned could not be 
completed within any such period. The present law does not permit 
the use of the revenues of the several roads for the execution of such 
‘plans except by formal contract with their directors, some of whom 
will consent while some will not, and therefore does not afford suffi- 
cient authority to undertake improvements upon the scale upon which 
it would be necessary to undertake them. Every approach to this 
difficult subject-matter of decision brings us face to face, therefore, 
with this unanswered question: What is it right that we should do 
with the railroads, in the interest of the public and in fairness to their 
owners? 

Let me say at once that I have no answer teailte The only thing 
that is perfectly clear to me is that it is not fair either to the public 
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or to the owners of the railroads to leave the question unanswered 
and that it ‘will presently become my duty to relinquish control of the 
roads, even before the expiration of the statutory period, unless there 
should appear some clear prospect in the meantime of a legislative 
solution. Their release would at least produce one element of a solu- 
tion, namely certainty and a quick stimulation of private initiative. 

I believe that it will be serviceable for me to set forth as explicitly 
as possible the alternative courses that lie open to our choice. We 
can simply release the roads and go back to the old conditions of 
private management, unrestricted competition, and multiform regula- 
tion by both state and federal authorities; or we can go to the oppo- 
site extreme and establish complete government control, accompanied, 
if necessary, by actual government ownership; or we can adopt an 
intermediate course of modified private control, under a more unified 
and affirmative public regulation and under such alterations of the 
law as will permit wasteful competition to be avoided and a considera- 
ble degree of unification of administration to be effected, as, for ex- 
ample, by regional corporations under which the railways of definable 
areas would be in effect combined in single systems. 

The one conclusion that I am ready to state with confidence is that 
it would be a disservice alike to the country and to the owners of the 
railroads to return to the old conditions unmodified. Those are con-. 
ditions of restraint without development. There is nothing affirma- 
tive or helpful about them. What the country chiefly needs is that 
all its means of transportation should be developed, its railways, 
its waterways, its highways, and its countryside roads. Some new 
element of policy, therefore, is absolutely necessary,—necessary for 
the service of the public, necessary for the release of credit to those 
who are administering the railways, necessary for the protection of 
their security holders. The old policy may be changed much or little, 
but surely it cannot wisely be left as it was. I hope that the Con- 
gress will have a complete and impartial study of the whole problem 
instituted at once and prosecuted as rapidly as possible. I stand ready 
and anxious to release the roads from the present control and I must 
do so at a very early date if by waiting until the statutory limit of 
time is reached I shall be merely prolonging the period of doubt and 
uncertainty which is hurtful to every interest concerned. 

I welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress my purpose 
to join in Paris the representatives of the governments with which we 
have been associated in the war against the Central Empires for the 
purpose of discussing with them the main features of the treaty of 
peace. I realize the great inconveniences that will attend my leaving 
the country, particularly at this time, but the conclusion that it was 
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my paramount duty to go has been forced upon me by considerations 
which I hope will seem as conclusive to you as they have seemed to me. 

The Allied governments have accepted the bases of peace which I 
outlined to the Congress on the eighth of January last, as the Central 
Empires also have, and very reasonably desire my personal counsel in 
their interpretation and application, and it is highly desirable that 
I should give it in order that the sincere desire of our Government 
to contribute without selfish purpose of any kind to settlements that 
will be of common benefit to all the nations concerned may be made 
fully manifest. The peace settlements which are now to be agreed 
upon are of transcendent importance both to us and to the rest of 
the world, and I know of no business or interest which should take 
precedence of them. The gallant mien of our armed forces on land 
and sea have consciously fought for the ideals which they knew to 
be the ideals of their country; I have sought to express those ideals; 
they have accepted my statements of them as the substance of their 
own thought and purpose, as the associated governments have accepted 
them; I owe it to them to see to it, so far as in me lies, that no false 
or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, and no possible effort 
omitted to realize them. It is now my duty to play my full part in 
making good what they offered their life’s blood to obtain. I can 
think of no call to service which could transcend this. 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on this side the 
water, and you will know all that I do. At my request, the French 
and English governments have absolutely removed the censorship of 
cable news which until within a fortnight they had maintained and 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at this end except upon 
attempted trade communications with enemy countries. It has been 
necessary to keep an open wire constantly available between Paris and 
the Department of State and another between France and the De- 
partment of War. In order that this might be done with the least 
possible interference with the other uses of the cables, I have tem- 
porarily taken over the control of both cables in order that they may 
be used as a single system. I did so at the advice of the most ex-~ 
perienced cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify my 
hope that the news of the next few months may pass with the utmost 
freedom and with the least possible delay from each side of the sea 
to the other. 

May I not hope, Gentlemen of the Congress, that in the delicate 
tasks I shall have to perform on the other side of the sea, in my 
efforts truly and faithfully to interpret the principles and purposes of 
the country we love, I may have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support? I realize the magnitude and difh- 
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culty of the duty I am undertaking ; I am poignantly aware of its grave 
responsibilities. I am the servant of the nation. I can have no private 
thought or purpose of my own in performing such an.errand. I go to 
give the best that is in me to the common settlements which I must 
now assist in arriving at in conference with the other working heads 
of the associated governments. I shall count upon your friendly 
countenance and encouragement. I shall net be inaccessible. The 
cables and the wireless will render me available for any counsel or 
service you may desire of me, and I shall be happy in the thought that 
I am constantly in touch with the weighty matters of domestic policy 
with which we shall have to deal. I shall make my absence as brief 
as possible and shall hope to return with the happy assurance that it 
has been possible to translate into action the great ideals for which 
America has striven, 


APPEAL 


[For Support of the American Red Cross. Made Public on December 8, 1918.] 


To the American People: 

One year ago twenty-two million Americans, by enrolling as mem- 
bers of the Red Cross at Christmas time, sent to the men who were 
fighting our battles overseas a stimulating message of cheer and good- 
will. They made it clear that our people were of their own free choice 
united with their Government in the determination not only to wage 
war with the instruments of destruction, but also by every means in 
their power to repay the ravages of the invader and sustain and renew 
the spirit of the army and of the homes which they represented. The 
friends of the American Red Cross in Italy, Belgium, and France have 
told, and will tell again, the story of how the Red Cross workers re- 
stored morale in the hospitals, in the camps, and at the cantonments, 
and we ought to be very proud that we have been permitted to be of 
service to those whose sufferings and whose glory are the heritage of 
humanity. 

Now, by God’s grace, the Red Cross Christmas message of 1918 is 
to be a message of peace as well as a message of good-will. But peace 


does not mean that we can fold our hands. It means further sacrifice. — 


We must prove conclusively to an attentive world that America is per- 
manently aroused to the needs of the new era, our old indifference 
gone forever. 

The exact nature of the future service of the Red Cross will de- 
pend upon the program of the associated governments, but there is 
immediate need today for every heartening word and for every help- 
ful service. We must not forget that our soldiers and our sailors are 
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still under orders, and still have duties to perform of the highest con- 
sequence, and that the Red Cross Christmas membership means a 
great deal to them. The people of the saddened lands, moreover, re- 
turning home today where there are no homes, must have the assur- 
ance that the hearts of our people are with them in the dark and 
doubtful days ahead. Let us, so far as we can, help them back to 
faith in mercy and in future happiness. 

As President of the Red Cross, conscious in this great hour of the 
value of such a message from the American people, I should be glad 
if every American would join the Red Cross for 1919, and thus send 
forth to the whole human family the Christmas greeting for which 
it waits and for which it stands in greatest need. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


PRESIDENT WILSON S TRIP TO EUROPE 


On November 18, 1918, after several weeks of rumor that the President 
would himself go to Europe to participate in the formal and informal peace 
conferences incident upon the ending of the European War, the following an- 
nouncement was issued from the White House :— 


The President expects to sail for France immediately after the 
opening of the regular session of Congress, for the purpose of taking 
part in the discussion and settlement of the main features of the treaty 
of peace. 

It is not likely that it will be possible for him to remain through- 
out the sessions of the formal peace conference, but his presence at the 
outset is necessary in order to obviate the manifest disadvantages of 
discussion by cable in determining the greater outlines of the final 
treaty, about which he must necessarily be consulted. 

He will, of course, be accompanied by delegates who will sit as the 
representatives of the United States throughout the conference. The 
names of the delegates will be presently announced. 


In the President’s annual message to Congress on December 2, 1918, he 
announced to that body his intention to sail for Europe. (See page 8646.) 

The visit thus announced by the President was the first ever made to Euro- 
pean shores by a President of the United States during his incumbency of 
office, although President Roosevelt and President Taft had left Continental 
United States to visit Panama and Cuba. The President was accompanied 
abroad by Mrs. Wilson and her mother and by a large personal and official 
staff, including a number of those who had been in positions of high power 
in administering the war program of the country. Two other of the five peace 
delegates of the United States accompanied the President—Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing and Henry White, former ambassador to France and Italy; 
the other two—General Tasker H. Bliss, formerly Chief of Staff and Military 
Representative of the United States on the Inter-Allied War Council, and Mr. 
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Edward M. House, long the President’s most trusted adviser—joining the 
Presidential party in France. 

The voyage was made on the George Washington, one of the German ships 
taken over by the United States when the United States entered the war, to be 
put into use as a naval transport. The George Washington sailed from Ho- 
boken at 10 A. M. on December 4, escorted on the entire trip to Europe by the 
battleship Pennsylvania and several torpedo boat destroyers. The route was 
the southerly one rounding the Azores. 

President Wilson and his party landed at Brest, France, at 1 P. M. on 
Decembér 13, leaving for Paris three hours later, and arriving there at 6:15 
P. M. Everywhere the President was greeted with jubilation and honors such 
as all observers agreed had never before been paid a foreign visitor. Especially 
among the great masses of the people was the President popular, and the evi- 
dence was undeniable that he was looked upon everywhere in Europe as the 
most potent and invigorating force making for honorable, democratic and last- 
ing terms of peace, primarily because of his project for a League of Nations. 

While in France, President Wilson was the guest of honor at a number of 
formal state functions, but his time was occupied chiefly with private con- 
ferences with Allied leaders and statesmen. In Paris, he conferred at length not 
only with Premier Clemenceau, President Poincaré and Foreign Minister Pichon 
of France, but also with King Victor Emmanuel, Premier Orlando and Foreign 
Minister Sonnino of Italy and Premier Venizelos of Greece. The President’s 
public utterances laid emphasis upon the necessity for the organization of a 
League of Nations, but otherwise were guarded and formal. At a luncheon 
tendered him on December 14 by President Poincaré he responded to a toast 
as follows :— 


Mr. President: I am deeply indebted to you for your gracious greet- 
ing. It is very delightful to find myself in France and to feel the quick 
contact of sympathy and unaffected friendship between the representa- 
tives of the United States and the representatives of France. 

You have been very generous in what you were pleased to say about 
myself, but I feel that what I have said and what I have tried to do 
has been said and done only in an attempt to speak the thought of the 
people of the United States truly, and to carry that thought out in 
action. 

From the first, the thought of the people of the United States turned 
toward something more than the mere winning of this war. It turned 
to the establishment of eternal principles of right and justice. It 
‘ realized that merely to win the war was not enough; that it must be 
won in such a way and the questions raised by it settled in such a way 
as to insure the future peace of the world and lay the foundations for 
the freedom and happiness of its many peoples and nations. 

Never before has war worn so terrible a visage or exhibited more 
grossly the debasing influence of illicit ambitions. I am sure that I 
shall look upon the ruin wrought by the armies of the Central Empires 
with the same repulsion and deep indignation that they stir in the 
hearts of the men of France and Belgium, and I appreciate, as you do, 
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sir, the necessity of such action in the final settlement of the issues of 
the war as will not only rebuke such acts of terror and spoliation, but 
make men everywhere aware that they cannot be ventured upon with- 
out the certainty of just punishment. 

I know with what ardor and enthusiasm the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States have given the best that was in them to this war of 
redemption. They have expressed the true spirit of America. They 
believe their ideals to be acceptable to free peoples everywhere, and 
are rejoiced to have played the part they have played in giving reality 
to those ideals in co-operation with the armies of the Allies. We are 
proud of the part they have played, and we are happy that they should 
have been associated with such comrades in a common cause. 

It is with. peculiar feeling, Mr. President, that I find myself in 
France joining with you in rejoicing over the victory that has been 
won. The ties that bind France and the United States are peculiarly 
close. I do not know in what other comradeship we could have fought 
with more zest or enthusiasm. It will daily be a matter of pleasure 
for me to be brought into consultation with the statesmen of France 
and her allies in’ concerting the measures by which we may secure 
permanence for these happy relations of friendship and co-operation, 
and secure for the world at large such safety and freedom in its life as 
can be secured only by the constant association and co-operation of. 
friends, 

I greet you not only with deep personal respect, but as the repre- 
sentative of the great people of France, and beg to bring you the greet- 
ings of another great people to whom the fortunes of France are of 
profound and lasting interest. 

I raise my glass to the health of the President of the French Republic 
and to Mme. Poincaré and the prosperity of France. 


An address by the President in France which created great interest was 
that delivered at the Sorbonne (University of Paris), on December 21, after 
receiving the honorary degree of doctor of laws :— 


I feel very keenly the distinguished honor which has been conferred 
upon me by the great University of Paris, and it is very delightful 
to me also to have the honor of being introduced into the great com- 
pany of scholars whose life and fame have made the history gf the 
University of Paris a thing admirable among men of cultivation in 
all parts of the world. 

By what you have said, Sir, of the theory of education which has 
been followed in France and which I have tried to promote in the 
United States, I am tempted to venture upon a favorite theme. I 
have always thought that the chief object of education was to awaken 
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the spirit, and that, inasmuch as a literature whenever it has touched 
its great and higher notes was an expression of the spirit of mankind, 
the best induction into education was to feel the pulses of humanity 
which had beaten from age to age through the universities of men 
who had penetrated to the secrets of the human spirit. 

And I agree with the intimation which has been conveyed today 
that the terrible war through which we have just passed has not been 
only a war between nations, but that it has been also a war between 
systems of culture—the one system the aggressive system, using science 
without conscience, stripping learning of its moral restraints, and using 
every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to the whole race; the 
other system reminiscent of the high traditions of men, reminiscent of 
all these struggles, some of them obscure, but others clearly revealed 
in history, of men of indomitable spirit everywhere struggling toward 
the right and seeking above all things else to be free. 

The triumph of freedom in this war means that that spirit shall 
now dominate the world. There is a great wave of moral force moving 
through the world, and every man who opposes himself to that wave 
will go down in disgrace. 

The task of those who are gatherea here, or will presently be gath- 
ered here, to make the settlements of this peace, is greatly simplified by 
the fact that they are the masters of no one; they are the servants of 
mankind. And if we do not heed the mandates of mankind we shall 
make ourselves the most conspicuous and deserved failures in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Mv conception of the League of Nations is just this—that it shall 
operate as the organized moral force of men throughout the world, 
and that whenever or wherever wrong and aggression are planned or 
contemplated, this searching light of conscience will be turned upon 
them, and men everywhere will ask, “What are the purposes that on 
hold in your heart against the fortunes’ of the world ce 

Just a little exposure will settle most questions. If the Central 
Powers had dared to discuss the purposes of this war for a single 
fortnight, it never would have happened; and if, as should be, they 
were forced to discuss it for a year, the war would have been incon- 
ceivable. | 

So I feel that war is, as has been said more than once today, intimate- 
ly related with the university spirit. The university spirit is intolerant 
of all the things that put the human mind under restraint. It is 
intolerant of everything that seeks to retard the advancement of ideals, 
the acceptance of the truth, the purification of life; and every univer- 
sity man can ally himself with the forces of the present time with the 
feeling that now at last the spirit of truth, the spirit to which universi- 
ties have devoted themselves, has prevailed and is triumphant. 
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If there is one point of pride that I venture to entertain, it is that 
it has been my private privilege in some measure to interpret the 
university spirit in the public life of a great nation, and I feel that in 
honoring me today in this unusual and conspicuous manner you have 
first of all honored the people whom I represent. The spirit that I 
try to express I know to be their spirit and in proportion as I serve 
them I believe that I advance the cause of freedom. 

I, as before, wish to thank you, Sir, from the bottom of my heart for 
a distinction which has in a singular way crowned my academic career. 


On December 24, President Wilson left Paris to spend Christmas with 
American troops on the battle-front. His address to them on December 25 
was as follows :— 


General Pershing and Fellow-Comrades: I wish that I could give 
to each one of you the message that I know you are longing to re- 
ceive from those at home who love you. I cannot do that, but I can 
tell you how every one has put his heart into it. So you have done 
your duty, and something more. You have done your duty, and you 
have done it with a spirit which gave it distinction and glory. 

And now we are to hail the fruits of everything. You conquered, 
when you came over, what you came over for, and you have done 
what it was appointed for you to do. I know what you expected of 
me. Some time ago a gentleman from one of the countries with 
which we are associated was discussing with me the moral aspects 
of this war, and I said that if we did not insist upon the high purpose 
which we have accomplished the end would not be justified. 

Everybody at home is proud of you and has followed every move- 
ment of this great army with confidence and affection. The whole 
people of the United States are now waiting to welcome you home 
with an acclaim which probably has never greeted any other army, 

‘because our country is like this country—we have been so proud of 
the stand taken, of the purpose for which this war was entered by the 
United States. 

You knew what we expected of you, and you did it. I know what 
you and the people at home expected of me, and I am happy to say, 
my fellow-countrymen, that I do not find in the hearts of the 
great leaders with whom it is my privilege now to co-operate any 
difference of principle or of fundamental purpose. 

It happened that it was the privilege of America to present the 
chart for peace, and now the process of settlement has been rendered 
comparatively simple by the fact that all the nations concerned have 
accepted that chart, and the application of these principles laid down 
there will be their application. The world will now know that the 
nations that fought this war, as well as the soldiers who represented 
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them, are ready to make good—make good net only in the assertion 
of their own interests, but make good in the establishment of peace 
upon the permanent foundation of right and of justice. 

Because this is not a war in which the soldiers of the free nations 
have obeyed masters. You have commanders, but you have no masters. 
Your very commanders represent you in representing the nation of 
which you constitute so distinguished a part. And everybody con- 
cerned in the settlement knows that it must be a people’s peace and 
that nothing must be done in the settlement of the issues of the war 
which is not as handsome as the great achievements of the armies of 
the United States and the Allies. 

It is difficult, very difficult, men, in any formal speech like this to 
show you my real heart. You men probably do not realize with what 
aixious attention and care we have followed every step you have 
advanced and how proud we are that every step was in advance, and 
not in retreat; that every time you set your face in any direction you 
kept your face in that direction. -A thrill has gone through my heart, 
as it has gone through the hearts of every American, with almost 
avery gun that was fired and every stroke that was struck in the gal- 
lant fighting that you have done; and there has been only one regret 
in America, and that was the regret that every man there felt that he 
was not there in France, too. 

It has been a hard thing to perform the tasks in the United States; 
it has been a hard thing to take part in directing what you did without 
coming over and helping you to do it. It has taken a lot of moral cour- 
age to stay at home. But we are proud to back you up everywhere that 
it was possible to back you up. And now I am happy to find what 
splendid names you have made for yourselves among the civilian 
population of France, as well as among your comrades in the armies 
of the French, and it is a fine testimony to you men that these people 
like you and love you and trust you, and the finest part of it all is that 
you deserve their trust. 

I feel a comradeship with you today which is delightful, as I look 
down upon these undisturbed fields and think of the terrible scenes 
through which you have gone and realize how the quiet of peace, the 
tranquillity of settled hopes has descended upon us. And, while it is 
hard far away from home, confidentially, to bid you a Merry Christ- 
mas, I can, I think, confidentially, promise you a Happy New Year, 
and I can from the bottom of my heart say, God bless you. 


On December 25, President Wilson reviewed 10,000 American troops at Chau- 
mont, leaving the following day for England. He landed at Dover on December _ 
26, leaving immediately for London, where he was received with honors mingled 
with veneration which indicated that he was firmly entrenched in the hearts 
of the mass of the English people as of the French. The text of his 
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response to the toast proposed to him by King George V of England at a 
welcoming banquet at Windsor Castle on December 27 is as follows:— 


Your Majesty: I am deeply complimented by the gracious words 
which you have uttered. The welcome which you have given me and 
Mrs. Wilson has been so warm, so natural, so evidently from the heart, 
that we have been more than pleased. We have been touched by it, and 
I believe that I correctly interpret that welcome as embodying not only 
‘your own generous spirit toward us personally, but also as expressing 
for yourself and the great nation over which you preside that same 
feeling for my people, for the people of the United States. 

For you and I, Sir—I temporarily—embody the spirit of two great 
nations, and whatever strength Ihave and whatever authority, I 
possess it only so long and so far as I express the spirit and purpose of 
the American people. 

Every influence that the American people nave over the affairs of 
the world is measured by their sympathy with the aspirations of free- 
men everywhere. 

America does love freedom, and I believe that she loves freedom un- 
selfishly. But if she does not she will not and cannot help the influence 
to which she justly aspires. 

I have had the privilege, Sir, of conferring with the leaders of your 
own Government and with the spokesmen of the Governments of 
‘France and of Italy, and I am glad to say that I have the same con- 
ceptions that they have of the significance and scope of the duty on 
which we have met. 

We have used great words, all of us have used the great words 
“Right” and “Justice,” and now we are to prove whether or not we 
understand these words, and how they are to be applied to the particu- 
lar settlements which must conclude this war. And we must not only 
understand them, but we must have the courage to act upon our under- 
standing. 

Yet, after I have uttered the word “Courage,” it comes into my mind. 
that it would take more courage to resist the great moral tide now 
running in the world than to yield to it, than to obey it. 

There is a great tide running in the hearts of men. The hearts of 
men have never beaten so singularly in unison before. Men have 
never before been so conscious of their brotherhood. Men have never 
before realized how little difference there was between right and justice 
in one latitude and in another, under one sovereignty and under 
~ another. 

And it will be our high privilege, I believe, Sir, not only to apply 
the moral judgment of the world to the particular settlements which 
we shall attempt, but also to organize the moral force of the world to 
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preserve those settlements, to steady the forces of mankind, and to 
make the right and the justice to which great nations like our own 
have devoted themselves, the predominant and controlling force of 
the world. 

There is something inspiring in knowing that this is the errand that 
we have come on. Nothing less than this would have justified me in’ 
leaving the important tasks which fall upon me upon the other side of 
the sea—nothing but the consciousness that nothing else compares 
with this in dignity and importance. ‘ 

Therefore, it is the more delightful to find myself in the company 
of a body of men united in ideal and purpose, and to feel that I am 
privileged to unite my thoughts with yours in carrying forward these 
standards which we are so proud to hold so high and to defend. 

May I not, Sir, with a feeling of profound sincerity and friendship 
and sympathy propose your health and the health of the Queen and the 
prosperity of Great Britain? 


On Saturday, December 28, President Wilson delivered the following ad- 
dress in the Guildhall of London :— 


Mr. Lord Mayor—We have come upon times when ceremonies like 
this have a new significance which most impresses me as I stand here. 
The address which I have just heard is most generously and graciously 
conceived, and the delightful accent of sincerity in it seems like a part 
of that voice of counsel which is now everywhere to be heard. 

I feel that a distinguished honor has been conferred upon me by 
this reception, and I beg to assure you, sir, and your associates of 
my very profound appreciation, but I know that I am only part of 
what I may call a great body of circumstances. 

I do not believe that it was fancy on my part that I heard in the 
voice of welcome uttered in the streets of this great city and in the 
streets of Paris something more than a personal welcome. It seemed 
to me that I heard the voice of one people speaking to another people, 
and it was a voice in which one could distinguish a singular combina- 
tion of emotions. 

There was surely there the deep gratefulness that the aetiting’ was 
over. There was the pride that the fighting had had such a culmina- 
tion. There was that sort of gratitude that the nations engaged had 
produced such men as the soldiers of Great Britain and of the United 
States and of France and of Ttaly—men whose prowess and achieve- 
ments they had witnessed with rising admiration as they moved from 
culmination to culmination. re 

But there was something more in it, the consciousness that the busi- 
ness is not yet done, the consciousness that it now rests upon others 
to see that those lives were not lost in vain. 
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I have not yet been to the actual battlefields, but I have been with 
many of the men who have fought the battles, and the other day I had 
the pleasure of being present at a session of the French Academy 
when they admitted Marshal Joffre to their membership. 

That sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered, not the words of 
triumph, but the simple words of affection for his soldiers and the 
conviction which he summed up in a sentence which I will not try 
accurately to quote, but reproduce in its spirit. It was that France 
must always remember that the small and the weak could never live 
free in the world unless the strong and the great always put their power 
and their strength in the service of right. 

That is the afterthought—the thought that something must be done 
now; not only to make the just settlements—that, of course—but to 
see that the settlements remain and are observed and that honor and 
justice prevail in the world. 

And, as I have conversed with the soldiers, I have been more and 
more aware that they fought for something that not all 6f them had 
defined, but which all of them recognized the moment you stated it 
to them. 

They fought to do away with an old order and to establish a new 
one, and the center and characteristic of the old order was that un- 
stable thing which we used to call the “balance of power,” a thing 
in which the balance was determined by the sword which was thrown 
in on the one side or the other, a balance which was determined by the 
unstable equilibrium of competitive interests, a balance which was 
maintained by jealous watchfulness and an antagonism of interests 
which, though it was generally latent, was always deep-seated. 

The men who have fought in this war have been the men from the 
free nations who are determined that that sort of thing should end 
now and forever. It is very interesting to me to observe how from 
every quarter, from every sort of mind, from every concert of coun- 
sel, there comes the suggestion that there must now be not a balance 
of power, not one powerful group of nations set up against another, 
but a single, overwhelming, powerful group of nations, who shall be 
the trust of the peace of the world. 

It has been delightful in my conferences with the leaders of your 
Government to find how our minds moved along exactly the same line, 
and how our thought was always that the key to the peace was the 
guarantee of the peace, not the items of it; that the items would be 
worthless unless there stood back of them a permanent concert of 
power for their maintenance. That is the most reassuring thing that 
has ever happened in the world. 

When this war began the thought of a League of Nations was 
indulgently considered as the interesting thought of closeted students. 
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It was thought of as one of those things that it was right to char- 
acterize by a name which, as a university man, I have always resented. 
It was said to be academic, as if that in itself were a condemnation— 
something that men could think about but never get? Now we find 
the practical leading minds of the world determined to get it. 

No such sudden and potent union of purpose has ever been wit- 
nessed in the world before. Do you wonder, therefore, gentlemen, 
that, in common with those who represent you, 1 am eager to get at 
the business and write the sentences down? And that I am particularly 
happy that the ground is cleared and the foundations laid? For we 
have already accepted the same body of principles. 

Those principles are clearly and definitely enough stated to make 
their application a matter which should afford no fundamental diffi- 
culty. 

And back of us is that imperative yearning of the world to have all 
disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats against peace silenced, 
to have just men everywhere come together for a common object. The 
peoples of the world want peace and they want it now, not merely by 
conquest or arms but by agreement of mind. 

It was this incomparably great object that brought me overseas. It 


has never before been deemed excusable for a President of the United . 


States to leave the territory of the United States, but I know that I 
have the support of the judgment of my colleagues in the government 
of the United States in saying that it was my paramount duty to turn 
away even from the imperative tasks at home to lend such counsel and 
aid as I could to this great, may I not say final, enterprise of humanity. 


On Sunday, December 29, President Wilson visited the girlhood home of his 
mother in Carlisle, England, where he gave a few remarks at the services in 
the church of which his grandfather had been minister. 


On December 30, President Wilson was given the freedom of the city of 
Manchester, upon, which occasion he delivered the following address :— 


My Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, perhaps I may be permitted 
to add Fellow-Citizens—You have made me feel in a way that is deeply 
delightful the generous welcome which you have accorded me, and 
back of it I know there lies the same sort of feeling for the great peo- 
ple whom I have the privilege of representing. 


There is a feeling of cordiality, fraternity and friendship between. 


the two great nations, and as I have gone from place to place and been 
made everywhere to feel the pulse of sympathy that is now beating 
between us I have been led to some very serious thoughts as to what 
the basis of it all is. For I think you will agree with me that friend- 
ship is not a mere sentiment—patriotism is not a mere sentiment. It 
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is based upon a principle, upon the principle that leads a man to give 
more than he demands. 

Similarly, friendship is based not merely upon affection, but upon 
common service. The man-is not your friend who is not willing to 
serve you, and you are not his friend unless you are willing to serve 
him. And out of that impulse of common interest and desire of com- 
mon service arises that noble feeling which we consecrate as friend- 
chip. 

And so it does seem to me that the theme that we must have in our 
minds now in this great day of settlement is the theme of common 
interest and the determination of what it is that is our common interest. 
You know that heretofore the world has been governed, or at any 
rate the attempt has been made-to govern it, by partnerships of inter- 
est, and that they have broken down. Interest does not bind men to- 
gether. Interest separates men. For, the moment there is the slight- 
est departure from the nice adjustment of interests, then jealousies 
begin to spring up. There is only one thing that can bind peoples 
together, and that is common devotion to right. 

Ever since the history of liberty began mien have talked about their 
rights, and it has taken several hundred years to make them perceive 
that the principal condition of right is duty, and that unless a man per- 
forms his full duty he is entitled to no right. It is a fine co-relation of 
the influence of duty that right is the equipoise and balance of society. 

And so, when we analyze the present situation and the future that 
we now have to mold and control, it seems to me there is no other 
thought than that that can guide us. You know that the United States 
has always felt from the very beginning of her story that she must 
keep herself separate from any kind of connection with European 
politics. I want to say very frankly to you that she is not now inter- 
sted in European politics, but she is interested in the partnership of 
right between America and Europe. If the future had nothing for us 
but a new attempt to keep the world at a right poise by a balance of © 
power the United States would take no interest, because she will join 
no combination of power which is not a combination of all of us. She 
is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but in the peace of the 
world. 

Therefore it seems to me that in the settlement which is just ahead 
of us something more delicate and difficult than was ever attempted be- 
fore has to be accomplished—a gentiine concert of mind and of pur- 
pose. But, while it is difficult, there is an element present that makes 
it easy. Never before in the history of the world, I believe, has there 
been stich a keen international consciousness as there is now. 

There is a great voice of humanity abroad in the world just now 
which he who cannot hear is deaf. There is a great compulsion of the 
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common conscience now in existence which if any statesman resist, 
will gain for him the most uneviable eminence in history. We are not 
obeying the mandate of parties or of politics. We are obeying the 
mandate of humanity. 

That is the reason why it seems to me that the things that are most 
often in our minds are the least significant. I am not hopeful that the 
individual items of the settlement which we are about to attempt will 
be altogether satisfactory. One has only to apply his mind to any 
one of the questions of boundary and of altered sovereignty and of 
racial aspirations to do something more than conjecture that there is 
no man and no body of men who know just how they ought to be set- 
tled; and yet if we are to make unsatisfactory settlements we must 
see to it that they are rendered more and more satisfactory by the 
subsequent adjustments which are made possible. We must provide 
the machinery for readjustments in order that we have the machinery 
of good-will and friendship. 

Friendship must have a machinery. If I cannot correspond with 
you, if I cannot learn your minds, if I cannot co-operate with you, 
I cannot be your friend; and if the world is to remain a body of 
friends, it must have the means of friendship, the means of constant 
friendly intercourse, the means for constant watchfulness over the 
common interests. 

That makes it necessary to make some great effort to have with 
one another an easy and constant method of conference, so that 
troubles may be taken when they are little and not allowed to grow 
until they are big. I never thought I had a big difference with a man 
that I did not find when I came into conference with him that, after 
all, it was rather a little difference, and that if we were frank with 
one another and did not too much stand upon that great enemy of 
mankind which is called pride, we could come together. 

It is the wish to come together that is more than half of the process. 
It is a doctrine which ought to be easy of comprehension in a great 
commercial centre like this. You cannot trade with a man who sus- 
pects you. You cannot establish commercial and industrial relations 
with those who do not trust you. Good-will is the forerunner of trade. 
Good-will is the foundation of trade, and trade is the ‘great amicable 
instrument of the world on that account. 

I felt, before I came here, at home in Manchester, because Man- 
chester has so many of the characteristics of our great American cities. 
I was reminded of an anecdote of a humorous fellow-countryman of 
mine who was sitting at luncheon in his club one day when a man 
whom he did not like particularly came up and slapped him on the 
shoulders and said: 
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“Hello, Ollie! How are you?” 

He looked at him coldly and said: 

“I don’t know your face, and I don’t know your name, but your 
manners are very familiar.” 

I don’t know your name, but your manners are very familiar, and 
very delightfully familiar, so that I felt that in the community of in- 
terest and understanding which is established in great currents of 
trade we are enabled to see international processes perhaps better than 
they can be seen by others. I take it I am not far from right in 
supposing that is the reason why Manchester has been the centre of 
the great forward-looking sentiments of men who had the instincts of 
large planning, not merely for the city itself, but for the Kingdom and 
the Empire and the world. And with that outlook we can be sure 
we can go shoulder and shoulder together. 

I wish it were possible for us to do something like some of my very 
stern ancestors did, for among my ancestors are those very determined 
persons who were known as the Covenanters. I wish we could, not for 
Great Britain and the United States, but for France, for Italy and the 
world, enter into a great League and Covenant declaring ourselves 
first of all friends of mankind and uniting ourselves together for the 
maintenance of the triumph of right. 


Mr. Wilson left England on December 31, spending the following day in 
Paris, and arriving in Italy on January 2, I919. He reached Rome on the 
morning of January 3, where he was received with the highest honors and 
enthusiasm. The text of his address on January 3 to the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies is as follows :— 


Your Majesty and Mr. President of the Chamber—You are bestow- 
ing upon me an unprecedented honor, which I accept because I be- 
lieve that it is extended to me as the representative of the great people 
for whom I speak. And I am going to take this first opportunity to 
say how entirely the heart of the American people has been with the 
-great people of Italy. 

We have seemed, no doubt, indifferent at times, to look from a 
great distance, but our hearts have never been far away. All sorts of 
ties have long bound the people of our America to the people of Italy, 
and when the people of the United States, knowing this people, have 
witnessed its sufferings, its sacrifices, its heroic actions upon the bat- 
tlefield, and its heroic endurance at home—its steadfast endurance at 
home touching us more nearly to the quick even than its heroic action 
on the battlefield—we have been bound by a new tie of profound 


admiration. 
Then, back of it all, and through it all, running like the golden thread 
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that wove it together, was our knowledge that the people of Italy had 
gone into this war for the same exalted principle of right and justice 
that moved our own people. And so I welcome this opportunity of 
conveying to you the heartfelt greetings of the people of the United 
States. 

But we cannot stand in the shadow of this war without knowing 
there are things which are in some senses more difficult than those we 
have undertaken, because, while it is easy to speak of right and justice, 
it is sometimes difficult to work them out in practice, and there will 
be required a purity of motives and disinterestedness of object which 
the world has never witnessed before in the councils of nations. 

It is for that reason that it seems to me you will forgive me if I 
lay some of the elements of the new situation before you for a moment. 
The distinguishing fact of this war is that great empires have gone 
to pieces. And the characteristics of those empires are that they held 
different peoples reluctantly together under the coercion of force and 
the guidance of intrigue. 

The great difficulty among such States as those of the Balkans has 
been that they were always accessible to secret influence; that they 
were always being penetrated by intrigue of some sort or another, that 
north of them lay disturbed populations which were held together not 
by sympathy and friendship, but by the coercive force of a military 
power. 

Now the intrigue is checked, and the bonds are broken, and what 
we are going to provide is a new cement to hold the people together. 
They have not been accustomed to being independent. They must now 
be independent. 

I am'‘sure that you recognize the principle as I do—that it is not 
our privilege to say what sort of a Government they should set up. 
But we are friends of those people, and it is our duty as their friends 
to see to it that some kind of protection is thrown around them— 
something supplied which will hold them together. 

There is only one thing that holds nations together, if you exclude 
force, and that is friendship and good-will. The only thing that binds 
men together is friendship, and by the same token the only thing that 
binds nations together is friendship. Therefore our task at Paris is 
to organize the friendship of the world—to see to it that all the moral 
forces that make for right and justice and liberty are united and are 
given a vital organization to which the peoples of the world will readily 
and gladly respond, 

In other words, our task is no less colossal than this: To set up a 
new international psychology ; to have a new real atmosphere. I am 
happy to say that, in my dealings with the distinguished gentlemen who 
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lead your nation, and those who lead France and England, I feel that 
atmosphere gathering, that desire to do justice, that desire to establish 
friendliness, that desire to make peace rest upon right; and with this 
common purpose no obstacles need be formidable, 

The only use of an obstaclé is to be overcome. All that an obstacle 
_ does with brave men is not to frighten them, but to challenge them. 
So that it ought to be our pride to overcome everything that stands in 
the way. 

We know that there cannot be another balance of power. That has 
been tried and found wanting, for the best of all reasons that it does 
not stay balanced inside itself, and a weight which does not hold 
together Cannot constitute a makeweight in the affairs of men. 

Therefore there must be something substituted for the balance of 
power, and I am happy to find everywhere in the air of these great 
nations the conception that that thing must be a thoroughly united 
League of Nations. 

What men once considered theoretical and idealistic turns out to be 
practical and necessary. We stand at the opening of a new age in 
which a new statesmanship will, I am confident, lift mankind to new 
levels of endeavor and achievement. 


While in Rome, President Wilson conferred again with the leaders of the 
Italian Government and with emissaries from the Jugo-Slavs and other nation- 
alities on the Balkan peninsula, whose claims were in dispute with the claims of 
Italy to territory along the east coast of the Adriatic, which had been assigned 
Italy by secret treaty with the Entente Allies in 1915, just before Italy entered 
the war. On January 5, President Wilson paid a formal visit to the Pope in 
the Vatican, later visiting a delegation of the Protestant bodies in Rome. On , 
the following day, he left for France, stopping to deliver addresses and receiv- 
ing marked honors at Genoa, Turin and Milan. 

His remarks at the statue of Columbus at Genoa on January 6 were as 
follows :— 


Standing in front of this monument, Sir, I fully recognize the sig- 
nificance of what you have said. Columbus did do a service to man- 
kind in discovering America and it is America’s pleasure and Amer- 
ica’s pride that she has been able to show that it was a service to man- 
kind to open that great continent to settlement, the settlement of a free 
people, of a people free because they are free to desire to see other peo- 
ples free and to share their liberty with the people of the world. It is 
for this reason no doubt, besides his fine spirit of adventure, that Co- 
lumbus will always be remembered and honored, not only here in the 
land of his birth, but throughout the world, as the man who led the way 
to those fields of freedom which, planted with a great seed, have now 
sprung up to the fructification of the world. 
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ADDRESS TO PEACE CONFERENCE 


[At First Formal Session of Allied and Associated Nations, Paris, France, 
January 18, 1919, Proposing Premier Georges Clemenceau of France as the 
Permanent Chairman of the Conference. ] 


_ Mr. Chairman—It gives me great pleasure to propose as permanent 
chairman of the conference M. Clemenceau, the President of the 
council. 

I would do this as a matter of custom. I would do this as a tribute 
to the French Republic. But I wish to do it as something more than 
that. I wish to do it as a tribute to the man. 

France deserves the precedence not only because we are meeting at 
her capital, and because she has undergone some of the most tragical 
suffering of the war, but also because her capital, her ancient and 
beautiful capital, has so often been the centre of conferences of this 
sort on which the fortunes of large parts of the world turned. 

It is a very delightful thought that the history of the world, which 
has so often centred here, will now be crowned by the achievements of 
this conference—because there is a sense in which this is the supreme 

conference of the history of mankind. 

More nations are represented here than were ever represented in 
such a conference before. The fortunes of all peoples are involved. A 
great war is ended, which seemed about to bring a universal cataclysm. 
The danger is passed. A victory has been won for mankind, and it is 
delightful that we should be able to record these great results in “ 
place. 

But it is more delightful to honor France because we can honor her 
in the person of so distinguished a servant. We have all felt in our par- 
ticipation in the struggles of this war the fine steadfastness which char- 
acterized the leadership of the French in the hands of M. Clemenceau. 
We have learned to admire him, and those of us who have been as- 
sociated with him have acquired a genuine affection for him. 


Moreover, those of us who have been in these recent days in con-- 


stant consultation with him know how warmly his purpose is set 
toward the goal of achievement to which all our faces are turned. He 
feels as we feel, as I have no doubt everybody in this room feels, that 
we are trusted to do a great thing, to do it in the highest spirit of 
friendship and accommodation, and to do it as promptly as possible in 
order that the hearts of men may have fear lifted from them, and that 
they may return to those purposes of life which will bring them happi- 
ness and contentment and prosperity. 

Knowing his brotherhood of heart in these great matters, it affords 
me a personal pleasure to propose that M. Clemenceau shall be mS 
permanent Chairman of this conference. 


rf 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


President Wilson’s remarks on opening the discussion in the Peace Con- 
ference on the project for a league of nations on January 25, 1919 were as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Chairman: 

I consider it a distinguished privilege to be permitted to open the 
discussion in this conference on the League of Nations. We have 
assembled for two purposes, to make the present settlements which 
have been rendered necessary by this war, and also to secure the 
peace of the world, not only by the present settlements, but by the 
arrangements we shall make at this conference for its maintenance. 
The League of Nations seems to me’to be necessary for both of these 
purposes. There are many complicated questions connected with the 
present settlements which perhaps cannot be successfully worked out 
to an ultimate issue by the decisions we shall arrive at here. I can 
easily conceive that many of these settlements will need subsequent 
reconsideration, that many of the decisions we make shall need sub- 
sequent alteration in some degree; for, if I may judge by my own 
study of some of these questions, they are not susceptible of confident 
judgments at present. : . 

It is, therefore, necessary that we should set up some machinery by 
which the work of this conference should be rendered complete. We 
have assembled here for the purpose of doing very much more than 
making the present settlements. We are assembled under very pecu- 
liar conditions of world opinion. I may say without straining the 
point that we are not representatives of governments, but representa- 
tives of peoples. It will not suffice to satisfy governmental circles 
anywhere. It is necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of man- 
kind. The burdens of this war have fallen in an unusual degree upon 
the whole population of the countries involved. I do not need to 
draw for you the picture of how the burden has been thrown back 
from the front upon the older men, upon the women, upon the chil- 
dren, upon the homes of the civilized world, and how the real strain 
of the war has come where the eye of government could not reach, 
but where the heart of humanity beats. We are bidden by these peo- 
ple to make a peace which will make them secure. We are bidden by 
these people to see to it that this strain does not come upon them 
again, and.I venture to say that it has been possible for them to bear 
this strain because they hoped that those who represented them could 
get together after this war and make such another sacrifice unneces- 
sary. 

It is a solemn obligation on our part, therefore, to make permanent 
arrangements that justice shall be rendered and peace maintained. 
This is the central object of our meeting. Settlements may be tem- 
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porary, but the action of the nations in the interest of peace and jus- 
tice must be permanent. We can set up permanent processes. We 
may not be able to set up permanent decisions. Therefore, it seems 
to me that we must take, so far as we can, a picture of the world into 
our minds. Is it not a startling circumstance, for one thing, that the 
great discoveries of science, that the quiet studies of men in labora- 
tories, that the thoughtful developments which have taken place in 
quiet lecture rooms, have now been turned to the destruction of civil- 
ization? The powers of destruction have not so much multiplied as 
gained facility. The enemy whom we have just overcome had at his 
seats of learning some of the principal centers of scientific study and 
discovery, and he used them in order to make destruction sudden and 
complete; and only the watchful, continuous cooperation of men can 
see to it that science as well as armed men is kept within the harness 
of civilization. 

In a sense the United States is less interested in this subject than 
the other nations here assembled. With her great territory and her 
extensive sea borders, it is less likely that the United States should 
suffer from the attack of enemies than that many of the other nations 
here should suffer; and the ardor of the United States—for it is a 
very deep and genuine ardor—for the society of nations is not an 
ardor springing out of fear or apprehension, but an ardor springing 
out of the ideals which have come to consciousness in this war. In 
coming into this war the United States never for a moment thought 
that she was intervening in the politics of Europe or the politics of 
Asia or the politics of any part of the world. Her thought was that 
all the world had now become conscious that there was a single cause 
which turned upon the issues of this war. That was: the cause of 
justice and of liberty for men of every kind and place. Therefore, 
the United States should feel that its part in this war had been played 
in vain if there ensued upon it merely a body of European settlements. 
It would feel that it could not take part in guaranteeing those Euro- 
pean settlements unless that guaranty involved the continuous super- 
intendence of the peace of the world by the associated nations of the 
world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must concert our best judgment 
in order to make this League of Nations a vital thing—not merely a 
formal thing, not an occasional thing, not a thing sometimes called 
into life to meet an exigency, but always functioning in watchful at- 
tendance upon the interests of the nations—and that its continuity 
should be a vital continuity; that it should have functions that are 
continuing functions and that do not permit an intermission of its 
watchfulness and of its labor; that it should be the eye of the nations 
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to keep watch upon the common interest, an eye that does not slum- 
ber, an eye that is everywhere watchful and attentive. 

And if we do not make it vital, what shall we do? We shall dis- 
appoint the expectations of-the peoples. This is what their thought 
centers upon. I have had the very delightful experience of visiting 
several nations since I came to this side of the water, and every time 
the voice of the body of the people reaches me through any repre- 
sentative, at the front of its plea stood the hope for the League of 
Nations. Gentlemen, the select classes of mankind are no longer the 
governors of mankind. The fortunes of mankind are now in the hands 
of the plain people of the whole world. Satisfy them, and you have 
justified their confidence not only but established peace. Fail to satisfy 
them, and no arrangement that you can make will either set up or 
steady the peace of the world. 

You can imagine, gentlemen, I dare say, the sentiments and the pur- 
pose with which the representatives of the United States support this 
great project for a League of Nations. We regard it as the keystone of 
the whole program which expressed our purposes and ideals in this 
war and which the associated nations have accepted as the basis of 
the settlement. If we returned to the United States without having 
made every effort in our power to realize this program, we should 
return to meet the merited scorn of our fellow citizens. For they are 
a body that constitutes a great democracy. They expect their leaders 
to speak their thoughts and no private purpose of their own. They 
expect their representatives to be their servants. We have no choice 
but to obey their mandate. But it is with the greatest enthusiasm _ 
and pleasure that we accept that mandate; and because this is the 
keystone of the whole fabric, we have pledged our every purpose to 
it, as we have to every item of the fabric. We would not dare abate 
a single part of the program which constitutes our instruction. We 
would not dare compromise upon any matter as the champion of this 
thing—this peace of the world, this attitude of justice, this principle 
that we are the masters of no people but are here to see that every 
people in the world shall choose its own masters and govern its own 
destinies, not as we wish but as it wishes. We are here to see, in 
short, that the very foundations of this war are swept away. Those 
foundations were the private choice of small coteries of civil rulers 
and military staffs. Those foundations were the aggression of great 
powers upon the small. Those foundations were the holding together 
of empires of unwilling subjects by the duress of arms. Those founda- 
tions were the power of small bodies of men to work their will upon 
mankind and use them as pawns in a game. And nothing less than 
the emancipation of the world from these things will accomplish peace. 
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You can see that the representatives of the United States are, there- 
fore, never put to the embarrassment of choosing a way of expediency, 
because they have laid down for them the unalterable lines of prin- 
ciple. And, thank God, those lines have been accepted as the lines 
of settlement by all the high-minded men who have had to do with 
the beginnings of this great business. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when it is known, as I feel confident 
it will be known, that we have adopted the principle of the League of 
Nations and mean to work out that principle in effective action, we 
shall by that single thing have lifted a great part of the load of anxiety 
from the hearts of men everywhere. We stand in a peculiar case. 
As I go about the' streets here I see everywhere the American uni- 
form. Those men came into the war after we had uttered our pur- 
poses. They came as crusaders, not merely to win a war, but to win 
a catise; and I am responsible to them, for it fell to me to formu- 
late the purposes for which I asked them to fight, and I, like them, 
must be a crusader for these things, whatever it costs and whatever 
it may be necessary to do, in honor, to accomplish the object for 
which they fought. I have been glad to find from day to day that 
there is no question of our standing alone in this matter, for there are 
champions of this cause upon every hand. I am merely avowing 
this in order that you may understand why, perhaps, it fell to us, 
who are disengaged from the politics of this great continent and of 
the Orient, to suggest that this was the keystone of the arch and why 
it occurred to the generous mind of our president to call upon me to 
open this debate. It is not because we alone represent this idea, but 
because it is our privilege to associate ourselves with you in represent- 
ing it. 

I have only tried in what I have said to give you the fountains of 
the enthusiasm which is within us for this thing, for those fountains 
spring, it seems to me, from all the ancient wrongs and sympathies of 
mankind, and the very pulse of the world seems to beat to the surface 
in this enterprise. 


The formation of a league of nations, like most questions of front-rank 
importance at the Peace Conference, was referred to a special committee created 
for the purpose of considering the question and of reporting its deliberations 
back to the Peace Conference. In this committee, President Wilson was the 
guiding spirit, although the final text of the Covenant of the League shows 
more traces of the British preliminary draft, as elaborated by Lord Roberti 
Cecil, of England, and General, Smuts, of South Africa, than of the American 
preliminary draft. It was no secret that of the five great powers who were 
supreme at the Peace Conference, France, Japan and Italy were less enthusiastic 
about the formation of a league of nations than the United States and Great 
Britain; and that the final text of the Covenant was in essence an Anglo- 
American product. On submitting to the Peace Conference, on February 14, 
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1919, the text of the Covenant as at first drafted, President Wilson’s address 
was as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I have the honor and as I esteem it the very great privilege of re- 
porting in the name of the commission constituted by this conference 
on the formulation of a plan for the League of Nations. I am happy 
to say that it is a unanimous report, a unanimous report from the 
representatives of fourteen nations—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, and Serbia. I think it will be service- 
able and interesting if I, with your permission, read the document as 
the only report we have to make. 


[The President then read the text of the Covenant.*] 


It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading of the result of 
our labors that the character of the discussion which occurred at the 
sittings of the commission was not only of the most constructive but 
of the most encouraging sort. It was obvious throughout our dis- 
cussions that, although there were subjects upon which there were 
individual differences of judgment, with regard to the method by 
which our objects should be obtained, there was practically at no 
point any serious difference of opinion or motive as to the objects 
which we were seeking. Indeed, while these debates were not made 
the opportunity for the expression of enthusiasms and sentiments, 
I think the other members of the commission will agree with me that 
there was an undertone of high resolve and of enthusiasm for the 
thing we’ were trying to do, which was heartening throughout every 
meeting ; because we felt that in a way this conference had entrusted 
to us the expression of one of its highest and most important pur- 
poses, to see to it that the concord of the world in the future with’ 
regard to the objects of justice should not be subject to doubt or 
uncertainty ; that the cooperation of the great body of nations should 
be assured from the first in the maintenance of peace upon the terms 
of honor and of the strict regard for international obligation. The 
compulsion of that task was constantly upon us, and at no point was 
there shown the slightest desire to do anything but suggest the best 
means to accomplish that great object. There is very great signifi- 
cance, therefore, in the fact that the result was reached unanimously. 
Fourteen nations were represented, among them all of those powers 
which for convenience we have called the great powers, and among 
the rest a. representation of the greatest variety of circumstance and 
interest. So that I think we are justified in saying that it was a repre- 

sentative group of the members of this great conference. The signifi- 


*See page 8681. 
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cance of the result, therefore, has that deepest of all meanings, the - 
union of wills in a common purpose, a union of wills which can not 
be resisted, and which I dare say no nation will run the risk of at- 
tempting to resist. 

Now, as to the character of the document. While it has consumed 
some time to read this document, I think you will see at once that it 
is, after all, very simple, and in nothing so simple as in the structure 
which it suggests for the League of Nations—a body of delegates, an 
executive council, and a permanent secretariat. When it came to the 
question of determining the character of the representation in the 
body of delegates, we were all aware of a feeling which is current 
throughout the world. Inasmuch as I am stating it in the presence 
of official representatives of the various Governments here present, 
including myself, I may say that there is a universal feeling that the 
world can not rest satisfied with merely official guidance. There 
reached us through many channels the feeling that if the deliberative 
body of the League was merely to be a body of officials- representing 
the various Governments, the peoples of the world would not be sure 
that some of the mistakes which preoccupied officials had admittedly 
made might not be repeated. It was impossible to conceive a method 
or an assembly so large and various as to be really representative of 
the great body of the peoples of the world, because, as I roughly 
reckon it, we represent as we sit around this table more than twelve 
hundred million people. You can not have a representative assem- 
bly of twelve hundred million people, but if you leave it to each Gov- 
ernment to have, if it pleases, one or two or three representatives, 
though only a single vote, it may vary its representation from time 
to time not only, but it may originate the choice of its several repre- 
sentatives, if it should have several, in different ways. Therefore, 
we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent concession to 
the practically universal opinion of plain men everywhere that they 
wanted the door left open to a variety of representation instead of 
being confined to a single official body with which they might or might 
not find themselves in sympathy. 

* And you will notice that this body has unlimited rights of discus- 
sion—I mean of discussion of anything that falls within the field of 
international relationship—and that it is specially agreed that war 
or international misunderstandings or anything that may lead to fric- 
tion and trouble is everybody’s business, because it may affect the 
peace of the world. And in order to safeguard the popular power so 
far as we could of this representative body it is provided, you will 
notice, that when a subject is submitted, not to arbitration, but to 
discussion by the executive council, it can upon the initiative of either 
one of the parties to the dispute be drawn out of the executive coun- 
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cil onto the larger forum of the general body of delegates, because 
throughout this instrument we are depending primarily and chiefly 
upon one great force, and that is the moral force of the public opinion 
of the world—the cleansing and clarifying and compelling influences 
of publicity—so that intrigues can no longer have their coverts, so 
that designs that are sinister can at any time be drawn into the open, 
so that those things that are destroyed by the light may be properly 
destroyed by the overwhelming light of the universal expression of 
the condemnation of the world. 

Armed force is in the background in this program, but it is in the 
background, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the 
physical force of the world shall. But that is the last resort, because 
this is intended as a constitution of ‘peace, not as a league of war. 

The simplicity of the document seems to me to be one of its chief 
virtues, because, speaking for myself, I was unable to forsee the 
variety of circumstances with which this League would have to deal. 
I was unable, therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be neces- 
sary to meet differing and unexpected contingencies. Therefore, I 
should say of this document that it is not a straitjacket, but a vehicle 
of life. A living thing is born, and we must see to it that the clothes 
we put upon it do not hamper it—a vehicle of power, but a vehicle 
in which power may be varied at the discretion of those who exercise 

it and in accordance with the changing circumstances of the time. 
And yet, while it is elastic, while it is general in its terms, it is definite 
in the one thing that we were called upon to make definite. It is a 
definite guarantee of peace. It is a definite guarantee by word against 
aggression. It is a definite guarantee against the things which have 
just come near bringing the whole’ structure of civilization into ruin. 
Its purposes do not for a moment lie vague. Its purposes are de- 
clared and its powers made unmistakable. 

It is not in contemplation that this should be merely a League to 
secure the peace of the world. It is a League which can be used for 
cooperation in any international matter. That is the significance of 
the provision introduced concerning labor. There are many ameliora- 
tions of labor conditions which can be affected by conference and dis- 
cussion. I anticipate that there will be a very great usefulness in 
the bureau of labor which it is contemplated shall be set up by the 
League. While men and women and children who work have been 
in the background through long ages, and sometimes seemed to be 
forgotten, while Governments have had their watchful and stispicious 
eyes upon the maneuvers of one another, while the thought of states- 
men has been about structural action and the large transactions of 
commerce and of finance, now, if I may believe the picture which I 
see, there comes into the foreground the great body of the laboring 
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people of the world, the men and women and children upon whom the 
great burden of sustaining the world must from day to day fall, 
whether we wish it to do so or not; people who go to bed tired and 
wake up without the stimulation of lively hope. These people will be 
drawn into the field of international consultation and help, and will 
be among the wards of the combined Governments of the world. There 
is, I take leave to say, a very great step in advance in the mere con- 
ception of that. 

Then, as you will notice, there is an imperative article concerning 
the publicity of all international agreements. Henceforth no member 
of the League can claim any agreement valid which it has not regis- 
tered with the secretary general, in whose office, of course, it will be 
subject to the examination of anybody representing a member of the 
League. And the duty is laid upon the secretary general,to publish 
every document of that sort at the earliest possible time. I suppose 
most persons who have not been conversant with the business of 
foreign offices do not realize how many hundreds of these agreements 
are made in a single year, and how difficult it might be to publish the 
more unimportant of them immediately—how uninteresting it would 
be to most of the world to publish them immediately—but even they 
must be published just so soon as it is possible for the secretary gen- 
eral to publish them. 

Then there is a feature about this Covenant which to my mind is 

one of the greatest and most satisfactory advances that have been 
made. We are done with annexations of helpless people, meant in 
some instances by some powers to be used merely for exploitation. 
We recognize in the most solemn manner that the helpless and un- 
developed peoples of the world, being in that condition, put an.ob- 
ligation upon us to look after their interests primarily before we use 
them for our interest; and that in all cases of this sort hereafter it 
shall be the duty of the League to see that the nations who are as- 
signed as the tutors and advisers and directors of those peoples shall 
look to their interest and to their development before they look to 
the interests and material desires of the mandatory nation itself. 
There has been no greater advance than this, gentlemen. If you look 
back upon the history of the world you will see how helpless peoples 
have too often been a prey to powers that had no conscience in the 


matter. It has been one of the many distressing revelations of recent - 


years that the great power which has just been happily defeated put 
intolerable burdens and injustices upon the helpless people of some 
of the colonies which it annexed to itself; that its interest was rather 
their extermination than their development; that the desire was to 
possess their land for European purposes, and not to enjoy their con- 
fidence in order that mankind might be lifted in those places to the 
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AN ABANDONED “TANK.” 


The caterpillar tractor, or “tank,’’ shown in the foreground has been ren- 
dered “hors de combat” and has been abandoned in a trench. On the tank 
may be seen the variegated paint designs (camouflage) used for the purpose 
of confusing the enemy as to the exact outlines of the machine and the 
exact direction in which it is moving. The illustration gives an excellent 
idea of the appearance of a trench after it has been mercilessly pounded 
by fire and of the transformation of the once fair lands of northern France 
and Belgium into a desert by the mutilations of modern war. At the ex- 
treme right may be discerned the body of one who made the supreme sacri- 
fice and in the background other tanks are advancing upon the enemy. 
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next higher level. Now, the world, expressing its conscience in law, 
says there is an end of that. Our consciences shall be applied to this 
thing. States will be picked out which have already shown that they 
can exercise a conscience in this matter, and under their tutelage the 
helpless peoples of the world will come into a new light and into a 
new hope. 

So I think I can say of this document that it is at one and the same 
time a practical document and a humane document. There is a pulse 
of sympathy in it. There is a compulsion of conscience throughout 
it. It is practical, and yet it is intended to purify, to rectify, to ele- 
vate. And I want to say that, so far as my observation instructs me, 
this is in one sense a belated document. I believe that the conscience 
of the world has long been prepared to express itself in some such 
way. We are not just now discovering our sympathy for these peo- 
ple and our interest in them, We are simply expressing it, for it has 
long been. felt,;.and in the administration of the affairs of more than 
one of the great States represented here—so far as I know, of all the 
great States that are represented here—that humane impulse has al- 
ready expressed itself in their dealings with their colonies. whose peo- 
ples were yet at a low stage of civilization. We have had many in- 
stances of colonies lifted into the sphere of, complete self-government. 
This is not the discovery of a principle. It is the universal. applica- 
tion.of a principle. It is the agreement of the great nations which 
have tried to live by these standards in their separate administrations 
to unite in seeing that their common force and their common thought 
and intelligence are lent to this great and humane enterprise. I think 
it is an occasion, therefore, for the most, profound satisfaction that 
this humane decision should have been reached inva matter for which 
the world has long. been waiting and until'a very recent oe aa St 
that it was still: too early ‘to hope. . 

‘Many terrible’ things have come out of this war, gentlemen, but 
some very beautiful things have come out of it. Wrong has. been 
defeated, but. the rest of the world has been more conscious. than. it 
ever was before of the majesty of right..) People that were suspicious 
of one another can now live as friends and comrades in a single fam- 
ily, and desire to do so. The miasma of distrust, of intrigue, is cleared 
away. Men are looking eye to eye and saying, “We are brothers and 
have a common purpose. We did not realize it before, but now, we 
dp realize it, and this i is our covenant of fraternity and of ren 


~The complete text oF the League bs ations as finally adopted bees the. 
Paris Conference, was as follows ; 


In Grder to promote international ‘co-operation afd to sicher internationa! 
peace and’ security, by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by 
the prescription of open, just and ‘honorable relations ‘between nations, by the 
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firm establishment of the understandings of international law as to actual rule 
of conduct among governments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupu- 
lous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with 
one another, the high contracting parties agree to this Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Article One—The original members of the League of Nations shall be those 
of the signatories which are named in the annex to this Covenant and also such 
of those other States named in the annex as shall accede without reservation 
to this Covenant. Such accessions shall be effected by a declaration deposited 
with the Secretariat within two months of the coming into force of the Cove- 
nant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing state, dominion or colony not named in the annex, 
may become a member of the League of Nations if its admission is agreed to by 
two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective guarantees of 
its sincere intention to observe its international obligations, and shall accept 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military 
and naval forces and armaments. 

Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice of its intention 
so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the 
time of its withdrawal. 

Article Two—The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an assembly and a council, with a permanent 
secretariat. 


Article Three—The assembly shall consist of representatives of the members 
of the League. 

The assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as 
occasion may "require, at the seat of the League, or at such other place as may 
be decided upon. 

The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the assembly, each member of the League shall have one 
vote, and may have not more than three representatives. 


Article Four—The council shall consist of representatives of the United 
States of America, of the British Empire, of France, of Italy, and of Japan, 
together with representatives of four other members of the League. These four 
members of the League shall be selected by the assembly from time to time in 
its discretion. Until the appointment of the representatives of the four mem- 
bers of the League first selected by the assembly, representatives of——* 
shall be members of the council. 

With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may name 
additional members of the League whose representatives shall always be mem- 
bers of the council; the council with like approval may increase the number of 


members of the League to be page: by the assembly for representation on ° 


the council. 

The council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least orce a year, at the seat of the League, or at other places as may be decided 
upon. = 

The council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 

Any member of the League not represented on the council shall be invited 
to send a representative to sit as a member at any meeting of the council during 


*See page 8683. 
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the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of that member of 
the League. 

At meetings of the council, each member of the League represented on the 
council shall have one vote, and may have not more than one representative. 


Article Five—Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant or 
by the terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the assembly or of the 
council shall require the agreement of all the members of the League represented 
at the meeting. : 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the assembly or of the council, the 
appointment of committees to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated 
by the assembly or by the council and may be decided by a majority of the 
members of the League represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the assembly and the first meeting at the council shall 
be summoned by the President of the United States of America. 


Article Six—The permanent secretariat shall be established at the seat of 
the League. The secretariat shall comprise a secretariat general and such 
‘secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first secretary general shall be the person named in the annex; there- 
after the secretary general shall be appointed by the council with the approval 
of the majority of the assembly. 

The secretariat and the staff of the eeereutiat shall be appointed oe the 
secretary general with the approval of the council. 

The secretary general shall act in that capacity at all meetings of the 
assembly and of the council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne by the members of the League 
in accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


Article Seven—The seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The council may at any time decide that the seat of the League shall be 
established elsewhere. : 

All positions under or in connection with the League, including the secre- 

tariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 
: Representatives of the members of the League and officials of the League 
when engaged on the business of the League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League or its officials or 
by representatives attending its meetings shall be inviolable. 


Article Eight—The members of the League recognize that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point. 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement Lee the common action of 
international obligations. 

The council, taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances 
of each state, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the consideration 
and action of the several governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 
ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several governments, limits 
of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the council. 

The members of the League agree that the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections. The 
council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be 
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prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those members. of, the 
League which arenot able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank infor- 
mation as to the scale of their armaments, their military and’ naval programs 
and the condition of such of their industries as are adaptable to war-like pur- 
poses. 

Article Nine—A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
council on the execution of the provisions of Article One and Eight and on 
military and naval questions generally. 

Article Ten—The members of. the League undertake to respect and preserve 

as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League, In case of any such, aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 
_. Article Eleven—Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of con- 
cern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such 
emergency should arise, the secretary general shall, on the request of any 
member of the League, forthwith summon.a meeting of the council. 

It is also declared to be the fundamental right of each member of the 
League to bring to. the attention of the assembly. or of the council any circum- 
stance whatever affecting international relations which threatens to disturb either 
the peace or the good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

_ Article Twelve—The members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to,a rupture, they..will submit the mat- 
ter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the 
report of the council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shall be made 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall be made within 
six months after the submission of. the. dispute. 

Article Thirteen—The members of the League agree that whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submis- 
sion to. arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they 
will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration, Disputes as.to. the interpre-; 
tation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, as to the existence 
of any fact which if established would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among those which are generally suitable. 
for submission to arbitration, For.the consideration of any. such dispute. the 
court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on. 
by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any. convention existing between 
them. 

The members of the League agree that they will ‘carry out in full. good 
faith any award that may be rendered and that they, will not resort to war 
against ‘a member of the League which, complies. therewith. In the event of 
any failure to carry out such an award, the council shall propose what. Sh°B 
should be taken to give effect thereto. | 


“Article Fourteen—The council shall formulate and submit to, ‘the embers of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment. of a permanent. court of. 
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international justice: ‘The court shall be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international chara¢ter which the parties thereto submit to it. The 


court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred 
to it by the council or by the assembly. 


Article Fifteen—If there should arise between members of the League any 
dispute likely, to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration as 
above, the members of the League agree that they will submit the matter to 
the council. Any party to the dispute may effect such. submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the secretary general, who will. make all 
necessary arrangements for a full investigation. and consideration thereof. For 
this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the secretary gen- 
eral, as promptly as possible, statements of their case, all the relevant facts and 
papers; the council may forthwith direct the publication. thereof. 

The council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of any dispute, and if such 
efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giying such facts and 
explanations regarding the dispute. and terms of settlement thereof .as. the 
council may deem. ‘appropriate. 

If the dispute is not, thus settled, the council either, unanimously or by a 
majority vote shall,make and publish. a report containing a statement of the 
facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed just and 
proper in regard thereto. 

Any member of the League represented on the council may make public a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

Tf a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
mémbers of the League agree that they will not go to war with any party to 
the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or. more of, the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the league reserve to themselves. the 
right to take such action as they shall consider. necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice. . 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the council, to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council shall so report, and shall make 
no recommendation as to its settlement. ; 
~The council may in any case under this article refer the dispute to the 
assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
thé dispute provided that such request be made within fourteen days after the 
submission of the dispute to the council. 

‘In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of Article “Twelve re- 
lating to the action and powers of the council shall apply to the action and 
powers of the assembly, provided that a report made by the assembly, if con- 
curred in by the’ representatives of those members of the League represented 
on the council and of:a majority of the other members of the League, exclusive 
in| each case of the représeéntatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the 
same force asia report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 


» Article Sixteen—Should any member of the League resort to war in dis- 
regard of its covenants under Articles Twelve, Thirteen or Fifteen, it shall 
ipso facto be’ deemed to have committed an act of war against all other mem- 
bers of the’ ae which hereby undértake immediately to subject it to the 
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severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking state and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the na- 
tionals of the Covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any other state, 
whether a member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to, the several 
governments concerned what effective military or naval forces the members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armaments of forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League. 

The members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the Covenant-breaking 
state, and that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their 
territory to the forces of any of the members of the League which are co- 
operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has violated any Covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a member of the League by a vote of the 
council concurred in by the representatives of all the other members of the 
League represented thereon. 


Article Seventeen—In the event of a dispute between a member of the 
League and a state which is not'a member of the League, or between states not 
members of the League, the state or states not members of the League shall be 
Anvited to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, upon such conditions as the council may deem just. If such 
invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles Twelve to Sixteen inclusive 
shall be applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary by the 
council, 

Upon such invitation being given, the council shall immediately institute 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recommend such action as 
may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership 
in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war against 
a member of the League, the provisions of Article Sixteen shall be applicable 
as against the state taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purpose of such dispute, the council 
may take such measures and make such recommendations as will prevent hostili- 
ties and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 


Article Eighteen—Every convention or international engagement entered into 
henceforward by any member of the League, shall be forthwith registered with 
the secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty 
or international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 


Article Nineteen—The assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance might en- 
danger the peace of the world. 

Article Twenty—The members of the League severally agree that this’ Core: 
nant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will — 
not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
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In case a member of the League shall, before becoming a member of the 
League, have undertaken any obligaticas inconsistent with the terms of this 
Covenant, it shall be the duty of such member to take immediate steps to pro- 
cure its release from such obligations. 


Article Twenty-One—Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 


Article Twenty-Two—To those colonies and territories which as a conse- 
quence of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in this covenant. 

The best method of giving practicable effect to this principle is that the 
tutelage of such peoples be entrusted to advanced nations who, by reasons of 
_ their resources, their experience or their geographical position, can best under- 
take this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage 
should be exercised by them as mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of the 
development of the people, ‘the geographical situation of the territory, its eco- 
nomic condition and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative ad- 
vice and assistance by a mandatory until such time as they are able to stand 
alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that 
the mandatory must be responsible for the administration of the territory un- 
der conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion sub- 
ject only to the ‘maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and tlte liquor traffic and the 
prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and 
of military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the de- 
fense of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of the South 
Pacific islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their population, or their 
small size or their remoteness from the centres of civilization or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the territory of the mandatory and other circumstances, 
can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population. In every case of mandate, the mandatory shall 
render to the council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 
to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control or adniinistration to be exercised by the 
mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the member of the League, 
be explicitly defined in each case by the council. 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to receive and examine the 
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annual reports of the mandatories and to advise the council on all matters 
relating to the observance of the mandates. 

Article Twenty-Three—Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed ‘upon, the mem- 
bers of the League (a) will endeavor. to secure and maintain: fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women and children both in their own countries 
and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations extend, 
and for that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary international 
organizations; (b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants 
of ‘territories under their ‘control; (c) will entrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision over the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic 
in women and children, and the trafic in opium and other dangerous drugs; 
(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the trade in arms 
and amimunition with the countries in which the control of this traffic is neces- 
sary in the comtnon interests; (€) will make provisions to secure and maintain 
freedom of communication and of transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all members of the League. In this connection the special necessities 
of the regions devastated during the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 
(f) will endeavor ‘to take steps in matters of international concern for the 
prevention and control of disease. 


Article Twenty-Four—There shall be placed under the direction of, the 
League all international bureaus already established by general treaties if the 
parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaus and commis- 
sions for the regulation of matters of. international interest hereafter con- 
stituted’ shall be placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated by general con- 
ventions but which are not placed under the control of international bureaus 
or commissions, the secretariat of the League shall, subject to the consent of 
the council and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant in- 
formation and shall render any other assistance which may be necessary. or 
desirable. 

“The council may include as part of the expenses of the secretariat the ex- 
penses of any bureau or commission which is placed under the direction of 
the League. 


Article Twenty- Five—The members of the Tearun agree to encourage. and 
promote the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary, 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of. suffering throughout. the world. 


Article. Twenty-Six—Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when 


ratified by the members of the League whose representatives compose the coun- 
cil and by a majority of the members of the League whose representatives com- 
pose the assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member of the League which’ signifies 


its dissent. therefrom, but) in that case ‘it shall cease | to Mem & | member oe yh 
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Gricihal members of the League of Nations— 
, \Signatories.of the Treaty, of Peace: 
United States.of America, Belgium, Bolivia; Doak: British Einpire; Ones 


pune South Africa, New Zealand, India, China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, | Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
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Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal,, Roumania, Servia, Siam, 
Uruguay. 


States invited to accede to the Covenant: ; 
Argentine Republic; Chile,» Coliimbia, Denmark, Netherlands,’ Norway, 'Para- 
guay, » Persia, .Salyador,;;Spain; Sweden, Switzerland, | Venezuela. 


The above final text of the Covenant of the League of Nations is different 
in a number of respects from the first draft of the Covenant, as adopted on 
February 14. The first draft called forth a storm of protest, with the result 
that changes were made.” The*changes ‘are’ sticcinctly indicated by the follow- 
ing address of; President Wilson ‘to the’ Peace Conference gn April 28, when 
the final draft of the..Covenant was adopted: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the text of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was laid before you I-had,the honor of reading the Cove- 
nant.in.extenso.,, I will not detain. you to-day to read the Covenant 
as it has now been altered, but will merely take the liberty of ex- 
plaining to you some of the alterations that have been made. 

The report of the commission has been circulated... You, yourselves 
have in hand the text of the Coyenant, and will no doubt have noticed 
that most of the changes that haye, been made are mere changes of 

phraseology, not changes of substance, and ‘that, besides that, most 
of the. changes are. intended jto clarify the document, or, rather, to 
make explicit what we all have assumed was. implicit in the document, 
as it was originally presented to you.. But I shall take the liberty of. 
calling your attention to the new features, such as they.are.,. Some of 
them are considerable, the rest trivial. 1: . 

, The first paragraph of, Article I is new. ,In. view, of the insertion, 
of. the Covenant in the, peace treaty,. specific provision as to the signa-, 
tories. of the treaty, who would become members of, the League, and 
also as to neutral states to be invited to accede. to the Covenant, were 
obyiously, necessary... The paragraph also provides for the method by 
which;a neutral state may accede to. the, Covenant... 

The third paragraph of Article I is new, providing for the ae 
drawal of any, member of the League on a notice given of two years. 

. The second. paragraph of Article IV. is new, providing for ja -pos- 
sible increase, in ,the,.council, . should _other powers be. added to. the 
League of Nations whose present. accession is not anticipated, 

,, The two, last paragraphs of Article IV, are new, providing specific- 
ally. for one, yote for, each. member of the League in the, council, which. 
was understood before, and Revising. RSP for one representative , of. 
each. member of, the, League, sac 

The first paragraph of Article V is new, "_ expressly ‘incorporating, 

the, provision, as.,to she unanimity of voting, sect was. at first taken 


for granted..., - . . 
The second elena of Reticle ‘VI Gas med paded, to it at: a 
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majority of the assembly must approve the appointment of the sec- 
retary general. 

The first paragraph of Article VII names Geneva as the seat of 
the League and is fellowed by a second paragraph which gives the 
council power to establish the seat of the League elsewhere should it 
subsequently deem it necessary. 

The third paragraph of Article VII is new, establishing equality 
of employment of men and women, that is to say, by the League. 

The second paragraph of Article VIII is new, inasmuch as it un- 
dertakes to give instances of disputes which are generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration, instances of what have latterly been called 
“justiciable” questions. 

The eighth paragraph of Article XV is new. This is the amend- 
ment regarding domestic jurisdiction, that where the council finds 
that a question arising out of an international dispute affects matters 
which are clearly under the domestic jurisdiction of one or other of 
the parties it is to report to that effect and make no recommendation. 

The last paragraph of Article XVI is new, providing for expulsion 
from the League in certain extraordinary circumstances. 

Article XXI is new. 

The second paragraph of Article XXII inserts the words with re- 
gard to mandatories: “and who are willing to accept it,’ thus ex- 
plicitly introducing the principle that a mandate cannot be forced upon 
a nation unwilling to accept it. 

Article XXIII is a combination of several former articles and also 
contains the following: A clause providing for the just treatment of 
aborigines; a clause looking toward a prevention of the white slave 
traffic and the traffic in opium, and a clause looking toward progress 
in international prevention and control of disease. 

Article XXV specifically mentions the Red Cross as one of the in- 
ternational organizations which are to connect their work with the 
work of the League. 

Article XX VI permits the amendment of the Covenant by a major- 
ity of the states composing the assembly, instead of three-fourths of 
the states, though it does not change the requirements in that matter 
with regard to the vote in the council. 

The second paragraph of Article XXVI also is new, and was added: 
at the request of the Brazilian delegation, in order to avoid certain 
constitutional difficulties. It permits any member of the League to 
dissent from an amendment, the effect of such dissent being with- 
drawal from the League. 

And the annex is added giving the names of the signatories of the 
treaty, who becomes members, and the names of the states invited to 
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aecede to the Covenant. These are all the changes, I believe, which 
are of moment. 

Mr. President, I take the opportunity to move the following reso- 
lutions in order to carry out the provisions of the Covenant. You 
will notice that the Covenant provides that the first secretary-general 
shall be chosen by this conference. It also provides that the first 
choice of the four member states who are to be added to the five great 
Powers on the council is left to this conference. 

I move, therefore, that the first secretary general of the council 
shall be the Honorable Sir James Eric Drummond, and, second, that 
until such time as the assembly shall have selected the first four mem- 
bers of the League to be represented on the council in accordance 
with Article IV of the Covenant representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece and Spain shall be members; and, third, that the powers to 
be represented on the council of the League of Nations are requested 
to name representatives who shall form a committee of nine to pre- 
pare plans for the organization of the League and for the establish- 
ment of the seat of the League and to make arrangements and to pre- 
pare the agenda for the first meeting of the assembly, this committee 
to report both to the council and to the assembly of the League. 

I think it not necessary to call your attention to other matters we 

have previously discussed—the capital significance of this Covenant, 
the hopes which are entertained as to the effect it will have upon 
steadying the affairs of the world, and the obvious necessity that there 
should be a concert of the free nations of the world to maintain jus- 
tice in international relations, the relations between people and be- 
tween the nations of the world. 
- If Baron Makino will pardon me for introducing a matter which 
I absentmindedly overlooked, it is necessary for me to propose the 
alteration of several words in the first line of Article V. Let me say 
that in several parts of the treaty, of which this Covenant will form 
a part, certain duties are assigned to the council of the League of 
Nations. In some instances it is provided that the action they shall 
take shall be by a majority vote. It is therefore necessary to make 
the Covenant conform with the other portions of the treaty by add- 
ing these words. I will read the first line and add the words: 

“Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant, or 
by the terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the assembly 
or of the council shall require the aaraqment of all the members of 
the League represented at the meeting.” 

“Except where otherwise expressly provided : in this Covenant” is 
the present reading, and I move the addition “or by the terms of this 
treaty.” With that addition, I move the adoption of the Covenant. 
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CABLEGRAMS 


[To the Secretary of the Treasury, Transmitted Through the. Secretary of 
State, Requesting Appropriation for Food Relief in Europe.] 


January. 4, 1919. 

Extended investigation and, consideration. of the food situation in 
certain parts of Europe.disclose that especially the urban populations 
in certain areas are not only facing absolute, starvation during the:com- 
ing, winter, but that, many. of. these, populations are unable tofind 
immediate resources, with which to purchase their food. These regions 
have been*so subjected to) destruction by war, not only of their food- 
stuffs but of their financial resources and their power of production 
and export, that they are, utterly, incapable of -finding any resources 
that can be converted into, international exchange for, food purchases. 
While the Secretary of the. Treasury can accept, obligations of certain 
governments,and through these, measures their situations can be cared 
for temporarily, there are, stilljother areas through eastern \and south- 
ern Europe, where, such. arrangements, cannot be;made:..This applies 
more particularly to,the liberated peoples of: Austria, Turkey, Poland, 
and western Russia,. In'these countries freedom and government will 
slowly emerge from the chaos and, require our every assistance. 

The total shipments of foodstuffs from the United States to all parts 


of, Europe during the, next.seven months willbe likely to exceed one!’ 


and. one-half billion, dollars, and from our abundance we can surely af~ 
ford to:offer,succor'to those countries destitute of resources. or credit. 
The minimum.sums.upon which this, work can’ be carried-on for the 


next six months in the countries above mentioned will amount:to at least: 


$100,000,000. for such services and supplies as we can render, and even 
this sum,contemplates the finding of resources by sa much Of: the popu- 
lation.as can do so,and as mttch assistance ‘as) can be-given: by «the 


Allied; governments. ) The high mission: of, the'American people to find! 
a remedy for..\starvation, and,/absolute-anarchy. renders: it: necessary + 
that we should undertake, the most; liberal assistance to: ibber destitute é 


TEZIONS. o} yrse r stotstadt af 7] ¥ vi BY 3 


The situation is one int extreme?! urgency, for hod detufiss baat) bet 


placed in certain localities within! the next fifteen'to thirty idaysifchus:: 


man life.and,order.are to,be preserved,.I, therefore, request that: “you 


ask .Gongress| to make-available to-me.an!immediate appropriation’ of: 
$100,000;000--for) the broad: purpose of providing! foodstuffs: and other: 


urgent supplies, for the transportation, distribution;'and:administration:!: 


thereof to such populations in Europe, outside of Germany, as may bé 


determined, upon by me from time to timecas necessary!) Iswish to: api!) 
peal to the great sense,of charity and good will of the: American people: 


toward the suffering, and to Dice this act upon a primarily humanita- 
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rian basis of the first magnitude. While the,sum of money, is in itself 
large, itis so small compared with. the expenditures we have under- 
taken in the hope of bettering the world, that it becomes a mere pittance 
compared to the results that will be obtained from it, and: the lasting 
effect that, will remain in the United States through an act of such 
broad humanity and statesmanlike influence, 


[To Chairmen, of the Congressional. Committees on Appropriations, Asking 
Passage of Bill Providing for. Food. Relief.] 


“9 January 13, 1919. 

I cannot too earnestly or solemnly urge upon the Congress the ap- 
propriation for which Mr, Hooyer has asked for the administration of 
food relief. Food relief is now the key to the whole European situa- 
tion and to the solutions of peace; Bolshevism is steadily advancing ~ 
westward, is poisoning Germany. It cannot be stopped by force, but 
it can be stopped by food, and all the leaders with whom I am in con- 
ference agree that concerted action in this matter is of immediate and 
vital importance. 

“The monéy will not be spent ‘for food for Germany itself, because 
Germany can buy its food’; but it will be spent, for financing the move- 
ment of food {6 our real friends in Poland and to the people of the 
liberated uiits of the’ Austro- Hungarian empire and to our associates 
in the Balkans. I beg that you will present this matter with all pos- 
sible urgency and force to the Congress. 

T do not see how we can find definite powers with whom to conclude 
peace tnless this means of stemming the tide of anarchism be em- 
ene 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA... 


_ PROCLAMATIONS | 
[Announcing the Death of Ex-President Ebendare Roosevelt 


To the People of the United Ky tates: 

“It becomes. my. sad duty to. announce, Pgally: he death, of Theadose 
Roosevelt, President of the United, States from September’ 14,-190r to 
March 4, 1909, which occurred at, his. home. at Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, , New. York, at, 4:1 G 0 “clock, i in the morning. of January 6, 1919. 
In his death. the, ‘United. States has. lost one of, its most istinenigbet and 


it) 
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As President of the Police Board of his native city, as Member of the 
Legislature and Governor of his State, as Civil Service Commissioner, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as Vice-President and as President 
of the United States, he displayed administrative powers of a signal 
order and conducted the affairs of these various offices with a concen- 
tration of effort and a watchful care which permitted no divergence 
from the line of duty he had definitely set for himself. 

In the War with Spain, he displayed singular initiative and energy 
and distinguished himself among the commanders of the army in the 
field. As President he awoke the Nation to the dangers of private 
control which lurked in our financial and industrial systems. It was 
by thus arresting the attention and stimulating the purpose of the 
country that he opened the way for subsequent necessary and benefi- 
cent reforms. 

His private life was characterized by a simplicity, a virtue and an 
affection worthy of all admiration and emulation by the people of 
America. 

In testimony of the respect in which his memory is held by the 
Government and people of the United States, I do hereby direct that 
the flags of the White House and the several Departmental Buildings 
be displayed at half staff for a period of thirty days, and that suitable 
military and naval honors under orders of the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy may be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

Done this seventh day of January, in the year of Our Lord one 

thousand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the Independ- 
[SEAL,] ence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-third. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President : 
Rorert LAnstnc, Secretary of State. 


[Appointing Walker D. Hines Director General of Railroads.] 


Whereas, by the proclamation dated December 26, 1917, taking over 
each and every system of transportation and the appurtenances there- 
of located wholly or in part within the boundaries of the continental 
United States, it was provided “that the possession, control, operation, 
and utilization of such transportation systems hereby by me under- 
taken shall be exercised by and through William G. McAdoo, who is 
hereby appointed and designated Director General of Railroads;” and 

Whereas, by a subsequent proclamation dated April 11, 1918, certain 
other systems of transportation were taken under Federal control; and 

Whereas, the said William G. McAdoo, Director General of Rail- 
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roads as aforesaid, has tendered his resignation which has been duly 
accepted : 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
under and by virtue of the powers and authority vested in me by law 
affecting the Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation, 
and of all powers me hereto enabling, do hereby appoint Walker D. 
Hines, of New York, Director General of Railroads, and authorize 
him, either personally or through such divisions, agencies, or persons 
as he may appoint, in his own name or in the name of such divisions, 
agencies, or persons, or in the name of the President, to agree with the 
carriers or any of them or with any other person in interest, upon the 
amount of compensation to be paid pursuant to law, and to sign, seal, 
and deliver in his own name or in the name of the President or in the 
name of the United States of America such agreements as may be 
necessary and expedient with the carriers or other persons in interest 
respecting compensation, or any other matter concerning which it may 
be necessary or expedient to deal, and to make any and all contracts, 
agreements, or obligations necessary or expedient and to issue any and 
all orders which may in any way be found necessary and expedient in 
connection with the Federal control of such systems of transportation, 
railroads, or inland waterways, as fully in all respects as the President. 
is authorized to do, and generally to do and perform all and singular 
all acts and things and to exercise all and singular the powers and 
duties in relation to such Federal control as the President is by law 
empowered to do and perform. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 

‘seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done this tenth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the Independence 
[SEAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Bv the President : 
Frank L. Poik, Acting Secretary of State 


[Permitting the Use of Grain in the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating 
: Beverages. | 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to Provide further for the National Security and Defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,’ approved August Io, 1917, 
the President, on fhe 16th day of September, 1918, made the following 
proclamation : 
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[Here follows the Proclamation to be found on:pages 8583-4.] 


And whereas the prohibition of the use of grain in the manufacture 
of beverages which are not intoxicating has been found by the Presi- 
dent to be no longer essential in order to assure an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of food: 

Now, therefore, I do hereby modify the aforesaid proclamation made 
on the 16th day of September, 1918, to the extent of permitting the 
use of grain in the manufacture of beverages which are not intoxi- 
cating. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done this thirteenth day of January in the year of our Lord one 

thousand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the Independ- 
[SEAL] ence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-third. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
Ropert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION’: 
[Announcing Prohibition Amendment, to..United., States Constitution.] 


To All to whom These Presents Shall Come, Greeting: 
___ Know ye, that the Congress of the United States, at the second ses- 
sion of’ the Sixty-fifth’ Congress begun at Washington on the third 
day of December in the year one thousand nine hundred and. seventeen, 
passed a’ résolution in the words and figures following, to wit: 
“Joint résolution, ’ proposing an amendment to the Constitution of he 
United States: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, proposed to the states, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the Soe of the several states 
as provided by the Constitution: , yitittienrs | 

Section 1. After one year. frome the rations of this article the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation theréof from ‘the United 
States and’all territory subject’ ‘#6 te jarisatction! thereot 8 _béverdge 
pr PENS is hereby PotPitedt: RANTS2HOS ONIN OO Ry seh mene 

“1 Séction 20>'The Congress aa he geataabs States halP have’ eondur- 
rent power! tb: enforce this ‘article by appropriate’ legislation” of ont 

Secticn 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall masa ‘been 
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ratified as an amendment'to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several states, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the states by the Congress.” 

And, further, that it appears from official documents on file in this 
department that the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States ‘proposed-as aforesaid has been ratified by the legislatures of 
the states of Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

And further, that the states whose legislatures have so ratified the 
said proposed amendment constitute three-fourths of the whole num- 
ber of states in the United States; ; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States, by virtue and in pursuance of Section 
205 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, do hereby certify that 
‘the amendment aforesaid has become valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution of the United States. — 

““In'testimony whereof T have hereunto set my harid and caused the 
seal of the Department of State to be affixed. _ 

Done at the City of Washington this 20th day of January in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 

FR ans si POLK, Acting Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE 


[From Setretaey of State Lansing to Premier Paderewski, of Poland, Announc- 
, {ste ue je of peas ke 


J anuary 29, I9T9. 


OT he Presiaeit of the United States directs me to extend to you as 
Foreign Minister and Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the provisional 
Polish Government its sincere wishes for your success in the high office 
which you have assumed and his earnest hope that the Government of 
which you are a part will bring prosperity to the republic of Poland. 

It is my privilege to extend to you at this time my personal greetings 
and officially to assure you that it will be a source of gratification to 
enter into official relations, with you, at the earliest opportunity. To 
render. to your country. such ; aid,as.is possible: at this.time.as it.enters: 
upon a-new, cycle: of: independent: life will bein due accord: with ‘that 
spirit‘of friendliness which has inthe past animated the American ‘peo- 
ple in gc relations with your countrymen. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Placing Administration of Food Relief for Europe Under Herbert Hoover 
and American Relief Administration.] 


Tue WuiteE House, February 24, 1919. 

In pursuance of an Act entitled “An Act providing for the relief of 
such populations in Europe and countries contiguous thereto outside of 
Germany, German Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, as may be 
determined upon by the President as necessary,” approved February 24, 
1919, I hereby direct that the furnishing of foodstuffs and other urgent 
supplies and the transportation, distributing and administration there- _ 
of, provided for in said Act, shall be conducted under the direction of 
Herbert Hoover, who is hereby appointed Director General of the 
American Relief Administration with full power to determine to which 
of the populations named in said Act the supplies shall be furnished 
and in what quantities, and further to arrange for reimbursement so 
far as possible as in said Act provided. 

He is hereby authorized to establish the American Relief Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of said Act and 
to employ such persons and incur such expenses as may be necessary 
for such purpose, to disburse all sums appropriated under the aforesaid 
Act or appoint a disbursing officer with that power; and particularly 
to employ the Food Administration Grain Corporation, organized 
under the provisions of the Food Control Act of August 10, 1917, as 
an agency for the purchase, transportation and distribution of food- 
stuffs and supplies to the populations requiring relief. 

He is hereby further authorized in the carrying out of the aforesaid 
Act of February twenty-fourth, 1919 to contract with the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation or any other person or corporation, that 
such person or corporation shall carry stocks of food in transit to 
Europe, and at points in Europe, in such quantities as may be agreed 
upon and as are required to meet relief needs, and that there shall be 
paid to such person or corporation in advance from the appropriation 
made in the aforesaid Act of February twenty-fourth, 1919, any sums 
which may be required for the purchase and transportation of food- 
stuffs and maintenance of stocks. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


_ ADDRESS 


On February 24, 1919, President Wilson landed in Boston, returning from 
the Peace Conference at Paris in order to be present at the closing days of 
the last session of the Sixty-Fifth Congress. He left the shores of the United 
States for Europe again on March 6, 1919. His address on arriving at Boston 
was as follows: 
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Governor Coolidge, Mr. Mayor, Fellow-Citizens:—I wonder if you 
are half as glad to see me as I am to see you. It warms my heart to 
see a great body of my fellow-citizens again, because, in some respects, 
during the recent months I have been very lonely indeed without your 
comradeship and counsel; and tried at every step of the work which 
fell to me to recall what I was sure would be your counsel with regard 
to the great matters which were under consideration. 

I do not want you to think that I have not been appreciative of the 
extraordinarily generous reception which was given to me on the other 
side in saying that it makes me very happy to get home again. I do not 
mean to say that I was not very deeply touched by the cries that came 
from the great crowds on the other side. But I want to say to you in 
all honesty that I felt them to be a call of greeting to you rather 
than to me. . , 

I did not feel that the greeting was personal. I had in my heart 
the over-crowning pride of being your representative and of receiving 
the plaudits of men everywhere who felt that your hearts beat with 
theirs in the cause of liberty. There was no mistaking the tone in 
the voices of those great crowds. It was not a tone of mere greeting, 
it was not a tone of mere generous welcome; it was the calling of 
comrade to comrade, the cries that come from men who say, “We 
have waited for this day, when the friends of liberty should come 
across the sea and shake hands with us, to see that a new world was 
constructed upon a new basis and foundation of justice and right.” 

I can't tell you the inspiration that came from the sentiments that 
came out of those simple voices of the crowd. And the proudest thing 
I have to report to you is that this great country of ours is trusted 
throughout the world. 

I have not come to report the proceedings or the results of the 
proceedings of the Peace Conference; that would be premature. I 
can say that I have received very happy impressions from this con- 
ference; the impression that, while there are many differences of 
judgment, while there are some divergences of object, there is, never- 
theless, a common spirit and a common realization of the necessity 
of setting up new standards of right in the world. _ 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris realize as keenly 
as any American can realize that they are not the masters of their 
people; that they are the servants of their people, and that the spirit 
of their people has awakened to a new purpose and a new conception 
of their power to realize that purpose, and that no man dare go home 
from that conference and report anything less noble than was ex 
pected of it. . 

The conference seems to you to go slowly; from day to day in 
Paris it seems to go slowly; but I wonder if you realize the complexity 
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_ of the task which it has undertaken. It seems as if the settlements. of 
‘ this war affect, and affect directly, every great, and I sometimes think 
every small, nation in the world, and no one decision can prudently be 
made which is not properly linked in with the, great, series of, other 
decisions which must accompany it, and it must be reckoned. in. with 
the final result if the real quality and character of that result is, to 
be properly judged, 

What we are doing. is to hear, the whole case; hear it from the 
mouths.of the men most interested; hear it from those, who are offi- 
cially commissioned to state it; hear the rival claims; hear the claims 
that affect new nationalities, that affect new areas of the-world, that 
affect new commercial,and, economic connections ,that have been. estab- 
lished by the great world -war through which we have gone. And, I 
have been struck by the moderateness of those who have represented 
national claims. I can testify that I have nowhere seen the gleam of 
passion. J have seen earnestness, I have, seen tears come to the eyes 
of men who plead for downtrodden people whom they were .privi- 
leged to speak for; but they were not the tears.of anguish, they were 
the tears of ardent hope. 

“And.I don’t see how any man can fail to have been subdued by 
thege pleas, subdued to this feeling, that he was. not there to assert 
an individual judgment of his. own but to try to assist the cause of 
humanity. 

And, in. the midst of it. all, every interest seeks out, first, of all, 
when it reaches Paris, the representatives of the United States. Why? 
Because—and I think I am Stating the most wonderful fact in history 
—because there is no nation. in Europe that suspects the motives of 
the United States. wre 

Was there ever so wonderful a, thing seen Thetate? Was. there 
ever so moving a thing? .Was there. ever any fact that so bound the 
nation that had won that esteem forever to. deserve it? re 
_.I would,not have you understand that. the great men who, represent 
the other nations there: in. conference are disesteemed, by those who 
know them. Quite the; contrary... But you understand that the na- 
tions of Europe haye again and, again clashed with one another in 
competitive interest. It is impossible for men,to forget, those sharp 
issues that. were, drawn, between, them in, times past. It is impossible 
for, men, to believe ‘that all ambitions, haye. all of a. sudden been fore- 
gone, They. remember. territory, that, was, coveted ; they, remember 
rights that. it was, attempted. to extort; they, remember political. ambi- 
tions. which it was attempted to realize, and, while. they, believe. that 
men have come into a different temper, they cannot forget these things, 
and so 8 HEX do not, resort, to one another for a dispassionate. view of 
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the:mattersiin controversy.’ They ‘resort'to that ‘hation which has won 
thesenviablesdistinctiom of being regarded as the friend of mankind. 

Whenever it is desired to senda small force of soldiers to occupy’ 
a piece of territory: where*it is thought nobody élse will be welcome; 
they ask for ‘American’ soldiers.’ And where other’ soldiers would 
be-looked upon with’ suspicion and perhaps met with resistance, the 
American ‘soldier is welcomed with ‘acclaim. 

[have had soomany grounds’ for pride’ on ‘the other side’ of’ the 
water that am very thankful that they are not grotinds for personal 
pride, but for national pride. -If they were grounds for personal pride, 
I’d be the most stuck-up: man in the world. 

And it has been‘an infinite pleastire to me to see those gallant’ sol- 
diers of ours, of whom ‘the Constitution of the’ United States made 
mé the proud commander.» You’may be proud of the 26th Division; 
but I:commanded the 26th Division, and see what they did under my 
direction! And everybody praises the American soldier, with the 
feeling that \in praising him He is subtracting fromthe credit of no 
oneselse. | 

Ihave, beens:searching for the fundamental fact’ that converted 
Europe to believe in us. Before this war, Europe did not ‘believe in 
us as she does now. »She’did not believe in us throughout ‘the first 
three years of the war: She seems really to have believed ‘that we 
were holding off: because! we thought’ we could make more by staying 
out than by going in. And) allof'a sudden, in a'short eighteen’ months, 
the: whole verdict is reversed: | There can’ be' but one explanation for 
it. oThey ‘saw what) we did—that;' without making a ‘single claim, we 
put all our:menand:all our means at the disposal of those who were 
fighting for their homes, in the first instance, but also for a cause, the’ 
cause of human-rights and justice; and that we went in, not to support 
their national claims, but to support the great cause’ which they held 
in-common. -Andowhen ‘they’ saw: that America not only held ideals, 
but! acted Jideals;: they -were’ converted to ECE and — firm” 
partisans of those ideals.’ eet 

I>met:a’ group of:scholars ‘when: 1 was in Paris—some gentlemen . 
fromone-of thecGreek’ universities who had come to see me, and in 
whose: presence, or rather in the presence of whose traditions of learn- 
ing, Ii felt very young indeed.’ I told them that r had one of the de- 
lightful-revenges that sometimes come to aman. All my life I had : 
heardsmen speak with'a-sort of condescension Of ideals and of ideal- ; 
ists, and particularly those separated, encloistered persons whom they 
choose to term .academic)"who ‘were in the habit of uttering ideals in 
the free atmosphere, when’ they ‘clash with nobody in particular. 

Andi said: I have had this ‘Sweet ‘revenge: speaking with perfect ~ 
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frankness, in the name of the people of the United States, I have 
uttered as the objects of this great war ideals, and nothing but ideals, 
and the war has been won by that inspiration. Men were fighting with 
tense muscles and lowered heads until they came to realize those things, 
feeling they were fighting for their lives and their country, and when 
these accents of what it was all about reached them from America, 
they lifted their heads, they raised their eyes to heaven, when they 
saw men in khaki coming across the sea in the spirit of crusaders, and 
they found that these were strange men, reckless of danger not only, 
but reckless because they seemed to see something that made that 
danger worth while. Men have testified to me in Europe that our 
men were possessed by something that they could only call a religious 
fervor. They were not like any of the other soldiers. They had a 
vision, they had a dream, and they were fighting in the dream, and, 
fighting in the dream, they turned the whole tide of battle, and it 
never came back. 

One of our American humorists, meeting the criticism that Amer- 
ican soldiers were not trained long enough, said: “It takes only half 
as long to train an American soldier as any other, because you only 
have to train him to go one way.” And he did only go one way, and 
he never came back until he could do it when he pleased. 

And now do you realize that this confidence we have established 
throughout the world imposes a burden upon us, if you choose to call 
ita burden? It is one of those burdens which any nation ought to be 
proud to carry. Any man who resists the present tides that run in 
the world will find himself thrown upon a shore so high and barren 
that it will seem as if he had been separ atee from his human kind 
forever. 

The Europe that I left the other day was full of something that it 
had never felt fill its heart so full before. It was full of hope. The 
Europe of the second year of the war, the Europe of the third year 
of the war, was sinking to a sort of stubborn desperation. They did 
not see any great thing to be achieved, even when the war should be 
won. They hoped there would be some salvage ; they hoped that they 
could clear their territories of invading armies; they hoped they could 
set up their homes and start their industries afresh. But they thought 
it would simply be the resumption of the old life that Europe had 
led—led in fear, led in anxiety, led in constant suspicious watchful- 
ness, They never dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled peace 
and of justified hope. 

And now these ideals have wrought this new magic, that all the 
peoples of Europe are buoyed up and confident in the spirit of hope, 
because they believe that we are at the eve of a new age in the world, 
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when nations ‘will understand one another, when nations will support 
one another in every just cause, when nations will unite every moral 
and every physical strength to see that the right shall prevail. 

If America were at this juncture to fail the world, what would come 
of it? I do not mean any disrespect to any other great people when 
I say that America is the hope of the world; and if she does not justi- 
fy that hope, the results are unthinkable. Men will be thrown back 
upon the bitterness of disappointment not only, but the bitterness of 
despair. All nations will be set up as hostile camps again; the men 
at the Peace Conference will go home with their heads upon their 
breasts, knowing that they have failed—for they were bidden not to 
come home from there until they did something more than sign a 
treaty of peace. : 

Suppose we sign the treaty of peace and that it is the most satis- 
factory treaty of peace that the confusing elements of the modern 
world will afford, and go home and think about our labors, we will 
know that we have left written upon the historic table at Versailles, 
upon which Vergennes and Benjamin Franklin wrote their names, 
nothing but a modern scrap of paper; no nations united to defend it, 
no great forces combined to make it good, no assurance given to the 
downtrodden and fearful people of the world that they shall be safe. 

Any man who thinks that America will take part in giving the 
world any such rebuff and disappointment as that does not know 
America. I invite him to test the sentiments of the nation. We set 
this nation up to make men free, and we did not confine our conception 
and purpose to America, and now we will make men free. If we did 
not do that, the fame of America would be gone, and all her powers 
would be dissipated. She then would have to keep her power for 
those narrow, selfish, provincial purposes which seem so dear to some 
minds that have no sweep beyond the nearest horizon. 

I should welcome no sweeter challenge than that. I have fighting 
blood in me, and it is sometimes a delight to let it have scope, but if 
it is a challenge on this occasion it will be an indulgence. Think of 
the picture, think of the utter blackness that would fall on the world. 
America has failed! America made a little essay at generosity, and 
then withdrew. America said, “We are your friends,” but it was 
only for today, not for tomorrow. America said, “Here is our power 
to vindicate right,” and then the next day said, “Let right take care of 
itself, and we will take care of ourselves.” ‘America said, “We set up 
a light to lead men along the paths of liberty, but we have lowered it; 
it is intended only to light our own path.” We set up a great ideal of 
liberty, and then we said: “Liberty is a thing that you must win 
for yourself. Do not call upon us.” 
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And think of the world that we would leave. Do you realize how 
many new nations are going to be set up in the presence of old and 
powerful nations in Europe, and left there, if left by us, without a 
disinterested friend? 

Do you believe in the Polish cause, as I do? Are you going to set 
.up Poland, immature, inexperienced, as yet unorganized, and leave 
her with a circle of armies around her? Do you believe in the aspira- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, as I do? Do you 
know how many powers would be quick to pounce upon them if there 
were not the guarantees of the world behind their liberty? 

Have you thought of the sufferings of Armenia? You poured out 
your money to help succor the Armenians after they suffered; now 
set your strength so that they shall never suffer again. 

The arrangements of the present peace cannot stand a generation 
unless they are guaranteed by the united forces of the civilized world. 
And, if we do not guarantee them, can you not see the picture? Your 
hearts ‘have ‘instructed you where the burden of this war fell. It 
did not fall upon the national treasuries, it did not fall upon the in- 
struments of administration, it did not fall upon the resources of the 
nation. It fell upon the victims’ homes everywhere—where women 
were toiling ‘in the hope that their men would come back. 

When'I think of the homes upon which dull despair would settle 
were this’great hope disappointed, I should wish for’ my part never 
to have had Artierica play atty'part whatever in this attempt to’ eman- 
cipate’ the world!’ But I talk’as if there were any question. I have 
noimore doubt ‘of the verdict of Sate we in this sneatter than I have 
doubt of the blood that isin me. 

And°so, my fellow-citizens, I have come back to deadte progress, 
and I do not believe that the progress is going to stop short of the 
goal. The nations of the world have set their heads now to do a great 
thing and they are not ‘going ‘to slacken their purpose. And when I 
speak of the nations of the world Ido not speak of the Governments. 
of the world. I speak of the peoples who constitute the nations of the 
world.’ ‘They aré in'the saddle and they'are’ going to see to it that, if 
their’ present ‘Governments do not do their will, some other Govern- | 
merits shall. “And” pees secret” is” out and the’ ‘Present Governments 
know it. 

There is a great deal of harmony to be got ‘out of. ‘common knowl- 
edge. . There is a great deal of sympathy to be got out of living i in the | 
same atmosphere, ‘and ‘except for the differences of language, which — 
puzzled” my American ear very ‘sadly, Si could have believed I was at : 
home, i in ‘France, of'in Ttaly, or in England, when 1 was on the streets, , 
when I was in the presence of the’ crowds, when Ue was, in ‘great halls : 
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where men were gathered: together irrespective of class. I.did not feel 
quite as much at home. there as;I do here, but I felt that, now, at any 
rate, after this storm of war-had cleared the air, men were seeing eye 
to eye everywhere and.that these were the kind of folks who would 
understand what) the kindof folks, at home would understand and that 
they were thinking the same things. 

I feel about you as I am-reminded of a story of that excellent wit- 
ness and good artist, Oliver Herford, who one day, sitting at luncheon 
at his club, was slapped, vigorously’ on, the back by a man whom he 
did not know very. well... He.said:, “Oliver, old. boy, how are you?” 
He looked at him rather coldly. He said: “I don’t know your name, 
I don’t know. your, face, but. your. manners’ are very familiar.” And 
I must, say that your manners are very familiar, and, Jet me add, very 
delightful, 

It, is a great comfort, ee one abies to realize that you all under- 
stand the language ].am. speaking, A friend of mine said that:to talk 
through an interpreter was like witnessing the compound fracture of 
an idea. But the beauty of it is that, whatever the impediments of the 
channel of communication, the idea is the same, it gets registered, and 
it gets registered in responsive hearts and receptive purposes. 

I have come back for a strenuous,attempt to transact business for a 
little while in America, but I have really come back to say to you, in 
all soberness. and honesty, that I haye been trying my best to speak 
your thoughts. 

When I sample myself, I think I find that I am a typical American, 
and, if I sample deep enough and get down to what is probably the 
true stuff of a man, then I have hope that it is part of the stuff that is 
like the other fellow’s at’ home.~ And, therefore, probing deep in my 
heart arid ttying to’see ‘the things that are right, without regard to 
the things ‘that ‘may be debated ‘as expedient, I feel that I am inter- 
preting the purpose and the thought of America; and in loving Amer- 
ica I find I have joined ae great majority of my fellow-men through- 
out the world. 


STATEMENT. 


The- Sixty-Fifth Congtess adjourned on March 4, 1919, without passing 
certain’ pressing legislation, including: appropriation bills. ‘Fhis action was 
obyiously taken’ in’ the: hope of compelling the President to call the Sixty- 
Sixth Congress in special session in the immediate future. Upon the adjourn- 
ment of mae ee President Wialson oe the following statement: 


a9 group of men in, es Senate eee deliberately chosen to embarrass 
the administration of the Government, to imperil the financial interests 
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of the railways systems of the country, and to make arbitrary use of 
powers intended to be employed in the interests of the people. 

It is plainly my present duty to attend the Peace Conference in 
Paris. It is also my duty to be in close contact with the public bust- 
ness during a session of the Congress. I must make my choice be- 
tween these two duties, and I confidently hope that the people of the 
country will think that I am making the right choice. It is not in the 
interest of the right conduct of public affairs that I should call the 
Congress in ‘special session while it is impossible for me to be in 
Washington, because of a more pressing duty elsewhere, to co-operate 
with the Houses. 

I take it for granted that the men who have obstructed and pre- 
vented the passage of necessary legislation have taken all of this into 
consideration and are willing to assume the responsibility of the im- 
paired efficiency of the Government and the embarrassed finances of 
the country during the time of my enforced absence. 


By THE f£RESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


{Amending Proclamation of September 16, 1918, Prohibiting Manufacture of 
Malt Liquors. ] 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defence by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 

- distribution of food products and fuel, approved August 10, 1917, 
the President, on the 16th day of September, 1918, made a proclama- 
tion, containing the following prohibition: 


“IT prescribe and give public notice that on and after October 1, 1918, no 
person shall use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice, or any other foods, fruits, 
food materials or feeds, except hops and malt now already made, in the pro- 
‘duction of malt liquors, including near beer, for beverage purposes, whether 
or not such malt liquors contain alcohol, and on and after December 1, 1918, 
no person shall use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice, or any other foods, fruits, 

_ food materials or feeds, including malt, in the production of malt liquors, in- 
cluding near beer, for beverage purposes, whether or not such malt liquors 
contain alcohol.” 


And whereas the President, under authority of the said act of August 
10, 1917, by further proclamation dated January 30, 1919, modi- 
'* fied the said proclamation of September 16, 1918, so as to permit the 
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use of grain in the manufacture of beverages which are not intoxi- 
cating, such proclamation providing as follows: 

“Whereas the prohibition of the use of grain in the manufacture of bever- 
ages which are not intoxicating has been found by the President to be no 
fonger essential in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food: 

Now, therefore, I do hereby modify the aforesaid proclamation made on 
the sixteenth day of September, 1918, to the extent of permitting the use of 
grain in the manufacture of beverages which are not intoxicating.” 

And whereas for the production from a cereal base of a nonintoxi- 
cating beverage, which shall be nutritious and palatable, food products 
other than grains, of which there is now an adequate supply, but of 
which the use for such purposes is prohibited by the aforesaid procla- 
mation of September 16, 1918, are required: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow’ Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby amend the aforesaid proclamation of 
September 16, 1918, by inserting in the first sentence of the prohibit- 
ing paragraph, after the words, “production of” the word “intoxicat- 
ing” and by striking out of the same sentence the words “including 
near beer”; and by inserting in the succeeding sentence in both places 
where the phrase “production of malt liquors” occurs, after the words, 
“production of” the word “intoxicating”, and striking out the phrases 
“including near beer” and “whether or not such malt liquors contain 
alcohol” in both places in that sentence where these phrases occur, so 
that as amended the prohibitory provisions of said proclamation shall 
read as follows: 


“That the use of sugar, glucose, corn, rice, or any other foods, fruits, food 
materials and feeds in the production of intoxicating malt liquors for bever- 
age purposes be prohibited. And by this Proclamation I prescribe and give 
public notice that on and after October 1, 1918, no person shall use any sugar, 
glucose, corn, rice, or any other foods, fruits, food materials or feeds, except 
hops and malt now already made, in the production of intoxicating malt liquors, 
for beverage purposes, and on and after December 1, 1918, no person shall 
use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruits, food materials 
or feeds, including malt, in the production of intoxicating malt liquors, for 
beverage purposes, whether or not such malt liquors contain alcohol.” 


and the aforesaid proclamation of September 16, 1918, as thus 
amended, shall remain in full force and effect. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done this 4th day of March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the independence 
[sEAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
third. 
WOODROW ‘WILSON. 
By the President: 
Frank L. Pork, Acting Secretary of. State. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Amendments to the Civil Service Rules, Concerning Especially Veterans of 
the Great War. ] 


THE Weise House, ag April 19109. 
Section 1, Civil Service Rule IX, is amended to read.as, follows: 


1, A person. separated without. delinquency or.misconduct from 
a competitive position or from.a. position which he entered by 
transfer or promotion froma competitive position or to. accept 
another appointment in the executive civil, service. may be rein- 
stated subject.to the following. limitations: 


(a) Unless otherwise provided hereinafter.a person may. be 
reinstated only. to the department..or’ independent government 
establishment from which; separated..and. upon: requisition. made 
within one year, from.the date of, his separation. 


(b) A. person who served in the Civil War or the: War with 
Spain and. was honorably discharged or his: widow or an army 
nurse of either. war, separated therefore from the competitive 
classified service, may be! reinstated ini the: department or inde- 
pendent. establishment: from )which:separated without ‘time limit. 
If -hereafter. separated, reinstatement !may be made within five 
years fromthe date.of separation. : 


(ic) Avsoldier, sailor, marinz, or army nurse of the War with 
Germany formerly in the competitive classified service may be 
reinstated in any part of the competitive classified service within 
five years from the date of honorable’ discharge from the mili- 
tary service if he has the required fitness to perform the duties 
of the position, to which his reinstatement. is sought. 


(d) The widow of a veteran of the’ War with Germany for- 
merly in the’ competitive classified’ service who was the wife of 
such veteran while he was in the military, service may be rein- 
stated in any part of the competitive classified. service. within 
five years from the date of termination of her husband’s military 
service by death or honorable discharge. 


(e) No person in any, of. the foregoing groups tse he rein- 
stated to a position requiring: an examination different from \that 
required in the position from, which, he was. separated without 
passing. an appropriate examination, 

“Section 2 of Rule TX Temains. unchanged, » ) 

The Executive Order of July 18, 1918, eae for. the Peectate. 
ment of government employees who left the classified civil service 
to enter the military or naval service during the War with Germany, 
and the Executive Order of February..7,.1919, amending section 1 of 
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Civil Service Rule IX (erroneously; referred to as Rule XI) are 
hereby revoked. 

This Executive Order is recommended i the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to harmonize and consolidate provisions relating to the reinstate- 
ment of veterans, their widows, and army nurses. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


Tue Wuite House, 76 April rgro9. 


Civil Service Rule V is hereby amended by the addition to the fol- 
lowing proviso to clause (b) of section 4: 


Provided, that the Commission may, in, its, discretion, exempt 
from the physical requirements established for any, position a 
disabled. and honorably. discharged. soldier, sailor,.or marine upon 
the certification of the Federal Board) for Vocational Education 
that he, has, been, specially trained for and has passed. a practical 
test demonstrating his physical.ability to perform the duties of 
the class of, positions in which employment is, sought. 

As amended section) 4 will read: 


The Commission may refuse to examine an applicant or to 
certify an eligible for any of the following reasons: (a) Dis- 
missal from the service for delinquency or_ misconduct. within 
one year next preceding the date of his application; (b) physical 
or mental unfitness for the position for which he applies: Pro- 
vided} that the,;\Commission°may,“in its’ discretion,,exempt from 
the physical requirements established for, any. position a disabled 
and honorably discharged soldier, sailor,.or marine upon the cer- 
tification of the Federal’ Board for Vocational Education. that 
he has been ‘specially trained for and has passed a practical test 
“demonstrating his physical ability to perform the duties of the 
“class of positions in which employment is sought; (c) criminal, 

_ infamous, dishonest, immoral, or, notoriously disgraceful conduct; 
»(d) intentionally making.a false statement in. any material fact, 

‘or practicing any deception or fraud in ‘securing examination, 
registration, certification, or appointment; (e) refusal to furnish 
__ testimony as required by. Rule XIV; (f) the habitual use of. 
_.intoxicating beverages to,excess., Any of the last five, foregoing. 

5 idisqualifications: shall: alee be: good cause for removal from: the 
‘voservice. : oc vy IsTabMoget 
oT his amendment 1 4s ipeadtaNeAeA ayy the Civil sEviee Commission 
after. consultation | with officials of the Federal Board. for Vocational 
Education and the, ohipited States Employees Compensation Commis- 


sion. 1090-bvol.T bne 
togmnad itt 26 “WOODROW WILSON. 
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APPEAL 


[For Success of Victory Liberty Loan.] 
April 19, 1919. 

For two anxious years the American people have striven to fulfill 
the task of saving our civilization. By the exertion of unmeasured 
power they have quickly won the victory, without which they would 
have remained in the field until the last resource had been exhausted. 

Bringing to the contest a strength of spirit made doubly strong by 
the righteousness of their cause, they devoted themselves unswervingly 
to the prosecution of their undertaking, in the full knowledge that no 
conquest lay in their path excepting the conquest of right. 

Today the world stands freed from the threat of militarism, which 
has so long weighed upon the spirit and the labor of peaceful nations. 
But as yet we stand only at the threshold of happier times. To enter, 
we must fulfill to the utmost the engagements we have made. The 
Victory Liberty Loan is the indispensable means. 

Two years ago we pledged our lives and fortunes to the cause for 
which we have fought. Sixty thousand of our strongest sons have 
redeemed for us that pledge of blood. To redeem in full faith the 
promise of this sacrifice, we now must give this new evidence of our 
purpose. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


_ STATEMENT ON THE DISPOSITION OF FIUME 


One of the most difficult problems before the Peace Conference of Paris 
was concerned with the disposition of the sea-port of Fiume, on the Istrian 
Peninsula, on the northeast shore of the Adriatic. As will be seen below, 
Italy had entered the Great War with a secret understanding with France 
and Great Britain whereby as a result of victory over the Central Powers 
Italy was to acquire not only those portions of the Trentino and the land 
around. Trieste which was inhabited chiefly by Italians, but also certain por- 
- tions of the Austrian Tyrol, parts of the northeast Adriatic shore and some 
islands in the Adriatic in which the Italian nationality could hardly be said to 
be in the ascendancy. However, Fiume was not granted to Italy in this secret 
arrangement. 

The nationality ot the inhabitants of Fiume was sharply disputed at the 
Peace Conference. Neutral investigations, on the whole, tended to show that 
although Fiume proper was inhabited chiefly by Italians, yet the adjacent 
suburb, larger and industrially more important than Fiume, was inhabited so 
' preponderantly by South (Jugo) Slavs as to make the whole a city of South 
Slavic nationality. President Wilson’s statement regarding Fiume was issued 
on April 23, 1919. It was the only occasion at the Conference when he pub- 
licly and openly appealed to the people over the heads of the diplomats. How- 
ever, it was commonly understood that Wilson was supported in his stand by 
Premiers Clemenceau, of France, and Lloyd-George, of Great Britain. The 
immediate effect of the statement.was the temporary withdrawal of the Italian 
delegation to the Peace Conference. 
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In view of the capital importance of the questions affected, and in 
order to throw all possible light upon what is involved in their settle- 
ment, I hope that the following statement will contribute to the final 
formation of opinion and to a satisfactory solution: 

When Italy entered the war she entered upon the basis of a definite 
private understanding with Great Britain and France, now known as 
the Pact of London. Since that time the whole face of circumstances 
has been altered. Many other powers, great and small, have entered 
the struggle, with no knowledge of that private understanding. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then the enemy of Europe, and at 
whose expense the Pact of London was to be kept in the event of 
victory, has gone to pieces and no longer exists. Not only that, but the 
several parts of that empire, it is agreed now by Italy and all her asso- 
ciates, are to be erected into independent States and associated in a 
League of Nations, not with those who were recently our enemies, but 
with Italy herself and the powers that stood with Italy in the great war 
for liberty. 

We are to establish their liberty as well as our own. They are to be 
among the smaller States whose interests are henceforth to be safe- 
guarded as scrupulously as the interests of the most powerful States. 

The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to Germany an armistice 
and peace which should be founded on certain clearly-defined principles 
which set up a new order of right and justice. Upon those principles 
the peace with Germany has been conceived, not only, but formulated. 
Upon those principles it will be executed. 

We cannot ask the great body of powers to propose and effect peace 
with Austria and establish a new basis of independence and right in the 
States which originally constituted the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
in the States of the Balkan group on principles of another kind. We 
must apply the same principles to the settlement of Europe in those 
quarters that we have applied in the peace with Germany. It was upon 
the explicit avowal of those principles that the initiative for peace was 
taken. It is upon them that the whole structure of peace must rest. 

If those principles are to be adhered to, Fiume must serve as the 
outlet of the commerce, not of Italy, but of the land to the north and 
northeast of that port, Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, and the States of 
the new Jugo-Slav group. To assign Fiume to Italy would be to create 
the feeling that we have deliberately put the port upon which all those 
countries chiefly depend for their access to the Mediterranean in the 
hands of a power of which it did not form an integral part and whose 
sovereignty, if set up there, must inevitably seem foreign, not domestic 
or identified with the commercial and industrial life of the regions 
which the port must serve. It is for that reason, no doubt, that Fiume 
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was not included in the Pact of, London,, but there, definitely assigned 
to the Croatians, 

And: the reason why the. line of, the Pact of, London.swept about 
many of the islands of. the eastern coast of the Adriatic and around 
the portion of the Dalmatian coast which lies most open to that sea 
was not only that here and there.on those islands, and here and there 
on that coast, there are bodies of people of Italian blood and connec- 
tion, but also, and no doubt chiefly, because it was felt, that, it was 
necessary for Italy to have.a foothold amidst the channels of the east- 
ern Adriatic in order that she might make her own coasts safe against 
the naval aggression of Austria-Hungary. 

But Austria-Hungary no-longer exists. ..1t is proposed that the for- 
tifications which the Austrian Government constructed there shall be 
razed and permanently destroyed. 

It is part also of the new plan of European.order wnich centres 
in the League of Nations that the new States erected there shall accept 
a limitation of armaments which. puts aggression out of the question. 
There can be:no fear of the.unfair.treatment of groups, of Italian 
people there, because adequate. guarantees, will be given, under. inter- 
national sanction, of the equal and equitable treatment of all. racial or 
national minorities... 

In brief, every question, associated, with this: settlement wears a new 
aspect—a new aspect given it by the very victory for right for which 
Italy has made the supreme. sacrifice. of blood and. treasure. Italy, 
along with the four other great powers, has become one of the chief 
_ trustees of the new order which she has played.so honorable a part in 
establishing. 

Andon the north and nocthetst her aes eee are eduaplette 
restored, along the whole sweep. of the Alps from northwest to south- 
east to the very end of the Istrian Peninsula, including all the great 
watershed within which Trieste and Pola lie, and all the fair regions 
whose face nature has turned. toward. the, great peninsula upon which 
the historic life of the Latin, people has. been, worked out. through cen- 
turies of famous story, ever, since, Rome ;was first. set upon Dek seven 
_ hills. | 

Her ancient unity is. reste poe see are haath to, the great 
walls which are her natural defense,. It is within her choice to be sur- 
rounded by friends ; to exhibit to the newly liberated peoples across the 
Adriatic that noblest quality of greatness, Magnanimity,, friendly gen- 
erosity, . the preference, or ja stic rc-Over nntencct.s ti 3 olson ce ein ie 

The nations associated. with her, the. nations. that lac cealaws of 
the Pact of London or of, any other special understanding that-lies at 
the beginning of this great, struggle, and who have made their supreme. 
sacrifice also in the interest, not of national advantage or defense, but 
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of the settled peace of the world, are now united with her older as- 
sociates in urging her to assume a leadership which cannot be mistaken 
in the new order of Europe. 

America is Italy’s friend. Her people are drawn, millions strong, 
from Italy’s own fair countrysides. She is linked in blood, as well as im 
affection, with the Italian people. Such ties can never be broken. 
And America was privileged, by the generous commission of her asso- 
ciates in the war, to initiate the peace we are about to constimmate— 
to initiate it upon terms which she had herself formulated and in 
which I was her spokesman. 

The compulsion is upon her to square every decision she takes a 
part in with those principles. She can do nothing else. She trusts 
Italy, and in her trust believes that Italy will ask nothing of her that 
cannot be made unmistakably consistent with those sacred obligations. 

Interests are not now in question, but the rights of peoples, of 
States new and old, of liberated peoples and peoples whose rulers have 
never accounted them worthy of a right; above all, the right of the 
world to peace and to such settlements of interest as shall make peace 
secure. ; 

These, and tnese onty, are the principles for which America has 
fought. These, and these only, are the principles upon which she can 
consent to make peace. Only upon these principles, she hopes and be- 
lieves, will the people of Italy ask her to make peace. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


There is no question to which I have given more careful or anxious 
thought than I have given to this, because in common with all my col- 
leagues it is my earnest desire to see the utmost justice done to Italy. 

Throughout my consideration of it, however, I have felt that there 
was one matter in which I had no choice and could wish to have none. 
I felt bound to square every conclusion that I should reach as accu- 
rately as possible with the fourteen principles of peace which I set 
forth in my address to the Congress of the United States on the 8th 
of January, 1918, and in subsequent addresses. 

These fourteen points and the principles laid down in the subse- 
quent addresses were formally adopted with only a single reservation 
by the powers associated against Germany and will constitute the 
basis of peace with Germany. I do not feel at liberty to suggest one 
basis for peace with Germany and another for peace with Austria. 

It will be remembered that in reply to a communication from the 
Austrian government offering to enter into negotiations for an armis- 
tice and peace on the basis of the fourteen points to which I have 
alluded I said that there was one matter to which those points no 
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longer applied. They had demanded autonomy for the several states 
which had constituted parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and | 
pointed out that it must now be left to the choice of the people of 
these several countries what their destinies and political relations 
should be. 

They have chosen with the sympathy of the whole world to be set 
up as independent states. Their complete separation from Austria and 
the complete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire has given 
a new aspect and significance to the settlements which may be effected 
with regard at any rate to the eastern boundaries of Italy. 

Personally, I am quite willing that Italy should be accorded along 
the whole front of her northern frontier, and wherever she comes into 
contact with Austrian territory, all that was accorded her in the 
so-called Pact of London, but I am of the clear opinion that the Pact of 
London can no longer apply to the settlement of her eastern bouna- 
aries. 

The line drawn in the Pact of London was conceived for the purpose 
of establishing an absolutely adequate frontier of safety for Italy 
against any possible hostility or aggression on the part of Austria. 
But Austria-Hungary no longer exists. These eastern frontiers will 
touch countries stripped of the military and naval power of Austria, 
settled in independence of Austria and organized for the purpose 
of satisfying legitimate national aspirations, and created states not 
hostile to the new European order, but arising out of it, interested in 
its maintenance, dependent upon the cultivation of friendships and 
bound to a common policy of peace and accommodation by the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

It is with these facts in mind that I have Paes the Adriatic 
question. It is commonly agreed, and I very heartily adhere to the 
agreement, that the ports of Trieste and Pola, and with them the 
greater part of the Istrian Peninsula, should be ceded to Italy, her 
eastern frontier running along the natural strategic line established by 
the physical conformation of the country—a line which it has been: 
attempted to draw with some degree of accuracy on the attached map. 

Within this line on the Italian side will lie considerable bodies of 
non-Italian population, but their fortunes are so naturally linked by 
the nature of the country itself with the rest of the Italian people that 
I think their inclusion is fully justified. / 

There would be no justification in my judgment in including Fiume, 
or any part of the coastline to the south of Fiume, within the boun- 
daries of the Italian Kingdom. Fiume is by situation and by all the 
circumstances of its development not an Italian but an international 
port, serving the countries to the east and north of the Gulf of Fiume. 

Just because it is an international port and cannot with justice be 
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subordinated to any one sovereignty, it is my clear judgment that it 
should enjoy a very considerable degree of genuine autonomy, and 
while it should be included, no doubt, within the customs system of 
the new Jugo-Slavic state, it should nevertheless be left free in its 
own interest, and in the interest of the states lying about it, to devote 
itself to the service of the commerce which naturally and inevitably 
seeks an outlet or inlet at its port. 

The states which it serves will be new'states. They will have com- 
plete confidence in their access to an outlet on the sea. The friendship 
and the connections of the future will largely depend upon such an 
arrangement as I have suggested, and friendship, codperation and 
freedom of action must underly ev every arrangement of peace if peace 
is to be lasting. 

I believe there will be a common agreement that the island of Lissa 
should be ceded to Italy, and that she should retain the port of Volpna. 
I believe that it will be generally agreed that the fortifications which 
the Austrian Government established upon the islands near the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic should be permanently dispensed with under 
international guarantee, and that the disarmament which is to be ar- 
ranged under the League of Nations should limit the states on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic to only such minor naval forces as are 
necessary for policing the waters of the islands and the coast. These 
are the conclusions which I am forced to by compulsion of the under- 
standings which underlie the whole initiation of the present peace. 

No other conclusions seem to be acceptable to being rendered con- 
cise with these understandings. They were understandings accepted 
by the whole world and bear with peculiar compulsion upon the 
United States, because the privilege was accorded her of taking the 
initiative of bringing about the negotiations for peace, and her plans 
underlie the whole difficult business. 

And certainly Italy obtains under such a settlement the great his- 
toric object which her people have so long had in mind. The historic 
wrongs inflicted upon her by Austria-Hungary and by a long series of 
unjust transactions, which I hope will before long sink out of the 
memory of man, are completely redressed. Nothing is denied her 
which will complete her national unity. 

Here and there upon the islands of the Adriatic and upon the east- 
ern coast of that sea there are settlements containing large Italian 
elements of population, but the pledge under which the new states 
enter the family of nations will abundantly safeguard the liberty, the 
development and all the just rights of national and racial minorities, 
and back of these safeguards will always lie the watchful authority of 
the League of Nations. And at the very outset we shall have avoided 
the fatal error of making Italy’s nearest neighbors on her east her 
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enemies and nursing just such a sense of injustice as has disturbed 
the peace of Europe for generations together and played no small part 
in bringing on the terrible conflict through which we have just passed. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 
[Boy Scout Week. ] 


The Boy Scouts of America have rendered notable service to the 
Nation during the world war. They have done effective work in the 
Liberty Loan and War Savings campaigns, in discovering and report- 
ing upon the black walnut supply, in codperating with the Red Cross 
and other war work agencies, in acting as despatch bearers for the 
Committee on Public Information, and in other important fields. The 
Boy Scouts have not only demonstrated their worth to the Nation, but 
have also materially contributed to a deeper appreciation by the 
American people of the higher conceptions of patriotism and good 
citizenship. 

The Boy Scout movement should not only be preserved, but strength- 
ened. It deserves the support of all public-spirited citizens. The 
available means for the Boy Scout movement have thus far sufficed 
for the organization and training of only a small proportion of the 
boys of the country. There are approximately 10,000,000 boys in the 
United States between the ages of twelve and twenty-one. Of these 
only 375,000 are enrolled as members of the Boy Scouts of America. 

America cannot acquit herself commensurately: with her power and 
influence in the great period now facing her and the world unless 
the boys of America are given better opportunities than heretofore to 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Every nation depends for its future upon the proper training and 
development of its youth. The American boy must have the best 
training and discipline our great democracy can provide if America 
is to maintain her ideals, her standards, and her influence in the 
world. 

The plan, therefore, for a poy Scout week during which a universal 
appeal will be made to all Americans to supply the means to put the 
Boy Scouts of America in a position to carry forward effectively and 
continuously the splendid work they are doing for the youth of 
America should have the unreserved support of the Nation. 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby recommend that the period beginning Sunday, 
June 8th, to Flag Day, June 14th, be observed as Boy Scout Week | 
through the United States for the purpose of strengthening the work 
of the Boy Scouts of America, 
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I earnestly recommend that, in every community, a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of a National Citizens’ Committee, be 
organized to cooperate in carrying out a program for a definite recog- 
nition of the effective services rendered by the Boy Scouts of America; 
for a survey of the facts relating to the boyhood of each community, 
in order that with the codperation of churches, schools and other 
organizations definitely engaged in work for boys, adequate provi- 
sion may be made for extending the Boy Scout program to a larger 
proportion of American boyhood. 

The Boy Scout movement offers unusual opportunity for volunteer 
service. It needs men to act as committeemen and as leaders of 
groups of boys. I hope that all who can will enlist for such personal 
service, enroll as associate members and give all possible financial 
assistance to this worthy organization of American boyhood. Any- 
thing that is done to increase the effectiveness of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be a genuine contribution to the welfare of the Nation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done this first day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 

nine hundred and nineteen and of the independence of the 
[sEAL.] United States of America the one hundred and_forty- 
third. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President : 


Rospert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 
[Extra Session of Congress, 1919.] 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the United 
States should be convened in extra session at twelve o’clock, noon, 
on the nineteenth day of May, 1919, to receive such communication 
as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the Congress of the United States to convene in 
extra session at the Capitol in the District of Columbia on the nine- 
teenth day of May, 1919, at twelve o’clock, noon, of which all persons 
who shall at that time be entitled to act as members thereof are 
‘hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the Seal of the United States of Amer- 

ica the seventh day of May in the year of our Lord one thou- 
[sEaL.] sand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and forty-third. 
| WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
5 Ropert Lansine, Secretary of State. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[United States Wheat Director.] 


THE WuHiteE House, May f%, 1919. 

I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
pursuant to an act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide further 
for the National Security and Defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel,” approved August 1oth, 1917, and an act of Congress 
entitled “An Act to enable the President to carry out the price gtar- 
antees made to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 
and to protect the United States against undue enhancement of its 
liabilities thereunder,” approved March 4th, 1919, and by virtue of 
the authority vested-in me by said acts of Congress and each of them, 
as well as by virtue of any and all other acts of Congress conferring 
authority upon me in the premises, do hereby authorize, order and 
direct as follows: 

The executive administration of the provisions of the above acts 
insofar as they apply to the wheat and its product of the crop of 1919 
and the guarantees made to producers thereof and the protection 
of the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder is hereby vested in a person to be designated and called 
the United States Wheat Director, and I hereby appoint Julius H. 
Barnes as such United States Wheat Director to act as such during 
the pleasure of the President. I hereby authorize and direct the 
United States Wheat Director to take: such measures, adopt such 
administrative procedure, enter into such arrangements or agreements, 
withhold, refuse, issue, suspend and revoke such licenses and make 
such requisitions, orders, rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
law as he may from time to time deem necessary and proper for the 
purpose of such executive administration or as may be required in 
order to carry into effect this order or any orders and proclamations 
hereafter issued by me under the aforesaid acts or either of them in 
connection with such executive administration for such purpose. I 
vest in the United States Wheat Director all power and authority con- 
ferred upon me under the provisions of said acts applicable thereto. 
The United States Wheat Director shall have authority to employ and 
make use of the services of such agents, assistants and employees 
as he may deem necessary and as may be selected by him for service 
in connection with said executive administration with the consent and 
approval of the President and under such rules and regulations as may 
from time to time be prescribed. He shall also have authority to 
make use of the services of legal counsel and employ and fix the 
compensation of such counsel’as may from time to time be deemed 
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by him necessary for the purpose of aiding him in such executive 
administration and in carrying the provisions of said acts into effect. 
I further find it essential and hereby direct that in order to carry 
out the guarantees made to producers of the wheat of the crop of 
1919, and to protect the United States against undue enhancement of 
its liabilities thereunder, the United States Wheat Director utilize the 
services of the Food Administration Grain Corporation as an agency 
of the United States; and to that end I authorize the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation to buy and sell wheat of the crop of 1918 
after June Ist, 1919, and I further authorize the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, subject to the‘approval of the United States Wheat 
Director, to buy or contract for the purchase of wheat of the 1919 
crop at places designated for the delivery of the same by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation or at such other places as the United States Wheat 
Director may designate, for cash at the said guaranteed prices. And 
the said Food Administration Grain Corporation with the approval of 
the United States Wheat Director is thereafter authorized to buy 
or contract for the purchase of, for cash, or sell, consign or contract 
for the sale of, for cash or on credit, wheat of the said crops and flour 
produced therefrom at said guaranteed prices or at such other prices 
and on such terms or conditions as the United States Wheat Director 
may deem necessary or expedient. And said Food Administration 
Grain Corporation is authorized to borrow such sums of money, to 
enter into such voluntary agreements, to make such arrangements, and 
to do and perform such acts and things as may be necessary in order 
to make such guaranteed price effective and to carry out the purposes 
- of said acts. 

Inasmuch as the Food Administration Grain Corporation was 
formed as an agency of the United States in connection with the United 
States Food Administration activities under the control and direction 
of the United States Food Administration and since its functions will 
be substantially complete on June 30th, 1919, I hereby direct that 
the Food Administration Grain Corporation close its books on June 
30, 1919, and make a complete report as of said date. And, further, that 
upon said date or as soon thereafter as may be practicable it shall 
take the proper steps to change its corporate name from Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation to United States Grain Corporation, under 
which title it shall perform such duties as hereinbefore provided or as 
I may hereafter direct. 

I further direct that Julius H. Barnes act as a director and as an 
executive officer of said corporation and that the other directors and 
executive officers of said corporations be selected by Julius H. Barnes 
with the approval of the President. 

I further direct that the authorized capital stock of said corporation 
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be increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares of the par value of 
one hundred dollars each, and that the United States purchase from 
sme to time at par so much of the additional capital stock as may be 
required to supply the necessary capital to enable said corporation to 
carry out the provisions of this order and that none of said additional 
stock shall be held by any person other than the United States. The 
United States Wheat Director is hereby authorized and directed to 
subscribe for and purchase at any time or from time to time all or 
any part of said additional capital stock in the name of and for the 
use and benefit of the United States and to pay for the same out of 
the appropriation of one billion dollars which is provided for in Sec- 
tion 8 of the foregoing act of Congress approved March 4th, 1919, 
and I direct the United States Treasurer to honor the requisition of 
the United States Wheat Director in this respect. 

I further direct that all departments and established agencies of the 
Government codperate with the United States Wheat Director in the 
performance of his duty as hereinbefore set forth and to give the 
United States Wheat Director such support and assistance as may 
be requisite or expedient to enable him to perform his said duties and 
avoid duplication of effort and expenditure of funds. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


On the assembling of the Sixty-Sixth Congress in extraordinary session 
on May 20, 1919, the following message from President Wilson, in France, 
was read. This occasion was the first on which a message of length had been 
sent by a President to Congress by means of cable. 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

I deeply regret my inability to be present at the opening of the 
extraordinary session of the Congress. It still seems to be my duty 
to take part in the counsels of the peace conference and contribute 
what I can to the solution of the innumerable questions to whose 
settlement it has had to address itself. For they are questions which 
affect the peace of the whole world and from them, therefore, the 
United States cannot stand apart. 

I deemed it my duty to call the Congress together at this time be- 
cause it was not wise to postpone longer the provisions which must 
be made for the support of the Government. Many of the appro- 
priations which are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
Government and the fulfillment of its varied obligations for the fiscal 
year 1919-1920 have not yet been made. The end of the present fiscal 
year is at hand, and action upon these appropriations can no longer be 
prudently delayed. It is necessary, therefore, that I should immedi- 
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ately call your attention to this critical need. It is hardly necessary 
for me to urge that it may receive your prompt attention. 

I shall take the liberty of addressing you on my return on the 
subjects which have most engrossed our attention and the attention 
of the world during these*last anxious months, since the armistice 
of last November was signed, the international settlements which must 
form the subject matter of the present treaties of peace and of our 
national action in the immediate future. It would be premature to 
discuss them or to express a judgment about them before they are 
brought to their complete formulation by the agreements which are 
now being sought at the table of the conference. I shall hope to lay 
them ‘before you in their many aspects so soon as arrangements have 
been reached. : ; 

I hesitate to venture any opinion or press any recommendation with 
regard to domestic legislation while absent from the United States and 
out of daily touch with intimate sources of information and counsel. 
I am conscious that I need, after so long an absence from Washing- 
ton, to seek the advice of those who have remained in constant con- 
tact with domestic problems and who have known them close at hand 
from day to day; and I trust that it will very soon be possible for me 
to do so. But there are several questions pressing for consideration 
to which I feel that I may and, indeed, must, even now direct your 
attention, if only in general terms. In speaking of them I shall, I dare 
say, be doing little more than speak your own thoughts. I hope that 
I shall speak your own judgment also. 

The question which stands at the front of all others in every coun- 
try amidst the present great awakening is the question of labor; and 
perhaps I can speak of it with as great advantage while engrossed in 
the consideration of interests which affect all countries alike as I could 
at home and amidst the interests which naturally most affect my 
thought, because they are the interests of our own people. 

By the question of labor I do not mean the question of efficient 
industrial production, the question of how labor is to be obtained and 
made effective in the great process of sustaining populations and win- 
ning success amidst commercial and industrial rivalries. I mean that 
much greater and more vital question: How are the men and women 
who do the daily labor of the world to obtain progressive improve- 
ment in the conditions of their labor, to be made happier, and to be 
served better by the communities and the industries which their labor 
sustains and advances? How are they to be given their right advan- 
tage as citizens and human beings? 

We cannot go any further in our present direction. We have already 
gone too far. We cannot live our right life as a nation or achieve 
our proper success as an industrial community if capital and labor are 
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to continue to be antagonistic instead of being partners; if they are 
to continue to distrust one another and contrive how they can get 
the better of one another, or what perhaps amounts to the same thing, 
calculate by what form and degree of coercion they can manage to 
extort on the one hand work enough to make enterprise profitable, on 
the other justice and fair treatment enough to make life tolerable. 
That bad road has turned out a blind alley. It is no thoroughfare 
to real prosperity. We must find another, leading in another direc- 
tion and to a very different destination. It must lead not merely to 
accommodation but also to a genuine codperation and partnership 
based upon a real community of interest and participation in control. 

There is now, in fact, a real community of interest between capital 
and labor, but it has never been made evident in action. It can be 
made operative and manifest only in a new organization of industry. 
The genius of our business men and the sound practical sense of 
our workers can certainly work such a partnership out when once 
they realize exactly what it is that they seek and sincerely adopt a 
common purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly with the states; but the 
new spirit and method of organization which must be effected are not 
to be brought about by legislation so much as by the common counsel 
and voluntary codperation of capitalist, manager, and workman. Leg- 
islation can go only a very little way in commanding what shall be 
done. The organization of industry is a matter of corporate and 
individual initiative and of practical business arrangement. Those 
who really desire a new relationship between capital and labor can 
readily find a way to bring it about; and perhaps Federal legislation 
can help more than state legislation could. 
~ The object of all reform in this essential matter must be the genuine 
democratization of industry, based upon a full recognition of the right 
of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which directly affects their welfare or the part 
they are to play in industry. Some positive legislation is practicable. 
The Congress has already shown the way to one reform which 
should be world-wide, by establishing the eight-hour day as the stand- 
ard day in every field of labor over which it can exercise control. It 
has sought to find the way to prevent child labor, and will, I hope and 
believe, presently find it. It has served the whole country by leading 
the way in developing the means of preserving and safeguarding life 
and health in dangerous industries. It can now help in the difficult 
task of giving a new form and spirit to industrial organization by co- 
ordinating the several agencies of conciliation and adjustment which 
have been brought into existence by the difficulties and mistaken 
policies of the present management of industry, and by setting up and 
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developing new Federal agencies of advice and information which may 
serve as a clearing house for the best experiments and the best 
thought on this great matter, upon which every thinking man must be 
aware that the future development of society directly depends. 

Agencies of international counsel and suggestion are presently to 
be created in connection with the League of Nations in this very field; 
but it is national action and the enlightened policy of individuals, cor- 
porations and societies within each nation that must bring about the 
actual reforms. The members of the committees on labor in the two 
houses will hardly need suggestions from me as to what means they 
shall seek to make the Federal Government the agent of the whole 
nation in pointing out and, if need be, guiding the process of reorgani- 
zation and reform. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me to remind you that there 
is one immediate and very practical question of labor that we should 
meet in the most liberal spirit. We must see to it that our returning | 
soldiers are assisted in every practicable way to find the places for 
which they are fitted in the daily work of the country. This can be 
done by developing and maintaining upon an adequate scale the ad- 
mirable organization created by the Department of Labor for placing 
men seeking work; and it can also be done, in at least one very great 
field, by creating new opportunities for individual enterprise. 

The Secretary of the Interior has pointed out the way by which 
returning soldiers may be helped to find and take up land in the 
hitherto undeveloped regions of the country, which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already prepared or can readily prepare for cultivation, 
and also on many of the cut over or neglected areas which lie within 
the limits of the older states; and I once more take the liberty of 
recommending very urgently that his plans shall receive the immediate 
support of the Congress. 

Peculiar and very stimulating conditions await our commerce and 
industrial enterprise in the immediate future. Unusual opportunities 
will presently present themselves to our merchants and producers in 
foreign markets, and large fields of profitable investment will be 
opened to our free capital. But it is not only of that that I am thinking ; 
it is not chiefly of that that I am thinking. Many great industries 
prostrated by the war wait to be rehabilitated, in many parts of the 
world where what will be lacking is not brains or willing hands or 
organizing capacity or experienced skill, but machinery and raw ma- 
terials and capital. . , 

I believe that our business men, our merchants, our manufacturers, 
and our capitalists, will have the vision to see that prosperity in one 
part of the world ministers to prosperity everywhere. That there ‘is 
in a very true sense a solidarity of interest throughout the world of 
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enterprise, and that our dealings with the countries that have need of 
our products and our money will teach them to deem us more than 
ever friends whose necessities we seek in the right way to serve. 

Our new merchant ships, which have in some quarters been feared 
as destructive rivals, may prove helpful rivals, rather, and common 
servants, very much needed and very welcome. Our great shipyards, 
new and old, will be so opened to the use of the world that they will 
prove immensely serviceable to every maritime people in restoring, 
much more rapidly than would otherwise have been possible, the ton- 
nage wantonly destroyed in the war. 

I have only to suggest that there are many points at which we can 
facilitate American enterprise in foreign trade by opportune legisla- 
tion and make it easy for American merchants to go where they will 
be welcomed as friends rather than as dreaded antagonists. America 
has a great and honorable service to perform in bringing the com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings of the world back to their old 
scope and swing again, and putting a solid structure of credit under 
them. All our legislation should be friendly to such plans and pur- 
poses. 

The credit and enterprise alike will be quickened by timely and 
helpful legislation with regard to taxation. I hope that the Congress 
will find it possible to undertake an early reconsideration of Federal 
taxes in order to make our system of taxation more simple and easy 
of administration and the taxes themselves as little burdensome as 
they can be made and yet sufficient to support the Government and 
meet all its obligations. The figures to which those obligations have 
arisen are very great indeed, but they are not so great as to make it 
difficult for the nation to meet them, and meet them perhaps in a 
single generation, by taxes which will neither crush nor discourage. 
These are not so great as they seem, not so great as the immense 
sums we have had to borrow, added to the immense sums we have had 
to raise by taxation, would seem to indicate; for a very large pro- 
portion of those sums were raised in order that they might be loaned 
to the governments with which we were associated in the war, and 
those loans will, of course, constitute assets, not liabilities, and will 
not have to be taken care of by our taxpayers. 

The main thing we shall have to care for is that our taxation shall 
rest as lightly as possible on the productive resources of the country, 
that its rates shall be stable, and that it shall be constant in its rev- 
enue yielding power. We have found the main’ sources from which 
it must be drawn. I take it for granted that its mainstays will hence- 
forth be the income tax, the excess profits tax, and the estate tax. All 
these can so be adjusted to yield constant and adequate returns, and 
yet not constitute a too grievous burden on the taxpayers. 
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A revision of the income tax has already been provided for by the 
act of 1918, but I think you will find that further changes can be 
made to advantage both in the rates of the tax and in the method of 
collection. The excess profits tax need not long be maintained at the 
rates which were necessary, while the enormous expenses of the war 
had to be borne; but it should be made the basis of a permanent sys- 
tem which will reach undue profits without discouraging the enterprise 
and activity of our business men. The tax on inheritances ought, no 
doubt, to be reconsidered in its relation to the fiscal systems of the 
several States, but it certainly ought to remain a permanent part of 
the fiscal system of the Federal Government also. 

Many of the minor taxes provided for in the revenue legislation 
of 1917 and 1918, though no doubt made necessary by the pressing 
necessities of the war time, can hardly find sufficient justification 
under the easier circumstances of peace and can now happily be got 
rid of. Among these, I hope you will agree, are the excises upon 
various manufactures and the taxes upon retail sales. They are 
unequal in the incidence on different industries and on different in- 
dividuals. Their collection is difficult and expensive. Those which are 
levied upon articles sold at retail are largely evaded by the readjust- 
ment of retail prices. 

On the other hand, I should assume that it is expedient to maintain 
a considerable range of indirect taxes, and the fact that alcoholic 
liquors will presently no longer afford a source of revenue by tax- 
ation makes it the more necessary that the field should be carefully 
restudied.in order that equivalent sources of revenue may be found 
which it will be legitimate, and not burdensome, to draw upon. But 
you have at hand in the Treasury Department many experts who can 
advise you upon the matters much better than I can. I can only sug- 
gest the lines of a permanent and workable system, and the placing 
of the taxes where they will least hamper the life of the people. 

There is, fortunately, no occasion for undertaking in the immediate 
future any general revision of our system of import duties. No 
serious danger of foreign competition now threatens American indus- 
tries. Our country has emerged from the war less disturbed and 
less weakened than any of the European countries which are our 
competitors in manufacture. Their industrial establishments have 
been subjected to greater strain than ours, their labor force to a more 
serious disorganization, and this is clearly not the time to seek an or- 
ganized advantage. 

The work of mere reconstruction will, I am afraid, tax the capacity 
and the resources of their people for years to come. So far from 
there being any danger or need of accentuated foreign competition, it 
is likely that the conditions of the next few years will greatly facilitate 
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the marketing of American manufactures abroad. Least of all should 
we depart from the policy adopted in the Tariff Act of 1913 of per- 
mitting the free entry into the United States of the raw materials 
needed to supplement and enrich our own abundant supplies. 

Nevertheless, there are parts of our tariff system which need prompt 

attention. The experiences of the war have made it plain that in 
some cases too great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and 
that in determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic con- 
siderations must be borne in mind which are political as well as econo- 
mic. Among the industries to which, special consideration should be 
given is that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. 
Our complete dependence upon German supplies before the war made 
the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. 
The close relations between the manufacture of dyestuffs on the one 
hand and of explosives and poisonous gases on the other, moreover, 
has given the industry an exceptional significance and value. 

Although the United States will gladly and unhesitatingly join in 
the program of international disarmament, it will, nevertheless, be 
a policy of obvious prudence to make certain of the successful main- 
tenance of many strong and well equipped chemical plants. German 
chemical industry, with which we will be brought into competition, 
was and may well be again a thoroughly knit monopoly, capable of 
exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind. 

The United States should, moreover, have the means of properly 
protecting itself whenever our trade is discriminated against by for- 
eign nations, in order that we>may be assured of that equality of 
treatment which we hope to accord and to promote the world over. 
Our tariff laws as they now stand provide no weapon of retaliation 
‘in case other governments should enact legislation unequal in its bear- 
ing on our products as compared with the products of other countries. 
. Though we are as far as possible from desiring to enter upon any 
course of retaliation, we must frankly face the fact that hostile lég- 
islation by other nations is not beyond the range of possibility and 
that it may have to be met by counter-legislation. 

This subject has fortunately been exhaustively investigated by the 
United States Tariff Commission. A recent report of that Commis- 
sion has shown very clearly what we lack and that we ought to have 
the instruments necessary for the assurance of equal and equitable 
treatment. The attention of the Congress has been called to this mat- 
“ter on past occasions, and the past measures which are now recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission are substantially the same that 
have been suggested by previous administrations. I recommend that 


this phase of the tariff question receive the early attention of ie 
_ Congress. 
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Will you not permit me, turning from these matters, to speak once 
more and very earnestly of the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would extend the suffrage to women and which passed 
the House of Representatives at the last session of the Congress? 
It seems to me that every consideration of justice and of public ad- 
vantage calls for the immediate adoption of that amendment and its 
submission forthwith to the Legislatures of the several States. 

Throughout all the world this long delayed extension of the suf- 
frage is looked for; in the United States, longer, I believe, than any- 
where else. The necessity for it, and the immense advantage of it to 
the national life, has been urged and debated by women and men 
who saw the need for it and urged the policy of it when it required 
steadfast courage to be so much beforehand with the common con- 
viction; and I, for one, covet for our country the distinction of being 
among the first to act in a great reform. 

The telegraph and telephone lines will of course be returned to 
their owners so soon as the retransfer can be effected without ad- 
ministrative confusion, so soon, that is, as the change can be made 
with least possible inconvenience to the public and to the owners them- 
selves. The railroads will be handed over to their owners at the end 
of the calendar year; if I were in immediate contact with the admin- 
istrative questions which must govern the retransfer of the telegraph 
and telephone lines, I could name the exact date for their return also. 

Until I am in direct contact with the practical questions involved 
I can only suggest that in the case of the telegraphs and telephones 
as in the case of the railways, it is clearly desirable in the public in- 
terest that some legislation should be considered which may tend to 
make of these indispensable instrumentalities of our modern life a 
uniform and co-ordinated system which will afford those who use 
them as complete and certain means of communication with all parts 
of the country as has so long been afforded by the postal system of 
the government, and at rates as uniform and intelligible. Expert ad- 
vice is, of course, available in this very practical matter, and the public 
interest is manifest. 

Neither the telegraph nor the telephone service of the country can. 
be said to be in any sense a national system. There are many con- 
fusions and inconsistencies of rates. The scientific means by » 
which communication by such instrumentalities could be rendered more 
thorough and satisfactory has not been made full use of. An ex- 
haustive study of the whole question of electrical communication and 
of the means by which the central authority of the nation can be used 
to unify and improve it, if undertaken by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, would certainly result indirectly even if not directly 
in a great public benefit. 
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The demobilization of the military forces of the country has pro- 
gressed to such a point that it seems to me entirely safe now to remove 
the ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines and beers, but I am 
advised that without further legislation I have not the legal authority 
to remove the present restrictions. I therefore recommend that the 
act approved November 21, 1918, entitled “An act to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
-30, 1919, the purpose of the act entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facil- 
itating the distribution of agricultural products,’ and for other pur- 
poses” be amended or repealed in so far as it applies to wines and 
beers. 

I sincerely trust that I shall very soon be at my post in Washington 
again to report upon the matters which made my presence at the peace 
table apparently imperative, and to put myself at the service of the 
Congress in every matter of administration or counsel that may seem 
to demand executive action or advice. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


[ Delivered on May 30, 1919, among the Graves of American Soldiers in Suresnes 
Cemetery, near Paris, France.] ; 


Mr. Ambassador, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-Countrymen: 

No one with a heart in his breast, no American, no lover of human- 
ity, can stand in the presence of these graves without the most pro- 
found emotion. These men who lie here are men of a unique breed. 
Their like has not been seen since the far days of Crusades. Never 
before have men crossed the seas to a foreign land to fight for a cause 
of humanity which they did not pretend was particularly their own, 
but knew was the cause of humanity and of mankind. 

And when they came, they found comrades for their courage and 
their devotion. They found armies of liberty already in the field— 
men who, though they had gone through three years of fiery trial, 
seemed only to be just discovering, not for a moment losing, the high 
temper of the great affair, men seasoned in the bloody service of lib- 
erty. Joining hands with these, the men of America gave that greatest 
of all gifts, the gift of life and the gift of spirit. 

It will always be a treasured memory on the part of those who knew 
and loved these men that the testimony of everybody who saw them 
in the field of action was borne to their unflinching courage, their ardor 
to the point of audacity, their full consciousness of the high cause they 
had come to serve, and their constant vision of the issue. 
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It is delightful to learn from those who saw these men fight, and 
saw them waiting in the trenches for the summons to the fight, that 
they had a touch of the high spirit of religion, that they knew they 
were exhibiting a spirit as well as a physical might, and those of us 
who know and love America know that they were discovering to the 
whole world the true spirit and devotion of their motherland. It 
was America who came in the person of these men, and who will 
forever be grateful that she was so represented. 

And it is the more delightful to entertain these thoughts because 
we know that these men, though buried in a foreign land, are not 
buried in an alien soil. They are at home, sleeping with the spirits 
of those who thought the same thoughts and entertained the same 
aspirations. The noble women of Suresnes have given evidence of 
the loving sense with which they received these dead as their own, 
. for they have cared for their graves, they have made it their interest, 
their loving interest, to see that there was no hour of neglect, and 
that constantly through all the months that have gone by the mothers 
at home should know that there were mothers here who remembered 
and honored their dead. 

You have just heard in the beautiful letter from M. Clemenceau 
‘what I believe to be the real message of France to us on a day like 
this—a message of genuine comradeship, a message of genuine sym- 
pathy, and I have no doubt that if our British comrades were here 
they would speak in the same spirit and in the same language. For 
the beauty of this war is that it has brought a new partnership, and a 
new comradeship, and a new understanding into the field of the ef- 
fort of the nation. 

But it would be no profit to us to eulogize these illustrious dead if 
we did not take to heart the lesson which they have taught us. They 
are dead; they have done their utmost to show their devotion to a 
great cause, and they have left us to see to it that that cause shall 
not be betrayed, whether in war or peace. 

It is our privilege and our high duty to consecrate ourselves afresh 
on a day like this to the objects for which they fought. It is not neces- 
sary that I should rehearse to you what these objects were. 

These men did not come across the sea merely to defeat Germany 
and her associated powers in the war. They came to defeat forever 
the things for which the Central Powers stood, the sort of power they 
meant to assert in the world, the arrogant, selfish domination which 
they meant to establish; and they came, moreover, to see to it that 
there should never be a war like this again. It is for us, particularly 
for us who are civilized, to use our proper weapons of counsel and 
agreement to see to it that there never is such a war again. The na- 
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tion that should now fling out of this common concord of counsel 
would betray the human race. 

So it is our duty to take and maintain the safeguards which will 
see to it that the mothers of America, and the mothers of France 
and England and Italy and Belgium, and all other suffering nations, 
should never be called upon for this sacrifice again. This can be done. 
It must be done. And it will be done. , 

The things that these men left us, though they did not in their coun- 
sels conceive it, is the great instrument which we have just erected 
in the League of Nations. The League of Nations is the Covenant 
of Government that these men shall not have died in vain. 

I like to think that the dust of those sons of America who were 
privileged to be buried in their mother country will mingle with the 
dust of the men who fought for the preservation of the Union, and 
that as those men gave their lives in order that America might be 
united, these men have given their lives in order that the world might 
be united. Those men gave their lives in order to secure the freedom 
of a nation. These men have given theirs in order to secure the free- 
dom of mankind; and I look forward to an age when it will be just as 
impossible to regret the results of their labor as it-is now impossible to 
regret the result of the labor of those men who fought for the union 
of the States. I look for the time when every man who now puts his 
counsel against the united service of mankind under the League of 
Nations will be just as ashamed of it as if he now regretted the union 
of the States. 

You are aware, as I am aware, that the airs of an older day are 
beginning to stir again, that the standards of an old order are trying 
to assert themselves again. There is here and there an attempt to 
insert into the counsel of statesmen the old reckoning of selfishness 
and bargaining and national advantage which were the roots of this 
war, and any man who cotinsels these things advocates a renewal of 
the sacrifice which these men have made, for if this is not the final 
battle for right, there will be another that will be final. 

Let these gentlemen who suppose that it is possible for them to 
accomplish this return to an order of which we are ashamed, and that 
we are ready to forget, realize they cannot accomplish it. The peoples 
of the world are awake and the peoples of the world are in the sad- 
dle. Private counsels of statesmen cannot now and cannot hereafter 
determine the destinies of nations. If we are not the servants of the 
opinion of mankind, we are of all men the littlest, the most contempt- 
ible, the least gifted with vision. If we do not know courage we can- 
not accomplish our purpose; and this age is an age which looks for- 
ward, not backward; which rejects the standard of national selfish- 
ness that once governed the counsels of nations, and demands that 
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they shall give way to a new order of things in which only the ques- 
tion will be “Is it right?” “Is it just?’ “Is it in the interest of 
mankind ?” 

This is a challenge that no previous generation ever dared to give 
ear to. So many things-have happened, and they have happened so 
fast in the last four years that I do not think many of us realize what 
it is that has happened. Think how impossible it would have been ‘to 
get a body of responsible statesmen seriously to entertain the idea of 
the organization of a League of Nations four years ago! And think 
of the change that has taken place! 

I was told before I came to France that there would be confusion 
of counsels about this thing, and I found unity of counsel. I was 
told that there would be opposition, and I found union of action. 1 
found the statesmen with whom I was about to deal united in the idéa 
that we must have a League of Nations; that we could not merely 
make a peace settlement and then leave it to make itself effectual, but 
that we must conceive some common organization by which we should 
give our common faith that this peace would be maintained, and the 
conclusions at which we had arrived should be made as secure as the 
united counsels of all the great nations that fought against Germany 
could make them. We have listened to the challenge, and that is the 
proof that there shall never be a war like this’ again. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we all believe, I hope, that the spirits of these 
men are not buried with their bones. Their spirits live. I hope—I 
believe—that their spirits are present with us at this hour. I hope 
that I feel the compulsion of their presence. I hope that I realize the 
significance of their presence. Think, .soldiers, of those comrades of 
yours who are gone. If they were here what would they say? They 
would not remember what you are talking about today. They would 
remember America, which they left with their high hope and purpose. 
They would remember the terrible field of battle. They would remem- 
ber what they constantly recalled in times of danger, what they had 
come for, and how worth while it was to give their lives for it. 

And they would say, “Forget all the little circumstances of the day. 
Be ashamed of the jealousies that divide you. We command you in 
the name of those who, like ourselves, have died to bring the counsels 
of men together; and we remind you what America said she was born 
for. She was born, she said, to show mankind the way to liberty. 
She was born to make this great gift a common gift. She was born 
to show men the way of experience by which they might realize this 
gift and maintain it; and we readjure you, in the name of all the great 
traditions of America, to make yourselves soldiers now once for all 
in this common cause, where we need wear no uniform except the 
uniform of the heart, clothing ourselves with the principles of right 
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and saying to men everywhere, ‘You are our brothers and we invite 
you into the comradeship of liberty and of peace.’” 

Let us go away hearing these unspoken mandates of our dead com- 
rades. 

If I may speak a personal word, I beg you to realize the compulsion 
that I myself feel that I am under. By the Constitution of our great 
country, I was the commander-in-chief of these men. I advised the 
Congress to declare that a state of war existed. I sent these lads over 
here to die. Shall I—can I—ever speak a word of counsel which is 
inconsistent with the assurances I gave them when they came over? 
It is inconceivable. 

There is something better, if possible, that a man can give than his 
life, and that is his living spirit to a service that is not easy, to resist 
counsels that are hard to resist, to stand against purposes that are dif- 
ficult to stand against, and to say, “Here stand I, consecrated in the 
spirit of the men who were once my comrades, and who are now gone, 
and who left me under eternal bonds of fidelity.” 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Consolidating Present Collection Districts and Creating New Districts. ] 


THe WHITE House, June 20, 1979. 


The attached Executive Order abolishes 1o Internal Revenue Col- 
lection Districts, consolidating them with other Districts—and creates 
to new Districts in states which do not now have separate Collection 
Districts. This leaves the number of Districts the same as at. pres- 
ent—64. It gives each state, with the single exception of Nevada, at 
least one separate Collection District of its own. 

With the number of tax returns increasing from 400,000 ten years 
ago to over 15,000,000 for 1919, with the many complicated tax laws 
requiring so much personal explanation and service, the old order of 
Internal Revenue policy based on conditions existing many years ago 
no longer legitimately performs its expected functions. It has be- 
come imperative that each state have its own revenue service and that 
as rapidly as possible the head collection offices be decentralized so 
that they shall become clearing and accounting places for Washing- 
ton, and thus permit the opening of permanent personal service divi- 
sion headquarters in every important city. 

This program is designed to accomplish this by creating new state 
districts, by abolishing districts where changed revenue conditions 
iogically permit such action and by opening up in such consolidated 
districts the personal service division headquarters more efficiently to 
serve taxpayers 
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The following changes are provided for, effective as of August, 1, 
1919, 


Illinois—The sth, (Peoria) Collection District is combined with the Ist, 
(Chicago) District, with headquarters at Chicago, and the Tete ( Bast, pots 
Louis) District is combined with the 8th, (Springfield) District, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. This reduces the number of Collection Districts in 
Illinois from four to two, and affords opportunity for extending the service by 
the opening of Division headquarters in the cities of Joliet, Aurora, Rock- 
ford, Peoria, Rock Island, East St. Louis, Cairo, Danville, Decatur, Bloom- 
ington, and Centralia. 


Indiana—The 7th, (Terre Haute) Collection District is combined with the 
6th, (Indianapolis) District, with headquarters at Indianapolis. This makes but 
one district for the entire state and affords opportunity for extending the 
service by the opening of Division headquarters in the cities of Terre Haute, 
Evansville, Gary,. South Bend, Fort Wayne, Muncie, Logansport, Lafayette, 
New Albany, Bedford and Columbus. 


Kentucky—The 2d, (Owensboro) 6th, (Covington) 7th, (Lexington) and 
8th, (Danville) Collection Districts are combined with the 5th (Louisville) 
District, with headquarters at Louisville. This eliminates four Collection Dis- 
tricts, leaving but one District for the entire state and affords opportunity 
for extending the service by the opening of Division headquarters in the cities 
of Covington, Lexington, Danville, Owensboro, Paducah, Bowling Green, Mid- 
dlesboro and Ashland. 


North Carolina—The sith, (Statesville) Collection District is combined with 
the 4th, (Raleigh) District, with headquarters at Raleigh, making but one 
District for the entire state and affords opportunity for extending the service 
by the opening of Division headquarters in the cities of Asheville, Charlotte, 
Wilmington, Statesville and Washington. 


Pennsylvania—The oth, (Lancaster) Collection District is combined with 
the 1st, (Philadelphia) District, with headquarters at Philadelphia. This 
reduces the number of Collection Districts in Pennsylvania from four to three, 
the 12th, (Scranton) District and the 23d, (Pittsburgh) District remaining 
the same as at present, and affords opportunity for extending the service by 
the opening of Division headquarters in the cities of Chester, Lancaster, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, York, Altoona, Allentown, Norristown and Pottsville. 


Wisconsin—The 1st, (Milwaukee) Collection District is combined with the 
2d, (Madison) District, with headquarters at Milwaukee, making but one Dis- 
trict for the entire state and affords opportunity for extending the service by 
opening of Division headquarters in the cities of Madison, LaCrosse, Eau- 
Clair, Superior, Wausaw, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan and Racine. 


(To take effect upon qualification of Collectors for new Districts.) 


Alabama and Mississippi—Separate Collection Districts are created for the 
states of Alabama and Mississippi, which now comprise the one District of 
Alabama. Collectors’ offices will be located at Birmingham, Alabama, and 
tg ei Mississippi. 

“Arizona and New Mexico—Separate Collection Districts are created for 
the states of Arizona and New Mexico, which now comprise the one District 
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of New Mexico. Collectors’ offices. will be located at Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Colorado and Wyoming—Separate Collection Districts are created for the 
states of Colorado and Wyoming, which now comprise the one District of 
Colorado. Collectors’ offices will be located at Denver, Colorado, and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


Connecticut and Rhode Island—Separate Collection Districts are created 
for the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island, which now comprise the one 
District of Connecticut. Collectors’ offices. will be located at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Providence, Rhode Island. 


‘ Maryland and Delaware—Separate Collection Districts are created for the 
states of Maryland and Delaware, which now comprise the one District of 
Maryland. Collectors’ offices will be located at Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Montana, Idaho and Utah—Separate Collection Districts are created for 
the states of Montana, Idaho and Utah, which now comprise the one District 
of Montana. Collectors’ offices will be located at Helena, Montana, Boise, Idaho, 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont—Separate Collection Districts are 
created for the states of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, which now 
comprise the one District of New Hampshire. Collectors’ offices will be 
located at Portland, Maine, Burlington, Vermont, and Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, this office being moved from Portsmouth to Manchester. 


North Dakota and South Dakota—Separate Collection Districts are created 
for the states of North Dakota and South Dakota, which now comprise the 
one District of North and South Dakota. Collectors’ offices will be located 
at Fargo, North Dakota, and Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS TO FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN 


[Announcing the signing of the peace treaty with Germany at Versailles, 
France. The message was cabled from France on June 28, 1919.] 


My Fellow Countrymen: The treaty of peace has been signed. If 
it is ratified and acted upon in full and sincere execution of its terms 
it will furnish the charter for a new order of affairs in the world. 

It is a severe treaty in the duties and penalties it imposes upon 
Germany, but it is severe only because great wrongs done by Germany 
are to be righted and repaired. 

It imposes nothing that Germany cannot do; and she can regain 
her rightful standing in the world by the prompt and honorable ful- 
fillment of its terms. And it is much more than a treaty of peace with 
Germany. It liberates great peoples who have never before been able 
to find the way to liberty. It ends, once for all, an old and intolerable. 
order under which small groups of selfish men could use the peoples 
of great empires to serve their own ambition for power and dominion, 
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It associates the free governments of the world in a permanent league 
in which they are pledged to use their united power to maintain peace 
by maintaining right and justice. 

It makes international law a reality supported by imperative sanc- 
tions. It does away with-the right of conquest and rejects the policy 
of annexation and substitutes a new order under which backward 
nations—populations which have not yet come to political conscious- 
ness—and peoples who are ready for independence but not yet quite 
prepared to dispense with protection and guidance—shall no more 
be subjected to the domination and exploitation of a stronger nation, 
but shall be put under the friendly direction and afforded the helpful 
assistance of governments which undertake to be responsible to the 
opinion of mankind in the execution of their task by accepting the 
direction of the League‘of Nations. 

‘It recognizes the inalienable rights of nationality; the rights of 
minorities and the sanctity of religious belief and practice. It lays 
the basis for conventions which shall free the commercial intercourse 
of the world from unjust and vexatious restrictions and for every 
sort of international co-operation that will serve to cleanse the life 
of the world and facilitate its common action in beneficent service of 
every kind. It furnishes guarantees such as were never given or even 
contemplated before for the fair treatment of all who labor at the 
daily tasks of the world. It is for this reason that I have spoken of it 
as a great charter for a new order of affairs. There is ground here 
for deep satisfaction, universal reassurance, and confident hope. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENATE 


{President Wilson left France on June 209, 1919, reaching the United States on 
July 8. On July 10 he addressed the Senate on the peace treaty, as follows :] 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

The treaty of peace with Germany was signed at Versailles on the 
twenty-eighth of June. I avail myself of the earliest opportunity to 
lay the treaty before you for ratification and to inform you with re- 
gard to the work of the conference by which that treaty was formu- 
lated. 

The treaty constitutes nothing /ess than a world settlement. It would 
not be possible for ne either to stimmarize or to construe its manifold 
provisions in an a dress which must of necessity be something less . 
than a treatise. My services and all the information I possess will be 
at your disposal and at the disposal of your Committee on Foreign 
Relations at any time, either informally or in session, as you may 
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prefer; and I hope that you will not hesitate to make use of them. 
I shall at this time, prior to your own study of the document, attempt 
only a general characterization of its scope and purpose. 

In one sense, no doubt, there is no need that I should report to you 
what was attempted and done at Paris. You have been daily cogni- 
zant of what was going on there,—of the problems with which the 
Peace Conference had to deal and of the difficulty of laying down 
straight lines of settlement anywhere on a field on which the old lines 
of international relationship and the new alike, followed so intricate 
a pattern and were for the most part cut so deep by historical cir- 
cumstances which dominated action even where it would have been 
best to ignore or reverse them. The cross currents of politics and of 
interest must have been evident to you. It would be presuming in me 
to attempt to explain the questions which arose or the many diverse 
elements that entered into them. I shall attempt something less ambi- 
tious than that and more clearly suggested by my duty to report to 
the Congress the part it seemed necessary for my colleagues and me 
to play as the representatives of the Government of the United States. 

That part was dictated by the role America had played in the war 
and by the expectations that had been created in the minds of the 
peoples with whom we had associated ourselves in that great struggle. 

The United States entered the war upon a different footing from 
every other nation except our associates on this side the sea. We 
entered it, not because our material interests were directly threatened 
or because any special treaty obligations to which we were parties 
had been involved, but only because we saw the supremacy, and even 
the validity, of right everywhere put in jeopardy and free govern- 
ment likely to be everywhere imperiled by the intolerable aggression 
of a power which respected neither right nor obligation and whose 
very system of government flouted the rights of the citizen as against 
the autocratic authority of his governors. And in the settlement of 
the peace we have sought no special reparation for ourselves, but only 
the restoration of right and the assurance of liberty everywhere that 
the effects of the settlement were to be felt. We entered the war as 
the disinterested champions of right and we interested ourselves in 
the terms of the peace in no other capacity. 

The hopes of the nations allied against the Central Powers were at 
a very low ebb when our soldiers began to pou: across the sea. There 
was everywhere amongst them, except in their stoutest spirits, a 
sombre foreboding of disaster. The war ended in November, eight 
months ago, but you have only to recall what was feared in midsum- 
mer last, four short months before the armistice, to realize what it 
was that our timely aid accomplished alike for their morale and their 
physical safety. That first, never-to-forgotten action at Chateau- | 
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Thierry had already taken place. Our redoubtable soldiers and ma- 
rines had already closed the gap the enemy had succeeded in opening 
for their advance upon Paris,—had already turned the tide of battle 
back towards the frontiers of France and begun the rout that was to 
save Europe and the world. Thereafter the Germans were to be 
always forced back, back, were never to thrust successfully forward 
again. And yet there was no confident hope. Anxious men and 
women, leading spirits of France, attended the celebration of the 
Fourth of July last year in Paris out of generous courtesy,—with no 
heart for festivity, little zest for hope. But they came away with 
something new at their hearts; they have themselves told us so. The 
mere sight of our men,—of their vigour, of the confidence that showed 
itself in every movement of their stalwart figures and every turn of 
their swinging march, in their steady comprehending eyes and easy 
discipline, in the indomitable air that added spirit to everything they 
did,—made everyone who saw them that memorable day realize that 
something had happened that was much more than a mere incident 
in the fighting, something very different from the mere arrival of 
fresh troops. A great moral force had flung itself into the struggle. 
The fine physical force of those spirited men spoke of something more 
than bodily vigor. They carried the great ideals of a free people 
at their hearts'and with that vision were unconquerable. Their very 
presence brought reassurance; their fighting made victory certain. 

They were recognized as crusaders, and as their thousands swelled 
to millions their strength was seen to mean salvation. And they were 
‘fit men to carry such a hope and make good the assurance it forecast. 
Finer men never went into battle; and their officers were worthy of 
them. This is not the occasion upon which to utter a eulogy of the 
armies America sent to France, but perhaps, since I am speaking of 
their mission, I may speak also of the pride I shared with every Ameri- 
can who saw or dealt with them there. They were the sort of men 
America would wish to be represented by, the sort of men every 
American would wish to claim as fellow-countrymen and comrades 
in a great cause. They were terrible in battle, and gentle and helpful 
out of it, remembering the mothers and the sisters, the wives and the 
little children at home. They were free men under arms, not for- 
getting their ideals of duty in the midst of tasks of violence. I am 
proud to have had the privilege of being associated with them and of 
calling myself their leader. 

But I speak now of what they meant to the men by whose sides they 
fought and to the people with whom they mingled with such utter 
simplicity, as friends who asked only to be of service. They were for 
all the visible embodiment of America. What they did made America 
and.all that she stood for a living reality in the thoughts not only of 
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the people of France but also of tens of millions of men and women 
throughout all the toiling nations of a world standing everywhere in 
peril of its freedom and of the loss of everything it held dear, in 
deadly fear that its bonds were never to be loosed, its hopes forever 
to be mocked and disappointed. 

And the compulsion of what they stood for was upon us who rep- 
resented America at the peace table. It was our duty to see to it that 
every decision we took part in contributed, so far as we were able 
to influence it, to quiet the fears and realize the hopes of the peoples 
who had been living in that shadow, the nations that had come by 
our assistance to their freedom. It was our duty to do everything 
that it was within our power to do to make the triumph of freedom 
and of right a lasting triumph in the assurance of which men might 
everywhere live without fear. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way,—promises 
which Governments had made to one another in the days when might 
and right were confused and the power of the victor was without 
restraint. Engagements which contemplated any dispositions of ter- 
ritory, any extensions of sovereignty that might seem to be to the 
interest of those who had the power to insist tpon them, had been 
entered into without thought of what the peoples concerned might 
wish or profit by; and these could not always be honorably brushed 
aside. It was not easy to graft the new order of ideas on the old, 
and some of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be 
bitter. But, with very few exceptions, the men who sat with us at 
the peace table desired’as sincerely as we did to get away from the 
bad influences, the illegitimate purposes, the demoralizing ambitions, 
the international counsels and expedients out of which the sinister 
designs of Germany had sprung as a natural growth. 

It had been our privilege to formulate the principles which were 
accepted as the basis of the peace, but they had been accepted, not 
because we had come in to hasten and assure the victory and in- 
sisted upon them, but because they were readily acceded to as the 
principles to which honorable and enlightened minds everywhere 
had been bred. They spoke the conscience of the world as well as the 
conscience of America, and I am happy to pay my tribute of respect 
and gratitude to the able, forward-looking men with whom it was 
my privilege to co-operate for their unfailing spirit of co-operation, 
their constant effort to accommodate the interests they represented 
to the principles we were all agreed upon. The difficulties, which 
- were many, lay in the circumstances, not often in the men. Almost 
without exception the men who led had caught the true and full 
vision of the problem of peace as an indivisible whole, a problem, 
not of mere adjustments of interests, but of justice and right action. 
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The atmosphere in which the Conference worked’ seemed created, 
not by the ambitions of strong governments, but by the hopes and 
aspirations of small nations and of peoples hitherto under bondage 
to the power that victory had shattered and destroyed. Two great ~ 
empires had been forced into political bankruptcy, and we were the 
receivers, Our task was not only to make peace with the Central 
Empires and remedy the wrongs their armies had done. The Central 
Empires had lived in open violation of many of the very rights for 
which the war had been fought, dominating alien peoples over whom 
they had no natural right to rule, enforcing, not obedience, but verita- 
ble bondage, exploiting those who were weak for the benefit of those 
who were masters and overlords only by force of arms. There could 
be no peace until the whole order of central Europe was set right. 

That meant that new. nations were to be created,—Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary itself. No part of ancient Poland had ever in 
any true sense become a part of Germany, or of Austria, or of Russia. 
Bohemia was alien in every thought and hope to the monarchy of 
which she had so long been an artificial part; and the uneasy part- 
nership between Austria and Hungary had been one rather of interest 
than of kinship or sympathy. The Slavs whom Austria had chosen 
to force into her empire on the south were kept to their obedience 
by nothing but fear. Their hearts were with their kinsmen in the 
Balkans. These were all arrangements of power, not arrangements 
of natural union or association. It was the imperative task of those 
who would make peace and make it intelligently to establish a new 
order which would rest upon the free choice of peoples rather than 
upon the arbitrary authority of Hapsburgs or Hohenzollerns. 

More than that, great populations bound by sympathy and actual 
kin to Rumania were also linked against their will to the conglomerate 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy or to other alien sovereignties, and it 
was part of the task of peace to make a new Rumania as well as a 
new Slavic state clustering about Serbia. 

And no natural frontiers could be found to these new fields of ad- 
justment and redemption. It was necessary to look constantly for- 
ward to other related tasks. The German colonies were to be disposed 
of. They had not been governed; they had been exploited merely, 
without thought of the interest or even the ordinary human rights of 
their inhabitants. 

The Turkish Empire, moreover, had fallen apart, as the Austro- 
Hungarian had. It had never had any real unity. It had been held 
together only by pitiless, inhuman force. Its peoples cried aloud 
for release, for succor from unspeakable distress, for all that the 
new day of hope seemed at last to bring within its dawn. Peoples 
hitherto in utter darkness were to be led out into the samé light and 
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given at last a helping hand. Undeveloped peoples and peoples ready 
for recognition but not yet ready to assume the full responsibilities 
of statehood were to be given adequate guarantees of friendly pro- 
tection, guidance, and assistance. 

And out of the execution of these great enterprises of liberty sprang 
opportunities to attempt what statesmen had never found the way 
before to do; an opportunity to throw safeguards about the rights of 
racial, national, and religious minorities by solemn international 
covenant; an opportunity to limit and regulate military establish- 
ments where they were most likely to be mischievous; an opportunity 
to effect a complete and systematic internationalization of waterways 
and railways which were necessary to the free economic life of more 
than one nation and to clear many of the normal channels of com- 
merce of unfair obstructions of law or of privilege; and the very 
welcome opportunity to secure for labor the concerted protection of 
definite international pledges of principle and practice. 

These were not tasks which the Conference looked about it to find 
and went out of its way to perform. They were inseparable from 
the settlements of peace. They were thrust upon it by circumstances 
which could not be overlooked. The war had created them. In all 
quarters of the world old established relationships had been dis- 
turbed or broken and affairs were at loose ends, needing to be mended 
or united again, but could not be made what they were before. They 
had to be set right by applying some uniform principle of justice or 
enlightened expediency. And they could not be adjusted by merely 
prescribing in a treaty what should be done. New states were to be 
set up which could not hope to live through their first period of weak- 
ness without assured support by the great nations that had consented 
to their creation and won for them their independence. I!l governed 
colonies could not be put in the hands of governments which were to 
act as trustees for their people and not as their masters if there was 
to be no common authority among the nations to which they were to 
be responsible in the execution of their trust. Future international 
conventions with regard to the control of waterways, with regard to 
illicit traffic of many kinds, in arms or in deadly drugs, or with re- 
gard to the adjustment of many varying international administra- 
tive arrangements could not be assured if the treaty were to provide 
no permanent common international agency, if its execution in such 
matters were to be left to the slow and uncertain processes of co- 
operation by ordinary methods of negotiation. If the Peace Con- 
ference itself was to be the end of co-operative authority and com- 
mon counsel among the governments to which the world was looking 
to enforce justice and give pledges of an enduring settlement, regions 
like the Sarre basin could not be put under a temporary administrative 
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regime which did not involve a transfer of political sovereignty and 
which contemplated a final determination of its political connections 
by popular vote to be taken at a distant date; no free city like Danzig 
could be created which was, under elaborate international guarantees, 
to accept exceptional obligations with regard to the use of its port and 
exceptional relations with a State of which it was not to form a part; 
properly safeguarded plebescites could not be provided for where 
populations were at some future date to make choice what sovereignty 
they would live under; no certain and uniform method of arbitration 
could be secured for the settlement of anticipated difficulties of final 
decision with regard to many matters dealt with in the treaty itself; 
the long-continued supervision of the task of reparation which Ger- 
many was to undertake to complete within the next generation might 
entirely break down; the reconsideration and revision of administra- 
tive arrangements and restrictions which the treaty prescribed but 
which it was recognized might not prove of lasting advantage or en- 
tirely fair if too long enforced would be impracticable. The promises 
governments were making to one another about the way in which 
labor was to be dealt with, by law not only but in fact as well, would 
remain a mere humane thesis if there was to be no common tribunal 
of opinion and judgnient to which liberal statesmen could resort for 
the influences which alone might secure their redemption. A league 
of free nations had become a practical necessity. Examine the treaty 
of peace and you will find that everywhere throughout its manifold 
provisions its framers have felt obliged to turn to the League of 
Nations as an indispensable instrumentality for the maintenance of 
the new order it has been their purpose to set up in the world,—the 
world of civilized men. 

That there should be a league of nations to steady the counsels and 
maintain the peaceful understandings of the world, to make, not 
treaties alone, but the. accepted principles of international law as 
well, the actual rule of conduct among the governments of the world, 
had been one of the agreements accepted from the first as the basis 
of peace with the Central Powers. The statesmen of all the belligerent 
countries were agreed that such a league must be created to sustain 
the settlements that were to be effected. But at first I think there 
was a feeling among some of them that, while it must be attempted, 
the formation of such a league was perhaps a counsel of perfection 
which practical men, long experienced in the world of affairs, must 
agree to very cautiously and with many misgivings. It was only as 
the difficult work of arranging an all-but-universal adjustment of 
the world’s affairs advanced from day to day from one stage of con- 
ference to another that it became evident to them that what they 
‘were seeking would be little more than something written upon paper, 
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to be interpreted and applied by such methods as the chances of pol- 
itics might make available if they did not provide a means of common 
counsel which all were obliged to accept, a common authority whose 
decisions would be recognized as decisions which all must respect. 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical among them turred 
more and more to the League as the authority through which inter- 
national action was to be secured, the authority without which, as 
they had come to see it, it would be difficult to give assured effect 
either to this treaty or to any other international undersanding upon 
which they were to depend for the maintenance of peace. The fact 
that the Covenant of the League was the first substantive part of the 
treaty to be worked out and agreed upon, while all else was in solu- 
tion, helped to make the formulation of the rest easier. The Confer- 
ence was, after all, not to be ephemeral. The concert of nations was 
to continue, under a definite Covenant which had been agreed upon 
and which all were convinced was workable. They could go forward 
with confidence to make arrangements intended to be permanent. 
The most practical of the conferees were at last the most ready to 
refer to the League of Nations the superintendence of all interests 
which did not admit of immediate determination, of all administrative 
problems which were to require a continuing oversight. What had 
seemed a counsel of perfection had come to seem a plain counsel 
of necessity. The League of Nations was the practical statesman’s 
hope of success in many of the most difficult things he was attempting 

And it had validated itself in the thought of every member of the 
‘Conference as something much bigger, much greater every way, than 
a mere instrument for carrying out the provisions of a particular 
treaty. It was universally recognized that all the peoples of the world 
demanded of the Conference that it should create such a continuing 
concert of free nations as would make wars of aggression and spoila- 
tion such as this that has just ended forever impossible. A cry had 
gone out from every home in every stricken land from which sons 
and brothers and fathers had gone forth to the great sacrifice that 
such a sacrifice should never again be exacted. It was manifest why 
it had been exacted. It had been exacted because one nation desired 
dominion and other nations had known no means of defense except 
armaments and alliances. War had lain at the heart of every ar- 
rangement of the Europe,—of every arrangement of the world,— 
_ that preceded the war. Restive peoples had been told that fleets and 
armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant peace; and they now knew 
that they had been lied to: that fleets and armies had been maintained 
to promote national ambitions and meant war. They knew that no old 
policy meant anything else but force, force,—always force. And they 
knew that it was intolerable. Every true heart in the world, and every . 
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enlightened judgment demanded that, at whatever cost of independent 
action, every government that took thought for its people or for jus- 
tice or for ordered freedom should lend itself to a new purpose and 
utterly destroy the old order of international politics. Statesmen 
might see difficulties, but the people could see none and could. brook 
no denial. A war in which they had been bled white to beat the ter- 
ror that lay concealed in every Balance of Power must not end in 
a mere victory of armseand a new balance. The monster that had 
resorted to arms must be put in chains that could not be broken. The 
united power of free nations must put a stop to aggression, and the 
world must be given peace. If there was not the will or the intelli- 
gence to accomplish that now, there must be another and a final war 
and the world must be swept clean of every power that could renew 
the terror. The League of Nations was not merely an instrument to 
adjust and remedy old wrongs under a new treaty of peace; it was 
the only hope for mankind. Again and again had the demon of war 
been cast out of the house of the peoples and the house swept clean 
by a treaty of peace; only to prepare a time when he would eritter in 
again with spirits worse than himself. The house must now be given 
a tenant who could hold it against all such. Convenient, indeed in- 
dispensable, as statesmen found the newly planned League of Na- 
tions to be for the execution of present plans of peace and reparation, 
they saw it in a new aspect before their work was finished. They 
saw it as the main object of the peace, as the only thing that could 
complete it or make it worth while. They saw it as the hope of the 
world, and that hope they did not dare to disappoint. Shall we or 
any other free people hesitate to accept this great duty? Dare we 
reject it and break the heart of the world? 

And so the result of the Conference of Peace, so far as Germany 
is concerned, stands complete. The difficulties encountered were 
very many. Sometimes they seemed insuperable. It was impossible 
to accommodate the interests of so great a body of nations,—inter- 
ests which directly or indirectly affected almost every nation in the 
world,—without many minor compromises. The treaty, as a result, 
is not exactly what we would have written. It is probably not what 
any one of the national delegations would have written. But results 
were worked out which on the whole bear test. I think that it will 
be found that the compromises which were accepted as inevitable 
nowhere cut to the heart of any principle. The work of the Confer- 
ence squares, as a whole, with the principles agreed upon as the basis 
of the peace as well as with the practical possibilities of the interna- 
tional situations which had to be faced and dealt with as facts. 

I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a special treaty 
with France, whose object is the temporary protection of France from 
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unprovoked aggression by the Power with whom this treaty of peace 
has been negotiated. Its terms link it with this treaty. I take the 
liberty, however, of reserving it for special explication on another 
occasion. 

The role which America was to play in the Conference seemed de- 
termined, as I have said, before my colleagues and I got to Paris,— 
determined by the-universal expectations of the nations whose repre- 
sentatives, drawn from all quarters of the globe, we were to deal 
with. It was universally recognized that America had entered the 
war to promote no private or peculiar interest of her own but only 
as the champion of rights which she was glad to share with free men 
and lovers of justice everywhere. We had formulated the principles 
upon which the settlement was to be made,—the principles upon 
which the armistice had been agreed to and the parleys of peace un- 
dertaken,—and no one doubted that our desire was to see the treaty 
of peace formulated along the actual lines of those principles——and 
desired nothing else. We were welcomed as disinterested friends. 
We were resorted to as arbiters in many a difficult matter. It was 
recognized that our material aid would be indispensable in the days 
to come, when industry and credit would have to be brought back 
to their normal operation again and communities beaten to the ground 
assisted to their feet once more, and it was taken for granted, I am 
proud to say, that we would play the helpful friend in these things 
as in all others without prejudice or favor. We were generously 
accepted as the unaffected champions of what was right. It was a 
very responsible role to play; but I am happy to report that the fine 


group of Americans who helped with their expert advice in each 


part of the varied settlements sought in every transaction to justify 
the high confidence reposed in them. 

And that confidence, it seems to me, is the measure of our oppor- 
tunity and of our duty in the days to come, in which the new hope of 
the peoples of the world is to be fulfilled or disappointed... The fact 
that America is the friend of the nations, whether they be rivals or 
associates, is no new fact; it is only the discovery of it by the rest of 
the world that is new. 

America may be said to have just reached her majority as a world 
power. It was almost exactly twenty-one years ago that the results 
of the war with Spain put us unexpectedly in possession of rich 
islands on the other side of the world and brought us into association 
with other governments in the control of the West Indies. It was 
regarded as a sinister and ominous thing by the statesmen of more 
than one European chancellory that we should have extended cur 
power beyond the confines of our continental dominions. They were 
accustomed to think of new neighbors as a new menace, of rivals as 
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watchful enemies. There were persons amongst us at home who 
looked with deep disapproval and avowed anxiety on.such extensions 
of our national authority over distant islands and over peoples whom 
they feared we might exploit, not serve and assist. But we have not 
exploited them. We have-been their friends and have sought to serve 
them. And our dominion has been a menace to no other nation. We 
redeemed our honor to the utmost in our dealings with Cuba. She 
is weak but absolutely free; and it is her trust in us that makes her 
free. Weak peoples everywhere stand ready to give us any authority 
among them that will assure them a like friendly oversight and direc- 
tion. They know that there is no ground for fear in receiving us as 
their mentors and guides, Our isolation was ended twenty years ago; 
and now fear of us is ended also, our counsel and association sought 
after and desired. There can be no question of our ceasing to be a 
world power. The only question is whether we can refuse the moral 
leadership that is offered us, whether we shall accept or reject the 
confidence of the world. 

The war and the Conference of Peace now sitting in Paris seem to 
me to have answered that question. Our participation in the war 
established our position among the nations and nothing but our own 
mistaken action can alter it. It was not an accident or a matter of 
sudden choice that we are no longer isolated and devoted to a policy 
which has only our own interest and advantage for its object. It was 
our duty to go in, if we were indeed the champions of liberty and of 
right. We answered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, so utterly 
without thought of what we spent of blood or treasure, so effective, so 
worthy of the admiration of true men everywhere, so wrought out 
of the stuff of all that was heroic, that the whole world saw at last, 
in the flesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted and vindicated, by 
a nation they had deemed material and now found to be compact of 
the spiritual forces that must free men of every nation from every 
unworthy bondage. It is thus that a new role and a new responsi- 
bility have come to this great nation that we honor and which we 
would all wish to lift to yet higher levels of service and achievement. 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. It has come about by no 
plan of our conceiving, but by the hand of God who led us into this 
way. We cannot turn back. We can only go forward, with lifted 
eyes and freshened spirit, to follow the vision. It was of this that 
we dreamed at our birth. America shall in truth show the way. The 
light streams upon the path ahead, and nowhere else. 


THE TREATY WITH GERMANY 


‘The preamble names as parties of the one part the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, described as the Five Allied and 
277 
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Associated Powers, and Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia, and Uruguay, 
who with the five above are described as the allied and associated powers, and 
on the other part, Germany. 

It states that: bearing in mind that on the request of the ythen Imperial 
German Government an armistice was granted on November 11, 1918, by the _ 
’ principal allied and associated powers in order that a treaty of peace might 
be concluded with her, and whereas the allied and associated powers, being 
equally desirous that the war in which they were successively involved directly 
or indirectly and which originated in the declaration of war by Austria-Hungary 
on July 28, 1914, against Servia, the declaration of war by Germany against 
Russia on August 1, 1914, and against France on August 3, 1914, and in the 
invasion of Belgium, should be replaced by firm, just, and durable peace, the 
plenipotentiaries (having communicated their full powers found in good and 
due form) have agreed as follows: 


From the coming into force of the present treaty the state of war will 
terminate. From the moment and subject to the provisions of this treaty, 
official relations with Germany, and with each of the German States, will be 
resumed by the allied and associated powers. 


Section I—Leacue or Nations. The Covenant of the League of Nations 
constitutes Section I of the peace treaty, which places upon the League many 
specific, in addition to its general, duties. It may question Germany at any 
time for a violation of the neutralized zone east of the Rhine as a threat against 
the world’s peace. It will appoint three of the five members of the Sarre Com- 
mission, overseee its regime, and carry out the plebiscite. It will appoint the 
High Commissioner of Danzig, guarantee the independence of the free city, 
and arrange for treaties between Danzig and Germany and Poland. It will 
work out the mandatory system to be applied to the former German colonies, 
and act as a final court in part of the plebiscites of the Belgian-German frontier, 
and in disputes as to the Kiel Canal, and decide certain of the economic and 
financial problems. An International Conference on Labor is to be held in 
October under its direction, and another on the international control of ports, 
waterways, and railways is foreshadowed. 


Section II—BounpariEs oF GerMANYy. Germany cedes to France Alsace- 
Lorraine, 5,600 square miles to the southwest, and to Belgium two small dis- 
tricts between Luxemburg and Holland, totaling 382 square miles. She also 
cedes to Poland the southeastern tip of Silesia beyond and including Oppeln, 
most of Posen, and West Prussia, 27,686 square miles, East Prussia being iso- 
lated from the main body by a part of Poland. She loses sovereignty over the 
northeastern tip of East Prussia, 40 square miles north of the river Memel, 
and the internationalized areas about Danzig, 729 square miles, and the Basin 
of the Sarre, 738 square miles, between the western border of the Rhenish 
Palatinate of Bavaria and the southeast corner of Luxemburg. The Danzig 
area consists of the V between the Nogat and Vistula Rivers made a W by 
the addition of a similar V on the west, including the city of Danzig. The 
southeastern third of East Prussia and the area between East Prussia and the 
Vistula north ofs latitude 53 degrees 3 minutes is to have its nationality de- 
termined by popular vote, 5,785 square miles, as is to be the case in part of 
Schleswig, 2,787 square miles. 


Section III—Belgiuwm. Germany is to consent to the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1839, by which Belgium was established as a neutral State, and to 
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agree in advance to any convention with which the allied and associated Powers 
may determine to replace them. She is to recognize the full sovereignty of 
Belgium over the contested territory of Moresnet and over part of Prussian 
Moresnet, and to renounce in favor of Belgium all rights over the circles of 
Eupen and Malmedy, the inhabitants of which are to be entitled within Six , 
months to protest against this change of sovereignty either in whole or in 
part, the final decision to be reserved to the League of Nations. A commission 
is to settle the details of the frontier, and various regulations for change of 
nationality are laid down. 


Luxemburg. Germany renounces her various treaties and conventions with 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, recognizes that it ceased to be a part of the 
German Zollyerein from January first, last, renounces all right of exploitation 
of the railroads, adheres to the abrogation of its neutrality, and accepts in ad- 
vance any international agreement as to it reached by the allied and associated | 
» powers. ‘ 


Left Bank of the Rhine. As provided in the military clauses, Germany will 
not maintain any fortifications or armed forces less than fifty kilometers to the 
east of the Rhine, hold any manoeuvres, nor maintain any works to facilitate 
mobilization. In case of violation, “she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the Powers who sign the present treaty and as intending to 
disturb the peace of the world.” “By virtue of the present treaty, Germany 
shall be bound to respond to any request for an explanation which the Council 
of the League of Nations may think it necessary to address to her.” 


Alsace-Lorraine. After recognition of the moral obligation to repair the 
wrong done in 1871 by Germany to France and the people of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the territories ceded to Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort are restored to 
France with their frontiers as before 1871, to date from the signing of the 
armistice, and to be free of all public debts. 

Citizenship is regulated by detailed provisions distinguishing those who are 
immediately restored to full French citizenship, those who have to make formal 
applications therefor, and those for whom naturalization is open after three 
years. The last named class includes German residents in Alsace-Lorraine, as 
distinguished from those who acquire the position of Alsace-Lorrainers as de- 
fined in the treaty. All public property and all private property of German 
ex-sovereigns passes to France without payment or credit. France is sub- 
stituted for Germany as regards ownership of the railroads and rights over 
concessions of tramway. The Rhine bridges pass to France with the obligation 
for their upkeep. 

For five years manufactured products of Alsace-Lorraine will be admitted 
to Germany free of duty to a total amount not exceeding in any year the aver- 
age of the three years preceding the war and textile materials may be imported 
from Germany to Alsace-Lorraine and re-exported free of duty. Contracts for 
electric power from the right bank must be continued for ten years. For seven 
years, with possible extension to ten, the ports of Kehl and Strassbourg shall 
be administered as a single unit by a French administrator appointed and 
supervised by the Central Rhine Commission. Property rights will be safe- 
guarded in both ports and equality of treatment as respects traffic assured the 
nationals, vessels, and goods of every country. 

Contracts between Alsace-Lorraine and Germans are maintained save for 
France’s right to annul on grounds of public interest. Judgments of courts 
hold in certain classes of cases while in others a judicial exequatur is first 
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required, Political condemnations during the war are null and void and the 
obligation to repay war fines is established as in other parts of allied territory. 

Various clauses adjust the general provisions of the treaty to special condi- 
tions of Alsace-Lorraine, certain matters of execution being left to conventions 
to be made between France and Germany. 


The Sarre. In compensation for the destruction of coal mines in Northern 
France and as payment on account of reparation, Germany cedes to France 
full ownership of the coal mines of the Sarre Basin with their subsidiaries, 
accessories and facilities. Their value will be estimated by the Reparation 
Commission and credited against that account. The French rights will be 
governed by German law in force at the armistice excepting war legislation, 
France replacing the present owners, whom Germany undertakes to indemnify. 
France will continue to furnish the present proportion of coal for local needs 
and contribute in just proportion to local taxes. The basin extends from the 
frontier of Lorraine as re-annexed to France north as far as Stwendel includ- 
ing on the west the valley of the Sarre as far as Sarre Holzbach and on the 
east the town of Homburg. 

In order tossecure the rights and welfare of the population and guarantee 
to France entire freedom in working the mines the territory will be governed 
by a commission appointed by the League of Nations and consisting of five 
members, one French, one a native inhabitant of the Sarre, and three repre- 
senting three different countries other than France and Germany. The League 
will appoint a member of the Commission as Chairman to act as executive 
of the commission. The commission will have all powers of government form- 
etly belonging to the German Empire, Prussia and Bavaria, will administer the 
railroads and other public services and have full power to interpret the treaty 
clauses. The local courts will continue, but subject to the Commission. Exist- 
ing German legislation will remain the basis of the law, but the Commission may 
make modification after consulting a local representative assembly which it 
will organize. It will have the taxing power but for local purposes only. New 
taxes must be approved by this assembly. Labor legislation will consider the 
wishes of the local labor organizations and the labor program of the League. 
French and other labor may be freely utilized, the former being free to belong 
to French unions. All rights acquired as to pensions and social insurance will 
be maintained by Germany and the Sarre Commission. 

There will be no military service but only a local gendarmerie to preserve 
order. The people will preserve their local assemblies, religious liberties, 
schools, and language, but may vote only for local assemblies. They will keep 
their present nationality except so far as individuals may change it. Those 
wishing to leave will have every facility with respect to their property. The 
territory will form part of the French customs system, with no export tax 
on coal and metallurgical products going to Germany nor on German products 
entering the basin and for five years no import duties on products of the basin 
going to Germany or German products coming into the basin. For local con- 
sumption French money may circulate without restriction. 

After fifteen years a plebiscite will be held by communes to ascertain the 
desires of the population as to continuance of the existing regime under the 
League of Nations, union with France or union with Germany. The right to 
vote will belong to all inhabitants over twenty resident therein at the signature. 
Taking into account the opinions thus expressed the League will decide the 
ultimate sovereignty. In any portion restored to Germany the German Govern- 
ment must buy out the French mines at an appraised valuation. If the Price is 
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not paid within six months thereafter this portion passes finally to France. If 
Germany buys back the mines the League will determine how much of the coal 
shall be annually sold to France, 


Section IV—German Austria. “Germany recognizes the total independence 
of German Austria in the boundaries traced.” 


Czecho-Slovakia. Germany recognizes the entire independence of the 
Czecho-Slovak State, including the autonomous territory of the Ruthenians 
south of the Carpathians, and accepts the frontiers of this State as to be 
determined, which in the case of the German frontier shall follow the frontier 
of Bohemia in 1914. The usual stipulations as to acquisition and change of 
nationality follow. 


Poland. Germany cedes to Poland the greater part of Upper Silesia, Posen 
and the province of West Prussia on the left bank of the Vistula. A field 
Boundary Commission of seven, five representing the allied and associated 
powers and one each représenting Poland and Germany, shall be constituted 
within fifteen days of the peace to delimit this boundary. Such special pro- 
visions, as are necessary to protect racial, linguistic or religious minorities 
and to protect freedom of transit and equitable treatment of commerce of 
other nations shall be laid down in a subsequent treaty between the principal 
allied and associated powers and Poland. 


East Prussia. The southern and the eastern frontier of East Prussia as 
touching Poland is to be fixed by plebiscites, the first in the regency of Allen- 
stein between the southern frontier of East Prussia and the northern frontier, 
or Regierungsbezirk Allenstein, from where it meets the boundary between 
East and West Prussia to its junction with the boundary between the circles 
of Oletsko and Augersburg, thence the northern boundary of Oletsko to its 
junction with the present frontier, and the second in the area comprising the 
circles of Stuhm and Rosenburg and the parts of the circles of Marienburg and 
Marienwerder east of the Vistula. 

In each case German troops and authorities will move out within fifteen 
days of the peace, and the territories of five members appointed by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, with the particular duty of arranging for a 
free, fair and secret vote. The commission will report the results of the 
plebiscites to the powers with a recommendation for the boundary, and will 
terminate its work as soon as the boundary has been laid down and the new 
authorities set up. é 

The principal allied and associated powers will draw up regulations assur- 
ing East Prussia full and equitable access to and use of the Vistula. A sub- 
sequent convention, of which the terms will be fixed by the principal allied and 
associated powers, will be entered into between Poland, Germany and Danzig, 
to assure suitable railroad communication across German territory on the right 
bank of the Vistula between Poland and Danzig, while Poland shall grant free 
passage from East Prussia to Germany. 


Danzig. Danzig and the district immediately about it is to be constituted 
into the “free city of Danzig” under the guarantee of the League of Nations. | 
A high commissioner appointed by the League and President of Danzig shall 
draw up a constitution in agreement with the duly appointed representatives of 
the city, and shall deal in the first instance with all differences arising between 
the city and Poland. The actual boundaries of the city shall be delimited by a 
commission appointed within six months from the peace and to include three 
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representatives chosen by the allied and associated powers, and one each by 
Germany and Poland. 

A convention, the terms of which shall be fixed by the principal allied 
and associated powers, shall be concluded between Poland and Danzig, which 
shall include Danzig within the Polish customs frontiers, through a free area in 
the port; insure to Poland the free use of all the city’s waterways, docks and 
other port facilities, the control and administration of the Vistula and the whole 
through railway system within the city, and postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communication between Poland and Danzig; provide against discrimination 
against Poles within the city, and place its foreign relations and the diplomatic 
protection of its citizens abroad in charge of Poland. 


Denmark. The frontier between Germany and Denmark will be fixed by the 
self-determination of the population. Ten days from the peace German troops 
and authorities shall evacuate the region north of the line running from the 
mouth of the Schlef, south of Kappel, Schleswig, and Friedrichstadt along the 
Eider to the North Sea south of Tonning; the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils shall be dissolved, and the territory administered by an international com- 
mission of five, of whom Norway and Sweden shall be invited to name two. 

The commission shall insure a free and secret vote in three zones. That 
between the German-Danish frontier and a line running south of the Island 
of Alsen, north of Flensburg, and south of Tondern to the North Sea north 
of the Island of Sylt, will vote as a union within three weeks after the evacua- 
tion. Within five weeks after this vote the second zone, whose southern bound- 
ary runs from the North Sea south of the Island of Fehr to the Baltic south of 
Sygum, will vote by communes. Two weeks after that vote the third zone 
running to the limit of evacuation will also vote by communes. ‘The inter- 
national commission will then draw a new frontier on the basis of these 
plebiscites and with due regard for geographical and economic conditions. 
Germany will renounce all sovereignty over territories north of this line in 
favor of the Associated Governments, who will hand them over to Denmark. 


Helgoland. The fortifications, military establishments, and harbors of the 
Islands of Helgoland and Dune are to be destroyed under the supervision of the 
Allies by German labor and at Germany’s expense. They may not be recon- 
structed, nor any similar fortification built in the future. 


Russia. Germany agrees to respect as permanent and inalienable the in- 
dependence of all territories which were part of the former Russian Empire, to 
accept the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk and other treaties entered into with 
the Maximalist Government of Russia, to recognize the full force of ali treaties 
entered into by the allied and associated powers with States which were a part 
of the former Russian Empire, and to recognize the frontiers as determined 
thereon. The allied and associated powers formally reserve the right of Russia 
to obtain restitution and reparation on the principles of the present treaty. 


Section V—GermMan Ricuts Ovursipe Europe. Outside Europe, Germany 
renounces all rights, titles, and privileges as to her own or her allies’ territories 
to all the allied and associated powers, and undertakes to accept whatever 
measures are taken by the five allied powers in relation thereto. 


Colonies and Overseas Possessions. Germany renounces in favor of the 
allied and associated powers her overseas possessions with all rights and titles 
therein. All movable and immovable property belonging to the German Empire, 
or to any German State, shafl pass to the Government exercising authority 
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therein. These Governments may make whatever provisions seem suitable for 
the repatriation of German nationals and as to the conditions on which German 
subjects of European origin shall reside, hold property, or carry on business. 
Germany undertakes to pay reparation for damages suffered by French nationals 
in Kamerun or its frontier zone through the acts of German civil and military 
authorities and of individual’Germans from the ist of January, 1900, to the Ist 
of August, 1914. Germany renounces all rights under the convention of the 
4th of November, 1911, and the 29th of September, 1912, and undertakes to 
pay to France in accordance with an estimate presented and approved by the 
Repatriation Commission all deposits, credits, advances, etc., thereby secured. 
Germany undertakes to accept and observe any provisions by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers as to the trade in arms and spirits in Africa as well as to the 
General Act of Berlin of 1885 and the General Act of Brussels in 1890. Diplo- 
matic protection to inhabitants of former German colonies is to be given by 
the Governments exercising authority. , 


China. Germany renounces in favor of China all privileges and indemnities 
resulting from the Boxer Protocol of 1901, and all buildings, wharves, bar- 
racks for munitions of warships, wireless plants, and other public property ex- 
cept diplomatic or consular establishments. in the German concessions of 
Tientsin and Hankow and in other Chinese territory except Kiao-Chau and 
agrees to return to China at her own expense all the astronomical instruments 
seized in 1900 and 1901. China will, however, take no measures for disposal of 
German property in the legation quarter at Peking without the consent of the 
Powers signatory to the Boxer Protocol. 

Germany accepts the abrogation of the concessions’at Hankow and Tientsin, 
China agreeing to open them to international use. Germany renounces all 
claims against China or any allied and associated Government for the internment 
or repatriation of her citizens in China and for the seizure or liquidation ofi 
German interests there since August 14, 1917. She renounces in favor of Great 
Britain her State property in the British concession at Canton and of France 
and China jointly the property of the German school in the French concession at 
Shanghai. 


Siam. Germany recognizes that all agreements between herself ‘and Siam, 
including the right of extra-territoriality, ceased July 22, 1917. All German 
public property, except consular and diplomatic premises, passes without com- 
pensation to Siam. German private property is to be dealt with in accordance 
with the economic clauses. Germany waives all claims against Siam for the 
seizure and condemnation of her ships, liquidation of her property, or intern- 
ment of her nationals. 


Liberia. Germany renounces all rights under the international arrange- 
ments of 1911 and 1912 regarding Liberia, more particularly the right to 
nominate a receiver of the customs, and disinterests herself in any further 
negotiations for the rehabilitation of Liberia. She regards as abrogated all 
commercial treaties and agreements between herself and Liberia and recognizes 
Liberia’s right to determine the status and condition of the re-establishment of 
Germans in Liberia. 


Morocco. Germany renounces all her rights, titles, and privileges under the 
Act of Algeciras and the Franco-German agreements of 1909 and grt, and 
under all treaties and arrangements with the Sherifian Empire. She under- 
takes not to intervene in any negotiations as to Morocco between France and 
other Powers, accepts all the consequences of the French protectorate and re- 
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ounces the capitulations; the Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty 
of action in regard to German nationals, and all German protected persons 
shall be subject to the common law. All movable and immovable German 
property, including mining rights, may be sold at public auction, the proceeds 
to be paid to the Sherifian Government and deducted from. the reparation ac- 
count. Germany is also required to relinquish her interests in the State Bank 
of Morocco. All Moroccan goods entering Germany shall have the same privi- 
lege as French goods. 


Egypt. Germany recognizes the British Protectorate over Egypt declared 
on December 18, 1914, and renounces as from August 4, 1914 the capitulation 
and all the treaties, agreements, etc., concluded by her with Egypt. She under- 
takes not to intervene in any negotiations about Egypt between Great Britain 
and other Powers. There are provisions for jurisdiction over German nationals 
and property and for German consent to any changes which may be made 
in relation to the Commission of Public Debt. Germany consents to the trans- 
fer to Great Britain of the powers given to the late Sultan of Turkey for 
securing the free navigation of the Suez Canal. Arrangements for property 
belonging to German nationals in Egypt are made similar to those in the case 
of Morocco and other countries. Anglo-Egyptian goods entering Germany 
shall enjoy the same treatment as British goods. 


Turkey and Bulgaria. Germany accepts all arrangements which the Allied 
and Associated Powers make with Turkey and Bulgaria with reference to any 
rights, privileges or interests claimed in those countries by Germany or her 
nationals and not dealt with elsewhere. 


Shantung. Germany cedes to Japan all rights, titles, and privileges, notably 
as to Kiao-Chau, and the railroads, mines, and cables acquired by her treaty 
with China of March 6, 1897, by and other agreements as to Shantung. All 
German rights to the railroad from Tsing-tao to Tsinan-fu, including all facili- 
ties and mining rights and rights of exploitation, pass equally to Japan, and 
the cables from Tsing-tao to Shanghai and Che-foo, the cables free of all 


__ charges. All German State property, movable and immovable, in Kiao- Chau 


is acquired by Japan free of all charges. 


Section VI—Miuritary, Navat anp Air—Military Forces. The demobiliza- 
tion of the German Army must take place within two months of the peace. Its 
strength may not exceed 100,000, including 4,000 officers, with not over seven 
divisions of infantry and three of cavalry, and to be devoted exclusively to 
maintenance of internal order and control of frontiers. Divisions may not be 
grouped under more than two army corps headquarters staffs. The German 
General Staff is abolished. The army administrative service, consisting of 
civilian personnel not included in the number of effectives, is reduced to one- 
tenth the toal in the 1913 budget. Employes of the German States, such as 
customs officers, first guards, and coast guards, may not exceed the number in 
1913. Gendarmes and local police may be increased only in accordance with the 
growth of population. None of these may be assembled for military training. 


Armaments. All establishments for the manufacturing, preparation, storage, 
or design of arms and munitions of war, except those specifically excepted, 
must be closed within three months of the peace, and their personnel dismissed. 
The exact amount of armament and munitions allowed Germany is laid down 
in detail tables, all in excess to be surrendered or rendered useless. The .manu- 
facture or importation of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases and all 
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analogous liquids is forbidden as well as the importation of arms, munitions, 


and war materials. Germany may not manufacture such materials for foreign 
governments. 


Conscription. Conscription is abolished in Germany. The enlisted personnel 
must be maintained by voluntary enlistment for terms of twelve consecutive 
years, the number of discharges before the expiration of that term not in any 
year to exceed 5 per cent of the total effectives. Officers remaining in the 
service must agree to serve to the age of 45 years, and newly appointed officers 
must agree to serve actively for twenty-five years. 

No military schools except those absolutely indispensable for the units al- 
lowed shall exist in Germany two months after the peace. No associations such 
as societies of discharged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, educational estab- 


lishments or universities may occupy themselves with military matters. All 
measures of molibilization are forbidden, 


Foritresses. All fortified works, fortresses, and field works situated in Ger- 
man territory within a zone of fifty kilometers east of the Rhine will be dis- 
mantled within three months. The construction of any new fortifications there 


is forbidden. The fortified works on the southern and eastern frontiers, how- 
ever, may remain, 


Control. Inter-Allied commissions of control will see to the execution of 
the provisions for which a time limit is set, the maximum named being three 
months. They may establish headquarters at the German seat of Government 
and go to any part of Germany desired. Germany must give them complete 
facilities, pay their expenses, and also the expenses of execution of the treaty, 
including the labor and material necessary in demolition, destruction or sur- 
render of war equipment. 


Naval. The German navy must be demobilized within a period of two 
months after the peace. Germany will be allowed 6 small battleships, 6 light 
cruisers, 12 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats, and no submarines, either military or 
commercial, with a personnel of 15,000 men, including officers, and no reserve 
force of any character. Conscription is abolished, only voluntary service being 
permitted, with a minimum period of 25 years’ service for officers and 12 for 
men. No member of the German mercantile marine will be permitted any 
naval training. 

All German vessels of war in foreign ports and the German high seas fleet 
interned at Scapa Flow will be surrendered, the final disposition of these ships 
to be decided upon by the allied and associated powers. Germany must sur- 
render 42 modern destroyers, 50 modern torpedo boats, and all submarines, 
with their salvage vessels. All war vessels under construction, including sub- 
marines, must be broken up. War vessels not otherwise provided for are to 
be placed in reserve, or used for commercial purposes. Replacement of ships 
except those lost can take place only at the end of 20 years for battleships and 15 
years for destroyers. The largest armored ship Germany will be permitted will 
be 10,000 tons. 

Germany is required to sweep up the mines in the North Sea and the Baltic 

' Sea, as decided upon by the Allies. All German fortifications in the Baltic, 
defending the passages through the belts, must be demolished. Other coasts 
defenses are permitted, but the number and calibre of the guns must not be 
increased. 


Wireless. During a period of three months after the peace German high 
. power wireless stations at Nauen, Hanover, and Berlin will not be permitted 
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to send any message except for commercial purposes, and under supervision of 
the allied and associated Governments, nor may any more such stations be 
constructed. as : 


Cables. Germany renounces all title to specified cables, the value of such 
-5 were privately owned being credited to her against reparation indebtedness. 

Germany will be allowed to repair German submarine cables which have been 
cut but are not being utilized by the allied powers, and also portions of cables 
which, after having been cut, have been removed, or are at any rate not being 
utilized by any one of the allied and associated powers. In such cases, the 
cables, or portions of cables, removed or utilized remain the property of the 
allied and associated powers, and accordingly fourteen cables or parts of cables 
are specified which will not be restored to Germany. 


Air. The armed forces of Germany must not include any military or naval 
air forces except for not over 100 unarmed seaplanes to be retained till October 
t to search for suhmarine mines. No dirigibles shall be kept. The entire air 
personnel is to be demobilized within two months, except for 1,000 officers and 
men retained till October. No aviation grounds or dirigible sheds are to be 
allowed within 150 kilometers of the Rhine, on the eastern or southern frontiers, 
existing installations within these limits to be destroyed. The manufacture of 
aircraft and parts of aircraft is forbidden for six months. All military and 
naval aeronautical material under a most exhaustive definition must be sur- 
rendered within three months, except for the too seaplanes already specified. 


Prisoners of War. The repatriation of German prisoners and interned civil- 
ians is to be carried out without delay and at Germany’s. expense by a commis- 
sion composed of representatives of the Allies and Germany. Those under 
sentence for offenses against discipline are to be repatriated without regard to 
the completion of their. sentences. Until Germany has surrendered persons 
guilty of offenses against the laws and customs of war, the Allies have the 
right to retain selected German officers. The Allies may deal at their own dis- 
cretion with German nationals who do not desire to be repatriated, all repatria- 
tion being conditional on the immediate release of any allied subjects still in 
Germany. Germany is to accord facilities to commissions of inquiry in collect- 
ing information in regard to missing prisoners of war and of imposing penalties 
on German officials who have concealed allied nationals. Germany is to restore 
all property belonging to allied prisoners. There is to be a reciprocal exchange 
of information as to dead prisoners and their graves. 


Graves. Both parties will respect and maintain the graves of soldiers and 
sailors buried on their territories, agree to recognize and assist any commission 
charged by any allied or associated Government with identifying, registering, 
maintaining or erecting suitable monuments over the graves, and to afford to 
each other all facilities for the repatriation of the remains of their soldiers. 


Section VII—Responsisiities. “The allied and associated powers publicly 
‘arraign William II of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, not for an 
offense against criminal law, but for a supreme offense against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties.” ‘ 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be requested of Holland and a special | 
tribunal set up, composed of one judge from each of the five great powers, 
with full guarantee of the right of defense. It is to be guided “by the highest 
motives of international policy with a view of vindicating the solemn obliga- 
tions of international undertakings and the validity of international eee 
and will fix the punishment it feels should be rio a - 
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Persons accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws and cus- 
toms of war are to be tried and punished by military tribunals under military 
law. If the charges affect nationals of only one State, they will be tried before 
a tribunal of that State; if they affect nationals of several States, they will be 
tried before joint tribunals of the States. concerned. Germany shall hand over 
to the associated Governments, either jointly or severally, all persons so accused 
and all documents and information necessary to insure full knowledge of the 
incriminating acts, the discovery of the offenders, and the just appreciation of 
the responsibility. The Judge presiding will be entitled to name his own counsel. 


Section VIII—Reparation anp Restitution. “The allied and associated 
Governments affirm, and Germany accepts, the responsibility of herself and her 
allies for causing all the loss and damage to which the allied and associated 
Governments and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her allies.” 

The total obligation of Germany to pay as defined in the category of damages 
is to be determined and notified to her after a fair hearing, and not later than 
May I, 1921, by an interallied Reparation Commission. 

At the same time a schedule of payments to discharge the obligation within 
thirty years shall be presented. These payments are subject to postponement 
in certain contingencies. Germany irrevocably recognizes the full authority of 
this commission, agrees to supply it with all the necessary information and to 
pass legislation to effectuate its findings. She further agrees to restore to the 
allies cash and certain articles which can be identified. 

As an immediate step toward restoration Germany shall pay within two years 
one thousand million pounds sterling in either gold, goods, ships, or other spe- 
cific forms of payment--this sum being included in, and not additional to, the 
first thousand million bond issue referred to below, with the understanding that 
certain expenses, such as those of the armies of occupation and payments for 
food and raw materials, may be deducted at the discretion of the Allies. 

Germany further binds herself to repay all sums borrowed by Belgium from 
her allies as a result of Germany’s violation of the treaty of 1839 up to No- 
vember II, 1918, and for this purpose will issue at once and hand over to the 
Reparation Commission 5 per cent gold bonds falling due in 1926. 

While the allied and associated Governments recognize that the resources 
of Germany are not adequate, after taking into account permanent diminution 
of such resources which will result from other treaty claims, to make complete 
reparation for all such loss and damages, they require her to make compensation 
for all damages caused to civilians under seven main categories: 

(a) Damages by personal injury to civilians caused by acts of war, directly 
or indirectly, including bombardment-from the-air.- = es 
.. (b) Damages caused by civilians, including exposure at sea, ‘vebaling from 
acts of cruelty ordered by the enemy, and to Civilians. in- the ‘occupied digs oe 

-(c) Damages caused by maltreatment of prisoners. 

(d) - Damages to the Allied peoples represented. by- pensions and schavsncant 
allowances, capitalized at the signature of this treaty. . : 

(e) Damages to property other than naval or military materials. 

. (f) Damages to civilians by being forced to labor. 

i Xg) Damages in the form of levies or fines imposed. by the enemy. 

In periodically estimating Germany’s capacity to pay, the Reparation Com- 
mission shall examine the German system of taxation, first to the end that the 
sums for reparation which Germany is required to pay shall become a charge 
upon all her revenues prior to that. for the service or discharge of any domestic 
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loan; and secondly, so as to satisfy itself that in general the German scheme 
of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately as that of any of the powers repre- 
sented on the commission. 

The measures which the allied and associated powers shall have the right 
to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Germany agrees 
not to regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial prohibitions 
and reprisals and in general such other measures as the respective Governments 
may determine to be ‘necessary in the circumstances. 

The commission shall consist of one representative each of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, a representative of Servia 
or Japan taking the place of the Belgian representative when the interests of 
either country are particularly affected, with all other allied powers entitled, 
when their claims are under consideration, to the right of representation with- 
out voting power. It shall permit Germany to give evidence regarding her 
capacity to pay, and shall assure her a just opportunity to be heard. It shall 
make its permanent headquarters at Paris, establish its own procedure and per- 
sonnel; have general control of the whole reparation problem; and become the 
exclusive agency of the Allies for receiving, holding, selling, and distributing 
reparation payments. Majority vote shall prevail, except that unanimity is re- 
quired on questions involving the sovereignty of any of the Allies, the cancella- 
tion of all or part of Germany’s obligations, the time and manner of selling, 
distributing, and negotiating bonds issued by Germany, and postponement be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 of annual payments beyond 1930 and any postponement 
after 1926 for a period of more than three years of the application of a dif- 
ferent method of measuring damage than in a similar former case, and the 
interpretation of provisions. Withdrawal from representation is permitted on 
twelve months’ notice. 

The Commission may require Germany to give from time to time by way 
of guarantee, issues of bonds or other obligations to cover such claims as are 
not otherwise satisfied. In this connection and on account of the total amount 
of claims, bond issues are presently to be required of Germany in acknowledg- 
ment of its debt as follows: 20,000,000,000 marks gold, payable not later than 
May I, 1921, without interest; 40,000,000,000 marks gold bearing 2% per cent 
interest between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter 5 per cent, with a 1 per cent 
sinking fund payment beginning 1926; and an undertaking to deliver 40,000,000,- 
ooo marks gold bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent, under terms to be fixed 
by the Commission. 

Interest on Germany’s debt will be 5 per cent, unless otherwise determined 
by the Commission in the future, and payments that are not made in gold may 
“be accepted by the Commission in the form of properties, commodities, busi- 
nesses, rights, concessions, etc.” Certificates of beneficial interest, representing 
either bonds or goods delivered by Germany, may be issued by the Commis- 
sion to the interested Powers, no Power being entitled, however, to have its 
certificates divided into more than five pieces. As bonds are distributed and 
pass from the control of the Commission, an amount of Germany’s debt equiva- 
lent to their par value is to be considered as liquidated. 


Shipping. The German Government recognizes the right of the Allies to 
the replacement, ton for ton and class for class, of all merchant ships and fish- 
ing boats lost or damaged owing to the war, and agrees to cede to the Allies all 
German merchant ships of 1,600 tons gross and upward; one-half of her ships 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons gross, and one-quarter of her steam trawlers and 
other fishing boats. These ships are to be delivered within two months to the 
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Reparations Commission together with documents of title evidencing the trans- 
fer of the ships free from encumbrance. 

“As an additional part of reparation,’ the German Government further 
agrees to build merchant ships for the account of the Allies to the amount of 
not exceeding 200,000 tons gross annually during the next five years. 

All ships used for inland navigation taken by Germany from the Allies are 
to be restored within two months, the amount of loss not covered by such 


restitution to be made up by the cession of the German river fleet up to 20 per 
cent thereof. 


Dyestuffs and Chemical Drugs. In order to effect payment by deliveries in 
kind, Germany is required, for a limited number of years, varying in the case 
of each, to deliver coal, coal-tar products, dyestuffs and chemical drugs, in 
specific amounts to the Reparations Commission. The Commission may so 
modify the conditions of delivery as not to interfere unduly with Germany’s 
industrial requirements.. The deliveries of coal are based largely upon the 
principle of making good diminutions in the production of the Allied countries 
resulting from the war. 

Germany accords option to the Commission on dyestuffs and chemical drugs, 
including quinine, up to 50 per cent of the total stock in Germany at the 
time the treaty comes into force, and similar option during each six months 
to the end of 1924 up to 25 per cent of the previous six months’ output. 


Devastated Areas. Germany undertakes to devote her economic resources 
directly to the physical restoration of the invaded areas. The Reparations 
Commission is authorized to require Germany to replace the destroyed articles 
by the delivery of animals, machinery, etc., existing in Germany, and to manu- 
facture materials required for reconstruction purposes; all with due considera- 
tion for Germany’s essential domestic requirements. 

Germany is to deliver annually for ten years to France coal equivalent to 
the difference between the annual pre-war output of the Nord and Pas de Calais 
mines and the annual production during the above ten-year period. Germany 
further gives options over ten years for delivery of 7,000,000 tons of coal per 
year to France in addition to the above, of 8,000,000 tons to Belgium and of an 
amount rising from 4,500,000 tons in 1919 to 1920 to 8,500,000 in 1923 to 1924 
to Italy at prices to be fixed as prescribed in the treaty. Coke may be taken 
in place of coal in the ration of three tons to four. Provision is also made 
for delivery to France over three years of benzol, coal tar, and of ammonia. 
The Commission has powers to postpone or annul the above deliveries should 
they interfere unduly with the industrial requirements of Germany. 

Germany is to restore within six months the Koran of the Caliph Othman, 
formerly at Medina, to the King of the Hedjaz, and the skull of the Sultan 
Okwawa, formerly in German East Africa, to his Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

The German Government is also to restore to the French Government cer- 
tain papers taken by the German authorities in 1870, belonging then to M. 
Reuher, and to restore the French flags taken during the war of 1870 and 1871. 

As reparation for the destruction of the Library of Louvain Germany is 
to hand over manuscripts, early printed books, prints, etc., to the equivalent of 
those destroyed. 

In addition to the above Germany is to hand over to Belgium wings, now 
in Berlin, belonging to the altar-piece of “The Adoration of the Lambs,” by 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, the center of which is now in the Church of St. 


~ 
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Bavon at Ghent, and the wings, now in Berlin and Munich, of. the altar-piece 
of “The Last Supper,” by Dirk Bouts, *the center of which belongs to. the 
Church. of St. Peter at Louvain. erey 4 


Finance. Powers to which German territory is ceded will assume a certain 
portion of the German pre-war debt, the amount to be fixed by the Reparations 
Commission on the basis of the ratio between the revenue of the ceded territory 
and Germany’s total revenues for the three years preceding the war. In view, 
however, of the special circumstances under which Alsace-Lorraine was sepa- 
rated from France in 1871, when Germany refused to accept any part of the 
French public debt, France will not assume any part of Germany’s pre-war 
debt there, nor will Poland share in certain German debts incurred for the 
oppression of Poland. If the value of the German public property in ceded 
territory exceeds the amount of debt assumed, the States to which property is 
ceded will give credit on reparation for the excess, with the exception of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Mandatory powers will not assume any German debts or 
give any credit for German Government property. Germany renounces all 
right of representation on, or control of State banks, commissions, or other 
similar international financial and economic organizations. 

Germany is required to pay the total cost of the armies of occupation from 
the date of the armistice so long as they are maintained in German territory, this 
cost to be a first charge on her resources. The cost of reparation is the next 
charge, after making such provisions for payments for imports as the Allies 
may deem necessary. ; 

Germany is to deliver to the allied and associated powers all sums deposited 
in Germany by Turkey and. Austria-Hungary in connection with the financial 
support extended by her to them during the war, and to transfer to the Allies all 
claims against Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, or Turkey in connection with agree- 
ments made during the war. Germany confirms the renunciation of the Treaties 
of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk. 

On the request of the Reparation Commission, Germany will expropriate 
any rights or interests of her nationals in public utilities in ceded territories or 
those administered by mandatories, and in Turkey, China, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, and transfer them to the Reparations Commission, 
which will credit her with their value. Germany guarantees to repay to Brazil 
the’ fund arising from the sale of Sao Paulo coffee ses she refused to allow 
Brazil to withdraw from Germany. 


Section IX. This section provides for the enforcement of the international 
legislation against the opium trade and the safeguarding of the activities of 
the religious missions in the ceded territory, Germany renouncing all claims’ 
concerning such missions. . 


Section X—Economic Crauses—Customs. For a period of six months 
Germany shall impose no tariff duties higher than the lowest in force in 1914, 
and for certain agricultural products, wines, vegetable oils, artificial silk, and 
washed or scoured wool this restriction obtains for two and a half years more. 
For five years, unless further extended by the League of Nations, Germany 
must give most favored nation treatment to the allied and associated powers. 
She shall impose no customs tariff for five years on goods originating in Alsace- 
Lorraine; and fot three years on goods originating in former German territory 
ceded to Poland with the right of observation of a similar exception for 
Luxemburg. 
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Shipping. Shipping of the allied and associated powers shall for five years 
and thereafter under condition of reciprocity, unless the League of Nations 
otherwise decides, enjoy the same right in German ports as German vessels, 
and have most favored nation treatment in fishing, coasting trade, and towage 
even in territorial waters. Ships of a country having no seacoast may be 
registered at some one place within its territory. 


Unfair Competition. Germany undertakes to give the trade of the allied and 
associated powers adequate-.safeguards against unfair competition, and in 
particular to suppress the use of false wrappings and markings, and on con- 
dition of reciprocity to respect the laws and judicial decisions of allied and 
associated States in respect of regional appellations of wines and spirits. 


Treatment of Nationals. Germany shall impose no exceptional taxes or 
restrictions upon the nationals of allied and associated States for a period of 
five years and, unless the League of Nations acts, for an additional five years 
German nationality shall not continue to attach to a person who has become a 
national of an allied or associated State. 


Multilateral Conventions. Some forty multilateral conventions are renewed 
between Germany and the allied and associated powers, but special conditions 
are attached to Germany’s readmission to several. As to postal and telegraphic 
conventions Germany must not refuse to make reciprocal agreements with the 
new States. She must agree as respects the radio-telegraphic convention to 
provisional rules to be communicated to her, and adhere to the new convention 
when formulated. In the North Sea fisheries and North Sea liquor traffic con- 
vention, rights of inspection and police over Allied and associated fishing boats 
shall be exercised for at least five years only by vessels of these Powers. As 
to the international railway union she shall adhere to the new convention when 
formulated. China, as to the Chinese customs tariff arrangement of 1905 re- 
garding Whangpoo, and the Boxer indemnity of 1901; France, Pc-tugal, and 
Roumania, as to The Hague Convention of 1903, relating to civil procedure, 
and Great Britain and the United States as to Article III of the Samoan Treaty 
of 1899, are relieved of all obligations toward Germany. 


Bilateral Treaties. Each allied and associated State may renew any treaty 
with Germany in so far as consistent with the peace treaty by giving notice 
within six months. Treaties entered into by Germany since August I, I914, 
with other enemy States, and before or since that date with Roumania, Russia, 
and governments representing parts of Russia are abrogated, and concessions 
granted under pressure by Russia to German subjects are annulled. The allied 
and associated States are to enjoy most favored nation treatment under 
treaties entered into by Germany and other enemy States before August 1, 
1914, and under treaties entered into by Germany and neutral States during 
the war. 


Pre-War Debts. A system of clearing houses is to be created within three 
months, one in Germany and one in each allied and associated State which 
adopts the plan for the payment of pre-war debts, including those arising from 
contracts suspended by the war. For the adjustment of the proceeds of the 
liquidation of énemy property and the settlement of other obligations each 
participating State assumes responsibility for the payment of all debts. owing 
by its nationals to nationals of the enemy States, except in cases. of pre-war 
insolvency of the debtor. The proceeds of the sale of private enemy property 
in each participating State may be used to pay the debts owed to the nationals 
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of that State, direct payment from debtor to creditor and all communications 
relating thereto being prohibited. Disputes may be settled by arbitration by 
the courts of the debtor country, or by the m’xed arbitral tribunal. Any ally or 
associated power may, however, decline to participate in this system by giving 
Germany six months’ notice. 


Enemy Property. Germany shall restore or pay for all private enemy prop- 
erty seized or damaged by her, the amount of damages to be fixed by the mixed 
arbitral tribunal. The allied and associated States may liquidate German private 
property within their territories as compensation for property of their na- 
tionals not restored or paid for by Germany. For debts owed to their nationals 
by German nationals and for other claims against Germany, Germany is to com- 
pensate its nationals for such losses and to deliver within six months all docu- 
ments relating to property held by its nationals in allied and associated States. 
All war legislation as to enemy property rights and interests is confirmed and 
all claims by Germany against the allied or associated Governments for acts 
under exceptional war measures abandoned. 

Pre-war contracts between allied and associated nationals excepting the 
United States, Japan, and Brazil and German nationals are cancelled except 
for debts for accounts already performed. 


Agreements. For the transfer of property where the property had already 
passed, leases of land and houses, contracts of mortgages, pledge or lien, mining 
concessions, contracts with governmen:s and insurance contracts, mixed arbitral 
tribunals shall be established of three members, one chosen by Germany, one 
by the allied and associated States and the third by agreement, or, failing which, 
by the President of Switzerland. They shall have jurisdiction over all disputes 
as to contracts concluded before the present peace treaty. 

Fire insurance contracts are not considered dissolved by the war, even if 
premiums have not been paid, but lapse at the date of the first annual premium 
falling due three months after the peace. Life insurance contracts may be re- 
stored by payments of accumulated premiums with interest, sums falling due 
on such contracts during the war to be recoverable with interest. Marine in- 
surance contracts are dissolved by the outbreak of war except where the risk 
insured against had already been incurred. Where the risk had not attached, 
premiums paid are recoverable, otherwise premiums due and sums due on losses 
are recoverable. Reinsurance treaties are abrogated unless invasion has made 
it impossible for the reinsured to find another reinsurer. Any allied or asso- 
ciated power, however, may cancel all the contracts running between its nationals 
and a German life insurance company, the latter being obligated to hand over 
the proportion of its assets attributable to such policies. 


Industrial Property. Rights as to industrial, literary, and artistic property 
are re-established. The special war measures of the allied and associated powers 
are ratified and the right reserved to impose conditions on the use of German 
patents and copyrights when in the public interests. Except as between the 
United States and Germany, pre-war licenses and rights to sue for infringe- 
ments committed during the war are cancelled. 


Section XI—AerriaL Navication. Aircraft of the allied and associated 
powers shall have full liberty of passage and landing over and in German terri- 
tory, equal treatment with German planes as to use of German airdromes, and 
with most favored nation planes as to internal commercial traffic in Germany. 
Germany agrees to accept allied certificates of nationality, airworthiness, com- 
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petency or licenses and to apply the convention relative to aerial navigation 
concluded between the allied and associated powers to her own aircraft over 
her own territory. These rules apply until 1923, unless Germany has since been 
admitted to the League of Nations or to the above convention. 


Section XII—FReEpoM or Transit, Germany must grant freedom of transit 
through her territories by mail or water to persons, goods, ships, carriages, and 
mails from or to any of the allied or associated powers, without customs or 
transit duties, undue delays, restrictions, or discriminations based on nationality, 
means of transport, or place of entry or departure. Goods in transit shall be 
assured all possible speed of journey, especially perishable goods. Germany 
may not divert traffic from its normal course in favor of her own transport 
routes or maintain “control stations” in connection with transmigration traffic. 
She may not establish any tax discrimination against the ports of allied or as- 
’ sociated powers; must grant the latter’s seaports all factors and reduced tariffs 
granted her own or other nationals, and afford the allied and associated powers 
equal rights with those of her own nationals in her ports and waterways, save 
that she is free to open or close her maritime coasting trade. 


Free Zones in Ports. Free zones existing in German ports on August 1, 
1914, must be maintained with due facilities as to warehouses, packing, and 
shipping, without discrimination, and without charges except for expenses of 
administration and use. Goods leaving the free zones for consumption in 
Germany and goods brought into the free zones from Germany shall be sub- 
ject to the ordinary import and export taxes. 


International Rivers. The Elbe from the junction of the Ultava, the Ultava 
from Prague, the Oder from Oppa, the Niemen from Grodno, and the Danube 
from Ulm are declared international, together with their connections. The 
riparian states must ensure good conditions of navigation within their terri- 
tories unless a special organization exists therefor. Otherwise appeal may be 
had to a special tribunal of the League of Nations, which also may arrange 
for a general international waterways convention. 

The Elbe and the Oder are to be placed under international commissions 
to meet within three months, that for the Elbe composed of four representa- 
tives of Germany, two from Czecho-Slovakia, and one each from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium; and that for the Oder composed of one each from 
Poland, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, France, Denmark, and Sweden. 
If any riparian state on the Niemen should so request of the League of Na- 
tions, a similar commission shall be established there. These commissions shall 
upon request of any riparian state meet within three months to revise existing 
international agreement. 


The Danube. The European Danube Commission reassumes its pre-war 
powers, but for the time being with. representatives of only Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Roumania. The upper Danube is to be administered by a 
new international commission until a definitive statute be drawn up at a con- 
ference of the Powers nominated by the allied and associated governments 
within one year after the peace.. The enemy governments shall make full 
reparation for all war damages caused to the European Commission ; shall 
~ cede their river facilities in surrendered territory, and give Czecho-Slovakia, 
Servia and Roumania any rights necessary on their shores for carrying on im- 
provements in navigation, 5 ° 


Toe 
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The Rhine and the Moselle. The Rhine is placed under the Central Com- 
mission to meet at Strassbourg within six months after the peace, and to be 
composed of four representatives of France, which shall in addition select the 
President, four of Germany, and two each of Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Germany must give France on the course 
of the Rhine included between the two extreme points of her frontiers all 
rights to take water to feed canals, while herself agreeing not to make canals 
on the right bank opposite France. She must also hand over to France all 
her drafts and designs for this part of the river. 

Belgium is to be permitted to build a deep draught Rhine-Meuse canal if she 
so desires within twenty-five years, in which case Germany must construct 
the part within her territory on plans drawn by Belgium, similarly the inter- 
ested Allied governments may construct a Rhine-Meuse canal—both, if con- 
structed, to come under the competent international commission. Germany 
may not object if the Central Rhine Commission desires to extend its juris- 
diction over the lower Moselle, the upper Rhine, or lateral canals. 

Germany must cede to the allied and associated governments certain tugs, 
vessels, and facilities for navigation on all these rivers, the specific details to 
be established by an arbiter named by the United States. Decision will be 
based on the legitimate needs of the parties concerned and on the shipping 
traffic during the five years before the war. The value will be included in the 
regular reparation account. In the~case of the Rhine, shares in the German 
navigation companies and property such as wharves and warehouses held by 
Germany in Rotterdam at the outbreak of the war must be handed over. 


Railways. Germany, in addition to most favored nation treatment on her 
railways, agrees to co-operate in the establishment of through ticket services 
for passengers and baggage; to ensure communication by rail between the 
allied, associated, and other States; to allow the construction or improvement 
within twenty-five years of such lines as necessary; and to conform her rolling 
‘stock to enable its incorporation in trains of the allied or associated powers. 
She also agrees to accept the denunciation of the St. Gothard convention if 
Switzerland and Italy so request, and temporarily to execute instructions as to 
the transport of troops and supplies and the establishment of postal and tele- 
graphic service, as provided. 


Czecho-Slovakia. To assure Czecho-Slovakia access to the sea, special 
rights are given her both north and south. Toward the Adriatic she is per- 
mitted to run her own through trains to Fiume and Trieste. To the north, 
Germany is to lease her for ninety-nine years spaces in Hamburg and Stettin, 
the details to be worked out by a commission of three representing Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany, and Great Britain. 


The Kiel Canal. The Kiel Canal is to remain free and open to war and 
merchant ships of all nations at peace with Germany, subjects, goods and ships 
of all States are to be treated on terms of absolute equality, and no taxes to 
be imposed beyond those necessary for upkeep and improvement for which 
Germany is to be responsible. In case of violation of or disagreement as to 
those provisions, any State may appeal to the League of Nations, and may 
demand the appointment of an international commission. For preliminary 
hearing of complaints Germany shall establish a local authority at Kiel. 


SECTION | XIL—Inrernationar LavoR Oncanization. Members _of the 
League of Nations agree to establish a permanent organization to promote 
international adjustment of labor conditions, to consist of an annual interna- 
tional labor conference .and an international labor office. aa 


/ 
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The former is composed of four representatives.of each State, two from 
the Government, and one each. from the employers.and the employed. Each of 
them -may.vote individually. It will be a deliberative legislative body, its 
measures. taking the form of draft conventions or recommendations for legis- 
lation, which, if passed by two-thirds vote, must be submitted to the lawmak- 
ing authority in every State participating. Each Government may either enact 
the terms into law; approve the principle, but modify them to local needs ; 
leave the actual legislation im ease of a Federal State to local legislatures; or 
reject. the convention altogether without further obligation. . 

The international labor office is established at the sedt of the League of 
Nations as part of its organization. It is to collect and distribute information 
on labor throughout the world and prepare agenda for the conference. It 
will publish a periodical in French and English, and possibly other languages. 
Each State agrees to make to it for presentation to the conference an annual 
report of measures taken to execute accepted conventions. The governing 
body, in its Executive, consists of twenty-four members, twelve representing 
the Governments, six the employers, and six the employes, to serve for three 
years. ; 
~ On complaint that any Government has failed to carry out a convention 
to which it is a party, the governing body may make inquiries directly to that 
Government, and in case the reply is unsatisfactory, may publish the com- 
plaint with comment. A complaint by one Government against another may 
be referred by the governing body to a committee with a possibility of eco- 
nomic action in the background. : 

The first meeting of the conference will take place in October, 1919, at 
Washington, to discuss the eight-hour day or forty-eight-hour week, preven- 
tion of unemployment, extension and application of the international con- 
ventions adopted at Berne in 1906, prohibiting night work for women, and 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches; and employment 
of women and children at night or in unhealthy work, of women before and 
after childbirth, including maternity benefit, and of children as regards mini- 
mum age.-. - : ante F aos 3 # 

Nine principles of labor conditions were recognized on the ground that 
“the well-being, physical and moral, of the industrial wage earners is of 
supreme international im ortance.” With exceptions necessitated by differ- 
ences of climate, habits ‘and economic development, they include: the guiding 
principle that labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article 
of commerce; the right of. association of employers and employes; a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life; the eight-hour day or 
forty-eight hour week; a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable; abolition of child labor and as- 
surance of the continuation of the education and proper physical development 
of children; equal pay for ‘equal work as between men and women; equitable 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein, including foreigners; and 
a system of inspection in which women should take part. 


Section XIV—Guarantees. As a guarantee for the execution of the 
treaty, German territory to the west of the Rhine, together with the heidge: 
heads, will be occupied by allied and associated troops for a fifteen | years 
period. If the conditions are faithfully carried out by Germany, certain dis- 
tricts, including the bridgehead of Cologne, will be evacuated at the expira- 
tion of five years; certain other districts, including the bridgehead of Coblenz, 
and the territories nearest the Belgian frontier will be evacuated after ten. 
years, and the remainder, including the bridgehead of Mainz, will be evacuated 
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after fifteen years. In case the Interallied Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany has failed to observe the whole or part of her obligations either 
during the occupation or after the fifteen years have expired, the whole or 
part of the area specified will be reoccupied immediately. If before the ex- 
piration of the fifteen years Germany complies with all the treaty undertak- 
ings, the occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 

All German troops at present in territories to the east of the new frontier 
shall return as soon as the allied and associated governments deem wise. They 
are to abstain from all requisitions and are in no way to interfere with meas- 
ures for national defense taken by the Government concerned. 

All questions regarding occupation not provided for by the treaty will be 
regulated by a subsequent convention or conventions which will have similar 
force and effect. 


SEction XV—MIscELLaNnEous. Germany agrees to recognize the full valid- 
ity of the treaties of peace and additional conventions to be concluded by 
the allied and associated powers with the powers allied with Germany, to 
agree to the decisions to be taken as to the territories of Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, and to recognize the new States in the frontiers to be 
fixed for them. 

Germany agrees not to put forward any pecuniary claims against any allied 
or associated powers signing the present treaty based on events ee to 
the coming into force of the treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees as to German ships and goods made by any 
allied or associated prize court. The Allies reserve the right to examine all 
decisions of German prize courts. The present treaty, of which the French 
and British texts are both authentic, shall be ratified and the depositions of 
ratifications made in Paris as soon as possible. The treaty is to become ef- 
fective in all respects for each Power on the date of deposition of its ratifi- 
cation. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Exportation of Arms or Munitions of War to Mexico Unlawful.] 


Whereas, a Joint Resolution of Congress, approved March 14th, 
1912, reads and provides as follows: 


“That whenever the President shall find that in any American country con- 
ditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of arms or 
munitions of war procured from the United States, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to export except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President shall prescribe any arms or munitions of war from 
any place in the United States to such country until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress ;” 


And whereas, it is provided by Section II of the said Joint Reso- 
lution, 


“That any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after such a 
proclamation shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both;” 


é 
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And whereas, by an Act of Congress, approved June 15th, 1917, 
it 1s provided as follows: 


“Whenever an attempt is made to export or ship from or take out of the 
United States, any arms or munitions of war, or other articles, in violation 
of law, or whenever there shall be known or probable cause to believe that 
any such arms or munitions of war, or other articles, are being or are intended 
to be exported, or shipped from, or taken out of the United States, in viola- 
tion of law, the several collectors, naval officers, surveyors, inspectors of cus- 
toms, and marshals and deputy marshals of the United States, and every other 
person duly authorized for the purpose by the President, may seize and detain 
any articles or munitions of war about to be exported or shipped from, or 
taken out of the United States, in violation of law, and the vessels or vehicles 
containing the same, and retain possession thereof until released or disposed 
of as hereinafter directed. If upon due inquiry as hereinafter provided, the 
property seized shall appear to have been about to be so unlawfully exported, 


shipped from, or taken out of the United States, the same shall be forfeited 
to the United States.” 


And whereas, by the same Act of Congress, it is provided in Sec- 
tion 8 thereof as follows: 


“The President may employ such part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States as he may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title.” 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority conferred 
in me by the said Joint Resolution and Act of Congress, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that I have found that there exist in Mexico 
such conditions of domestic violence promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the United States as contem- 
plated by the said Joint Resolution and Act of Congress; and I do 
hereby admonish all citi ens of the United States and every person 
to abstain from every violation of the provisions of the Joint Reso- 
lution and Act of Congress above set forth, hereby made applicable 
to Mexico, and I do hereby warn them that all violations of such 
provisions will be rigorously prosecuted. 


VETO MESSAGES 


[Repeal of Daylight Saving Law and Vocational Rehabilitation. ] 


Tue Waite House, July 12, 1979. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I take the liberty of returning H. R. 3157, “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920,” without my signature. 

I realize, of course, the grave inconvenience which may arise from 
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the postponement of the legislation at this time, but feel obliged - 
withhold my signature because of the clause which provides that “a 
and after two o’clock A. M. on Sunday, October 26, 1919, next, i 
act entitled ‘An Act to save daylight and to provide standard time for 
the United States,’ approved March 19, 1918, be, and the same hereby 
is, repealed.” 

I believe that the repeal of the act referred to would be of very 
great inconvenience to the country, and I think that I am justified in 
saying that it would constitute something more than an inconvenience. 
It would involve a serious economic loss. The act of March 19, 1918, 
“to save daylight,” resulted not only from a careful study of in- 
dustrial conditions by competent men familiar with the business 
operations of the country, but also from observation of the 
happy and beneficial consequences of similar legislation in other 
countries where legislation of this character has been for some time 
in operation and where it has resulted, as the act of March 19, 1918 
has resulted in the United States, in substantial economies. That 
act was intended to place the chief business activities of the country 
as nearly as might be within the limits of daylight throughout the 
year. It resulted in very great economies of fuel and a substantial 
economy of energy because of the very different effects of work done 
in the daylight and work done by artificial light. 

It, moreover, served the daily convenience of the many communi- 
ties of the country in a way which gave all but universal satisfaction, 
and the overwhelming testimony of its value which has come to me 
convinces me that I should not be justified in acquiescing in its 
repeal. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


THe WHITE Howe: July 12, I9T9. 
To the House of Representatives: 

Under the Vocational Rehabilitation bill; which became law June 
27, 1918, the Congress has sought to fulfill the expectations of the 
country that the soldier, sailor, or marine disabled in the recent war 
should be given an opportunity to secitté-at’ the expense and under 
the fostering care of the General Government such training as he needs 
to overcome the handicap of his disability and to téstimé his place as 
a civilian able to earn a living upon something like an equal footing 
with those with whom he was associated before ‘he made his great 
sacrifice for the honor and defense of the country. 

The work of rehabilitation under this admirable law is now at its 
height and was to have been given greater speed and certainty by the 
amendment to Section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation bill, which 
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| have today signed, and which places the whole responsibility for 
vocational training in a single agency, ‘virtually transferring from the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation $6,000,000 with which to support disabled men in training at 
the generous figures of $80 a month for a single man and $100 a 
month for a man and his wife. 

It is a matter of very grave concern, therefore, that, at the very 
moment when these disabled men are coming in constantly increasing 
numbers to the Government to avail themselves of this general plan, 
there should appear in the sundry civil appropriation bill, which I now 
return, limiting clauses which will do much more than seriously cripple 
and retard the beneficial work of restoring these men to useful and 
contented lives. Those clauses would probably, in fact, if put into 
effect, nullify the whole purpose of the Act and render its administra- 
tion practically impossible. 

The section of the bill which I now return, which governs the 
appropriation for this work, provides the sum of $6,000,000 for all 
the expenses of rehabilitation, including the support of the disabled 
men in training, and this sum is stated to be “in lieu of the appropria- 
tion contained in the Act approved July —, 1919, amending Section 2 
of the Act approved June 27, 1918.” Inasmuch as there are already 
over 4,000 disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines in training and inas- 
much as another 4,000 would be put into training now that the amend- 
ment to Section 2 has become law, it is clear that, even at the rate of 
only $80 a month, a sum-approximating $8,000,000 will be required for 
the mere support of these men, and that under the present appropria- 
tion nothing will be available for their tuition and travei or for placing 
them where they can earn a living, and it will be impossible to meet 
the needs of the new thousands who are every week seeking the bene- 
fits of the Rehabilitation Act. In the offices of the board in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in fourteen great centres of the United States 
immediate help is being given to men in need of these services, and 
these offices are used for the essential purpose of keeping accurate 
records, of providing proper medical survey to the men, of caring for 
them in their illness, and for the various administrative costs insepar- 
able from different work of this kind, which must, in the present cir- 
cumstances, reach to every corner of the United States. 

Furthermore, the same section of the sundry civil bill places such 
limitations upon the salaries which the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is permitted to pay that it will inevitably result in the loss 
by the Vocational Board of a very large number of men who have 
made themselves especially valuable, and indeed indispensable, in this 
new work by reason of their native ability, their proven general experi- . 
ence, and their special training, and to whose advice the disabled men 
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must look, as well as for superintendence in the matter of-training and 
employment. Among these are the vocational advisers, whose special 
duty it is to study the men in the hospitals, confer with them, and lay 
out their vocational plans. These hospital cases must, if these men 
are to be dismissed or allowed to resign, get along entirely without 
such advice and supervision until they have been able, after their dis- 
charge, to make their way on their own initiative to the distant offices 
of the Federal Board. 

These serious limitations upon the amount of money available and 
the uses to which it is to be put involved therefore an actual disruption 
of a carefully built up service at the very moment when the disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines now in the country or returning to it are 
most immediately in need of help. This is a matter of the gravest 
consequence. It cannot but have far-reaching and disastrous effects 
upon the plan so carefully thought out for the immediate and thorough 
rehabilitation of men in the service of the country. 

I therefore return the bill, with the hope that the Congress will 
reconsider this section of the law, restore the $6,000,000 appropriated 
under the Act amending Section 2, and most liberally revise the salary 
limitations, so that this beneficent work may go on, and ¢o on at once. 
I am convinced that in this mattcr I speak the sentiments and the 
hopes of those who have most carefully studiec the needs of the re- 
turning soldiers and who are best qualified to carry out a purpose 
which I am sure the country has very much at heart. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


THE WHITE House, August 16, 1919. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return this bill, H. R. 3854, “An Act for the repeal of the Daylight 
‘Saving law,” without my signature, but do so with the utmost reluct- 
ance. I realize the very considerable and in some respects very seri- 
ous inconveniences to which the Daylight Saving law subjects the farm- 
ers of the country, to whom. we owe the greatest consideration and 
who have distinguished themselves during these recent years of war 
and want by patriotic endeavors worthy of all praise. But I have been 
obliged to balance one set of disadvantages against another, and to 
venture a judgment as to which were the most serious for the country. 
The immediate and pressing need of the country is production, in- 
creased and increasing production in all lines of industry. Disorganiza- 
tion and dislocation caused by the war have told nowhere so heavily 
as at the industrial centres—in manufacture and in the many industries 
to which the country and the whole world must look to supply needs 
which cannot be ignored or postponed, 
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It is to these that the Daylight Saving law is of most service. It 
ministers to economy and to efficiency. And the interest of the farmer 
is not in all respects separated from these interests. He needs what 
the factories produce along with the rest of the world. He is profited 
by the prosperity which the*success brings about. His own life and 
methods are more easily adjusted, I venture to think, than those of the 
manufacturer and the merchant. 

These are the considerations which have led me to withhold my 
signature from this repeal. I hope that they are considerations which 
will appeal to the thoughtful judgment of the House and in the long 
run to the thoughtful judgment of the farmers of the country, who 
have always shown an admirable public spirit. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


[Asking the grant of permanent rank of General for John J. Pershing, 
commander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Forces during the Great 
War, and for Peyton C. March, chief of staff of the United States army dur- 
ing the most decisive days of the participation of the United States in the war; 
and the permanent rank of Admiral for William S. Sims, commander of the 
United States fleet in European waters during the war, and for William S. Ben- 
son, director of naval operations of the United States Navy during the war. 
The permanent rank of General had previously been granted to George Wash- 
ington, Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
permanent rank of Admiral had previously been granted to David G. Farra- 
gut, David D. Porter and George Dewey.] 


Tue WuiteE House, July 18, 1919. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: — 

I take the liberty of calling your attention to a matter which I am 
sure is at the heart of the whole country, and which I have had very 
much in mind throughout all these months when we were trying to 
arrange a peace that would be worthy of the spirit and achievements 
of the men who won the victory in the field and on the sea. After 
mature reflection I earnestly recommend that you give the permanent 
rank of General to John J. Pershing and Peyton C. March, expressing 
the law in such a way as to give precedence to General Pershing; and 
that you give the permanent rank of Admiral to William S. Benson 
and William S. Sims. 

[take it for granted that I am only anticipating your own thoughts - 
in proposing these orders for the men upon whom the principal re- 
sponsibilities devolved for achieving the great results which our in- 


comparable navy and army accomplished. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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NOTE TO MEXICO 


[Threatening a Change in Policy toward that Country in case no Greater 
Protection Were Afforded American Citizens There.] 


Mexico City, July 22, 1919. 

Sir—With reference to the Embassy’s note, dated July 16, 1919, 
relative, to the murder of Peter Catron, near Calles, San Luis Potosi, 
on or about July 7 last, I have the honor to inform you that [ am now 
under telegraphic instructions from my Government to urge upon the 
Mexican Government the punishment of those responsible for this 
murder and the adoption of adequate measures to prevent a recur- 
‘ rence of the murder of American citizens. 

I am also instructed to state that, should the lives of American citi- 
zens continue to remain unsafe and these murders continue by means 
of the unwillingness or inability of the Mexican Government to afford 
adequate protection, my Government may be forced to adopt a radical 
change in its policy with regard to Mexico. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 


MESSAGE TO THE SENATE 


[Laying Before It the Text of a Proposed Speciai Treaty with France, Prom- 
ising Protection in Case of Unprovoked Aggression by Germany. ] 


Tue Wuite Houss, July 29, r9r9. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: “ 

I take pleasure in laying before you a treaty with the Republic of 
France, the object of which is to secure to that republic the immediate 
aid of the United States of America in case of any unprovoked move- 
ment of aggression against her on the part of Germany, I earnestly 
hope that the treaty will meet with your cordial approval and will re- 
ceive an early ratification at your hands, along with the treaty of peace 
with Germany. Now that you have had an opportunity to examine 
the great document I presented to you two weeks ago, it seems oppor- 
tune to lay before you this treaty, which is meant to be in effect a part 
of it. 

It was signed on the same day with the treaty of peace and is in- 
tended as a temporary supplement to it. It is believed that the treaty 
of peace with Germany itself provides adequate protection to France 
against aggression from her recent enemy on the east, but the years im- 
mediately ahead of us contain many incalculable possibilities. The 

Covenant of the League of Nations provides for military action for 
the protection of its members only upon advice of the council of the 
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League—advice given, it is to be presumed, only upon deliberation and 
acted upon by each of the Governments of the member states only if 
its own judgment justifies such action. The object of the special treaty 
with France which I now submit to you is to provide for immediate 
military assistance to Franee by the United States in case of any un- 
provoked movement of aggression against her by Germany without 
waiting for the advice of the council of the League of Nations that 
such action will be taken. It is to be an arrangement not independent 
of the League of Nations but under it. 

It is therefore expressly provided that this treaty shall be made the 
subject of consideration at the same time with the treaty of peace 
with Germany ; that this special arrangement shall receive the approval 
of the council of the League, and that this special provision for the 
safety of France shall remain-in force only until, upon the application 
of one of the parties to it, the council of the League, acting, if neces- 
sary, by a majority vote, shall agree that the provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League afford her sufficient protection. 

I was moved to sign this treaty by considerations which will, I hope, 
seem as persuasive and as irresistible to you as they seem to me. We 
are bound to France by ties of friendship which we have always re- 
garded, and shall always regard, as peculiarly sacred. She assisted us 
to win our freedom as a nation. It is seriously to be doubted whether 
we could have won it without her gallant and timely aid. - 

We have recently had the privilege of assisting in driving enemies, 
who were also enemies of the world, from her soil; but that does not 
pay our debt to her. Nothing can pay such a debt. She now desires 
that we should promise to lend our great force to keep her safe against 
the power she has had most reason to fear. Another great nation 
volunteers the same promise. It is one of the fine reversals of history 
that that other nation should be the very power from whom France 
fought to set us free. 

A new day has dawned. Old antagonisms are forgotten. The com- 
mon cause of freedom and enlightenment has created new comrade- 
ships and a new perception of what it is wise and necessary for great 
nations to do to free the world of intolerable fear. Two Governments 
who wish to be members of the League of Nations ask leave of the 
council of the League to be permitted to go to the assistance of a friend 
whose situation has been found to be one of peculiar peril, without 
awaiting the advice of the League to act. 

It is by taking such pledges as this that we prove ourselves faith- 
ful to the utmost to the high obligations of gratitude and tested friend- 
ship. Such an act as this seems to me one of the proofs that we are 
a people that sees the true heart of duty and prefers honor to its own 


separate course of peace. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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The text of the treaty was as follows :— 


ARTICLE I 


In case the following stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine 
contained in the treaty of peace with Germany signed at Versailles the 28th 
day of June, 1910, by the United States of America, the French Republic, and 
the British Empire, among other Powers— 


“Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any forti- 
fications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the 
west of a line drawn 50 kilometers to the west of the Rhine. 

“Article 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military man- 
euvers of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works for 
mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 

“Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner whatsoever the 
provisions of Articles 42 and 43 she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present treaty and as cal- 
culated to disturb the peace of the world.” 


may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, the United 
States of America shall be bound to come immediately to her assistance in the 
event of any unprovoked movement of aggression against her being made by 
Germany. 


ARTICLE II 


The present treaty, in similar terms with the treaty of even date for the 
same purpose concluded between Great Britain and the French Republic, a copy 
of which treaty is annexed hereto, will only come into force when the latter 
is ratified. 


ARTICLE III 


The present treaty must be submitted to the council of the League of Na- 
tions and must be recognized by the council, acting if need be by a majority, 
as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant of the League. It 
will continue in force until on the application of one of the parties to it the 

-council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees that the League itself affords. 
sufficient protection. 


ARTICLE IV 
The present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United States at 
the same time as the Treaty of Versailles is submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. Jt will be submitted before ratification to 
the French Chamber of Deputies for approval. The ratification thereof will 
be exchanged on the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles at 
Paris or as soon thereafter as shall be possible. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 
[On the High Cost of Living, August 8, 1919.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 
‘I have sought this opportunity to address you because it is clearly 
my duty to call your attention to the present cost of living and to 
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urge upon you with all the persuasive force of which I am capable 
the legislative measures which would be most effective in controlling 
it and bringing it down. The prices the people of this country are 
paying for everything that it is necessary for them to use in order to 
live are not justified by avshortage in supply, either present or pros- 
pective, and are in many cases artificially and deliberately created 
by vicious practises which ought immediately be checked by law. 
They constitute a burden upon us which is the more unbearable be- 
cause we know that it is wilfully imposed by those who have the 
power and that it can by vigorous public action be greatly lightened 
and made to square with the actual conditions of supply and demand. 
Some of the methods by which these prices. are produced are already 
illegal, some of them criminal, and those who employ them will be 
energetically proceeded against; but others have not yet been brought 
under the law, and should be dealt with at once by legislation. 

I need not recite the particulars of this critical matter, the prices 
demanded and paid at the sources of supply, at the factory, in the. 
food markets, at the shops, in the restaurants and hotels, alike in the 
city and in the village. They are familiar to you. They are the 
talk of every domestic circle and of every group of casual acquaint- 
ances even. It is a matter of familiar knowledge, also, that a process 
has set in which is likely, unless something is done, to push prices and 
rents and the whole cost of living higher and yet higher, in a vicious 
cycle to which there is no logical or natural end. 

With the increase in the prices of the necessaries of life come de- 
mands for increase in wages—demands which are justified if there 
be no other means of enabling men to live. Upon the increase of 
wages there follows close an increase in the price of the products 
whose producers have been accorded the increase—not a proportionate 
increase, for the manufacturer does not content himself with that 
‘—pbut an increase considerably greater that the added wage cost 
and for which the added wage cost is oftentimes hardly more than 
an excuse. The laborers who do not get an increase in pay when 
they demand it are likely to strike, and the strike only makes matters 
worse. It checks production, it affects the railways, it prevents dis- 
tribution and strips the markets, so that there is presently nothing 
to buy, and there is another excessive addition to prices resulting from 
the scarcity. 

These are facts and forces with which we have become only too 
familiar; but we are not justified because of our familiarity with 
them, or because of any hasty and shallow conclusion that they are 
“natural” and inevitable, in sitting inactively by and letting them work 
their fatal results if there is anything that we can do to check, correct, 
or reverse them. I have sought this opportunity to inform the Con- 
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, 
gress what the Executive is doing by way of remedy and control, and 
to suggest where effective legal remedies are lacking and may be 
supplied. 

We must, I think, frankly admit that there is no complete immediate 
remedy to be had from legislation and exectitive action. The free 
processes of supply and demand will not operate of themselves, and 
no legislative or Executive action can force them into full and na- 
tural operation until there is peace. There is now neither peace 
nor war. All the world is waiting—with what unnerving fears and 
haunting doubts who can adequately say ?—waiting to know when 
it comes-a peace in which each nation shall make shift for itself 
as it can, or a peace buttressed and supported by the will and concert 
of the nations that have the purpose and the power to do and to 
enforce what is right. 

Politically, economically, socially, the world is on the operating 
table, and it has not been possible to administer any anaesthetic. It 
is conscious. It even watches the capital operation upon which it 
knows that its hope of healthful life depends. It cannot think its 
business out or make plans or give intelligent and provident direction 
to its affairs while in such a case. 

Where there is no peace of mind there can be no energy in en- 
deavor. There can be no confidence in industry, no calculable basis 
for credits, no confident buying or systematic selling, ne certain 
prospect of employment, no normal restoration of business, no hopeful 
attempt at reconstruction or the proper reassembling of the dis- 
located elements of enterprise until peace has been established and, 
so far as may be, guaranteed. 

Our national life has no doubt been less radically disturbed and 
dismembered than the national life of other peoples whom the war 
more directly affected, with all its terrible ravaging and destructive 
force, but it has been, nevertheless, profoundly affected and dis- 
arranged, and our industries, our credits, our productive capacity, our 
economic processes are inextricably interwoven with those of other 
nations and peoples—most intimately of all with the nations and 
peoples upon whom the chief burden and confusion of the war fell 
and who are now most dependent upon the co-operative action of the 
world. 

We are just now shipping more goods out of our ports to foreign 
markets than we ever shipped before—not foodstuffs merely, but 
stuffs and materials of every sort; but this is no index of what our 
foreign sales will continue to be or of the effect the volume of our 
exports will have on supplies and prices. It is impossible yet to 
predict how far or how long foreign purchasers will be able to find 
the money or the credit to pay for or sustain such purchases on such 
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a scale ; how soon or to what extent foreign manufacturers can resime 
their former production, foreign farmers get their accustomed crops 
from their own fields, foreign mines resume their former output, 
foreign merchants set up again their old machinery of trade with the 
ends of the earth. 

All these things must remain uncertain until peace is established 
and the-nations of the world have concerted the methods by which 
normal life and industry are to be restored. All that we shall do, in 
the meantime, to restrain profiteering and put the life of our people 
upon a tolerable footing will be makeshift and provisional. There 
can be no settled conditions here or elsewhere until the treaty of peace 
is out of the way and the work of liquidating the war has become 
the chief concern of our Government and of other Governments of 
the world. Until then. business “will inevitably remiain speculative, 
and sway now this way and again that, with heavy losses or heavy 
gains, as it may chance, and the consumer must take care of both 
the gains and the losses. There can be no peace prices so long as our 
whole financial and economic system is on a war basis. 

Europe will not, can not, recoup her capital or put her restless, 
distracted peoples to work until she knows exactly where she stands 
in respect of peace; and what we will do is for her the chief ques- 
tion upon which her quietude of mind and confidence of purpose 
depend. While there is any possibility that the peace terms may be 
changed or may be held long in abeyance or may not be enforced 
because of divisions of opinion among the powers associated against 
Germany, it is idle to look for permanent relief. 

But what we can do we should do, and should do at once. And 
there is a great deal that we can do, provisional though it be. Wheat 
shipments. and credits to facilitate the purchase of our wheat can and 
will be limited and controlled in such a way as not to raise, but rather 
to lower, the price of flour here. The Government has the power, 
within certain limits, to regulate that. We cannot deny wheat to 
foreign peoples who are in dire need of it, and we do not wish to do 
so; but, fortunately, though the wheat crop is not what we hoped 
it would be, it is abundant, if handled with provident care. The 
price of wheat is lower in the United States than in Europe, and can 
with proper management be kept so. 

By way of immediate relief, surplus stocks of both food and cloth- 
ing in the hands of the Government will be sold, and, of course, sold 
at prices at which there is no profit. And by way of a more per- 
manent correction of prices, surplus stocks in private hands will be 
drawn out of storage and put upon the market. 

Fortunately, under the terms of the Food Control act the hoarding 
of foodstuffs can be checked and prevented; and they will be, with 
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the greatest energy. Foodstuffs can be drawn out of storage and sold 
by legal action, which the Department of Justice will institute wherever 
necessary; but so soon as the situation is systematically dealt with, 
it is not likely that the courts will often have to be resorted to. 

Much of the accumulating of stocks has no doubt been due to the 
sort of speculation which always results from an uncertainty. Great 
surpluses were accumulated because it was impossible to foresee what 
the market would disclose and dealers were determined to be ready 
for whatever might happen, as well as eager to reap the full advantage 
of rising prices. They will now see the disadvantage, as well as the 
danger, of holding off from the new process of distribution. 

Some very interesting and significant facts with regard to stocks 
on hand and the rise of prices in the face of abundance have been dis- 
closed by the inquiries of the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Federal Trade Commission. They seem to 
justify the statement that in the case of many necessary commodities 
effective means have been found to prevent the normal operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

Disregarding the surplus stocks in the hands of the Government, 
there was a greater supply of foodstuffs in this country on June I 
of this year than at the same date last year. In the combined total 
of a number of the most important foods in dry and cold storage the 
excess is quite 19 per cent. And yet prices have risen. The supply 
of fresh eggs on hand in June of this year, for example, was greater 
by nearly 10 per cent than the supply on hand at the same time last 
year, and yet the wholesale price was 40 cents a dozen as against 30 
cents a year ago. 

_ The stock of frozen fowls had increased more than 298 per cent., 
and yet the price had risen also from 34% cents per pound to 37% 
cents. The supply of creamery butter had increased 129 per cent., 
and the price from 41 to 53 cents per pound. The supply of salt beef 
had been augumented 3 per cent., and the price had gone up from 
$34 a barrel to $36 a barrel. Canned corn had increased in stock 
nearly 92 per cent., and had remained substantially the same in price. 

In a few foodstuffs the prices had declined, but in nothing like the 
proportion in which the supply had increased. For example, the 
stock of canned tomatoes had increased 102 per cent., and yet the price 
had declined only 25 cents per dozen cans. In some cases there had 
been the usual result of an increase of price following a decrease of 
supply, but in almost every instance the increase of price had been 
disproportionate to the decrease in stock. 

The Attorney General has been making a careful study of the 
situation as a whole and of the laws that can be applied to better 
it, and is convinced that, under the stimulation and temptation of . 
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exceptional circumstances, combinations of producers and combina- 
tions of traders have been formed for the control of supplies and of 
prices which are clearly in restraint of trade, and against these, pros- 
ecutions will be promptly instituted and actively pushed which will 
in all likelihood have a prompt corrective effect. 

There is reason to believe that the prices of leather, of coal, of lum- 
ber, and of textiles have been materially affected by forms of concert 
and co-operation among the producers and marketers of these and 

other universally necessary commodities which it will be possible to 

redress. No watchful or energetic effort will be spared to accomplish 
this necessary result. I trust that there will not be many cases in which 
prosecution will be necessary. Public action will no doubt cause many 
who have perhaps unwittingly adopted illegal methods to abandon 
them promptly and of their-own motion. 

And publicity can accomplish a great deal.. The purchaser can 
often take care of himself if he knows the facts and influences he is 
dealing with; and purchasers are not disinclined to do anything, either 
singly or collectively, that may be necessary for their self-protection. 
The Department of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Labor, and the Federal Trade Commission can do 
a great deal toward supplying the public, systematically and at. short 
intervals, with information regarding the actual supply of particular 
commodities that is in existence and available, and with regard to 
supplies which are in existence but not available because of hoarding, 
and with regard to the methods of price fixing which are being used 
by dealers in certain foodstuffs and other necessaries. 

There can be little doubt that retailers are in part—sometimes in 
large part—responsible for exorbitant prices; and it is quite practicable 
for the Government through the agencies I have mentioned to supply 
the public with full information as to the prices at which retailers 
buy and as to the cost of transportation they pay, in order that it may 
be known just what margin of profit they are demanding. ‘ Opinion 
and concerted action on the part of purchasers can probably do the 
rest. 

That is, these agencies may perform this indispensable service 
provided the Congress will supply them with the necessary funds to 
prosecute their inquiries and keep their price lists up to date. Hitherto 
the appropriation committee of the Houses have not always, I fear, 
seen the full value of these inquiries, and the departments and com- 
missions have been very much straitened for means to render this 
service. | 

That adequate funds be provided by appropriation for this purpose, 
and provided as promptly as possible, is one of the means of greatly 


ameliorating the present distressing conditions of livelihood that I 
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have come to urge, in this attempt to concert with you the best ways 
to serve the country in this emergency. It is one of the absolutely 
necessary means, underlying many others, and can be supplied at 
once. 

There are many other ways. Existing law is inadequate. There 
are many perfectly legitimate methods by which the Government can 
exercise restraint and guidance. 

Let me urge, in the first place, that the present Food Control Act 
should be extended, both as to the period of time during which it shall 
remain in operation and as to the commodities to which it shall apply. 
Its provisions against hoarding should be made to apply not only 
to food, but also to feedstuffs, to fuel, to clothing, and to many other 
commodities which are indispensably necessaries of life. As it stands 
now, it is limited in operation to the period of the war and becomes 
inoperative upon the formal proclamation of peace. 

But I should judge that it was clearly within the constitutional 
power of the Congress to make similar permanent provisions and 
regulations with regard to all goods destined for interstate commerce, 
and to exclude them from interstate shipment if the requirements 
of law are not complied with. Some such regulation is imperatively 
necessary. The abuses that have grown up in the manipulation of 
prices by the withholding of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life 
cannot otherwise be effectively prevented. There can be no doubt 
of either the necessity or the legitimacy of such measures. May I not 
call attention to the fact, also, that, although the present act prohibits 
profiteering, the prohibition is accompanied by no penalty? It is 
clearly in the public interest that a penalty should be provided which 
wili be persuasive. 

To the same end I earnestly recommend, in the second place, that 
the Congress pass a law regulating cold storage as it is regulated, 

for example, by the laws of the state of New Jersey, which limit the 
time during which goods may be kept in storage, prescribe the methods » 
of disposing of them if kept beyond the permitted period, and require 
that goods released from storage shall in all cases bear the date of 
their receipt. 

It would materially add to the serviceability of the law, for the 
purpose we now have in view, if it were also prescribed that all goods 
released from storage for interstate shipment should have plainly 
marked upon each package the selling or market price at which they 
went in storage. By this means the purchaser would always be able 
to learn what profits stood between him and the producer or the whole- 
sale dealer. | 

Tt would serve as a useful example to the other communities of 
the country, as well as greatly relieve local distress, if the Congress 
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were to regulate all such matters very fully for the District of 
Columbia, where its legislative authority is without limit. 

I would also recommend that it be required that all goods destined 
for interstate commerce should in every case, where their form or 
package makes it possible,*be plainly marked with the price at which 
they left the hands of the producer. Such a requirement would bear 
a close analogy to certain provisions of the Pure Food Act, by which 
it is required that certain detailed information be given on the labels 
of packages of food and drugs. 

And it does not seem to me that we can confine ourselves to detailed 
measures of this kind, if it is indeed our purpose to assume national 
control of the processes of distribution. I take it for granted that 
that is our purpose and our duty. Nothing less will suffice. We 
need not hesitate to handle a national question in a national way. We 
should go beyond the measures I have suggested. 

We should formulate a law requiring a Federal license of all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce and embodying in the license, 
or in the conditions under which it is to be issued, specific regulations 
designed to secure competitive selling and prevent unconscionable 
profits in the method of marketing. Such a law would afford a 
welcome opportunity to effect other much needed reforms in the 
business of interstate shipment and in the methods of corporations 
which are engaged in it; but for the moment I confine my recommen- 
dations to the object immediately in hand, which is to lower the cost 
of living. ; 

May I not add that there is a bill now pending before Congress 
which, if passed, would do much to stop speculation and to prevent 
the fraudulent methods of promotion by which our people are annu- 
ally fleeced of many millions of hard earned money? I refer to the 
measure proposed by the Capital Issues Committee for the control 
of security issues. It is a measure formulated by men who know the 
actual conditions of business, and its adoption would serve a great 
and beneficent purpose. 

We are dealing, gentlemen of the Congress, I need hardly say, with 
very critical and very difficult matters. We should go forward with 
confidence along the road we see, but we shall also seek to comprehend 
the whole of the scene amidst which we act. There is no ground for 
some of the fearful forecasts I hear uttered about me, but the con- 
dition of the world is unquestionably very grave and we should face 
it comprehendingly. 

The situation of our own country is exceptionally fortunate. We 
of all peoples can afford to keep our heads and to determine upon 
moderate sensible courses of action which will insure us against the 
passions and distempers which are working such deep unhappiness 
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for some of the distressed nations on the other side of the sea. But 
‘we may be involved in their distresses unless we help, and help with 
energy and intelligence. 

The world must pay for the appalling destruction wrought by the 
Great War, and we are part of the world. We must pay our share. 
For five years now the industry of all Europe has been slack and 
disordered. The normal crops have not been produced; the normal 
quantity of manufactured goods has not been turned out. Not until 
there are the usual crops and the usual production of manufactured 
goods on the other side of the Atlantic can Europe return to the former 
conditions; and it was upon the former conditions, not the present, 
that our economic relations with Europe were built up. 

We must face the fact that unless we help Europe to get back 
to her normal life and production a chaos will ensue there which wil! 
inevitably be communicated to this country. For the present, it is 
manifest, we must quicken, not slacken, our own production. We, 
and we alone, now hold the world steady. Upon our steadfastness 
and self-possession depend the affairs of nations everywhere. 

It is in this supreme crisis—the crisis for all mankind—that Amer- 
ica must prove her mettle. In the presence of a world confused, 
distracted, she must show herself self-possessed, self-contained, ca- 
pable of sober and effective action. She saved Europe by her action 
in arms; she must now save it by her action in peace. In saving 
Europe she will save herself, as she did upon the battlefields of the 
war. The calmness and capacity with which she deals with and masters 
the problems of peace will be the final test and proof of her place 
among the peoples of the world. 

And, if only in our own interest, we must help the people overseas. 

‘ Europe is our biggest customer. We must keep her going or thousands 
of our shops and scores of our mines must close. There is no such 
thing as letting her go to ruin without ourselves sharing in the disaster. 

In such circumstances, face to face with such tests, passion must 
be discarded. Passion and a disregard for the rights of others have 
no place in the counsels of a free people. We need light, not heat, in 
these solemn times of self-examination and saving action. There 
must be no threats. Let there be only intelligent counsel, and let the 
best reasons win, not the strongest brute force. The world has just 
destroyed the arbitrary force of a military junta. It will live under 
no other. All that is arbitrary and coercive is in the discard. Those 

who seek to employ it only prepare their own destruction. 

We cannot hastily and overnight revolutionize all the processes of 
our economic life. We shall not attempt to do so. These are days of 
deep excitement and of extravagant speech; but with us these are : 

‘ things of the surface. | Every one who is in real touch with the \ 
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silent masses of our great people knows that the old strong fibre and 
steady self-control are still there, firm against violence or any dis- 
tempered action that would throw their affairs into confusion, I am 
serenely confident that they will readily find themselves, no matter 
what the circumstances, and that they will address themselves’ to the 
tasks of peace with the same devotion and the same stalwart prefer- 
ence for what is right that they displayed to the admiration of the 
whole world in the midst of war. 

And I entertain another confident hope. I have spoken today 
chiefly of measures of imperative regulation and legal compulsion, of 
prosecutions and the sharp correction of selfish processes; and these 
no doubt are necessary. But there are other forces that we may count 
on besides those resident in the Department of Justice. We have 
just fully awakened to what has been going on and to the influences, 
many of them very selfish and sinister, that have been producing high 
prices and imposing an intolerable burden on the mass of our people. 
To have brought it all into the open will accomplish the greater part 
of the result we seek. 

I appeal with entire confidence to our producers, our middlemen, 
and our merchants to deal fairly with the people. It is their oppor- 
tunity to show that they comprehend, that they intend to act justly, 
and that they have the public interest sincerely at heart. And I have 
no doubt that housekeepers all over the country and every one who 
buys the things he daily stands in need of will presently exercise a 
greater vigilance, a more thoughtful economy, a more discriminating 
care as to the market in which he buys or the merchant with whom he 
trades than he has hitherto exercised. 

‘I believe, too, that the more extreme leaders of organized labor 
will presently yield to a sober second thought and, like the great mass 
of their associates, think and act like true Americans. They will 
see that strikes undertaken at this critical time are certain to make 
matters worse, not better—worse for them and for everybody else. 

The worst thing, the most fatal thing, that can be done now is to 
stop or interrupt production or to interfere with the distribution of 
goods by the railways and the shipping of the country. We are all 
involved in the distressing results of the high cost of living, and we 
must unite, not divide, to correct it. 

There are many things that ought to be corrected in the relations 
between capital and labor, in respect of wages and conditions of labor, 
and other things even more far-reaching, and I, for one, am ready to 
go into conference about these matters with any group of my fellow- 
countrymen who know what they are talking about and are willing 
to remedy existing conditions by frank counsel rather than by violent 


contest. 
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No remedy is possible while men are in a temper, and there can 
be no settlement which does not have as its motive and standard the 
general interest. Threats and undue insistence upon the interest of 
a single class make settlement impossible. 

I believe, as I have hitherto had occasion to say to the Congress, 
that the industry and life of our people and of the world will suffer 
irreparable damage if employers and workmen are to go on in a 
perpetual contest as antagonists. They must, on one plan or another, 
be effectively associated. Have we not steadiness and self-possession 
and business sense enough to work out that result? Undoubtedly we 
have, and we shall work it out. 

In the meantime—now and in the days of readjustment and re- 
cuperation that are ahead of us—let us resort more and more to frank 
and intimate counsel and make ourselves a great and triumphant nation 
by making ourselves a united force in the life of the world. It will 
not then have looked to us for leadership in vain. 


STATEMENTS 


[Power of Ending War-Time Prohibition. Made Public July 28, 1919.] 


I am convinced that the Attorney General is right in advising me 
that I have no lega) power at this time in the matter of the ban on - 
liquor. Under the Act of November, 1918, my power to take action 
is restricted. The Act provides that after June 30, 1919, “until the 
conclusion of the present war and thereafter until the termination 
of demobilization, the date of which shall be determined and 
proclaimed by the President, it shall be unlawful, etc.” This law 
does not specify that the ban shall be lifted with the signing of peace, 
but with the termination of the demobilization of the troops, and I 
cannot say that this has been accomplished. My information from 
the War Department is that there are still a million men in the army 
‘under the emergency call. It is clear, therefore, that the failure. of 
Congress to act upon the suggestion contained in my message of the 
twentieth of May, 1919, asking for a repeal of the Act of November 
2i, 1918, so far as it applies to wines and beers, makes it impossible 
for me to act in this matter at this time. When demobilization is termi- 
nated, my power to act without Congressional action will be exercised. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


[The Grant of Temporary Possession of the Shantung Peninsula of China 
to Japan, by the Peace Conference of Paris.] 


Tue Wurte House, August 6, 19109. 
The Government of the United States has noted with the greatest 
interest the frank statement made by Viscount Uchida with regard to 
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japan’s future policy respecting Shantung. The statement ought to 
serve to remove many mistinderstandings which had begun to accumu- 
late about this question. 

But there are references in the statement to an agreement entered 
into between Japan and China in 1915 which might be misleading if not 
commented upon in the light of what occurred in Paris when the 
clauses of the treaty affecting Shantung were under discussion. I 
therefore take the liberty of supplementing Viscount Uchida’s state- 
ment with the following: 

In the conference of the 30th of April last, where this matter was 
brought to a conclusion among the heads of the principal allied and 
associated powers, the Japanese delegates, Baron Makino and Vis- 
count Chinda, in reply to a question put by myself, declared that: | 

“The policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung peninsula in full 
sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic privileges granted 
to Germany, and the right to establish a settlement under the usual 
conditions at Tsing-tao. 

“The owners of the railway will use special police only to insure 
security for traffic. They will be used for no other purpose. 

“The police forces will be composed of Chinese, and such Japanese 
instructors as the Directors of the railway may select will be appointed 
by the Chinese Government.” 

No reference was made to this policy being in any way dependent 
upon the execution of the agreement of 1915 to which Viscount 
Uchida appears to-have referred. Indeed, I felt it my duty to say 
that nothing that I agreed to must be construed as an acquiescence on 
the part of the Government of the United States in the policy of the 
notes exchanged between China and Japan in 1915 and 1918, and 
reference was made in the discussion to the enforcement of the agree- 
ments of 1915 and 1918 only in case China failed to co-operate fully 
_in carrying. out the policy outlined in the statement of Baron Makino 
and Viscount Chinda. 

I have, of course, no doubt that Viscount Uchida had been apprised 
of all the particulars of the discussion in Paris, and I am not making 
this statement with the idea of correcting his, but only to throw a 
fuller light of clarification upon a situation which ought to be relieved 


of every shadow of obscurity or misapprehension. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


{On Attitude Toward Demand by Railroad Shopmen for Wage Increases. ] 


THe Wuite House, August 25, 1919. 
My Fellow Citizens—A situation has arisen in connection with the 
administration of the railways which is of such general significance 
that I think it my duty to make a public statement concerning it, in 
order that the whole country may know what is involved. 
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The railroad shopmen have demanded a large increase in wages. 
They are now receiving 58, 63, and 68 cerits per hour. They demand 
85 cents per hour. This demand has been given careful and serious 
consideration by the board which was constituted by the Railroad 
Administration to adjust questions of wages, a board consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of employes and of the operating man- 
agers of the railroad companies. This board has been unable to come 
to an agreement, and it has therefore devolved upon the Director 
General of Railroads and myself to act upon the merits of the case. 

The shopmen urge that they are entitled to higher wages because 
of the higher wages for the present received by men doing a similar 
work in shipyards, navy yards, and arsenals, as well as in a number 
of private indusiries, but I concur with the Director General in thinking 
that there is no real basis of comparison between the settled employ- 
ment afforded mechanics by the railroads under living conditions as 
various as the location and surroundings of the railway shops them- 
selves and the fluctuating employment afforded in industries ex- 
ceptionally and temporarily stimulated by the war and located almost 
without exception in industrial centres where the cost of living is 
highest. 

The substantial argument which the shopmen urge is the very 
serious increase in the cost of living. This is a very potent argument 
indeed. But the fact is that the cost of living has certainly reached 
its peak, and will probably be lowered by the efforts which are now 
everywhere being concerted and carried out. It will certainly be low- 
ered so soon as there are settled conditions of production and of com- 
merce; that is, so soon as the Treaty of Peace is ratified and in opera- 
tion, and merchants, manufacturers, farmers, miners, all have a cer- 
tain basis of calculation as to what their business will be and what the 
> conditions will be under which it must be conducted. 

The demands of the shopmen, therefore, and all similar demands, 
are in effect this: That we make increases in wages, which are likely 
to be permanent, in order to meet a temporary situation which will 
last nobody can certainly tell how long, but in all probability only for 
a limited time. Increases in wages will, moreover, certainly result in 
still further increasing the costs of production and, therefore, the cost 
of living, and we should only have to go through the same process 
again. Any substantial increase of wages in leading lines of industry 
at this time would utterly crush the general campaign which the 
Government is waging, with energy, vigor, and substantial hope of 
success, to reduce the high cost of living. And the increases in the 
cost of transportation which would necessarily result from increases 
_ in the wages of railway employes would more certainly and more im- 
mediately have that effect than any other enhanced wage costs. Only 
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by keeping the cost of production on its present level, by increasing 
production and by rigid economy and saving on the part. of the people 
can we hope for large decreases in the pions oni cost of living which 
now weighs us down. 

The Director General-of Railroads and I have felt that a peculiar 
responsibility rests upon us, because in determining this question we 
are not studying the balance sheets of corporations merely, we are in 
effect determining the burden of taxation which must fall upon the 
people of the country in general. We are acting, not for private cor- 
porations, but in the name of the Government and the public and must 
assess our responsibility accordingly. For it is neither wise nor feasible 
to take care of increases in the wages of. railroad employes at this 
time by increases in freight rates. It is impossible at this time, until 
peace has come and normal‘conditions are restored, to estimate what 
the earning capacity of the railroads will be when ordinary conditions 
return. There is no certain basis, therefore, for calculating what the 
increases of freight rates should be, and it is necessary, for the time 
being at any rate, to take care of all increases in the wages of railroad 
employes through appropriations from the public treasury. 

In such circumstances, it seems clear to me, and I believe will seem 
clear to every thoughtful American, including the shopmen themselves 
when they have taken second thought, and to all wage earners of every 
kind, that we ought to postpone questions of this sort till normal con- 
ditions come again and we have the opportunity for certain calcula- 
tion as to the relation between wages and the cost of living. It is the 
duty of every citizen of the country to insist upon a truce in such con- © 
tests until intelligent settleménts can be made, and made by peaceful 
-and effective common council. I appeal to my fellow-citizens of every 
employment to co-operate in insisting upon and maintaining such a 
truce, and to co-operate also in sustaining the Government in what I 
conceive to be the only course which conscientious public servants can 
pursue. Demands unwisely made and passionately insisted upon at this 
time menace the peace and prosperity of the country as nothing else 
could, and thus contribute to bring about the very results which such 
demands are intended to remedy. 

There is, however, one claim made by the railway shopmmien which 
ought to be met. They claim that they are not enjoying the same ad- 
vantages that other railway employes are enjoying because their wages 
are calculated upon a different basis. The wages of other railroad 
employes are based upon the rule that they are to receive for eight 
hours’ work the same pay they received from the longer workday that 
was the usual standard of the pre-war period. This claim is, I am told, 
well founded; and I concur in the conclusion of the Director General 
that the shopmen ought to be given the additions! 4 cents an hour 
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which the readjustment asked for will justify. There are certain other 
adjustments, also pointed out in the report of the Director General, 
which ought in fairness to be made, and which will be made. 

Let me add also that the position which the Government must in con- 
science take against general increases in wage levels while the present 
exceptional and temporary circumstances exist will of course not pre- 
clude the Railroad Administration from giving prompt and careful con- 
' sideration to any claims that may be made by other classes of em- 
ployes for readjustments believed to be proper to secure impartial 
treatment for all who work in the railway service. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


[Recommending Continuance of War-Time Passport Control.] 


THe WuiteE House, August 25, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
suggesting that the Passport-Control Act of May 22, 1918, be extended 
for one year after peace shall have been concluded between the United 
States and the Central Powers of Europe, and that ample appropria- 
tion be made for an efficient execution of that act and the regulations 
made under it during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

This recommendation brings up for your consideration a very im- 
portant question of policy which has an intimate relation to the welfare 
of the country. Information from the agents of the Government in 
foreign countries indicates that as soon as the existing restrictions upon 
travel are removed many persons will seek admission to this country, 
and that among the number are not only persons undesirable from the 
point of view of becoming future citizens, but persons whose origin and 
affiliations make it inadvisable that they should be permitted to enter 
the United States. The Act of May 22, 1918, which: makes: possiblé 
the prevention of undesirable individuals from departing for the 
United States, will automatically cease to be operative upon the estab- 
lishment of a condition of peace. Individuals will then be free to 
come here for whatever purpose they choose, and many will come for 
purposes which we cannot approve and which may indeed be dangerous 
to the country and to its institutions. The immigration officials en- 
forcing the immigration laws at the ports of the United States will 
not be able successfully to prevent the entry of all improper and 
dangerous persons because of the impracticability of developing a 
system of intelligence and investigation abroad to work in sufficiently 
close relationship to the immigration organization in the United States 
to be thoroughly effective in distinguishing between those individuals 
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whose right to admission would be injurious to the country. The ex- 
perience gained during the war shows that an efficient system of pass- 
port control administered by the Department of State through the 
diplomatic and consular officers in foreign countries can be depended 
upon to exclude practically all persons whose admission to the United 
States would be dangerous or contrary to the public interests. If the 
Congress concur in the view that the national welfare requires that the 
class of persons to which I have alluded should not enter this country, 
_it is my belief that the simplest and most effective method that can be 
adopted would be to continue the system of control now being carried 
on by the Department of State, working in close co-operation with the 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 

It is obvious that effectiveness of control can only be obtained 
through supplementing the regular diplomatic and consular personnel 
with a sufficient number of reliable and capable men, and such men 
as would be useful can be had only through the payment of adequate 
compensation. The Secretary of State estimates the expenditure re- 
quired for the remainder of the current fiscal year at $750,000, includ- 
ing a number of additional employes in the Department of State who 
_ would be charged to supplement the administrative organization now 
maintained there. I quite agree with the view that it is entirely useless 
to make any outlay upon this work unless sufficient money is provided 
with which to make control effective. It would be most unwise to . 
permit the public to rest under the impression that an effective control 
was being exerted over persons seeking admission to this country, 
when in fact, owing to inadequate personnel and an inefficient ad- 
ministration of the law, dangerous persons were freely crossing our 
boundaries. 

It is important that I should add that the increase in the number of 
_ persons desiring to come to the United States has already almost over- 
whelmed the existing organization abroad, and that it is very doubtful 
whether the system of control can be kept in operation for more than 
a few weeks longer without additional appropriation. 

With the relaxation of restrictions upon transportation which are 
gradually taking place, the burden of examining applicants’ passport 
visas will become so great as to be entirely beyond the capacity of the 
number of officers whose employment existing appropriations make 
possible. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that if the Con- 
gress should decide, as I hope it may, that the public interest requires 
that the existing system of control should be maintained and extended 
it will enact the necessary legislation, preferably by joint resolution, 


and make ample appropriation at the earliest possible moment. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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{Asking Appropriation for Expenses’ of American Peace Commission in Paris.] 


Tue Wuite House, August 28, 1919. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

At the close of the last session of Congress, after it had become 
certain that the Peace Conference at Paris would not be able to con- 
clude its work until after the expiration of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1919, when the existing appropriation from which the expenses of the 
American Commission were being paid would cease to be available, the 
acting Secretary of State submitted at my direction a request for an 
additional appropriation of $5,000,000. 

That amount was requested, first, in order to defray the expenses of 
the American participation in the conference at Paris until the close of 
its deliberations, and, second, to meet the initial expenses of the Amer- 
ican participation in the various commissions and agencies which the 
treaty with Germany provides shall be set up immediately after the 
ratification of the treaty. 

No action having been taken on that request by Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at my direction, in a letter to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, in 
June last, pointed out the urgency of providing for the expenses of 
the American Commission, and this was followed by a communication 
from the Acting Secretary of State further explaining the necessity of 
the appropriation. 

No steps have yet been taken to provide for the expenses of the 
American delegation in Paris, or of the agencies necessary to the dis- 
charge of its duties since July 1, 1919, when the appropriation for 
the national security and defense ceased to be available. It is therefore 
incumbent upon me again to bring the matter to your attention and 
point out the urgency of making suitable appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the commission. Meanwhile I have been compelled to make 
use of part of the emergency fund of the Department of State for the: 
expenses of the commission, which is unfortunate in view of the large 
demand which it is foreseen will be made upon that fund during the 
current fiscal year. 

Inasmuch as there might be objection to providing money at this 
time for the execution of any of the provisions of the treaty, when 
ratified, it is not desired now to ask your attention to that part of the 
estimate submitted. 

I assume that no explanation is necessary of the continued presence. 
of the commission in Paris since everyone knows that, although the 
treaty with Germany is now before the Senate, treaties with Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria are yet to be completed, and many. other matters 
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of actual and potential concern to this country require careful atten- 
tion of the American representatives. 

The purposes for which an additional appropriation is needed will be 
indicated by the enclosed statement of the expenditures already made 
and the liabilities growing out of the Peace Conference. In consider- 
ing these expenses and estimates it should be borne in mind that for 
a time the personnel of the American delegation numbered more than 
1,300 persons, and on July 31, last, had been reduced to about 400, 
about eighty-eight of whom were civilians, the remainder being from 
the army and navy. 

The conference has been held at a time when conditions in France 
are abnormal, prices of food being more than 120 per cent. greater 
than a year ago, railroad transportation having increased more than 
150 per cent.; fuel not only difficult to obtain, but only obtainable at 
prices over 200 per cent. higher than before the war. Although an 
army commissary had been utilized for the most part, the prices paid 
have notwithstanding been vastly greater than in pre-war times. 

Then, too, means of communication and the usual channels of in- 
formation have been so greatly impaired as a result of the war that not 
only has it been necessary to maintain an expensive courier system, 
but in many instances commissions have had to be dispatched for the 
purposes of investigation in order that the American Commission might 
be in a position to act intelligently and upon information the accuracy 
of which had been positively established. 

These unusual conditions have made the work of the commission 
expensive, although I have no hesitation in saying that, considering the 

‘magnitude of the task, and the extent to which the commission was 
obliged to rely upon its own agencies, instead of upon those available 
in normal times, the expenses have been and are very modest. 

It is obviously not possible at present to estimate how much longer 
the conference may. be in session, but assuming that its work shall 
extend to the end of the calendar year, December 31, 1919, which I 
think may be regarded as the maximum, the sum of $825,000 will be 
required for the expenses. I hope that this amount may be appropri- 
ated at an early date. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


The statement of expenditures mentioned in the letter, to June 30, 1919, is 
as follows: 


Travel and subsistence, $15,843.48. 

Subsistence, $144,914.03. 

Salaries, $103,815.95. 

Wages to employes of Hotel Crillon, $53,345.33. 

Stationery, office supplies, printing, furniture and fixtures, repairs, news- 
papers and miscellaneous expenditures, $40,432.71. 
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Rents, $5,720.06. 

Food and hotel supplies, $128,828.10. 

Hire and laundry of hotel linens, $31,583.48. 

Fuel, heat, light, and compressed air, $20,038.78. 

Telephone, $166.17. 

Inventories and legal services, $3,329.75. 

Special allotments to investigating commissions dispatched to the Baltic 
provinces, Poland, Turkey, the Balkans, Russia and the Caucasus, $105,610.26. 

Confidential expenses, $13,587.10. 

Purchase of automobiles, $14,602.96. 

Total $666,859.20. 

Traveling expenses, stationery and supplies, (disbursements by the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington), $38,009.02. Total, $704,868.31. 

Reimbursement of the Government by members of the American Commis- 
sion to negotiate peace on account of subsistence furnished their wives; of- 
ficial entertainment by the Secretary of State and Edward House; unexpended 
allotments, and miscellaneous items, $18,721.42. 

Total net expenses December 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, exclusive of the 
rent of the Hotel Crillon and telegraph charges, $686,146.80. 


LIABILITIES 


Rental of Hotel Crillon from December 1, 1918, to September 30, 1919, includ- 
ing damages, the amount of which are not yet known, approximately $35,000 
monthly, $350,000, 

- Telegraph and cable service through the War Department, bills not yet 
received and amount not yet known, though the expense will be large. 

Expenses of the commission from July 1, 1919, to July 30, 1910, exclusive 
of rent and telegraph service, $150,629.74. 

Expenses of the commission from August I, 1919, to August 31, I9QIQ, ex- 
clusive of rent and telegraph service, estimated, $125,000. 

Expenses of the commission from September 1, 1919, to December 31, 1910, 
estimated for four months, $440,000. 

Total estimated and actual liabilities, so far as known, to date, $1,250,620.74. 

Less rental of the Hotel Crillon to June 30, 1919, which is payable out of 
the appropriation for the national security and defense, $245,000. 

Total appropriation required on the assumption that the conference may 
be prolonged to December 31, 1919, $820,620.74. ; 
Total expense of commission, actual and estimated, $1,566,776.63. 


é 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Re-Transferring Coast Guard to Treasury Department. ] 


THE WuiteE House, August 28, 1919. 

By virtue of the authority conferred by “An Act authorizing the 
President to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government,” approved May 20, 1918, I 
do hereby make and publish the following order: 

The important purposes for which operation of the Coast Guard 
was temporarily transferred to the navy under the Act approved Janu- 


{ 
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ary 28, 1915, entitled “An Act to Create the Coast Guard by combining 
therein the existing Life Saving Service and Revenue Cutter Service” 
having been accomplished, and, it being for the best interests of the 
Government and for the efficient service of the Coast Guard in con- 
nection with the collection of the Revenue that the Coast Guard be 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, it is hereby directed 
that the Coast Guard shall on and after this date operate under the 
Treasury Department. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


[Lifting War-Time Check Upon Government Expenditures. ] 


THe Waite House, August 28, 1079. 
Whereas by the Act of Congréss approved July 8, 1918, Public No. 
189, 65th Congress, it is provided 


“That except as expressly otherwise authorized herein no part of the sums 
appropriated by this Act shall be expended in the purchase from private man- 
ufacturers of any material at a price in excess of twenty-five per centum more 
than the cost of manufacturing such material by the Government, or, where 
such material is not or has not been manufactured by the Government, at a 
price in excess of twenty-five per centum more than the estimated cost of 
manufacture by the Government: Provided, That whenever in the opinion of 
the President the situation is such as to justify such action he may waive the 
limitations contained in this section,” 


And whereas, in view of the practical impossibility under existmg 
conditions of making the estimates necessary to comply fully and 
adequately with said provisions, it appears that the situation is such 
as to justify a waiver of said provisions, 

It is hereby ordered that during the present national emergency the 
limitations contained in the above section be and the same are hereby 
waived. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


THe Waite House, August 31, 1919. 

I am encouraged and gratified by the progress which is being made 
in controlling the cost of living. The support of the movement is wide- 
spread and I confidently look for substantial results, although I must 
counsel patience as well as vigilance, because such results will not come 
instantly or without team work. 

Let me again emphasize my appeal to every citizen of the country 
to continue to give his personal support in this matter, and to make it 
as active as possible. Let him not only refrain from doing anything 
which at the moment will tend to increase the cost of living, but let 
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him do all .in his power to increase production; and, further than 
that, let him at the same time himself carefully economize in the matter 
of consumption. By common action in this direction we shall overcome 
a danger greater than the danger of war. We will hold steady a 
situation which is fraught with possibilities of hardship and suffering 
to a large part of our population; we will enable the processes of pro- 
duction to overtake the processes of consumption; and we will speed 
the restoration of an adequate purchasing power for wages. 

I am particularly gratified at the support which the Government’s 
policy has received from the representatives of organized labor, and 
I earnestly hope that the workers generally will emphatically indorse 
the position of their leaders and thereby move with the Government 
instead of against it in the solution of this greater domestic problem. 

I am calling for as early a date as practicable a conference in which 
authoritative representatives of labor and of those who direct labor 
will discuss fundamental means of bettering the whole relationship of 
capital and labor and putting the whole question of wages upon an- 


other footing. 
WOODROW WILSON, 


ADDRESS 


[When the United States Senate opened the discussion of the peace treaty 
with Germany, in which the Covenant of the League of Nations was included 
as an integral part, there was strong opposition on the part of many Senators 
to the ratification of the treaty. Most of the opposition centered around the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, although there was strong opposition 
also to the grant of the Shantung peninsula of China to Japan for an in- 
definite period of time. Some Senators were altogether opposed to the treaty - 
in the form submitted; others were in favor of amending it; others were in 
favor of qualifying clauses. Naturally, the President was able to swing most 
of the Democratic Senators behind the treaty, but by the elections in the fall 
of 1918, the Republicans had achieved a majority in the Senate. After some 
eight weeks’ consultation and discussion of the treaty with Senators in Wash- 
ington, President Wilson undertook a “swing around the circle” to present. 
the case for the treaty directly to the American people. The President’s tour 
began on September 3, I919, and in the course of it he reached the Pacific 
Coast. The tour was suddenly abandoned at Wichita, Kansas, on September 
26, when the President was headed back toward Washington, five days be-- 
fore its scheduled termination, because of the complete prostration of the 
President as a result of nervous exhaustion due to overwork, both during 
and after the Peace Conference in Europe. 

The following address was delivered in Columbus, Ohio, on September 4, 
1918, as the first extensive address of the President’s tour.] 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Campbell and My Fellow-Citizens: 

It is with very profound pleasure that I find myself face to face — 
with you. I have for a long time chafed at the confinement of Wash- 
ington. I have for a long time wished to fulfill the purpose with 
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which my heart was full when I returned to our beloved country, name- 
ly, to go out and report to my fellow-countrymen concerning those 
affairs of the world which now need to be settled. 

The only people I owe any report to are you and the other citizens 
of the United States, and it has become increasingly necessary, appar- 
ently, that I should report to you. After all the various angles at which 
you have heard the treaty held up perhaps you would like to know 
what is in the treaty. I find it very difficult in reading some of the 
speeches that I have read to form any conception of that great docu- 
ment. It is a document unique in the history of the world for many 
reasons, and I think I cannot do you a better service or the peace of the 
world a better service than by pointing out to you just what this treaty 
contains and what it seeks to do. 

In the first place, my fellow-countrymen, it seeks to punish one of 
the greatest wrongs ever done in history, the wrong which Germany 
sought to do to the world and to civilization, and there ought to be no 
weak purpose with regard to the application of the punishment. She 
attempted an intolerable thing, and she must be made to pay for the 
attempt. The terms of the treaty are severe, but they are not unjust. 
I can testify that the men associated with me at the Peace Conference 
in Paris had it in their hearts to do justice and not wrong, but they 
knew, perhaps with a more vivid sense of what had happened than we 
could possibly know on this side of the water, the many solemn cove- 
nants which Germany had disregarded, the long preparation she had 
amade to overwhelm her neighbors, the utter disregard which she had 
shown for human rights, for the rights of women and children and 
those who were helpless. They had seen their lands devastated by an 
enemy that devoted itself not only to the effort of victory, but to the 
effort of terror, seeking to terrify the people whom he fought, and I 
wish to testify that they exercised restraint in the terms of this treaty. 
They did not wish to overwhelm any great nation, and they had no 
purpose of overwhelming the German people, but they did think that 
it ought to be burned into the consciousness of men forever that no 
people ought to permit its government to do what the German Govern- 
ment did. 

In the last analysis, my fellow-countrymen, as we in America would 
be the first to claim, a people are, responsible for the acts of their Gov- 
ernment; if their Government purposes things that are wrong, they 
ought to take measures and see to it that that purpose is not executed. 
Germany was self-governed. Her rulers had not concealed the pur- 
poses that they had in mind, but they had deceived their people as to 
the character of the methods they were going to use, and I believe 
from what I can learn that there is an awakened consciousness in Ger- 
many itself of the deep iniquity of the thing that was attempted. 

When the Austrian delegates came before the Peace Conference 
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they, in so many words, spoke of the origination of the war as a crime, 
and admitted in our presence that it was a thing intolerable to con- 
template. They knew in their hearts that it had done them the deep- 
est conceivable wrong; that it had put their people and the people of 
Germany at the judgment seat of mankind; and throughout this treaty 
every term that was applied to Germany was meant not to humiliate 
Germany, but to rectify the wrong that she had done. And you will 
see that if you will look into the severe terms of reparation, for 
there was no indemnity—no indemnity of any sort was claimed— 
merely reparation, merely paying for the destruction done, merely 
making good the losses, so far as the losses could be made good which 
she had unjustly inflicted, not upon the Governments (for the repara- 
tion is not to go to the Governments), but upon the people whose rights 
she had trodden upon, with absolute absence of everything that even 
resembled pity. 

There is no indemnity in this treaty, but there is reparation, and 
even in the terms of reparation a method is devised by which the 
reparation shall be adjusted to Germany’s ability to pay it. 

I am astonished at some of the statements I see made about this 
treaty, and the truth is that they are made by persons who have not 
read the treaty or who, if they have read it, have not comprehended its 
meaning. There is a method of adjustment in the treaty by which the 
reparation shall not be pressed beyond the point which Germany can 
pay, but will be pressed to the utmost point that she can pay, which is 
just, which is righteous. It would be intolerable if there had been 
anything else, for, my fellow-citizens, this treaty is not meant merely 
to end this_single war; it is meant as a notice to every Government 
which in the future will attempt this thing that mankind will unite to 
inflict the same punishment. 

There is no national triumph sought to be recorded in this treaty. 
There is no glory sought for any particular nation. The thought of 
the statesmen collected around that table was of their people, of the 
sufferings that they had gone through, of the losses they had incurred, 
that great throbbing heart which was so depressed, so forlorn, so sad 
in every memory that it had had of the five tragical years that have 
gone. Let us never forget those years, my fellow countrymen. Let us 
never forget the purpose, the high purpose, the disinterested purpose, 
with which America lent its strength, not for its own glory, but for 
the defense of mankind. 

And, as I said, this treaty was not intended merely to end this war; 
it was intended to prevent any similar war. 

I wonder if some of the opponents of the League of Nations have 
forgotten the promises we made our people before we went to that 
peace table. We had taken by processes of law the flower of our youth 
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from every countryside, from every household, and we told those 
mothers and fathers and sisters and wives and sweethearts that we 
were taking those men to fight a war which would end business of 
that sort, and if we do not end it, if we do not do the best that human 
concert of action can do‘to end it, we are of all men the most unfaith- 
ful—the most unfaithful to the loving hearts who suffered in this war, 
the most unfaithful to those households bowed in grief, yet lifted with 
the feeling that the lad laid down his life for a great thing—among 
other things in order that other lads might not have to do the same 
thing. 

That is what the League of Nations is for, to end this war justly, 
and it is not merely to serve notice on Governments which would con- 
template the same thing which Germany contemplated, that they will 
do so at their peril, but also concerning the combination of power 
which will prove to them that they will do it at their peril. It is idle 
to say the world will combine against you because it may not, but it is 
persuasive to say the world is combined against you and will remain 
combined against any who attempt the same things that you attempted. 

The League of Nations is the only thing that can prevent the recur- 
rence of this dreadful catastrophe and redeem our promises. And 
the character of the League is based upon the experience of this very 
war. 

I did not meet a single public man who did not admit these things— 
that Germany would not have gone into this war if she had thought 
Great Britain was going into it, and that she most certainly would 
never have gone into this war if she had dreamed America was going 
into it, and they have all admitted that a notice beforehand that the 
greatest powers of the world would combine to prevent this sort of 
thing would have prevented it absolutely. 

When gentlemen tell you, therefore, that the weague of Nations 
is intended for some other purpose than this, merely reply this to them, 
“If we do not do this thing, we have neglected the Central Covenant . 
that we made to our people,” and there will be no statesman of any 
country who can thereafter promise his people any alleviation from 
the perils of war. 

The passions of this world are not dead; the rivalries of this world 
have not cooled; they have been rendered hotter than ever. The 
harness that is to unite nations is more necessary now than it ever was 
before, and unless there is this sureness of combined action before 
wrong is attempted, wrong will be attempted just as soon as the most 
ambitious nations can recover from the financial stress of this war. 

- Now look what else is in the treaty. This treaty is unique in the 
history of mankind because the centre of it is the redemption of weak 
nations, There never was a congress of nations before that considered 
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the rights of those who could not enforce their rights. There never 


was a congress of nations before that did not seek to effect some bal- 
ance of power brought about by means of serving the strength and in- 
terest of the strongest powers concerned, whereas this treaty builds up 
nations that never could haye won their freedom in any other way. 
It builds them up by gift, by largess, not by obligation; builds them up 
because of the conviction of the men who wrote the treaty that the 
rights of people transcended the rights of Governments, because of the 
‘conviction of the men who wrote that treaty that the fertile source of 
war is wrong; that the Austro-Hungarian Empire, for example, was 
held together by military force and consisted of peoples who did not 
want to live together; who did not have the spirit of nationality as to- 
ward each other; who were constantly chafing at the bonds that held 
them. 

Hungary, though a willing partner of Austria, was willing to be 
her partner because she could share Austria’s strength for accomplish- 
ing her own ambitions, and her own ambitions were to hold under her 
the Jugo-Slavic peoples that lay to the south of her; Bohemia, an un- 
happy partner—a partner by duress, beating in all her veins the strong- 
est national impulse that was to be found anywhere in Europe; and 
north of that, pitiful Poland, a great nation divided up among the great 
powers of Europe, torn asunder—kinship disregarded, natural ties 
treated with contempt and an obligatory division among sovereigns 


‘imposed upon her, a part of her given to Russia, a part of her given to - 


Austria, and a part of her given to Germany, and great bodies of 
Polish people never permitted to have the normal intercourse with 
their kinsmen for fear that that fine instinct of the heart should assert 
itself which binds families together. . 

Poland could never have won her independence. Bohemia never 
could have broken away from the Austro-Hungarian combination. The 
Slavic peoples to the south, running down into the great Balkan penin- 
sula, had again and again tried to assert their nationality and their 
independence, and had as often been crushed, not by the immediate 
power they were fighting, but by the combined power of Europe. 

The old alliances, the old balances of power, were meant to see to it 
that no little nation asserted its rights to the disturbance of the peace 
of Europe, and every time an assertion of rights was attempted it 
were suppressed by combined influence and’ force. And this treaty 
tears away all that and says these people have a right to live their own 
lives under the governments which they themselves choose to set up. 
That is the American principle and I was glad to fight for it, and 
when strategic consideration were urged I said (not I alone, but it was 
a matter of common counsel) that strategic conditions were not in 


- 
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our thoughts ; that we were not now arranging for future wars, but 
were giving people what belonged to them. 

My fellow-citizens, I do not think there is any man ne who has a 
more tender sympathy for the great people of Italy than I have, and a 
very stern duty was presented to us when we had to consider some of 
the claims of Italy on the Adriatic, because strategically, from the point 
of view of future wars, Italy needed a military foothold on the other 
side of the Adriatic, but her people did not live there except in little 
spots. It was a Slavic people, and I had to say to my Italian friends: 
“Everywhere else in this treaty we have given territory to the people 
who lived on it, and I do not think that it is for the advantage of 
Italy, and I am sure it is not for the advantage of the world, to give 
Italy territory where other people live.” 

I felt the force of the argument for what they wanted, and it was 
the old argument that had always prevailed, namely, that they needed 
it from a military point of view, and I have no doubt that if there is 
no League of Nations they will need it from a military point of view. 
But if there is a League of Nations they will not need it from a military 
point of view. If there is no League of Nations the military point of 
view will prevail in every instance and peace will be brought into con- 
tempt, but if there is a League of Nations Italy need not fear the fact 
that the shores on the other side of the Adriatic tower above her sandy 
shores on her side of the sea, because there will be no threatening guns 
there, and the nations of the world will have concerted not merely to 
see that the Slavic peoples have their rights but that the Italian people 
have their rights as well. I would rather have everybody on my side 
than be armed to the teeth; and every settlement that is right, every 
settlement that is based upon the principles I have alluded to, is a safe 
settlement because the sympathy of mankind will be behind it. 

Some gentlemen have feared with regard to the League of Nations 
that we will be obliged to do things we don’t want to do. If the treaty 
were wrong, that might be so; but if the treaty is right, we will wish 
to preserve right. I think I know the heart of this great people, whom 
I for the time being have the high honor to represent, better than some 
other men that I hear talk. 

I have been bred and am proud to have been bred in the old Revolu- 
tionary stock which set this Government up when America was set up 
as a friend of mankind, and I know, if they do not, that America has 
never lost that vision or that purpose. 

+ But I haven’t the slightest fear that arms will be necessary if the 
purpose is there. If I know that my adversary is armed and I am not, 
I do not press the controversy; and if any nation entertains selfish 
purposes set mene the principles established in this treaty, and is 
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told by the rest of the world that it must withdraw its claims, it will 
not press them. 

The heart of this treaty, then, my fellow-citizens, is not even that it 
punishes Germany—that is a temporary thing—it is that it rectifies the 
age-long wrongs which characterized the history of Europe. 

There were some of us who wished that the scope of the treaty 
would reach some other age-long wrongs. It was a big job, and 1 
don’t say that we wished that it were bigger; but there were other 
wrongs elsewhere than in Europe, and of the same kind, which no 
doubt ought to be righted, and some day will be righted, but which 
we could not draw into the treaty because we could deal only with 
the countries whom the war had engulfed and affected. But, so far 
as the scope of our authority went, we rectified the wrongs which have 
been the fertile source of war in Europe. 

Have you ever reflected, my fellow-countrymen, on the real source 
of revolutions? Men don’t start revolutions in a sudden passion. Do 
you remember what Thomas Carlyle said about the French revolution 
He was speaking of the so-called Hundred Days Terror which reigned, 
~not.only in Paris, but throughout France, in the days of the French 
revolution; and he reminded his readers that back of that Hundred 
Days of Terror lay several hundred years of agony and of wrong. 
The French people had been deeply and consistently wronged by their 
Government; robbed; their human rights disregarded; and the slow 
agony of ihoee bards of years had after a while gathered into a 
hot anger that could not be suppressed. 

Revolutions don’t spring up over night; revolutions gather through 
the ages; revolutions come from the long suppression of the human 
spirit ; revolutions come because men know that they have rights and 
that they are disregarded. 

And when we think of the future of the world in connection with 
this treaty, we must remember that one of the chief efforts of those 
who made this treaty was to remove that anger from the heart of great 
peoples—great peoples who had always been suppressed and always 
been used, who had always been the tools in the hands of governments 
—generally of alien governments—not their own. And the makers of 
the treaty knew that if these wrongs were not removed, there could 
be no peace in the world, because, after all, my fellow-citizens, war 
comes from the seed of wrong, and not from the seed of right. This 
treaty is an attempt to right the history of Europe, and in my humble 
eg gat it is a measurable success. 

I say “measurable,” my fellow-citizens, because you will realize the 
difficulty of this: Here are two neighboring peoples. The one people 
have not stopped at a sharp line, and the settlements of the other 
people, or their migrations, begun at that sharp line; they have inter- 
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mingled. There are regions where you can’t draw a national line and 
say there are Slavs on this side and Italians on that; there is this peo- 
ple here and that people there. It can’t be done. You have to ap- 
proximate the line. You have to come as near to it as you can, 
and then trust to the process of history to redistribute, it may be, the 
people who are on the wrong side of the line. And there are many 
such lines drawn in this treaty and to be drawn in the Austrian treaty, 
and where, perhaps, there are more lines of that sort than in the 
German treaty. 

When we came to draw the line between the Polish people and the 
German people (not the line between Germany and Poland—there 
wasn’t any Poland, strictly speaking) there were districts like the upper 
part of Silesia, or rather the easfern part of Silesia, which is called 
“Upper Silesia” because it is mountainous and the other part is not. 
Upper Silesia is chiefly Polish, and when we came to draw a line to 
represent Poland it was necessary to include Upper Silesia if we were 
really going to play fair and make Poland up of the Polish people 
wherever we found them in sufficiently close neighborhood to one 
another. But it wasn’t perfectly clear that Upper or High Silesia 
wanted to be part of Poland. At any rate, there were Germans in 
Upper Silesia who said that it did not, and therefore we did there what 
we did in many other places—we said, “Very well, then, we will let 
the people that live there decide. We will have a referendum within 
a certain length of time after the war under the supervision of an 
international commission which will have a sufficient armed force 
behind it to preserve order and see that nobody interferes with the 
elections. We will have an absolutely free vote, and Upper, Silesia 
shall go either to Germany or to Poland, as the people in Upper 
Silesia prefer.” 

And that illustrates many other cases where we provided for a 
referendum, or a plebiscite, as they choose to call it; and are going 
to leave it to the people themselves, as we should have done, what 
Government they shall live under. 

It is none of my prerogatives to allot peoples to this Government 
and the other. It is nobody’s right to do that allotting except the peo- 
ple themselves, and I want to testify that this treaty is shot through 
with the American principle of the choice of the governed. 

Of course, at times it went further than we could make a practical 
policy of, because various peoples were keen upon getting back portions 
of their populations which were separated from them by many miles of 
territory, and we could not spot Europe with little pieces of separated 
States. I even had to remind my Italian colleagues that if they were 
gcing to claim every place where there was a large Italian population 
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we would have to cede New York to them, because there are more 
Italians in New York than in any Italian city. 

But I believe—I hope—that the Italians in New York City are as 
glad to stay there as we are to have them. I would not have you sup- 
pose that I am intimating that my Italian colleagues entered any claim 
for New York City. 

We, of all peoples in the world, my fellow-citizens, ought to be able 
to understand the questions of this treaty without anybody explain- 
ing them to us; for we are made up out of all the peoples of the 
world. I dare say that in this audience there are representatives of 
practically all the peoples dealt with in this treaty. You don’t have 
to have me explain national ambitions to you. You have been brought 
up on them; you have learned of them since you were children, and 
it is those national aspirations which we sought to realize, to give an 
outlet to, in this great treaty. 

But we did much more than that. This treaty contains, among other 
things, a Magna Charta of labor—a thing unheard of until this inter- 
esting year of grace. There is a whole section of the treaty devoted 
to arrangements by which the interests of those who labor with their 
hands all over the world, whether they be men or women or children, 
are all of them to be safeguarded. And next month there is to meet 
the first assembly under this section of the League—and let me tell 
you it will meet, whether the treaty is ratified by that time or not— 
there is to meet an assembly which represents the interests of labor- 
ing men throughout the world. Not their political interests, there is 
nothing political about it. It is the interests of men concerning the 
conditions of their labor, concerning the character of labor which 
women shall engage in, the character of labor which children shall be 
permitted to engage in; the hours of labor, and, incidentally, of course, 
the remuneration of labor, that labor shall be remunerated in pro- 
portion, of course, to the maintenance of the standard of living which 
is proper for the man who is expected to give his whole brain and 
intelligence and energy to a particular task. 

I hear very little said about the Magna Charta of labor which is em- 
bodied in this treaty. It forecasts the day, which ought to have come 
long ago, when statesmen will realize that no nation is fortunate which 
is not happy, and that no nation can be happy whose people are not 
contented—contented in their industry, contented in their lives, and 
fortunate in the circumstances of their lives. 

If I were to state what seems to me to be the central idea of this 
treaty it would be this (it is almost a discovery in international con- 
ventions) :—‘Nations do not consist of their Government, but con- 
sist of their people.” — . 

That is a rudimentary idea; it seems to go without saying to us 
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in America; but, my fellow-citizens, it was never the leading idea 
in any other international congress that I ever heard of, that is to say 
international congress made up of the representatives of Government. 
They were always thinking of national policy, of national advantages, 
of the rivalries of trade, of the advantages of territorial conquest. 

There is nothing of that in this treaty. You will notice that even 

/ the territories which are taken away from Germany, like her colonies, 
are not given to anybody. There isn’t a single act of annexation in 
this treaty. But territories inhabited by people not yet able to govern 
themselves, either because of economic or other circumstances or the 
stage of their development, are put under the care of powers who are 
to act as trustees—trustees responsible in the forum of the world, 
at the bar of the League of Nations, and the terms upon which they 
are to exercise their trusteeship are outlined. They are not to use 
those people by way of profit and to fight their wars for them; they are 
not to permit any form of slavery among them or of enforced labor. 
They are to see to it that there are humane conditions of labor with 
regard not only to the women and children, but to the men, also. They 
are to establish no fortifications; they are to regulate the liquor and 
opium traffic; they are to see to it, in other words, that the lives of 
the people whose care they assume—not sovereignty over whom they 
assume, but whose care they assume—are kept clean and safe and 
wholesome. There again the principle of the treaty comes out, that 
the object of the arrangement is the welfare of the people who live 
there and not the advantages of the Government which is the trustee. 

It goes beyond that, and it seeks to gather under the common super- 
vision of the League of Nations the various instrumentalities by which 
the world has been trying to check the evils that were in some places 
debasing men, like the opium traffic, like the traffic—for it was a traffic 
“—in men, women, and children; like the traffic in other dangerous 
drugs; like the traffic in arms among uncivilized peoples, who could 
use arms only for their detriment; for sanitation; for the work of 
the Red Cross. er 

Why, those clauses, my fellow-citizens, draw the hearts of the world 
into league ; draw the noble impulses of the world together and make a 
poem of them. 

I used to be told that this was an age in which mind was monarch, 
and my comment was that if that were true then mind was one of those 
modern monarchs that reign and do not govern; but as a matter of fact 
we were governed by a great representative assembly made up of the 
human passions, and that the best we could manage was that the high 
and fine passions should be in a majority, so that they could control 
the baser passions, so that they could check the things that were 
wrong. This treaty seeks something like that. In drawing the humane 
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endeavors of the world together, it makes a league of the fine passions 
of the world, of its philanthrophic passions, of its passion of pity, 
of the passion of human sympathy, of the passion of human friend- 
liness and helpfulness, for there is such a passion. It is the passion 
that has lifted us along the slow road of civilization; it is the passion 
that has made ordered government possible; it is the passion that has 
made justice and established it in some happy parts of the world. 

That is the treaty. Did you ever hear of it before? Did you ever 
know before what was in this treaty? Did anybody before ever tell 
you what the treaty was intended to do? 

I beg, my fellow-citizens, that you and the rest of these Americans 
with whom we are happy to be associated all over this broad land 
will read the treaty for yourselves, or (if you won’t take time to do 
that, for it is a technical document that is hard to read) that you 
will accept the interpretation of those who made it and know what 
the intentions were in the making of it. 

I hear a great deal, my fellow-citizens, about the selfishness and 
the selfish ambitions of other Governments, but I would not be doing 
justice to the gifted men with whom I was associated on the other 
side of the water if I didn’t testify that the purposes that I have out- 
lined were their purposes. We differed as to the method, very often ; we 
had discussions as to the details, but we never had any serious discus- 
sion as to the principle. And while we all acknowledge that the principles 
might, perhaps, in detail have been better realized, really we are all 
back of those principles. There is a concert of mind and of purpose 
and of policy in the world that was never in existence before. I 
am not saying that by way of credit to myself or to those colleagues 
to whom I have alluded, because what happened to us was that we got 
messages from our people; we were there under instructions, whether 
they were written down or not, and we didn’t dare come home with- 
out fulfilling those instructions, If I could not have brought back 
the kind of treaty I brought back I never would have come back, 
because I would have been an unfaithful servant and you would have 
had the right to condemn me in any way that you chose to use. So 
that I testify that this is an American treaty not only, but it is a 
treaty that expresses the heart of the peoples—of the great peoples 
who were associated together in the war against Germany. 

I said at the opening of this informal address, my fellow-citizens, 
that I had come to make a report to you. I want to add to that a 
little bit. I have not come to debate the treaty. It speaks for itself, — 
if you will let it. The arguments directed against it are directed 
against it with a radical misunderstanding of the instrument itself. 
Therefore, I am not going anywhere to debate the treaty. I am going 
to expound it and-I am going, right here now today, to urge you, in 
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every vocal method that you can use, to assert the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people in support of it. Don’t let men pull'it down. Don’t let 
men misrepresent it. Don’t let men lead this nation away from the 
high purposes with which this war was inaugurated and fought. 

As I came through that-line of youngsters in khaki a few minutes 
ago I felt that I could salute it because I had done the job in the way 
I promised them I would do it, and when the treaty is accepted men 
in khaki will not have to cross the seas again. That is the reason 
I believe in it. I say “when it is accepted,” for it will be accepted. 
I have never entertained a moment’s doubt of that, and the only 
thing I have been impatient of has been the delay. It is not a danger- 
ous delay, except for the temper of the peoples scattered throughout 
the world who are waiting. Do you realize, my fellow-citizens, that 
the whole world is waiting on America? The only country in the world 
that is trusted at this moment is the United States, and they are wait- 
ing to see whether their trust is justified or not. 

That has been the ground of my impatience. I knew their trust 
was justified, but I begrudge the time that certain gentlemen oblige 
us to take in telling them so. We shall tell them so in a voice as 
authentic as any voice in history, and in the years to come men will 
be glad to remember that they had some part in the great struggle 
which brought this incomparable consummation of the hopes of man- 
kind. 


MESSAGES 


[Greeting General John J. Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe During the Great War. Delivered by Sec- 
retary of War Newton D. Baker, on General Pershing’s Return from Eu- 
rope on September 8, 1919.] 


My dear General Pershing, I am distressed that I cannot greet you 
in person. It would give me the greatest pleasure to grasp your hand 
and say to you what is in my heart and in the hearts of all true Ameri- 
cans as we hail your return to the home land you have served so gal- 
lantly. Notwithstanding my physical absence, may I not, as your 
Commander‘in Chief and as spokesman of our fellow-countrymen, 
bid you an affectionate and enthusiastic welcome—a welcome warmed 
with the ardor of genuine affection and deep admiration? You have 
served the country with fine devotion and admirable efficiency, in a 
war forever memorable as the world’s triumphant protest against in- 
justice and as its vindication of liberty, the liberty of peoples and of 
nations. 

We are proud of you and of the men you command. No finer 
armies ever set their indomitable strength and unconquerable spirit 
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against the forces of wrong. Their glory is the glory of the nation, 
and it is with a thrill of profound pride that we greet you as their 
leader and commander. You have just come from the sea and from 
the care of the men of the navy, who made the achievements of our 
arms on land possible, and who so gallantly assisted to clear the seas 
of their lurking peril. Our hearts go out to them, too. It is delight- 
ful to see you home again, well and fit for the fatigues you must 
endure before we are done with our welcome. I will not speak now 
of our associates on the other side of the sea. It will be delightful 
on many occasions to speak their praise. I speak now only of our 
personal joy that you are home again and that we have the opportunity 
to make you feel the warmth of our affectionate welcome. 


[Opposing Organization of District of Columbia Policemen Into Associations 
to Exert Pressure Upon the Public. The Message Was Dispatched to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Fol- 
lowing a Strike of the Police Force in Boston, and Was Made Public on 
September 18, 1919.] 


I hope that you understood my brief telegram of the other day. 
I am quite willing that you should tell the Senate committee that my 
position in my conversations with you was exactly the same as I have 
expressed recently in speeches here in the West, and, of course, I am 
desirous, as you are, of dealing with the police force in the most just 
and generous way, but I think that any association of the police force 
of the Capital City, or of any great city, whose object is to bring 
pressure upon the public or the community such as will endanger the 
public peace or embarrass the maintenance of order, should in no case 
be countenanced or permitted. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


President Wilson’s remarks on the strike of the Boston policemen, referred 
to above, are well exemplified in these words, from his address at Helena, 
Montana, on September 11, 1919: 


I want to say this, that a strike of the policemen of a great city, 
leaving that city at the mercy of an army of thugs, isa vee against 
civilization. 

In my judgment the obligation of a policeman is as sacred and di- 
rect as the obligation of a soldier. He is a public servant, not a 
private employe, and the whole honor of the community is in his 
hands. He has no right to prefer any private advantage to the public 
safety. 

I hope that that lesson will be burned in so that it will never again 
be forgotten, because the pride of America is that it can exercise 
self-control. 


‘ 
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STATEMENT 


{On strike in the bituminous coal industry. Several days after this statement 
appeared, Attorney-General Palmer filed an injunction under the war-time 
provisions of the Food Control Law (see Encyclopedic Index under that 
head) compelling the miners’ union to call off the strike and return to work. 
Later, the dispute was settled by arbitration forced by the Government.] 

THE Wuite House, October 25, r9ro9. 

On September 23, 1919, the convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America at Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a proposal declaring that 
all contracts in the bituminous field shall be declared as having auto- 
matically expired November I, 1919, and making various demands in- 
‘cluding a 60 per cent. increase in wages and the adoption of a six- 
hour workday and a five-day week; and providing that, in the event 
a satisfactory wage agreement should not be secured for the central . 
competitive field before November 1, 1919, the national officials should 
be authorized and instructed to call a general strike of all bituminous 
miners and mine workers throughout the United States, effective No- 
vember I, 1919. 

Pursuant to these instructions, the officers of the organization have 
issued a call to make the strike effective November 1. This is one of 
the gravest steps ever proposed in this country affecting the economic 
welfare and the domestic comfort and health of the people. It is pro- 
posed to abrogate an agreement as to wages which was made with the 
Sanction of the United States Fuel Administration and which was 
to run during the continuance of the war, but not beyond April 1, 1920. 

This strike is proposed at a time when the Government is making 
the most earnest effort to reduce the cost of living and has appealed 
with success to other classes of workers to postpone similar disputes 
until a reasonable opportunity has been afforded for dealing with the 
cost of living. It is recognized that the strike would practically shut 
off the country’s supply of its principal fuel at a time when interfer- 
ence with that supply is calculated to create a disastrous fuel famine. 
All interests would be affected alike by a strike of this character, and 
its victims would be not the rich only, but the poor and the needy as 
well, those least able to provide in advance a fuel supply for domestic 
use. It would involve the shutting down of countless industries and 
the throwing out of employment of a large part of the workers of 
the country. It would involve stopping the operation of railroads, 
electric light and gas plants, street railway lines and other public utili- 
ties, and the shipping to and from this country, thus preventing our 
giving aid to the Allied countries with supplies which they so seriously 
need. , 

The country is confronted with this prospect at a time when the war 

itself is still a fact, when the world is still in suspense as to negotiations 
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for peace, when our troops are still being transported, and when their 
means of transport is in urgent need of fuel. 

From whatever angle the subject may be viewed, it is apparent that 
such a strike in such circumstances would be the most far-reaching plan 
ever presented in this country to limit the facilities of production and 
distribution of a necessity of life and thus indirectly to restrict the 
production and distribution of all the necessaries of life. A strike 
under these circumstances is not only unjustifiable; it is unlawful. 

The action proposed has apparently been taken without any vote 
upon the specific proposition by the individual members of the United 
Mine Workers of America throughout the United States, an almost 
unprecedented proceeding. I cannot believe that any right of any 
American worker needs for its protection the taking of this extra- 

ordinary step, and I am convinced that when the time and manner are 

considered, it constitutes a fundamental attack, which is wrong both 
morally and legally, upon the rights of society and upon the welfare of 
our country. I feel convinced that individual members of the United 
Mine Workers would not vote, upon full consideration, in favor of 
such a strike under these conditions. 

When a movement reaches the point where it appears to involve 
practically the entire productive capacity of the country with respect 
to one of the most vital necessities of daily domestic and industrial 
life, and when the movement is asserted in the circumstances I have 
stated and at a time and in a manner calculated to involve the maxi- 
mum of danger to the public welfare in this critical hour of our 
country’s life, the public interest becomes the paramount consideration. 

In these circumstances I solemnly request both the national and the 
local officers and also the individual members of the United Mine 

-Workers of America to recall all orders looking to a strike on Novem- 
ber 1, and to take whatever steps may be necessary to prevent any 
stoppage of work. ; 

It is time for plain speaking. These matters with which we now 
deal touch not only the welfare of a class, but vitally concern the well- 
being, the comfort, and the very life of all the people. I feel it my 
duty in the public interest to declare that any attempt to carry out the 
purposes of this strike and thus to paralyze the industry of the country 
with the consequent suffering and distress of all our people, must 
be considered a grave moral and legal wrong against the Government 
and the people of the United States. I can do nothing less than to 
say that the law will be enforced, and means will be found to protect 
the interests of the nation in any emergency that may arise out of this 
unhappy business. 

I express no opinion on the merits of the controversy. I have 
already suggested a plan by which a settlement may be reached, and 
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I hold myself in readiness at the request of either or both sides tu 
appoint at once a tribunal to investigate all the facts with a view to 
aiding in the earliest possible orderly settlement of the questions at 
issue between the coal operators and the coal miners, to the end that 
the just rights, not only of those interests but also of the general public, 
may be fully protected. 


VETO MESSAGE 


{Returning without the Presidential signature a bill outlining drastic methods 
for the enforcement of the measure providing for prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquors during the war against Germany. The 
bill in question was passed, almost immediately, over the President’s veto.] 


THE Wuite Howse, October 27, 1919. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my signature H. R. 6810, “An act to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manufacture, production, 
use, and sale of high proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scien- 
tific research and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful 
industries.” 

The subject matter treated in this measure deals with two distinct 
phases of prohibition legislation. One part of the act under consid- 
eration seeks to enforce wartime prohibition. The other provides 
for the enforcement which was made necessary by the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment. I object to and cannot approve that 
part of this legislation with reference to wartime prohibition. 

It has to do with the enforcement of an act which was passed by 
reason of the emergencies of the war and whose objects have been 
satisfied in the demobilization of the army and navy and whose repeal 
I have already sought at the hands of Congress. Where the pur- 
poses of particular legislation arising out of war emergency have been 
satisfied, sound public policy makes clear the reason and necessity for 
repeal. 

It will not be difficult for Congress in considering this important 
matter to. separate these two questions and effectively to legislate 
regarding them, making the proper distinction between temporary 
causes which arose out of the wartime emergencies and those like the 
constitutional amendment of prohibition, which is now part of the 
fundamentai law of the country. 

In all matters having to do with the personal habits and customs of 
large numbers of our people we must be certain that the established 
processes of legal change are followed. In no other way can the salu- 
tary object sought to be accomplished by great reforms of this char- 


acter be made satisfactory and permanent. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[See preceding statement on coal strike.] 


Tue Wuite House, October 30, 1919. 

Whereas, the United States Fuel Administrator acting under the 
authority of an Executive Order issued by me dated the 23rd of 
August, 1917, appointing the said Fuel Administrator and of subse- 
quent Executive Orders, and in furtherance of the purpose of said 
orders and of the Act of Congress therein referred to and approved 
August 10, 1917, did, on January 31, 1919, and on February 20, 1919, 
execute and issue orders suspending, until further order by the Presi- 
dent, certain rules, regulations, orders and proclamations theretofore 
promulgated relating to the fixing of prices, the production, sale, ship- 
ment, distribution, apportionment, storage and use of coal, and where- 
as it is necessary to restore and maintain during the war certain of © 
said rules, regulations, orders and proclamations: : 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, acting under authority of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress, approved August 10, 1917, do hereby revoke and annul said 
orders of January 31, 1919, and February 20, 1919, to the extent 
necessary to restore all of the said rules, regulations, orders and 
proclamations therein suspended concerning: 

(a) Fixing prices of bituminous and lignite coal at the mines; 

(b) Fixing or regulating commissions of persons and agencies per- 

- forming the functions of middlemen dealing in bituminous 
and lignite coal; 

-(c) Fixing or regulating gross margins or prices of wholesale and 

retail dealers in bituminous and lignite coal; 

and do hereby restore all of said rules, regulations and proclamations, 
to the extent herein provided, to full force and effect, as if they had 
not been suspended. kaa 

’ Inasmuch as it is contemplated that it may be necessary from time 
to time to revoke other portions of said orders of January 31, 1910, 
and February 20, 1919, and to restore to full force and effect rules, 
regulations, orders and proclamations, or portions thereof, regulating 
the production, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment, storage or 
use of bituminous and lignite coal, the Fuel Administrator shall, as 
occasion arises, restore, change or make such ruies or. regulations 
relating to the production, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment, 
storage or use of bituminous and lignite coal as in his judgment may 


be necessary. WOODROW WILSON, 


THE Waite House, November 5, 1910. 
Whereas, the United States Fuel Administrator acting under the 
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THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE. 


In September, 1919, the police force of the city of Boston, after certain 
demands made by it had been rejected, went on strike, and for hours the 
city was at the mercy of the lawless elements of the community. Although 
it was not denied that the police had well-founded grievances, and although 
they had given warning of their determination to strike in case their demands 
were not met, the strike was denounced throughout the country as an attack 
upon the very foundations of law and order and stable government. (See, 
for example, President Wilson’s remarks on page 8796.) The refusal of 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts to yield to the strikers made him a 
national figure overnight, and was largely responsible for his nomination for 
the vice-presidency by the Republican Party in 1920. 

The illustration shows a company of Massachusetts militia dcaiae 
assignment to police duty. Until a new and adequate police force could be 
recruited, Boston was policed by the militia. 

The entire problem of strikes has received an increasing amount of 
attention from our Presidents in recent years. For references, see the 
Encyclopedic Index under Labor. ; 
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authority of an Executive Order issued by me dated August 23, 1917, 
appointing the said United States Fuel Administrator, and all subse- 
quent Executive Orders, and in furtherance of the purpose of said 
orders and of the Act of Congress therein referred to, and approved 
August 10, 1917, did on January 31, 1919, and on February 20, 1919, 
execute and issue orders suspending until further order by the Presi- 
dent certain rules, regulations, orders and proclamations theretofore 
_ promulgated, relating to the fixing of prices, the production, sale, ship- 
ment, distribution, apportionment, storage and use of coal and coke; 
and whereas, by an Executive Order dated October 30, 1919, the 
said orders of January 31, 1919, and of February 20, 1919, were 
revoked and annulled to the -extent set forth in the said Executive 
Order of October 30, 1919; and whereas it appears that it may become 
necessary to restore and maintain during the war certain other of 
the said rules, regulations, orders and proclamations. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United, 
States of America, acting under authority of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress, approved August 10, 1917, do hereby order and direct 
that the United States Fuel Administrator shall, as occasion may 
require, restore, change or make such rules, regulations, orders and 
_ proclamations fixing the prices or regulating the production, sale, 

shipment, distribution, apportionment, storage or use, of all coal or 
coke as in his judgment may be necessary. . 

WOODROW. WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Thanksgiving—1919. ] 

The season of the year has again arrived when the people of the 
United States are accustomed to unite in giving thanks to Almighty 
God for the blessings which He has conferred upon our country dur- 
ing the twelve months that have passed. A year ago our people poured 
out their hearts in praise and thanksgiving that through divine aid 
the right was victorious and peace had come to the nations which had 
so courageously struggled in defense of human liberty and justice. 
Now that the stern task is ended and the fruits of achievément are 
ours, we look forward with confidence to the dawn of an era where 
the sacrifices of the nations will find recompense in a world at peace. 

But to attain the consummation of the great work to which the 
American people devoted their manhood and the vast resources of 
their country they should, as they give thanks to God, reconsecrate 
themselves to those principles of right which triumphed through His 
merciful Ce Our gratitude can find no more perfect expres- 
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sion than to bulwark with loyalty and patriotism those principles for 
which the free peoples of the earth fought and died. 

During the past year we have had much to make us grateful. In 
spite of the confusion in our economic life resulting from the war, 
we have prospered. Our harvests have been plentiful, and of our 
abundance we have been able to render succor to less favored nations. 
Our democracy remains unshaken in a world torn with political and 
social unrest. Our traditional ideals are still our guides in the path 
of progress and civilization. 

These great blessings, vouchsafed to us, for which we devoutly 
give thanks, should arouse us to a fuller sense of our duty to our- 
selves and to mankind to see to it that nothing that we may do shall 
mar the completeness of the victory which we helped to win. No 
selfish purpose animated us in becoming participants in the World 
War, and with a like spirit of unselfishness we should strive to aid 
by our example and by our cooperation in realizing the enduring wel- 
fare of all peoples and in bringing into being a world ruled by friend 
ship and good will. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-seventh day of 
November next, for observance as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
by my fellow-countrymen, inviting them to cease on that day from 
their ordinary tasks and to unite in their homes and in their several 
places of worship in ascribing praise and thanksgiving to God, the 
Author of all blessings and the Master of our destinies. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this fifth day of November, in the 

year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and nine- 

[SEAL.] teen, and of the independence of the United States the 

one hundred and forty-fourth. 
WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

Rosert Lansino, Secretary of State. 


[Fourteenth Decennial Census of the United States.} 


Whereas, by the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1919, the 
Fourteenth Decennial Census of the United States is to be taken 
beginning on the second day of January, 1920; and 

Whereas, a correct enumeration of the population every ten years 
is required by the Constitution of the United States for the purpose 
of determining the representation of the several States in the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas, it is of the utmost importance to the interests of all the 
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people of the United States that this Census should be a complete and 
accurate report of the population and resources of the Nation; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby declare and make known that, under the law 
aforesaid, it is the duty of every person to answer all questions on 
the census schedules applying to him and the family to which he 
belongs, and to the farm occupied by him or his family, and that any 
person refusing to do so.is subject to penalty. 

The sole purpose of the census is to secure general statistical infor- 
mation regarding the population and resources! of the country and 
replies are required from individuals only to permit the compilation of 
such general statistics. No person can be harmed in any way by fur- 
nishing the information required. The Census has nothing to do with 
taxation, with military or jury service, with the compulsion of school 
attendance, with the regulation of immigration or with the enforce- 
ment of any national, state or local law or ordinance. There need 
be no fear that any disclosure will be made regarding any individual 
person or his affairs. For the due protection of the rights and inter- 
ests of the persons furnishing information every employee of the 
Census Bureau is prohibited, under heavy penalty, from disclosing 
any information which may thus come to his knowledge. 

I therefore earnestly urge upon all persons to answer promptly, 
completely and accurately all inquiries addressed to them by the 
enumerators or other employees of the Census Bureau and thereby 
to contribute their share toward making this great and necessary 
public undertaking a success. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this tenth day of November, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nine- 

[sEAL.] teen, and of the independence of the United States the one 

hundred and forty-fourth. 
WOODROW. WILSON. 

By the President: 

WILLiAM Puixwies, Acting Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS TO FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN 


[The first anniversary of the signing of the armistice with Germany in the 
. World War.] 


Tue Wuite House, November I1, 1919. 
A year ago today our enemies laid down their arms in accordance 
with an armistice which rendered them impotent to renew hostilities, 
and gave to the world an assured opportunity to reconstruct its shat- 
tered order and to work out in peace a new and juster set of inter- 
national relations. 
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The soldiers and people of the European Allies had fought and 
endured for more than four years to uphold the barrier of civiliza- 
tion against the aggressions of armed force. We ourselves had been 
in the conflict something more than a year and a half. 

With splendid forgetfulness of mere personal concerns, we re- 
modeled our industries, concentrated our financial resources, increased 
our agricultural output, and assembled a great army, so that at the 
last our power was a decisive factor in the victory. We were able 
to bring the vast resources, material and moral, of a great and free 
people to the assistance of our associates in Europe who had suffered 
and sacrificed without limit in the cause for which we fought. 

Out of this victory there arose new possibilities of political free- 
dom and economic concert. The war showed us the strength of great 
nations acting together for high purposes, and the victory of arms 
foretells the enduring conquests which can be made in peace when 
nations act justly and in furtherance of the common interests of 
men. 

To us in America the reflections of Armistice Day will be filled with 
solemn pride in the heroism of those who died in the country’s service, 
and with gratitude for the victory, both because of the thing from 
which it has freed us and because of the opportunity it has given 
America to show her sympathy with peace and justice in the councils 
of nations. WOODROW WILSON. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


. A PROCLAMATION 


[Relinquishment of Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation.] 


Whereas, in the exercise of authority committed to me by law, I 
have heretofore, through the Secretary of War, taken possession of 
and have, through the Director General of Railroads, exercised con- 
trol over certain railroads, systems of transportation and property 
appurtenant thereto or connected therewith; including systems of 

coastwise and inland transportation, engaged in general transportation 
' and owned or controlled by said railroads or systems of transporta- 
tion; including also terminals, terminal companies and terminal asso- 
ciations, sleeping and parlor cars, private cars and private car lines, 
elevators, warehouses, telegraph and telephone lines, and all other 
equipment and appurtenances commonly ,used upon or operated as a 
part of such railroads and systems of transportation; and’ 

Whereas, I now deem it needful and desirable that all railroads, 
systems of transportation and property now under such Federal con- 
trol, be relinquished therefrom; ae i 


o- Ada 
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Now, therefore, under authority of Section 14 of the Federal Con- 
trol Act approved March 21, 1918, and of all other powers and pro- 
visions of law thereto me enabling, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, do hereby relinquish from Federal control, effective 
the first day of March, 1920, at 12:01 o’clock A. M. all railroads, 
systems of transportation and property, of whatever kind, taken or 
held under such Federal control and not heretofore relinquished, and 
restore the same to the possession and control of their respective 
owners. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, or his sticcessor 
in office, is hereby authorized and directed, through such agents and 
agencies as he may determine, in any manner not inconsistent with the 
provisions of said Act of March 21, 1918, to adjust, settle and close 
all matters, including the making of agreements for compensation, 
and all questions and disputes of whatsoever nature arising out of 
or incident to Federal control, until otherwise provided by proclama- 
tion of the President or by Act of Congress; and generally to do and 
perform, as fully in all respects as the President is authorized to do, 
all and singular the acts and things necessary or proper in order to 
carry into effect this proclamation and the relinquishment of said 
railroads, systems of transportation and property. 

For the purposes of accounting and for all other purposes, this 
proclamation shall become effective on the first day of March, 1920, 
at 12:01 o'clock A. M. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 

War, in the District of Columbia, this twenty-fourth day 
[sEAL.] of December, in the year of our Lord one tliousand nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen and of the Independence of 

the United States the one hundred and forty-fourth. 

: WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

Rogert Lansinc, Secretary of State. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 


[On the same day, a similar proclamation was issued regarding the Amer- 
_ ican Railway Express Company (see page 8632).] . 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
[Taking possession and title in German vessels.] 
aia Tue WuiteE House, November 24, 1919. 
Whereas the following Joint Resolution adopted by Congress was 
approved by the President May 12, 1917: 


Joint Resolution Authorizing the President to take over for the United 
States the possession and title of any vessel within its jurisdiction, which 
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at the time of coming therein was owned in whole or in part by any corpo- 
ration, citizen, or subject of any nation with which tie United States may 
be at war, or was under register of any such nation, and for other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled, That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to take over to the United States the immediate posses- 
sion and title of any vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, including the 
Canal Zone and all territories and insular possessions of the United States 
except the American Virgin Islands, which at the time of the coming into 
such jurisdiction was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, 
or subject of any nation with which the United States may be at war when 
such vessel shall be taken, or was flying the flag of or was under register 
of any such nation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; and, 
through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or agency 
of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such vessel in any 
service of'the United States, or in any commerce, foreign or coastwise. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the President, a board 
of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value of the vessel, 
its equipment, appurtenances and all property contained therein, at the time 
of its taking, and to make a written report of their findings to the Secretary 
of the Navy, who shall preserve such report with the records of his depart- 
ment. These findings shall be considered as competent evidence in all pro- 
ceedings on any claim for compensation. 


And whereas from time to time during the period of the war, 
vessels which were at the time of coming into the jurisdiction of the 
United States owned in whole or in part by a corporation, citizen or 
subject of the Empire of Germany, a nation with which the United 
States is now at war, or vessels which were flying the flag or under 
the register of the Empire of Germany or of a political subdivision 
or municipality thereof, or of any nation with which the United 
States is at war, have been taken over and operated by the United 
States or in the service of the United States. 

Now therefore, the possession and title of the United States in all 
such vessels is taken over in accordance with Joint Resolution adopted 
by Congress and approved by the President May 12, 1917. 
-WOODROW WILSON. 


[Conditions of employment for the permanent force for the Panama Canal.] 


| Tue Wuirte House, November 25, 19109. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by law, Section 3 of an 
Executive Order providing conditions of employment for the per- 
manent force of the Panama Canal, issued February 2, 1914, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


_ 3. The compensation and conditions of employment of persons employed 
in the United States will be specified in the appointments. The compensa- 
tion of such persons will begin upon date of embarkation at port of de- 
parture from the United States, and they will be granted free transportation 
from port of departure, including meals on the steamer, but no compensa- 
tion or expenses for the journey to the port; but former employees from 
the United States whose services were terminated other than on account of 
_ reduction of force, and whose next preceding service with The Panama 
Canal was less than one year, shall be paid only from date of entry into the 
service on the Isthmus, and will be allowed only such reduced rates of 
transportation to the Isthmus as may be available for Government employees. 
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Employees appointed at an hourly rate will be paid for the period of transit 
to the Isthmus on the basis of an eight-hour day exclusive of Sundays. 
Except in case of discharge or other separation from the service beyond 
the employees control, payment of salary from date of embarkation to date 
of arrival on the Isthmus will not be made unless service on the Isthmus 
continues for thirty days. 


This order shall take effect on and after this date. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


NOTE TO MEXICO 


[December 1, 1919, demanding the release of William O. Jenkins. Jenkins 
was the United States Consul to Mexico at Puebla, arrested by the Mexi- 
can Government on charges of being in collusion with bandits by whom he 
had been captured and to whom a ransom had been paid for his release. 
Jenkins refused to give bail himself, but the strained relations between the 
two nations involved were greatly relieved when he was released on 
bail furnished by a private American citizen.] 

I have not failed to transmit to my Government the note of the 
Mexican Government, dated November 26, 1919, with reference to the 
case of William O. Jenkins, American Consular Agent at Puebla, and 
I am now in receipt of a reply from the Government of the United 
States which I am instructed immediately to transmit to you. 

The Government of the United States declines to be drawn into 
a juridical discussion of irrelevant matters or unimportant incidents 
brought forward in connection with this case. The Mexican Govern- 
ment cannot be misled, as it intimates, by the citation by the United 
States of “no principle or precedent of international law and not 
even a reason” for Jenkins’ release; for obviously no such citation 
is necessary for the enlightenment of a Government of the present day. 

The Mexican Government believes, and rightly so, that the Ameri- 
can request for Jenkins’ release is not based on “solely the strength 
of the country which makes it;” for it knows the request is founded 
on the justice of the right of an American citizen and United States 
consular officer to fair treatment while residing and discharging his 
duties within Mexican jurisdiction, with the knowledge and approval 
of the Mexican Government. The Mexican Government may con- 
tend that the imprisonment of the victim is necessary for the investi- 
gation by a judge under the “constant vigilance of public opinion” 
of the truth regarding his abduction, and that a right of release on 
bail is palliative for such wrongful imprisonment, but the United 
States is constrained to the opinion that such arguments are mere 
excuses, . 

The Government of the United States invites and desires the full- 
est possible examination and investigation of this case, but it can- 
not admit that it is necessary in order to ascertain the facts that 
Mr. Jenkins should be retained in prison even with the privilege of 
applying for bail. My Government will not and is- satisfied that 
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Mr. Jenkins will not place any obstacle in the way of a complete 
and full examination of himself or of his witnesses or of the events 
leading up to and connected with his abduction. 

The Mexican Government prefers to attribute the American note 
to an imperfect knowlédge of the Mexican penal laws and proceeds 
to explain with refinement the intricacies of Mexican penal proceed- 
ings. But the’ Government of the United States fails to discern 
in their application to this case at the hands of Mexican authorities 
any approximation to impartial treatment of Jenkins, and the Mexi- 
can Government knows the absence of such treatment is the reason 
for the American request. 

The Mexican Government maintains that it cannot grant the request 
of the United States for Jenkins’ release for the reason that under 
international law no diplomatic intervention is appropriate unless a 
denial of justice has occurred and because the Mexican Government 
is not in a position to demand Jenkins’ release in view of the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial powers under the Mexican form 
of government and the independence of the state courts, by one 
of which Jenkins is held. The succinct answer to this contention 
is, as every one knows, that a denial of justice has already taken 
place, and also because the Mexican Constitution specifically gives 
the Federal tribunal’s jurisdiction of “all cases concerning diplomatic 
agents and consular officers.” 

The United States is not to be driven by such subtle argument 
into a defense of its request for the release of Mr. Jenkins. It is 
for Mexico to show cause for his detention, not for the United States 
to plead for his liberation. Stripped of extraneous matter, with which 
the Mexican note of November 26 endeavors to clothe it, the naked 
case of Jenkins stands forth: Jenkins, a United States consular agent 
accredited to the Government of Mexico, is imprisoned for “render- 
ing false judicial testimony” in connection with the abduction of which 
he was the victim. This is the substance of the Mexican note. . 

My Government is pleased to learn that the imprisonment of 
Jenkins stands on this single and well-defined ground, and that the 
reported statements that Mexican authorities had caused the imprison- 
-ment of Jenkins because of collusion with his abductors and rebellion 
against the State are not seriously regarded by your Government. 

In whose interest, then, is the charge of false swearing brought 
against Jenkins? His abductors? He is in equity the complainant 
in the case of his abduction, not the defendant, as the Mexican Goy- 
ernment now makes him out to be. The Mexican Government is 
prosecuting the victim instead of the perpetrators of the crime. While 
the outlaws who endangered his life and took away a large part 
of his fortune enjoy their freedom, the Mexican authorities now 
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deprive Jenkins of his liberty. Moreover, the ground expressed for 
the imprisonment of Jenkins, namely, that he is supposed “to be 
responsible for the crime of rendering false judicial testimony,” must 
be taken—and my Government directs special attention to this point 
—as merely an expression of opinion on the part of the Mexican 
Government, as it is entirely unsupported by evidence. There is not 
produced any of the testimony rendered by him, or any extracts from 
such testimony tending to show the correctness of this opinion. 

The Mexican Government cannot expect the United States to accept 
in the grave circumstances of this case such a bare, unsupported state- 
ment as a valid excuse for the imprisonment of an American consular 
officer, particularly in view of the fact that the investigation of the 
case by the representatives of the United States in Mexico, so far 
as it has proceeded, fails utterly to support this opinion of your Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the investigation gives the Government 
of the United States every reason to believe that Mr. Jenkins has not 
knowingly given any false testimony in respect of vital points in his 
case, although he has been harassed by Mexican authorities to give 
such testimony, even while lying in the hospital too weak and exhausted 
to make them as a result of his treatment by the abductors, and while 
he knew evidence was being obtained against him through intimida- 
tion of witnesses. So stands the single, unsupported and, my Gov- 
ernment believes, utterly unfounded, ground alleged for Jenkins’ im- 
prisonment. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from such a reply of the Mexican 
Government other than there has been a studied effort on the part of 
Mexican authorities to ensnare Jenkins in the intricacies of legal pro- 
ceedings by alleging the commission of a technical offense and by bring- 
ing unsupported charges against him, for a purpose: In the first 
place, to divert the attention of the American public and the American 
Government, and indeed of Mexicans themselves, from the actual 
situation, namely, that Puebla, the capital of the State of Puebla, and 
- perhaps the second largest city in Mexico, is without adequate protec- 

tion from outlaws who infest the immediate neighborhood and who are 
accustomed openly and freely to visit the city without hindrance, that 
by the failure to furnish adequate protection in this district the Mexican 
authorities have, through their negligence, made possible the abduction 
of Jenkins, and that in harmony with such an attitude on the part of the 
‘Mexican authorities they have failed to carry out the duty and obligation 
incumbent upon them to apprehend and punish the bandits concerned 
in the crime of which Jenkins was the victim. And in the second 
place, it appears to have been the purpose of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to assume a wilful indifference to the feelings of the American 
people that have been aroused to the point of indignation by the 
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exposure, hardships, and physical suffering endured by Jenkins dur- 
ing his abduction and his subsequent treatment at the hands of Mexi- 
can authorities. 

In view of the considerations which have been ‘set forth, and in 
view particularly of the belief of my Government that the charge 
against Jenkins of deliberate false swearing is unfounded, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must renew its request for the immedi- 
ate release of Consular Agent Jenkins from further imprisonment. 

LANSING. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


[This was the first of President Wilson’s annual messages to Congress to be 
read instead of delivered in person, the President being confined to the 
White House by illness.] 

THE WHITE House, December 2, 1910. 

To THE SENATE AND HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I sincerely regret that I cannot be present at the opening of this 
session of the Congress. I am thus prevented from presenting in as 
direct a way as I could wish the many questions that are pressing for 
solution at this time. Happily, I have had the advantage of the 
advice of the heads of the several executive departments who have 
kept in close touch with affairs in their detail and whose thoughtful 
recommendations I earnestly second. 

In the matter of the railroads and the readjustment of their affairs 
growing out of Federal control, I shall take the liberty at a later 
date of. addressing you. 4 

I hope that Congress will bring to a conclusion at this session legis- 
lation looking to the establishment of a budget system. That there 
should be one single authority responsible for the making of all appro- 
priations and that appropriations should be made not independently 
of each other, but with reference to one single comprehensive plan of. ex- 
penditure properly related to the nation’s income, there can be no doubt. 
I believe the burden of preparing the budget must, in the nature of 
the case, if the work is to be properly done and responsibility con- 
 centrated instead of divided, rest upon the executive. The budget so 
prepared should be submitted to and approved or amended by a single 
committee of each House of Congress and no single appropriation 
should be made by the Congress, except such as may have been in- 
cluded in the budget prepared by the executive or added by the particu- 
lar committee of Congress charged with the budget legislation. 

Another and not less important aspect of the problem is the ascer- 
tainment of the economy and efficiency with which the moneys ap- 
propriated are expended. Under existing law the only audit is for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether expenditures have been lawfully 
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made within the appropriations. No one is authorized or equipped 
to ascertain whether the money has been spent wisely, economically 
and effectively. The auditors should be highly trained officials with 
permanent tenure in the Treasury Department, free of obligations to 
or motives of consideration for this or any subsequent administration, 
and authorized and empowered to examine into and make report 
upon the methods employed and the results obtained by the executive 
departments of the Government. Their reports should be made to 
the Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I trust that the Congress will give its immediate consideration to 
the problem of future taxation. Simplification of the income and 
profits taxes has become an immediate necessity. These taxes per- 
formed indispensable service during the war. They must, however, 
be simplified, not only to save the taxpayer inconvenience and ex- 
pense, but in order that his liability may be made certain and definite. 

With reference to the details of the Revenue Law, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will lay 
before you for your consideration certain amendments necessary or 
desirable in connection with the administration of the law—recom- 
mendations which have my approval and support. It is of the utmost 
importance that in dealing with this matter the present law should 
not be disturbed so far as regards taxes for the calendar year 1920, 
payable in the calendar year 1921. The Congress might well con- 
sider whether the higher rates of income and profits taxes can in 
peace times be effectively productive of revenue, and whether they 
may not, on the contrary, be destructive of business activity and pro- 
ductive of waste and inefficiency. There is a point at which in peace 
times high rates of income and profits taxes discourage energy, re- 
move the incentive to new enterprises, encourage extravagant expendi- 
tures and produce industrial stagnation with consequent unemploy- 
ment and other attendant evils. 

The problem is not an easy one. A fundamental change has taken 
place with reference to the position of America in the world’s affairs. 
The prejudice and passions engendered by decades of controversy 
between two schools of political and economic thought,—the one be- 
lievers in protection of American industries, the other believers in 
tariff for revenue only,—must be subordinated to the single consider- 
ation of the public interest in the light of utterly changed conditions. 
Before the war America was heavily the debtor of the rest of the 
world and the interest payments she had to make to foreign countries 
on American securities held abroad, the expenditures of American — 
travelers abroad and the ocean freight charges she had to pay to 
others, about balanced the value of her pre-war favorable balance of 
trade. During the war America’s exports have been greatly stimu- 
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lated, and increased prices have increased their value. On the other 
hand, she has purchased a large proportion of the American securities 
previously held abroad, has loaned some $9,000,000,000 to foreign 
governments, and has built her own ships. Our favorable balance 
of trade has thus been greatly increased and Europe has been de- 
prived of the means of meeting it heretofore existing. Europe can 
have only three ways of meeting the favorable balance of trade in 
peace times: by imports into this country-of gold or of goods, or by 
establishing new credits. Europe is in no position at the present 
time to shtp gold to us nor could we contemplate large further im- 
ports of gold into this Country without concern. The time has nearly 
passed for international governmental loans and it will take time to 
develop in this country a market for foreign securities. Anything, 
therefore, which would tend to prevent foreign countries from set- 
tling for our exports by shipments of goods into this country could 
only have the effect of preventing them from paying for our exports 
and therefore of preventing the exports from being made. The 
productivity of the country, greatly stimulated by the war, must find 
an outlet by exports to foreign countries, and any measures taken to 
prevent imports will inevitably curtail exports, force curtailment of 
production, load the banking machinery of the country with credits 
to carry unsold products.and produce industrial stagnation and un- 
employment. If we want to sell, we must be prepared to buy. What- 
ever, therefore, may have been our views during the period of growth 
of American business concerning tariff legislation; we must now ad- 
just our own economic life to a changed condition growing out of 
the fact that American business is full grown and that America is 
the greatest capitalist in the world. 

. No policy of isolation will satisfy the growing needs and oppor- 
tunities of America. The provincial standards and policies of the 
past, which have held American business as if in a strait-jacket, must 
yield and give way to the needs and exigencies of the new day in 
which we live, a day full of hope and promise for American busi- 
ness, if we will but take advantage of the opportunities that are ours 
for the asking. The recent war has ended our isolation and thrown 
upon us a great duty and responsibility. The United States must 
share the expanding world market. The United States desires for 
itself only equal opportunity with the other nations of the world, 
and that through the process of friendly cooperation and fair com- 
petition the legitimate interests of the nations concerned may be 
successfully and equitably adjusted. 

_ There are other matters of importance upon which I urged action 
at the last session of Congress which are still pressing for solution. 
I-am sure it is not necessary for me again to remind you that there 
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is one immediate and very practicable question resulting from the 
war which we should meet in the most liberal spirit. It is a matter 
of recognition and relief to our soldiers. I can do no better than to 
quote from my last message urging this very action: 

“We must see to it that Our returning soldiers are assisted in every 
practicable way to find the places for which they are fitted in the 
daily work of the country. This can be done by developing and 
maintaining upon an adequate scale the admirable organization created, 
by the Department of Labor for placing men seeking work; and it 
can also be done, in at least one very great field, by creating new 
opportunities for individual enterprise. The Secretary of the In- 
terfor has pointed out the way by which returning soldiers may be 
helped to find and take up land in the hitherto undeveloped regions 
of the country which the Federal Government has already prepared, 
or can readily prepare, for cultivation and also on many of the cut- 
over or neglected areas which lie within the limits of the older states; 
and I once more take the liberty of recommending very urgently 
that his plans shall receive the immediate and substantial support 
of the Congress.” 

In the matter of tariff legislation, I beg to call your attention to 
the statements contained in my last message urging legislation with 
reference to the establishment of the chemical and dyestuffs industry 
in America: 

“Among the industries to which special consideration should be 
given is that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. 
Our complete dependence upon German supplies before the war made 
the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. 
The close relation between the manufacture of dyestuffs, on the one 
hand, and of explosive and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, 
has given the industry an exceptional significance and value. Al- 
‘though the United States will gladly and unhesitatingly join in the 
programme of international disarmament, it will, nevertheless, be a 
policy of obvious prudence to make certain of the successful mainte- 
nance of many strong and well-equipped chemical plants. The Ger- 
man chemical industry, with which we will be brought into competi- 
tion, was and may well be again, a thoroughly knit monopoly capable 
of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious and dangerous 
kind.” 

During the war the farmer performed a vital and willing service 
to the nation. By materially increasing the production of his land, 
he supplied America and the Allies with the increased amounts of 
food necessary to keep their immense armies in the field. He indis- 
pensabiy helped to win the war. But there is now scarcely less need 
of increasing the’ production in food and the necessaries of lifess 5 
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ask the Congress to consider means of encouraging effort along these 
lines. The importance of doing everything possible to promote pro- 
duction along economical lines, to improve marketing, and to make 
rural life more attractive and healthful, is obvious. I would urge 
approval of the plans already proposed to the Congress by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to secure the essential facts required for the 
proper study of this question, through the proposed enlarged pro- 
grammes for farm management studies and crop estimates. I would 
urge, also, the continuance of Federal participation in the building 
of good roads, under the terms of existing law and under the direc- 
tion of present agencies; the need of further action on the part of 
the States and the Federal Government to preserve and develop our 
forest resources, especially through the practice of better forestry 
methods on private holdings and the extension of the publicly owned 
forests ; better support for country schools and the more definite direc- 
tion of their courses of study along lines related to rural problems; 
and fuller provision for sanitation in rural districts and the building 
up of needed hospital and medical facilities in these localities. Per- 
haps the way might be cleared for many of these desirable reforms 
by a fresh, comprehensive survey made of rural conditions by a con- 
ference composed of representatives of the farmers and of the agri- 
cultural agencies responsible for leadership. 

I would call your attention to the widespread condition of political 
restlessness in our body politic. The causes of this unrest, while 
various and complicated, are superficial rather than deep-seated. 
Broadly, they arise from or are connected with the failure on the 
part of our Government to arrive speedily at a just and permanent 
peace permitting return to normal conditions, from the transfusion 
of radical theories from seething European centers pending such de- 
lay, from heartless profiteering resulting in the increase of the cost 
of living, and lastly from the machinations of passionate and malev- 
olent agitators. With the return to normal conditions, this unrest 
will rapidly disappear. In the meantime, it does much evil. It seems 
to me that in dealing with this situation Congress should not be im- 
patient or drastic but should seek rather to remove the causes. It 
should endeavor to bring our country back speedily to a peace basis, 
with ameliorated living conditions under the minimum of restrictions 
upon personal liberty that is consistent with our reconstruction prob- 
lems. And it should arm the Federal Government with power to deal 
in its criminal courts with those persons who by violent methods 
would abrogate our time-tested institutions. With the free expression 
of opinion and with the advocacy of orderly political change, how- 
ever fundamental, there must be no interference, but towards passion 
and malevolence tending to incite crime and insurrection under guise 
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of political evolution there should be no leniency. Legislation to this 
end has been recommended by the Attorney General and should be 
enacted. In this direct connection, I would call your attention to 
my recommendations on August 8th, pointing out legislative meas- 
ures which would be effective in controlling and bringing down the 
present cost of living, which contributes so largely to this unrest. On 
only one of these recommendations has the Congress acted. If the 
Government’s campaign is to be effective, it is necessary that the other 
steps suggested should be acted on at once. 

I renew and strongly urge the necessity of the extension of the 
present Food Control Act as to the period of time in which it shall 
remain in operation. The Attorney General has submitted a bill 
providing for an extension of this Act for a period of six months. 
As it now stands, it is limited in Operation to the period of the war 
and becomes inoperative upon the formal proclamation of peace. It 
is imperative that it should be extended at once. The Department 
of Justice has built up extensive machinery for the purpose of en- 
forcing its provisions; all of which must be abandoned upon the con- 
clusion of peace unless the provisions of this Act are extended. 

During this period the Congress will have an opportunity to make. 
similar permanent provisions and regulations with regard to all goods 
destined for interstate commerce and to exclude them from inter- 
state shipment, if the requirements of the law are not compiled with. 
Some such regulation is imperatively necessary. The abuses that 
have grown up in the manipulation of prices by the withholding of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries of life cannot otherwise be effectively 
prevented. There can be no doubt of either the necessity of the legiti- 
macy of such measures. 

As I pointed out in my last message, publicity can accomplish a 
great deal in this campaign. The aims of the Governntent must be 
clearly. brought.to the attention of the consuming public, civic organ- 
izations and state officials, who are in a position to lend ‘their assist- 
ance to our efforts. You have made available funds with which to 
carry on this campaign, but there is no provision in the law author- 
izing their expenditure for the purpose of making the public fully 
informed about the efforts of the Government. Specific recommenda- 
tion has been made by the Attorney General in this regard. I would 
strongly urge upon you its immediate adoption, as it constitutes one 
of the preliminary steps to this campaign. 

I also renew my recommendation that the Congress pass a law 
regulating cold storage as it is regulated, for example, by the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, which limit the time during which goods 
may be kept in storage, prescribe the method of disposing of them if 
kept beyond the permitted period, and require that goods released 
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from storage shall in ail cases bear the date of their receipt. It would 
materially add to the serviceability of the law, for the purpose we 
now have in view, if it were also prescribed that all goods released 
from storage for interstate shipment should have plainly marked 
upon each package the selling or market price at which they went 
into storage. By this means the purchaser would always be able to 
learn what profits stood between him and the producer or the whole- 
sale dealer. 

I would also renew my recommendation that all goods destined for 
interstate commerce should in every case, where their form or pack- 
age makes it possible, be plainly marked with the price at which they 
left the hands of the producer. 

We should formulate a law requiring a Federal license of all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce and embodying in the li- 
cense, or in the conditions under which it is to be issued, specific 
regulations designed to secure competitive selling and prevent un- 
conscionable profits in the method of marketing. Such a law would 
afford a welcome opportunity to effect other much needed reforms in 
the business of interstate shipment and in the methods of corpora- 
tions which are engaged in it; but for the moment I confine my 
recommendations to the object immediately in hand, which is to lower 
the cost of living. 

No one who has observed the march of events in the last year can 
fail to note the absolute need of a definite programme to bring about 
an improvement in the conditions of labor. There can be no settled 
conditions leading to increased production and a reduction in the 
cost of living if labor and capital are to be antagonists instead of 
‘partners. Sound thinking and an honest desire to serve the interests 
of the whole nation, as distinguished from the interests of a class, 
must be applied to the solution of this great and pressing problem. 
The failuve of other nations to consider this matter in a vigorous way 
has produced bitterness and-jealousies and antagonisms, the food of 
radicalism, The only way to keep men from agitating against griey- 
ances is to remove the grievances. An unwillingness even to dis- 
cuss these matters produces only dissatisfaction and gives comfort 
to the extreme elements in our country which endeavor to stir up dis- 
turbances in order to provoke governments to embark upon a course 
of retaliation and repression. The seed of revolution is repression. 
The remedy for these things must not be negative in character. It 
must be constructive. It must comprehend the general interest. The 
real antidote for the unrest which manifests itself is not suppression, 
but a deep consideration of the wrongs that beset our national life 
and the application of a remedy. 

Congress has already shown its willingness to deal with these in- 
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dustrial wrongs by establishing the eight-hour day as the standard 
in every field of labor. It has sought to find a way to prevent child 
labor, It has served the whole country by leading the way in devel- 
oping the means of preserving and safeguarding lives and health in 
dangerous industries. It-must now help in the difficult task of find- 
ing a method that will bring about a genuine democratization of in- 
dustry, based upon the full recognition of the right of those who 
work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in every 
decision which directly affects their welfare. It is with this purpose 
in mind that I called a conference to meet in Washington on Decem- 
ber Ist, to consider these problems in all their broad aspects, with the 
idea of bringing about a better understanding between these two 
interests. ; 

The great unrest throughout the world, out of which has emerged 
a demand for an immediate consideration of the difficulties between 
capital and labor, bids us put our own house in order. Frankly, there 
can be.no permanent and lasting settlements between capital and 
labor which do not recognize the fundamental concepts for which 
labor has been struggling through the years. The whole world gave 
‘its recognition and endorsement to these fundamental purposes in 
the League of Nations. The statesmen gathered at Versailles recog- 
nized the fact that world stability could not be had by reverting to 
industrial standards and conditions against which the average work- 
man of the world had revolted. It is, therefore, the task of the states- 
men of this new day of change and readjustment to recognize world 
conditions and to seek to bring about, through legislation, conditions 
that will mean the ending of age-long antagonisms between capital 
and labor and that will hopefully lead to the building up of a com- 
radeship which will result not only in greater contentment among 
the mass of workmen but also bring about a greater production and 
a greater prosperity to business itself. 

To analyze the particulars in the demands of labor is to admit 
the justice of their complaint in many matters that lie at their basis. 
The workman demands an adequate wage, sufficient to permit him to 
live in comfort, unhampered by the fear of poverty and want in his 
old age. He demands the right to live and the right to work amidst 
sanitary surroundings, both in home and in workshop, surroundings 
that develop and do not retard his own health and well-being; and 
the right to provide for his children’s wants in the matter of health 
and education. In other words, it is his desire to make the condi- 
tions ‘of his life and the lives of those dear to him tolerable and easy 
to bear. . 

The establishment of the principles regarding labor laid down in 
the covenant of the League of Nations offers us the way to industrial 
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peace and conciliation. No other road lies open to us. Not to pursue 
this one is longer to invite enmities, bitterness, and antagonisms which 
in the end only lead to industrial and social disaster. The unwill- 
ing workman is not a profitable servant. An employee, whose indus- 
trial life is hedged about by hard and unjust conditions, which he 
did not create and over which he has no control, lacks that fine spirit 
of enthusiasm and volunteer effort which are the necessary ingredi- 
ents of a great producing entity. Let us be frank about this solemn 
matter. The evidences of world-wide unrest which manifest them- 
selves in violence throughout the world bid us pause and consider 
the means to be found to stop the spread of this contagious thing 
before it saps the very vitality of the nation itself. Do we gain 
strength by withholding the remedy? Or is it not the business of 
statesmen to treat these manifestations of unrest which meet us 
on every hand as evidences of an economic disorder and to apply 
constructive remedies wherever necessary, being sure that in the ap- 
plication of the remedy we touch not the vital tissues of our industrial 
and economic life? There can be no recession of the tide of unrest 
until constructive instrumentalities are set up to stem that tide. 

Governments must recognze the right of men collectively to bar- 
gain for humane objects that have at their base the mutual protection 
and welfare of those engaged in all industries. Labor must not be 
longer treated as a commodity. It must be regarded as the activity 
of human beings, possessed of deep yearnings and desires. The busi- 
ness man gives his best thought to the repair and replenishment of 
his machinery, so that its usefulness will not be impaired and its 
power to produce may always be at its height and kept in full vigor 
and motion. No less regard ought to be paid to the human machine, 
which after all propels the machinery of the world and is the great 
dynamic force that lies back of all industry and progress. Return 
to the old standards of wage and industry in employment are un- 
thinkable. The terrible tragedy of war which has just ended and 
which has brought the world to the verge of chaos and disaster would » 
be in vain if there should ensue a return to the conditions of the past. 
Europe itself, whence has come the unrest which new holds the world 
at bay, is an example of standpatism in these vital human matters 
which America might well accept as an example, not to be followed 
but studiously to be avoided. Europe made labor the differential, 
and the price of it all is enmity and antagonism and prostrated in- 
dustry. The right of labor to live in peace and comfort must be 
recognized by governments and America should be the first to lay | 
the foundation stones upon which industrial peace shall be built. ” 

Labor not only is entitled to an adequate wage, but capital should 
receive a reasonable return upon its investment and is entitled to pro- 
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tection at the hands of the Government in every emergency. No 
Government worthy of the name can “play” these elements against 
each other, for there is a mutuality of interest between them which 
the Government must seek to express and to safeguard at all cost. 

The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and ought not to be 
interfered with by any process of Government, but there is a pre- 
dominant right and that is the right of the Government to protect 
all of its people and to assert its power and majesty against the 
challenge of any class. The Government, when it asserts that right, 
seeks not to antagonize a class but simply to defend the right of the 
whole people as against the irreparable harm and injury that might 
be done by the attempt by any class to usurp a power that only 
Government itself has a right to exercise as a protection to all. 

In the matter of international disputes which have led to war, 
statesmen have sought to set up as a remedy arbitration for war. 
Does this not point the way for the settlement of industrial disputes, 
by the establishment of a tribunal, fair and just alike to all, which 
will settle industrial disputes which in the past have led to war and 
disaster? America, witnessing the evil consequences which have fol-’ 
lowed out of such disputes between these contending forces, must 
not admit itself impotent to deal with these matters by means of 
peaceful processes. Surely, there must be some method of bringing 
together in a council of peace and amity these two great interests, 
out of which will come a happier day of peace and cooperation, a 
day that will make men more hopeful and enthusiastic in their vari- 
ous tasks, that will make for more comfort and happiness in living 
and a more tolerable condition among all classes of men. Certainly 
human intelligence can devise some acceptable tribunal for adjusting 
the differences between capital and labor. 

This is the hour of test and trial for America. By her prowess 
and strength, and the indomitable courage of her soldiers, she dem- 
onstrated her power to vindicate on foreign battlefields her concep- 
tions of liberty and justice. Let not her influence as a mediator be- 
tween capital and labor be weakened and her own failure to settle 
matters of purely domestic concern be proclaimed to the world. There 
are those in this country who threaten direct action to force their 
will upon a majority. Russia today, with its blood and terror, is a 
painful object lesson of the power of minorities. It makes little differ- 
ence what minority it is; whether capital or labor, or any other class; ~ 
‘no sort of privilege will ever be permitted to dominate this country. 
We are a partnership or nothing that is worth while. We are a 
democracy, where the majority are the masters, or all the hopes and 
purposes of the men who founded this government have been de- 
feated and forgotten. In America there is but one way by which 
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great reforms can be accomplished and the relief sought by classes 
obtained, and that is through the orderly processes of representative 
government. Those who would propose any other method of reform 
are efemies of this country. America will not be daunted by threats 
nor lose her composure or calmness in these distressing times. We 
can afford, in the midst of this day of passion and unrest, to be self- 
‘contained and sure. The instrument of all reform in America is the 
ballot. The road to economic and social reform in America is the 
straight road of justice to all classes and conditions of men. Men 
have but to follow this road to realize the full fruition of their ob- 
jects and purposes. Let those beware who would take the shorter 
road of disorder and revolution. The right road is the road of jus- 
tice and orderly process. VOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Constituting Board of Surveys and Maps.] 


Tue WuiTe House, December 30, 1919. 

In order to coordinate. the activities of the various map-making 
agencies of the executive departments of the Government, to stand- 
-ardize results, and to avoid unnecessary duplication of work, I here- 
by constitute a Board of Surveys and Maps, to be composed of one 
representative of each of the following organizations: 

1. Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 2. U.S. Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. 3. U. S. Geological Survey, De- 
' partment of Interior. 4. General Land Office, Department of In- 
terior. 5. Topography Branch, Post Office Department. 6. Bu- 
reau of Soils, Department of Agriculture. 7. U. S. Reclamation 
Service, Department of Interior. 8. Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 9. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of Interior. 10. Mississippi River Commission, War Department. 
11. U.S. Lake Survey; War Department. 12. International (Cana- 
dian) Boundary Commission, Department of State. 13. Forest Sérv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. 14. U.S. Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department. 

The individual members of this Board shall be appointed by the 
Chiefs of the various organizations named and shall serve without 
additional compensation. 

_ The Board is directed to eg recommendations to the several De- 
partments or to the President for the purpose of coordinating all 
map-making and surveying activities of the Government and to settle 
all questions at issue between executive departments relating to sur- 
veys and maps in so far as their decisions do not conflict with exist- 
ing laws. 
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This Board shall perfect a permanent organization and shall hold 
meetings at stated intervals, to which representatives of the map- 
using public shall be invited for the purpose of conference and advice. 

This Board shall establish a central information office in the U. S. 
Geological Survey for the’ purpose of collecting, classifying and fur- 
nishing to the public information concerning all map and survey data 
available in the several Government departments and from other 
sources. 

All Government departments will make full use of the above board 
as an advisory body and will furnish all available information and 
data called for by the Board. 

So much of the Executive Order of August 10, 1906, as grants 
additional advisory powers to the United States Geographic Board is 
hereby rescinded and these additional powers are transferred to the 
Board of Surveys and Maps, WOODROW WILSON. 


LETTER 


[Read at the Jackson Day dinner, January 8, 1920, defining Treaty stand.] 


THE WuiteE House, January 8, 1920. 
My Dear Mr. Chairman: 

It is with keenest regret that I find that I am to be deprived of the 
pleasure and privilege of joining you and the other loyal Democrats 
who are to assemble tonight to celebrate Jackson Day and renew 
their vows of fidelity to the great principles of our party, the prin- 
ciples which must now fulfil the hopes not only of our own people 
but of the world. 

The United States enjoyed the pines leadership of the world 
until the Senate of the United States failed to ratify the treaty by 
which the belligerent nations sought to effect the settlements for which | 
they had fought throughout the war. It is inconceivable that at this 
supreme crisis and final turning point in the international relations 
of the whole world, when the results of the great war are by no 
means determined and are still questionable and dependent upon events 
which no man can foresee or count upon, the United States should 
withdraw from the concert of progressive and enlightened nations 
by which Germany was defeated, and all similar Governments (if | 
the world be so unhappy as to contain any) warned of the conse- 
quences of any attenipt at a like iniquity, and yet that is the effect 
of the course which the United States has taken with regard to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Germany is beaten, but we are > stil at war with her, and the old 
stage is reset for a repetition of the old plot. It is now ready for 
a resumption of the old offensive and defensive alliances which made 
settled peace pepe ee ces It is now open again to every sort of intrigue. 
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The old spies are free to resume their former abominable activ- 
ities. They are again at liberty to make it impossible for govern- 
ments to be sure what mischief is being worked among their own 
people, what internal disorders are being fomented. 

Without the covenant of the League of Nations there may be ‘as 
many secret treaties as ever, to destroy the confidence of govern- 
ments in each other, and their validity cannot be questioned. 

None of the objects we professed to be fighting for has been se- 
cured, or can be made certain of, without this nation’s ratification 
of the treaty and its entry into the covenant. This nation entered the 
great war to vindicate its own rights and to protect and preserve free 
government. It went into the war to see it through to the end, and 
the end has not yet come. It went into the war to make an end of 
militarism, to furnish guarantees to weak nations, and to make a just 
and lasting peace. It entered it with noble enthusiasm. 

Five of the leading belligerents have accepted the treaty and formal 
ratifications will soon be exchanged. The question is whether this 
country will enter and enter whole-heartedly. If it does not do so, 
the United States and Germany will play a lone hand in the world. 

The maintenance of the peace of the world and the effective execu- 
tion of the treaty depend upon the whole-hearted participation of the 
United States. I am not stating it as a matter of power. The point 
is that the United States is the only nation which has sufficient moral 

force with the rest of the world to guarantee the substitution of 
discussion for war. If we keep out of this agreement, if we do not 
give our guarantees, then another attempt will be made to crush the 
new nations of Europe. 

I do not believe that this is what the people of this country wish 
or will be satisfied with. Personally, I do not accept the action of 
the Senate of the United States as the decision of the nation. 

I have, asserted from the first that the overwhelming majority of 
the people of this country desire the ratification of the treaty, arid 
my impression to that effect has recently been confirmed by the un- 
mistakable evidences of public opinion given during my visit to seven- 
teen of the States, 

I have endeavored to make it plain that if the Senate wishes to 
say what the undoubted meaning of the League is I shall have no 
objection. There can be no reasonable objection to interpretations ac- 
companying the act of ratification itself. But when the treaty is acted 
upon, I must know whether it means that we have ratified or rejected it. 

We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it without changes 
which alter its meaning, or leave it, and then after the rest of the 
world has signed it, we must face the unthinkable task of making 
another and separate treaty with Germany. 
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But no mere assertions with regard to the wish and opinion of 
the country are credited. If there is any doubt as to what the people 
of the country think on this vital matter, the clear and single way 
out is to submit it for determination at the next election to the voters 
of the nation, to give the next election the form of a great and solemn 
referendum, a referendum as to the part the United States is to play 
in completing the settlements of the war and in the prevention in 
the future of such outrages as Germany attempted to perpetrate. 

We have no more moral right to refuse now to take part in the 
execution and administration of these settlements than we had to 
refuse to take part in the fighting of the last few weeks of the war 
which brought victory and made it possible to dictate to Germany 
what the settlements should be.” Our fidelity to our associates in the 
war is in question and the whole future of mankind. It will be 
heartening to the whole world to know the attitude and purpose of 
the people of the United States. 

I spoke just now of the spiritual leadership of the United States, 
thinking of international affairs. But there is another spiritual lead- 
ership which is open to us and which we can assume. 

The world has been made safe for democracy, but democracy has 
not been finally vindicated. All sorts of crimes are being committed 
in its name, all sorts of preposterous perversions of its doctrines and 
practices are being attempted. 

This, in my judgment, is to be the great privilege of the democracy 
of the United States, to show that.it can lead the way in the solution 
of the great social and industrial problems of our time, and lead the 
way to a happy, settled order of life as well as to political liberty. 
The program for this achievement we must attempt to formulate, and 
in carrying it out we shall do more than can be done in any other way 
to sweep out of existence the tyrannous and arbitrary forms of power 
which are now masquerading under the name of popular government. 

Whenever we look back to Andrew Jackson we should draw fresh 
inspiration from his character and example. His mind grasped with 
such a splendid definiteness and firmness the principles of national 
authority and national action. He was so indomitable in his purpose 
to give reality to the principles of the Government, that this is/a very 
fortunate time to recall his career and to renew our vows of faithful- 
ness to the principles and the pure practices of Democracy. 

I rejoice to join you in this renewal of faith and purpose. I hope 
that the whole evening may be of the happiest results as regards 
the fortunes of our party and the nation. 

With cordial regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
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STATEMENT 


[Further participation by the United States: in armed intervention in Russia. 
Made public January 16, 1920.] 

The Government of the United States has given the most careful 
consideration to the subject matter of the communication from the 
Japanese Government, which was read to the Secretary of State by 
the Japanese Ambassador on December 8, and which concerns the 
recent unfavorable development of the military situation with which 
Admiral Kolchak’s forces have been confronted, and which proposes 
three alternative courses for the Allied and associated powers to take. 

The Government of the United States agrees that for it to-send a 
reinforcement of sufficient strength to act on the offensive in coopera- 
tion with anti-Bolshevik forces is impracticable. 

The Government of the United States believes that for it to con- 
tinue to participate in guarding the districts now under Allied mili- 
tary protection is also, under present conditions, impracticable, for 
the reason that an agreement to send reinforcements to such extent 
as may be required, with a view to maintain the status quo, might 
involve the Government of the United States in an undertaking of 
such indefinite character as to be inadvisable. The amount of rein- 
forcement which might become necessary for the execution of such 
an agreement might be so great that the Government of the United 
States would not feel justified in carrying it out. 

Consideration has been given, therefore, to the alternative presented 
by the Government of Japan of entire or partial withdrawal. It will 
be recalled that the purposes of the expedition, as originally con- 
ceived by the United States and expressed in an aide memoire handed 
to the Japanese Ambassador at Washington July 17, 1918, were, first, 
to help the Czecho-Slovak troops, which had during their retirement 
along the Siberian Railway been attacked by the Bolsheviki and enemy 
prisoners of war in Siberia, to consolidate their forces and effect their 
repatriation by way of Vladivostok, and, second, to steady any efforts 
at self-government or self-defense in which the Russians themselves 
might be willing to accept assistance. 

Not only are the Czecho-Slovak troops now successfully advancing 
into Eastern Siberia, but an agreement has been effected between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States providing for 
their repatriation from Vladivostok. American vessels will begin 
to arrive at that port by February 1, and a contingent of more than 
10,000 Czecho-Slovak troops can be immediately embarked. It is 
expected that evacuation will proceed rapidly thereafter, and from 
that date the first purpose for which American soldiers were sent to 
Siberia may be regarded as accomplished. 
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With respect to the second purpose, namely, the steadying of efforts 
at self-government or self-defense on the part of the Russians, the 
Government of the United States is impressed with the political in- 
stability and grave uncertainties of the present situation in Eastern 
Siberia, as described in the aide memoire presented by the Japanese 
Ambassador on December 8, and is disposed to the view that further 
military effort to assist the Russians in the struggle toward self-gov- 
ernment may, in the present situation, lead to complications which 
would have exactly the opposite effect, prolonging the period of read- 
justment and involving Japan and the United States in ineffective and 
needless sacrifices. It is felt accordingly to be unlikely that the second 
purpose for which American troops were sent to Siberia will be longer 
served by their presence there. 

In view, then, of the fact that the main purposes for which Ameri- 
can troops were sent to Siberia are now at an end, and of the con- 
siderations set forth in the communication of the Japanese Govern- 
ment of December 8, which subsequent events in Eastern Siberia have 
strengthened, the Government of the United States has decided to 
begin at once arrangements for the concentration of the American 
forces at Vladivostok, with a view to their embarkation and departure 
immediately after the leaving of the first important contingent of 
Czecho-Slovak troops—that is to say, about February 1. 

Careful consideration has also been given to the possibility of con- 
tinuing, after the departure of the American troops, the assistance of 
American railway experts in the operation of the Trans-Siberian and 
Chinese Eastern Railways. It will be recalled that it is expressly 
stipulated in the plan for the supervision of these railways which 
was submitted by the Japanese Ambassador at Washington on January 
15, 1919, that the arrangement should cease upon the withdrawal 
of the foreign military forces from Siberia and that all foreign rail- 
way experts appointed under the arrangement should then be re- 
called forthwith. The experience of recent months in the operation 
of the railways under conditions of unstable civil authority and fre- 
quent local military interferences furnishes a strong reason for abid- 
ing by the terms of the original agreement. Arrangements will be 
made accordingly for the withdrawal of the American railway ex- 
perts under the same conditions and simultaneously with the depart- 
ure of the American.military forces. 

The Government of the United States desires the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to know that it regrets the necessity for this decision, be- 
catise it seems to mark the end, for the time being at least, of a 
cooperative effort by Japan and the United States to assist the Rus- 
sian people, which had of late begun to bear important results and 
seemed to give promise for the future. | 
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The Government of the United States is most appreciative of the 
friendly spirit which has animated the Government of Japan in this 
undertaking, and is convinced that the basis of understanding which 
has been established will serve in the future to facilitate the common 
efforts of the two countries to deal with the problems which con- 
front them in Siberia. 

The Government of the United States does not in the least relin- 
quish the deep interest which it feels in the political and economic fate 
of the people of Siberia nor its purpose to cooperate with Japan in 
the most frank and friendly way in all practical plans which may be 
worked out for the political and economic rehabilitation of that region. 

It is suggested that the Government of Japan may desire to com- 
municate to the other principal Allied and associated Governments 
the substance of the aide memoire of December 8. This Govern- 
ment will likewise make know to them the substance of the present 
communication. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS ; 


[Authorizing the Departure of Alien Enemies for European Ports.] 


Tue Wuite Houss, February 20, 1920. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to Prevent in 
Time of War Departure From and Entry Into the United States Con- 
trary to the Public Safety,” approved May 22, 1918, I, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States of America, hereby amend Execu- 
tive Order of August 8, 1918, “Governing the Issuance of Passports 
and the Granting of Permits to Depart From and Enter the United 
States,” by the following provisions: 

Hereafter, persons who by any statute or proclamation may be de- 
fined as alien enemies, and who desire to depart by vessel from any 
port of the United States for any European port, shall not be required 
to obtain a permit of this Government prior to such departure. Such 
persons will be permitted to depart upon presentation of a passport 
issued, renewed, or visaed by a representative of their respective Gov- 
ernments within six months prior to the proposed date of departure, 
accompanied by a certificate of compliance with the income tax law. 

WOODROW WILSON 


{Continuing Control of Director General of Railroads over 


Coal Distribution, etc.] ) 


THe Wuite House, February 28, 1920. 
Whereas the United States Fuel Administrator by orders dated Oc- 
tober 31, 1919, and December 8, 10919, conferred certain powers upon 
the Director General of Railroads and his representatives, acting by 
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and under his authority, relative to the delivery, use, consumption, 
distribution and apportionment of coal; and whereas doubts have 
arisen as to whether the powers thereby conferred upon the Director 
General of Railroads and his representatives will continue in effect 
after 12:01 o'clock, A. M., on the first day of March, 1920; 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authority conferred upon me by the Act of 
Congress approved August 10, 1917, entitled “An Act To provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,” and other powers vested in me by law, 

Do hereby order and direct that the Director General of Railroads 
and his representatives shall continue after 12:01 o’clock, A. M., on 
the first day of March, 1920, to have and exercise the powers described 
in the aforesaid orders of October 31, 1919, and December 8, 19109. 

WOODROW WILSON 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 
[Copyright—Sweden. ] 


Whereas, it is provided by the Act of Congress of March 4, 1909, 
entitled “An Act to amend and consolidate the Acts respecting copy- 
right’, that the benefits of said Act shall extend to the work of an 
author or proprietor who is a citizen or subject of a foreign state or 
nation, only upon certain conditions set forth in Section 8 of said Act, 
to-wit: 

(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domiciled within 
the United States at the time of the first publication of his work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author or 
proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, 
agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright 
protection substantially equal to the protection secured to such foreign 
author under this Act or by treaty; or when such foreign state or 
nation is a party to an international agreement which provides for 
reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agree- 
ment the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto ; 

And, Whereas, it is also provided by said Section that “The exist- 
ence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the 
President of the United States, by proclamation made from time to 
time, as the purposes of this Act may require” ; 
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And, Whereas, The King of Sweden has declared, under authority 
of law, that on and after February 1, 1920, citizens of the United 
- States shall be entitled to all the benefits conferred by the new copy- 
right laws of Sweden, including the exclusive right to reproduce their 
mone by means of records or perforated rolls or any other appliances 
for mechanical reproduction ; 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President.of the United 
States of America, do declare and proclaim that one of the alternative 
conditions specified in Section 8 of the Act of March 4, 1909, was ful- 
filled in respect to the subjects of Sweden on February 1, 1920, and 
that the subjects of Sweden from and after that date fe, be entitled 
to all the benefits of the said Act, and the acts amendatory thereof to 
and including the Act of Congress of March 28, 1914, including copy- 
right controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce me- 
chanically a musical work, as provided in Section 1 (e) of the said 
Act, in the case of all works by Swedish authors which have been pub- 
lished on or after February 1, 1920, and have been deposited and reg- 
istered for copyright in the United States. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 27th day of February, in the 

Year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
[SEAL.] Twenty, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the One Hundred and Forty-fourth. 
WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 


Frank L. Potx, Acting Secretary of State 


[Authorizing the Director General of Railroads to Continue Certain Duties 
Regarding the Railroads Vested in the President.] 


Whereas the Act approved February 28th, 1920, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the termination of Federal control of railroads and systems 
of transportation; to provide for the settlement of disputes between 
carriers and their employees; to further amend an Act entitled ‘An 
Act to regulate commerce’, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 
and for other purposes’, contains certain provisions with reference to 
the termination of Federal control of railroads and systems of trans- 
portation, and 

Whereas Section 211 of said ‘Act i is as follows: 


Sec. 211. All powers and duties conferred or imposed upon the Presi- 
dent by the preceding sections of this Act, except the designation of the 
agent under section 206, may be executed by him through such agency or 
agencies as he may determine. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, under and by virtue of the power and authority so vested in me 
by said Act, and of all other powers me hereto enabling, do hereby 
designate and appoint Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
or his successor in office, either personally or through. such divisons, 
agencies or persons as he may appoint, to exercise and perform all and 
singular the powers and duties conferred or imposed upon me by the 
provisions of said Act of February 28th, 1920, except the designation 
of the agent under Section 206 thereof; and hereby confirm and con- 
tinue in him, and his successors in office, all powers and authority 
heretofore delegated under the Federal Control Act, approved March 
21, 1918, except as such powers and authority have been limited in the 
said Act of February 28th, 1920. - 

The said Walker D.’ Hines, Director General of Railroads, or his 
successor in office, is hereby authorized and directed, until otherwise 
provided by proclamation of the President or by Act of Congress, to do 
and perform as fully in all’respects as the President is authorized to 
do all and singular the acts and things necessary or proper in order to 
carry into effect the provisions of this proclamation, the provisions of 
said Act of February 28th, 1920, and the unrepealed provisions of the 
said Federal Control Act of March 21, 1918. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President in the District of Columbia this 28th day of 

February, in the year of our Lord Nineteen Hundred and 
[SEAL.] Twenty, and of the Independence of the United States the 
One Hundred and Forty-Fourth. 
WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 
Frank L. Poik, Acting Secretary of State 


Whereas Section 206 of the Act approved February 28, 1920, en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the termination of Federal control of 
railroads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settlement 
of disputes between carriers and their employees; to further amend an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate commerce’, approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, and for other purposes”, provides that the President 
shall within thirty (30) days after the passage of said Act designate an 
agent against whom shall be brought actions at law, suits in equity, 
and proceedings i in admiralty, based on causes of action arising out of 
the possession, use, or operation by the President of the railroad or 
system of transportation of any carrier (under the provisions of the 
Federal Control ‘Act, or of the Act of August 29, 1916) of such char- 
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acter as prior to Federai control could have been brought agamst such 
carrier. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, under and by virtue of the power and authority so vested in me 
by said Act, and of all other powers me hereto enabling, do hereby 
designate and appoint Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
and his successor in office, as the agent provided for in Section 206 of 
said Act, approved February 28, 1920. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President in the District of Columbia this 28th day of 

' March, in the year of our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and 
[sEAL.] Twenty, and of the Independence of the United States the 
One Hundred and Forty-Fourth. 


WOODROW WILSON 
By the President : 


FRANK L. Poik, Acting Secretary of State 


NOTES ON THE ADRIATIC TERRITORIAL 
DISPUTE 


On December 9, 1919, the British; French and American Governments 
submitted to the Italian Government a joint memorandum on the disposition 
of the land on the northeast shore of the Adriatic which before the World 
War had formed part of Austria-Hungary and which after the War was 
claimed by both Italy and the new nation of Jugo-Slavia. Before Italy entered 
the War on the side of the Entente Allies, this territory had been disposed of 
by the Italian, French and British Governments in a secret treaty known as the 
Pact of London. The provisions of this treaty were first made public by the 
Bolshevist Government of Soviet Russia, but President Wilson declared that 
the existence of the treaty was not divulged to the United States by its asso- 
ciates in the War until after he had reached Europe to take part in the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference of Paris. : 

Although an armistice with the Central Powers was reached largely on 

_ the basis of the “Fourteen Points” of President Wilson, the terms of the 
Pact of London violated the ninth of these points (see page 8424), for it 
assigned to Italy territory inhabited predominantly, not by the Italian, but 
by the Jugo-Slav nationality. This dispute had given rise during the Peace | 
Conference of Paris to the President’s statement regarding the disposition of 
Fiume. (See page 8702.) The joint memorandum of December 9, 1919, to 
which the Government of the United States adhered, granted to Italy along 
the northeast Adriatic land almost double the size of that inhabited chiefly 
by Italians in that section, but slightly less than that granted by the Pact of 
London, and slightly more than that advocated by the President in his state- 
ment regarding Fiume in the previous April. However, on January 14, 1920, 
the British and French Governments submitted to the Jugo-Slav Government 
a revision of the proposals of December, after this revision had been accepted 
by the Italian Government, whereupon the following inquiry, addressed to the 
United States Ambassador to France, Hugh C. Wallace, was submitted by the 
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Government of the United States on January 19, 1920. Ambassador Wallace 
was in unofficial attendance upon the official conference of the French, British 
and Italian Premiers at Paris: 


Please take up with M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd-George the question of 
the way the Russian and the Italian problems have been handled, and ascertain 
their point of view. The United States is being put in the position of having 
the matter disposed of before the American point of view can be expressed, as 
apparently M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd-George have sought only the views 
of the Italian and Jugo-Slav Governments before ascertaining the'views of the 
United States Government. Is it the intention of the British and French Gov- 
ernments in the future to dispose of the various questions pending in Europe 
and to communicate the results to the Government of the United States? There 
are features in connection with the proposed Fiume settlement which both M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd-George must realize would not be acceptable to the 
President. : 

As it was pointed out by Mr. Polk before his departure, the Dalmatian arid 
other questions should be taken up through regular diplomatic channels and 
the fact that you are not charged with full powers could have no bearing on 
the question. As no American official could be sent to these gatherings that 
could have the same authority as the Prime Ministers of the three Governments 
in question, it is manifestly impossible for the United States Government to be 
represented at the meetings of the Prime Ministers. 

LANSING, 
Secretary of State 


On January 23, the French and. British Prime Ministers replied that 
the modifications of the December memorandum were all in favor of Jugo- 
Slavia, and had not been intended as a disregard of United States’ participa- 
tion in the settlement. It had been necessary to act quickly because of the 
seriousness of the Adriatic situation, the refusal of the United States Senate 
to ratify the peace treaty had left the United, States without a delegate in 
Europe qualified to speak for it in the peace negotiations, and the United 
States Government had not been consulted because there was not time to sub- 
mit all the various steps of the negotiations to Washington for approval. On 
February 10, 1920, the United States Government replied as follows: 


The President has carefully considered the joint telegram addressed to this 
Government by the French and British Prime Ministers and communicated by 
the American Ambassador in Paris, in regard to the negotiations on the Adri- 
atic question. The President notes with satisfaction that the French, British, 
and Japanese Governments have never had the intention of proceeding to a 
definite settlement of this question except in consultation with the American 
Government. The President ‘was particularly happy to receive this assurance 
as he understood that M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd-George, in agreement with 
Signor Nitti, had decided upon a solution of the Adriatic question which in- 
cluded provisions previously rejected by the American Government, and had 
called upon the Jugo-Slav representatives to accept this solution, on pain of 
having the Treaty of London enforced in case of rejection. The President is 
glad to feel that the associates of this Government would not consent to em- 
parrass it by placing it in the necessity of refusing adhesion to a settlement 
which in form would be an agreement by both parties to the controversy, but 
which in fact would not have that great merit if one party was forced to 
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submit to material injustice by threats of still greater calamities in default of 
submission. 

The President fully shares the view of the richoh and British Governments 
that the future of the world largely depends upon the right solution of this 
question, but he cannot believe that a solution containing provisions which have 
already received the well-merited condemnation of the French and British Gov- 
ernments can in any sense be regarded as right. Neither can he share the opinion 
of the French and British Governments that the proposals contained in their 
memorandum delivered te the Jugo-Slav representatives on January 14 leave 
untouched practically every important point of the joint memorandum of .the 
French, British and American Governments of December 9, 1919, and that 
“only two features undergo alterations, and both these alterations are to the 
positive advantage of Jugo-Slavia.” On the contrary, the President is of the 
opinion that the proposal of December 9 has been profoundly altered to the 
advantage of improper Italian objectives, to the serious injury of the Jugo-Slav 
-people, and to the peril of world peace. The view that very positive advantages 
have been conceded to Italy would appear to be borne out by the fact that the 
Italian Government rejected the proposal of December 9 and accepted that of 
January 14. 

The memorandum of December 9 rejected the device of connecting Fiume 
with Italy by a narrow strip of coast territory as quite unworkable in practice 
and as involving extraordinary complexities as regards customs control, coast — 
guard services, and cognate matters in a territory of such unusual configuration. 
The French and British Governments, in association with the American Govern- 
ment. «xpressed the opinion that “the plan appears to run counter to every 
consideration of geography, economics, and territorial convenience.’ The | 
American Government notes that this annexation of Jugo-Slav territory by Italy 
is nevertheless agreed to by the memorandum of January 14. 

The memorandum of December 9 rejected Italy’s demand for the annexation 
of all of Istria, on the solid ground that neither strategic nor economic consid- 
erations could justify such annexation, and that there remained nothing in de- 
fense of the proposition save Italy’s desire for more territory admittedly in- 
habited by Jugo-Slavs. The French and British Governments then expressed 
their cordial approval of the way in which the President had met every suc- 
cessive Italian demand for the absorption in Italy of territories inhabited by 
peoples not Italian and not in favor of being absorbed, and joined in the 
opinion that “it is neither just nor expedient to annex as the spoils of war 
territories inhabited by an alien race.” Yet this unjust and inexpedient annexa- 
tion of all of Istria is provided for in the memorandum of January 14. 

The memorandum of December 9 carefully excluded every form of Italian 
sovereignty over Fiume. The American Government cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that the memorandum of January 14 opens the way for Italian control of 
Fiume’s foreign affairs, thus introducing a measure of Italian sovereignty over, 
and Italian intervention in, the only practicable port of a neighboring people; 
and, taken in conjunction with the extension of Italian territory to the gates of 
Fiume, paves the way for possible future annexation of the port by Italy, in 
contradiction of compelling considerations of equity and right. 

The memorandum of December 9 afforded proper protection to the vital 
railway connecting Fiume northward with the interior. The memorandum oi 
January 14 establishes Italy in dominating military positions close to the raul- 
way at a number of critical ‘points. The memorandum of December 9 main- 

‘tained in large measure the unity of the Albanian state. That of January 14 
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THE GRAVE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Nothing could better attest the well-nigh unparalleled hold which Theodore 
Roosevelt. enjoyed upon the hearts of his fellow-countrymen than the pilgrim- 
ages made to his grave for months after his death. Thousands of pilgrims, 
all kinds and conditions of men, wended their way to the graveyard of the 
church at Oyster Bay, Long Island, to bear mute evidence before the simple 
gravestone of our twenty-sixth President to the devotion in which they held 
“Teddy.” 

President Wilson’s proclamation of the death of Roosevelt will be found 
on page 8685. { 
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partitions the Albanian people, against their vehement protests, among three 
different alien powers. 

These and other provisions of the memorandum of January 14, negotiated 
without the knowledge or approval of the American Government, change the 
whole face of the Adriatic settlement and, in the eyes' of this Government, 
render it unworkable and rob it-of the measure of justice which is essential if 
this Government is to co-operate in maintaining its terms. The fact that the 
Jugo-Slav representatives might feel forced to accept, in the face of the alter- 
native of the Treaty of London, a solution which appears to this Government so 
unfair in principle and so unworkable in practice would not in any degree alter 
the conviction of this Government that it cannot give its assent to a settlement 
which both in the terms of its provisions and in the methods of its enforcement 
constitutes a positive denial of the principles for which America entered the war. 

The matter would wear a very different aspect if there were any real 
divergence of opinion as to what constitutes a just settlement of the Adriatic 
issue. Happily no such divergence exists. The opinions of the French, British 
and Americans as to a just ‘and equitable territorial arrangement at the head of 
the Adriatic Sea were strikingly harmonious. Italy’s unjust demands had been 
condemned by the French and British Governments in terms no less severe than 
those employed by the American Government. Certainly the French and British 
Governments will yield nothing to their American associate as regards the 
earnestness with which they have sought to convince the Italian Government 
that fulfillment of its demands would be contrary to Italy’s own best interests, 
opposed to the spirit of justice in international dealings and fraught with 
danger to the peace of Europe. In particular, the French and British Govern- 
ments have opposed Italy’s demands for specific advantages which it is now 
proposed to yield to her by the memorandum of January 14, and have joined-in 
informing the Italian Government that the concessions previously made “afford 
to Italy full satisfaction of her historic national aspirations based on the desire 
to unite the Italian race, give her the absolute strategic control of. the Adriatic 
and offer her complete guarantees against whatever aggressions she might fear 
in the future from her Jugo-Slav neighbors.” 

While there is thus substantial agreement as to the injustice and inex- 
pediency of Italy’s claims, there is a difference of opinion as to how firmly 
Italy’s friends should resist her importunate demands for alien territories to 
which she can present no valid title. It has seemed to the President that the 
French and British associates of the American Government, in order to prevent 
the development of possibly dangerous complications in the Adriatic region, 
have felt constrained to go very far in yielding to demands which they have 
long opposed as unjust. The American Government, while no less generous 
‘in its desire to accord to Italy every adv: ntage to which she could offer any 
proper claims, feels that it cannot sacrifice the principles for which it entered 
the war to gratify the improper ambitions of one of its associates, or to pur- 
chase a temporary appearance of calm in the Adriatic at the price of a future 
world conflagration. It is unwilling to recognize either an unjust settlement 
based on a secret treaty, the terms of which are inconsistent with the new world 
conditions, or an unjust settlement arrived at by employing that secret treaty 
as an instrument of coercion. It would welcome any solution of the problem 
based on a free and unprejudiced consideration of the merits of the contro- 
versy, or on terms which the disinterested great Powers agreed to be just 
and equitable. Italy, however, has repeatedly rejected such solutions. This 


Government cannot accept a settlement the terms of which have been admitted 
3. 1980 
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to be unwise and unjust, but which it is proposed to grant to Italy in view of 
her persistent refusal to accept any wise and just solution. 

It is a time to speak with the utmost frankness. The Adriatic issue as it 
now presents itself raises the fundamental question as to whether the American 
Government can on any terms co-operate with its European associates in the 
great work of maintaining the peace of the world by removing the primary 
causes of war. This Government does not doubt its ability to reach amicable 
understandings with the associated governments as to what constitutes equity 
and justice in international dealings, for differences of opinion’ as to the best 
methods of applying just principles have never obscured the vital fact that in 
the main the several Governments have entertained the same fundamental con- 
ception of what those principles are. But if substantial agreement on what is 
just and reasonable is not to determine international issues; if the country 
possessing the most endurance in pressing its demands rather than the country 
armed with a just cause is to gain the support of the Powers; if forcible 
seizure of coveted areas is to be permitted and condoned, and is to receive 
ultimate justification by creating a situation so difficult that decision favorable 
to the aggressor is deemed a practical necessity ; if deliberately incited ambition 
is, under the name of national sentiment, to be rewarded at the expense of the 
small and the weak; if, in a word, the old order of things which brought sc 
many evils on the world is still to prevail, then the time is not yet come when 
this Government can enter a concert of Powers the very existence of which 
must depend upon a new spirit and a new order. The American people are 
willing to share in such high enterprise, but many among them are fearful lest 
they be entangled in international policies and committed to international obli- 
gations foreign alike to their ideals and their traditions. To commit them tc 
such a policy as that embodied in the latest Adriatic proposals, and to obligate 
them to maintain injustice as against the claims of justice, would be to provide 
the most solid ground for such fears. This Government can undertake no 
such grave responsibility. 

The President desires to say that if it does not appear feasible to secure 
acceptance of the just and generous concessions offered by the British, French 
and American Governments to Italy in the joint memorandum of those Powers 
of December 9, 1919, which the President has already clearly stated to be the 
maximum concession that the Government of the United States can offer, the 
President desires to say that he must take under serious consideration the with- 
drawal of the treaty with Germany and the agreement between the United 
‘States and France of June 28, 1919, which are now before the Senate, and per- 
mitting the terms of the European settlement to be independently established 
and enforced by the associated governments. 

LANSING, 
Secretary of State 


The reply of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and France to the above 
note was under date of February 17. They went into great detail to dispute 
the President’s contention that the revisions of the original joint memorandum 
involved a capitulation to the Italian Government, setting forth at length the 
reasons for their decision. They stated that they regarded the last paragraph 
of the President’s note of February 10 as a threat, and regarded it with 
apprehension. President Wilson’s reply was under date of February 24, 1920, 
and was as follows: 
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The joint memorandum of February 17 of the Prime Ministers of France 
and Great Britain has received the careful and earnest consideration of the 
President. He has no desire whatever to criticise the attitude of the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain concerning the Adriatic settlement, but feels 
that in the present circumstances he has no choice but to maintain the position 
he has all along taken as regards that settlement. He believes it to be the 
central principle fought for in the war that no Government or group of Gov- 
ernments has the right to dispose of the territory or to determine the political 
allegiance of any free people. The five great Powers, though the Government 
of the United States constitutes one of them, have in his conviction no more 
right than had the Austrian Government to dispose of the free Jugo-Slavic 
peoples without the free consent and co-operation of those peoples. The Presi- 
dent’s position is that the Powers associated against Germany gave final and 
irrefutable proof of their sincerity in the war by writing into the Treaty at 
Versailles Article X. of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which con- 
stitutes an assurance that all the great Powers have done what they have com- 
pelled Germany to do—have foregone all territorial aggression and all inter- 
ference with the free political self-determination of the peoples of the world. 
With this principle lived up to, permanent peace is secured and the supreme 
object of the recent conflict has been achieved. Justice and self-determination 
have been substituted for aggression and political dictation. Without it, there 
is no security for any nation that conscientiously adheres to a non-militaristic 
policy. 

The object of the war, as the Government of the United States understands 
it, was to free Europe from that cloud of anxiety which had hung over it for ® 

_generations because of the constant threat of the use of military force by one 

of the most powerful Governments of the Continent, and the President feels 
it important to say again, that in the opinion of the American Government 
terms of the peace settlement must continue to be formulated upon the basis 
of the principles for which America entered the war. It is in a spirit of co- 
operation, therefore, and of desire for mutual undertaking, that the Presi- 
dent reviews the various considerations which the French and British Prime 
Ministers have emphasized in their memorandum of February 17. He is con- 
fident that they will not mistake his motives in undertaking to make plain what 
he feels to be the necessary conclusions from their statements. 

The President notes that the objections of the Italians and Jugo-Slavs were 
made the basis for discarding the project of the free State of Fiume. It would 
seem to follow, therefore, that the joint consent of these two powers should 
have been required for the substitute project. The consent of Italy had been 
obtained. He does not find, however, that the Jugo-Slavs have also expressed 
a willingness to accept the substitute plan. Are they to be required now to 
accept a proposal which is more unsatisfactory because they have raised ob- 
jections to the solution proposed by the British, French and American Gov- 
ernment in the memorandum of December 9? The President would, of course, 
make no objection to a settlement mutually agreeable to Italy and J ugo-Slavia 
regarding their common frontier in the Fiume region, provided that such an 
agreement is not made on the basis of compensations elsewhere at the ex- 
pense of nationals of a third Power. His willingness to accept such proposed 
joint agreement of Italy and Jugo-Slavia is based on the fact that only their 

- own nationals are involved. In consequence, the results of direct negotiations of 
the two interested Powers would fall within the scope of the principle of self- 
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determination. Failing in this, both parties should be willing to accept a decision 
of the Governments of Great Britain, France and the United States. 

The British and French Governments appear to find in the President's sug- 
gestion that the latest proposals would pave the way for the annexation of the 
city of Fiume an implication that the guarantee of the League of Nations 
is worthless, and that the Italian Government does not intend to abide by a 
treaty into which it has entered. ~The President cannot but regard this impli- 
cation as without basis and as contrary to his thought. In his view of the 
proposal, to connect Fiume with Italy by a narrow strip of coast territory is 
quite impracticable. As he has already said, it involves extraordinary com- 
plexities in customs control, coast guard services, and other related matters, 
and he is unable to detach himself from the previous views of the British and 
French Governments, as expressed jointly with the American Government in 
the memorandum of December 9, that “the plan appears to run counter to 
every consideration of geography, economics, and territorial conveniences.” 

He further believes that to have Italian territory join Fiume would be to 
invite strife, out of which annexation might issue. Therefore, in undertaking 
to shape the solution so as to prevent this, he is acting on the principle that 
each part of the final settlement should be based upon the essential justice of 
that particular case. This was one of the principles adopted by the Allied and 
associated Powers as a basis for treaty-making. To it have been added the pro- 
visions of the League of Nations, but it has never been the policy of either 
this Government or its associates to invoke the League of Nations as a guar- 
antee that a bad settlement shall not become worse. The sum of such actions 
would of necessity destroy faith in the League and eventually the League itself. 

The President notes with satisfaction that the Governments of Great Britain 
and France will not lose sight of the future interests and well-being of the 
Albanian peoples. The American Government quite understands that the three- 
fold division of Albania in the British-French agreement might be most ac- 
ceptable to the Jugo-Slav Government, but it is just as vigorously opposed to 
injuring the Albanian people for the benefit of Jugo-Slavia as it is opposed to 
injuring the Jugo-Slav people for the benefit of Italy. It believes that the 
differences between the Christian and Mohammedan populations will be in- 
creased by putting the two sections under the control of nations of unlike 
language, government, and economic strength. Moreover, one part would be — 
administered by the Italian Government, which is represented on the Council 
of the League, the other part by the Jugo-Slav Government, which has no such 
representation. Therefore, to alter or withdraw the mandate at some future 
time would be well-nigh impossible. 

Regarding the Treaty of London, the French and British Prime Ministers 
will appreciate that the American Government must hesitate to speak with 
assurance, since it is a matter in which the French and British Governments can 
alone judge their obligations and determine their policies. But the President 
feels that it is not improper to recall a few of the arguments which have 

‘already been advanced against this treaty, namely, the dissolution of Austria- 
- Hungary, the secret character of the Treaty, and its opposition to the principles 
unanimously accepted as the basis for making peace. 

In addition, he desires to submit certain further considerations. In the — 
northern Italian frontiers agreements have already been reached which depart 
from\ the Treaty of London line, and which were made with the understanding 
that negotiations were proceeding on quite a new basis. It has been no secret 
that the parties to the treaty do not themselves now desire it and that they 
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have thus far refrained from putting its provisions into effect. In mutually dis- 
regarding their secret treaty commitments, the parties to the treaty have recog- 
nized the change in circumstances that has taken place in the interval between 
the signing of the secret treaty and its proposed execution at the present time. 
For nearly eight months discussion of the Adriatic problem has proceeded on 
the assumption that a better basis for an understanding could be found than 
that provided by the Treaty of London. The greater part of the resulting 
proposals in some cases affected territory beyond the Treaty of London line, 
as in the Tarvis and Sexton Valleys. In others, the territory fell short of the 
Treaty of London line, as in the case of the Islands of Lussia, Unie, Lissa and 
Pelagosa, to mention only a few of the many proposals upon which tentative 
agreements have long been reached and which would be upset by an application 
of the treaty at this late day. 

The coupling of the Treaty of London as an obligatory alternative to the 
Adriatic settlement proposed on January 14 came as a surprise to the American 
Government, because this Government had already, by the agreement of De- 
cember 9, entered into a distinct-understanding with the British and French 
Governments regarding the basis of a settlement of the question. By their 
action of January 14 the Government of the United States was confronted with 
a definitive solution, to which was added on January 20 a threat to fall back 
upon the terms of the Treaty of London. This course was followed without 
any attempt to seek the views of this Government or to provide such oppor- 
tunity of discussion as was easily arranged in many other matters dealt with 
in the same period. 

The President notes that the memorandum of February 17 refers to the 
difficulty of reconciling ethnographic with other considerations in making ter- 
ritorial adjustments, and cites the inclusion of 3,000,000 Germans in Czecho- 
Slovakia and more than 3,000,000 Ruthens in‘ Poland as examples of necessary 
modifications of ethnographic frontiers. He feels compelled to observe that 
this is a line of reasoning which the Italian representatives have advanced dur- 
ing the course of negotiations, but which the British and French have hitherto 

_ found themselves unable to accept. There were cases where for sufficient 
geographical and economic reasons slight deflections of the ethnographical 
frontier were sanctioned by the conference, and the American Government be- 
lieves that if Italy would consent to apply the same principles in Istria and 
Dalmatia the Adriatic question would not exist. 

The American Government heartily subscribes to the sentiments expressed 
by the Governments of Great Britain and ‘France regarding Italy’s participa- 


tion in the war. It fully appreciates the vital consequences of her participation . | 


and is profoundly grateful for her heroic sacrifices. These sentiments have been 
repeatedly expressed by the American Government. But such considerations ° 
cannot be made the reason for unjust settlements which will be provocative 
of future wars. A course thus determined would be short-sighted and not in 
-accord with the terrible sacrifices of the entire world, which can be justified and 
ennobled only by leading finally to settlements in keeping with the principles for 
which the war was fought. 

The President asks that the Prime Ministers of France, Great Britain and 
Italy will read his determination in the Adriatic matter in the light of these 
principles and settlements, and will realize that, standing upon such a foundation 
of principle, he must of necessity maintain the position which he arrived at after 
months of earnest consideration. He confidently counts upon their co-opera- 
tion in this effort on his part to maintain for the Allied and associated Powers 
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that direction of affairs which was initiated by the victory over Germany and 
the Peace Conference at Paris. POLK. 
Acting Secretary of State 


The answer of the French and British Prime Ministers was sent on Feb- 
ruary 27, and is outlined in the response of President Wilson on March 4, 
as follows: ; 


The President desires to express his sincere and cordial interest in the 
response of the French and British Prime Ministers received on February Zi 
He notes with satisfaction their unaltered desire to reach “an equitable solution, 
in conformity alike with the principles of the Peace Conference and of the 
legitimate, though conflicting, aspirations of the Italians and Jugo-Slav peoples.” 
He further welcomes their expressed intention, regarding certain essential 
points, “to urge upon the Governments interested that they should bring their 
desires into line with the American point of view.” / 

The President is surprised, however, that they should find in the statement 
of his own willingness to leave to the joint agreement of Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
the settlement of “their common frontiers in the Fiume region” any ground for 
suggesting the withdrawal of the joint memorandum of December 9. In this he 
could not possibly join. The memorandum represents deliberate and disin- 
terested judgment after months of earnest discussion. It constituted more than 
a mere exchange of views; it was a statement of principles and a recapitulation 
of the chief points upon which agreement had been reached. There was thus 
afforded a summary review of these points of agreement of the French, British 
and American Governments, and the memorandum should remain as it was in- 
tended to be, the basis of reference representing the combined opinion of these 
Governments. 

In referring to the “common frontier in the Fiume region,” the President had 
in mind the expressed desire of the two interested Governments to abandon the 
project of the free State of Fiume, as defined in the memorandum of December 
9. If, as he understands, the Government of Italy and the Government of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State prefer to abandon the so-called buffer State, con- 
taining an overwhelming majority of Jugo-Slavs, and desires to limit the pro- 
posed free State to the corpus separatum of Fiume, placing the sovereignty in 
the League of Nations, without either Italian or Jugo-Slav control, then the 
Government of the United States is prepared to accept this proposal and is will- 
ing, under such circumstances, to leave the determination of the common 
frontier to Italy'and Jugo-Slavia. , 

In this connection the President desires to reiterate that he would gladly 
approve a mutual agreement between the Italian and Jugo-Slav Governments 
reached without prejudice to the territorial or other interests of any third 
nation. But Albanian questions should not be included in the proposed joint 
discussion of Italy and Jugo-Slavia, and the President must reaffirm that’ he 
cannot possibly approve any plan which assigns to Jugo-Slavia in the northern 
districts of Albania territorial compensation for what she is deprived of else- 
where. Concerning the economic outlets for Jugo-Slavia in the region of 
Scutari suggested in the note under reply, the President desires to refer to the 
memorandum of December 9 as making athe provisions to meet = needs 
of Jugo-Slavia. 

Regarding the character and applicability of the Treaty of London the 
President is ted to speak with less reserve on account of the frank observations 
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of the French and British Prime Ministers. He is unable to find in the 
“exigencies of military strategy” sufficient warrant for exercising secrecy with 
a Government which was intimately associated with the signatories of the 
Treaty of London in the gigantic task of defending human freedom and which 
was being called upon for unlimited assistance and for untold treasure. The 
definite and well-accepted policy of the American Government throughout its 
participation in the deliberations of the Peace Conference was that it did not 
consider itself bound by secret treaties of which it had previously not known 
the existence. Where the provisions of such treaties were just and reasonable, 
the United States was willing to respect them. But the French and British 
Prime Ministers will of course not expect the Government of the United 
States to approve the execution of the terms of the Treaty of London, except 
in so far as that Government may be convinced that those terms are intrinsically 
just and are consistent with the maintenance of peace and settled order in 
southeastern Europe. 

The absence of an American representative with plenary power is to be 
regretted, and may have been a source of inconvenience, but the President can 
recall several instances where decisions in the Supreme Council were delayed 
while the British and French representatives sought the views of their Govern- 
ments, and he is convinced that time would have been saved and many mis- 
understandings avoided if, before actual decisions had been reached and com- 
municated to the Italian and Jugo-Slav delegations, this Government had been 
given sufficient indication of the fact that the British and French Governments 
intended radically to depart from the memorandum of December 9. 

In conclusion the President desires to express his concurrence in the view 
of the British and French Prime Ministers that a speedy settlement of the Adri- 
atic question is of urgent importance. But he cannot accept as just the implied 
suggestion of his responsibility for the failure to reach a solution. He has 
merely adhered to the provisions of a settlement which the French and British 
Governments recognized as equitable in the joint memorandum of December 9, 
and has declined to approve a new settlement negotiated without the knowl- 
edge or approval of the American Government, which was unacceptable to 
one of the interested Governments and which, in his opinion, was in direct 
contradiction of the principles for the defense of which America entered the 
war. 

These views he has fully explained in his note of February 10, and he 
ventures to express the earnest hope that the Allied Governments will not find 
it necessary to decide on a course which the American Government in accord- 


ance with its reiterated statement will be unable to follow. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State 


NOTE ON DISPOSITION OF TURKISH TERRITORY 


[In Answer to Query of French Government Regarding the Attitude of the 
United States Toward This Problem of the Peace Following the World 


War. Made Public on March 30, 1920.] 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Excellency’s note of 
March 12, relative to the conferences regarding the Peace Treaty with Turkey 
and the present status of the negotiations between the principal Allied Powers, 
and in reply to inform you that the President does not deem it advisable in 
the present circumstances that the United States be represented by a pleni- 
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potentiary at the conference. The President feels, however, that, as this Gov- 
ernment is vitally interested in the future peace of the world, it should frankly 
express its views on the proposed solutions of the difficult questions con- 
nected with the Turkish Treaty. 

While it is true that the United States of America was not at war with 
*Turkey, yet it was at war with the principal allies of the country and con- 
tributed to the defeat of those allies and, therefore, to the defeat of the Turkish 
Government. For that reason, too, it is believed that it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to make known its views and urge ‘a solution which will be both just 
and lasting. 

The Government of the United States understands the strength of the argu- 
ments for the retention of the Turks at Constantinople, but believes that the ar- 
guments against it are far stronger and contain certain imperative elements 
which it would not seem possible to ignore. It was the often-expressed in- 
tention of the Allies that the anomaly of the Turks in Europe should cease, 
_and it cannot be believed that the feelings of the Mohammedan peoples, who 
not only witnessed the defeat of Turkish power without protest, but even ma- 
terially assisted in the defeat, will now so resent the expulsion of the Turkish 
Government as to make a complete reversal of policy on the part of the great 
Powers desirable or necessary. 

As to the line given as the southern frontier of Turkey, it is assumed that 
this boundary is meant to be the ethnological frontier of the Arab people, 
in which case, it is suggested, certain rectifications would seem necessary. If, 
however, other considerations entered into the choice of this line, this Gov- 
ernment, without any intention to criticise, would appreciate being furnished 
with the arguments dictating such a choice. 

The Government of the United States notes with pleasure that provision is 
made for Russian representation on the International Council, which it is pro- 
posed shal! be established for the Government of Constantinople and the 
Straits. This Government is convinced that no arrangement that is now made 
concerning the government and control of Constantinople and the Straits can 
have any elements of permanency unless the vital interests of Russia in 
those problems are carefully provided for and protected, and unless it is 
understood that Russia, when it has a Government recognized by the civilized - 
world, may assert its right to be heard in regard to the decisions now made. 

It is noted with pleasure that the questions of passage of warships and 
the regime of the Straits in war time are still under advisement, as this Gov- 
ernment is convinced that no final decision should or can be made without 
the consent of Russia. 

As for Thrace, it would seem right that that part of East Thrace which is 
outside of’ the zone reserved for Constantinople should become part of the 
Kingdom of Greece, with the exception of the northern part of the Prov- 
ince. As this, the northern part, is clearly Bulgarian in population, justice 
and fair dealing demand that the cities of Adrianople and Kirk Kilisseh and 
the surrounding ‘territory should become part of Bulgaria. Not only is the 
claim of Bulgaria worthy of most serious consideration on ethnic and historical 
grounds, but it would also seem that Bulgaria is entitled to have its claim 
to this territory favorably considered in view of its having been compelled to 
surrender purely Bulgarian territory and many thousands of Bulgars on its 
western boundary, on no other grounds than the rather doubtful grounds of 
securing a strategic frontier for Serbia. 
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In connection with the proposed preferential right of the three great 
Mediterranean Powers to furnish advisers and instructors in certain zones, this 
Government feels that it is necessary to have more information as to the reason 
and purpose of-such a plan before it can express an intelligent opinion. 

There can be no question as_to the genuine interest of this Government in 
the plans for Armenia, and the Government of the United States is convinced 
that the civilized world demands and expects the most liberal treatment for 
that unfortunate country. Its boundaries should be drawn in such a way as to 
recognize all the legitimate claims of the Armenian people, and particularly to 
give them easy and unencumbered access to the sea. While unaware of the 
considerations governing the decision reached by the Supreme Council, it is 
felt that special rights over Lazistan [on the Black Sea, including the port of 
Batum and part of the vilayet of Trebizond] would hardly assure to Armenia 
that access to the sea indispensable to its existence. 

It is hoped’that, taking into consideration the fact that Trebizond has al- 
ways been the terminus of the trade route across Armenia, and that Mr. 
Venizelos, on behalf of the Greeks of that region, has expressed their prefer- 
ence for connection with Armenia rather than Turkey, the Powers will be will- 
ing to grant Trebizond to Armenia. 

In regard to the relinquishment by Turkey of her rights to Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and the islands, this Government suggests that the 
method resorted to in the case of Austria be adopted, namely, that Turkey 
should place these provinces in the hands of the great Powers, to be dis- 
posed of as these Powers determine. 

In regard to the arrangements for Smyrna, this Government is not in a 
position to express an opinion, as the question is too important to be passed 
on with the limited information this Government has as to the exact arrange- 
ment that is contemplated and the reasons for the same. 

The Government of the United States can quite understand the difficulties 
that have confronted the Supreme Council in dealing with the economic 
questions that present themselves for settlement in connection with this treaty. 
It is easy to see that the problems are complex and fruitful of misunder- 
standing because of the conflicting interests involved; but this Government 
has every confidence that the problems will be dealt with in a spirit of fair- 
ness and with scrupulous regard for the commercial interests of victor, van- 
quished and neutral. 

It is evident that there is yet much to be done before a comprehensive plan 
can be worked out, and this Government will welcome further information on 
the subject of the economic clauses of this treaty. Incidentally, the plan that 
has apparently been worked out by the Supreme Council in connection with 
continuation of concessions granted to aliens and giving the right to revise or 
cancel concessions on payment of indemnity, referred to in the eighth para- 
graph of your Excellency’s note, has grave possibilities and would seem to 
require careful elucidation. 

Let me say in conclusion that it is the understanding of the Government of 
the United States that whatever territorial changes or arrangements may be 
made in the former Ottoman Empire, such changes or arrangements will in 
no way place American citizens or corporations, or the citizens or corporations 
of any other country, in a less favorable situation than the citizens or corpora- 
tions of any Power party to this treaty. BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 

; Secretary of State 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 
[Copyright—Great Britain.] 


Whereas it is provided by the Act of Congress of March 4, 1909, 
entitled “An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts Respecting Copy- 
right,” that the provisions of Section 1 (e) of said Act, “so far as they 
secure copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to repro- 
duce mechanically the musical work, shall include only compositions 
published and copyrighted after this Act goes into effect, and shall not 
include the works of a foreign author or composer unless the foreign 
state or nation of which such author or composer is a citizen or subject 
grants, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of 
the United States similar rights”: 

And Whereas it is further provided that the copyright secured by 
the Act shall extend to the work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation, only upon certain con- 
ditions set forth in section 8 of said Act, to wit: 

(a) When an alien author or*proprietor shall be domiciled within 
the United States at the time of the first publication of his work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author or pro- 
prietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, agree- 
ment, or law, to citizens of the United States the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright pro- 
tection substantially equal to the protection secured to such foreign 
author under this Act or by treaty; or when such foreign state or 
nation is a party to an international agreement which provides for 
reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agree- 
ment the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto: 

And Whereas it is further provided by the Act of Congress approved 
December 18, 1919, “that all works made the subject of copyright by 
_ the laws of the United States first produced or published abroad after 
August I, 1914, and before the date of the President’s proclamation of 
peace, of which the authors or proprietors are citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state or nation granting similar protection for works by 
citizens of the United States, the existence of which shall be determined 
by a copyright proclamation issued by the President of the United 
States, shall be entitled to the protection conferred by the copyright 
laws of the United States from and after the accomplishment, before 
the expiration of fifteen months after the date of the President’s 
proclamation of peace, of the conditions and formalities prescribed 
with respect to such works by the copyright laws of the United States: 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
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to deprive any person of any right which he may have acquired by the 
republication of such foreign work in the United States prior to the 
approval of this Act.” 


And Whereas the President is authorized to determine and declare 
by proclamation the existence of similar protection for works by citi- 
zens of the United States as the purposes of the Act may require; 

And Whereas satisfactory official assurance has been given by the 
Government of Great Britain that, by virtue of the authority conferred 
by the British Copyright Act, 1911, a British Order in Council was 
duly issued on February 9, 1920, directing that :— 


1. The Copyright Act, 1911, shall, subject to the provisions of the said 
Act and of this Order, apply to works first published in the United 
States of America between the Ist of August, 1914, and the termination of 
the war, which have not been republished prior to the commencement of 
this Order in the parts of His Majesty’s: Dominions to which this Order 
applies, in like manner as if they had been first published within the parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions to which the said Act extends: 


Provided that the enjoyment by any work of the rights conferred by 
the Copyright Act, 1911, shall be conditional upon publication of the work 
in the Dominions to which this Order relates not later than six months 
after the termination of the war, and shall commence from and after such 
publication. which shall not be colourable only, but shall be intended to 
satisfy the reasonable requirements of the public. 

2. The provisions of Section 15 of the Copyright Act, 1911, as to the — 
delivery of books to libraries shall apply to works to which this Order 
relates upon their publication in the United Kingdom. 

3. In the case of musical works to which this Order relates and pro- 
vided that no contrivances by means of which the work may be mechanic- 
ally performed have before the commencement of this Order been lawfully 
made, or placed on sale, within the parts of His Majesty’s Dominions to 
which this Order applies, copyright in the work shall include all rights 
conferred by the said Act with respect to the making of records, perforated 
rolls and other contrivances by means of which the work may be mechan- 
ically performed. 

4. This Order shall apply to all His Majesty’s Dominions, Colonies, 
and Possessions with the exception of those hereinafter named, that is to 
say: The Dominion of Canada; The Commonwealth of Australia; The 
Dominion of New Zealand; The Union of South Africa; Newfoundland. 

5. Nothing in this Order shall be construed as depriving any work 
of any rights which have been lawfully acquired under the provisions of 
the Copyright Act, 1911, or any Order in Council thereunder. 

6. This Order shall take effect as from’the 2nd day of February, 1920, 
which day is in this Order referred to as the commencement of this Order. 

And the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are to give 
the necessary orders accordingly. ; 


Now Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
_ of America, do hereby declare and proclaim 
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1. That one of the alternative conditions specified in Sections 1 (e) 
and 8 (b) of the Act of March 4, 1909, and acts amendatory thereof, 
including the Act of December 18, 1919, now exists and is fulfilled and 
since February 2, 1920, has been fulfilled in respect to the subjects of 
Great Britain and the British Dominions, Colonies and Possessions, 
with the exception of the self-governing Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland, and that 
such British subjects are entitled to all the benefits of the Copyright 
Act of March 4, 1909, and the acts amendatory thereof, including the 
Act of December 18, 1919, for all of their works first published in 
Great Britain between August 1, 1914, and before the President’s 
proclamation of peace, and not already republished in the United 
States : 

Provided that the enjoyment by any work of the rights and benefits 
conferred by the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, including the Act of December 18, 1919, shall be condi- 
tional upon compliance with the requirements and formalities pre- 
scribed with respect to such works by the copyright laws of the United 
States before the expiration of fifteen months after the date of the 
President’s proclamation of peace, and shall commence from and 
after compliance with those requirements, constituting due registration 
for copyright in the United States. 

2. That in the case of musical works to which this proclamation re- 

lates, and provided that no contrivances, including records, perforated 
rolls and other devices by means of which the work may be mechani- 
cally performed, have been lawfully made or placed on sale within the 
United States before February 2, 1920, copyright shall include the 
special benefit of Section 1 (e) of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
namely “copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to re- 
produce mechanically the musical work.” 
» 3. Nothing in this proclamation shall be construed to abrogate or 
limit any rights and benefits conferred under the reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Great Britain or its self-governing Dominions providing for 
‘copyright protection heretofore proclaimed. 

This proclamation shall take effect as from the 2nd day of February, 
1920. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

‘Done in the District of Columbia this tenth day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty and of 
[sEAL.] the Independence of the United States of America the one 


hundred and forty-fourth, WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 


BAINBRIDGE Coby, Secretary of State 
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VETO MESSAGES 


[Appropriation Bill for 1920-1, because of Section Giving Congress Control 
Over Printing of all Government Publications. The Bill, without the Ob- 
jectionable Section, was Later Passed and Approved.] 


THe WuiteE House, May 13, 1920. 
To the House of Representatives: I am returning, without my sig- 
nature, H. R. 12,610, “An Act Making Appropriations for the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial Expenses of the Government for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1921, and for Other Purposes.” 
I object to and cannot approve Section 8 of the bill, which amends 
Section 11 of the Act approved March 1, 1919, as follows: 


Section 8. That Section 11 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive and judicial expenses for the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes” 
is hereby amended by striking out the first proviso and inserting the 
following in lieu thereof: 


Provided, that hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical or similar 
Government publication shall be printed, issued or discontinued by any 
branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shall have 
been authorized under’ such regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and such publications shall not contain any 
commercial advertisements; provided, further, that the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section shall also apply to mimeographing, multigraphing and 
other processes used for the duplication of typewritten and printed matter, 
other than official correspondence and office records. 


That section provides that no journal, magazine, periodical, or simi- 
lar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or discontinued by 
any branch or officer of the Government service unless authorized 
under regulations prescribed by the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing, and furthermore prohibits mimeographing, multigraphing 
and other processes used for the duplication of typewritten and printed 
‘matter, other than official correspondence and office records, unless 
authorized under such regulations of the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. Aside from the control over the printing, issuing or 
discontinuing of periodicals or similar Government publications by the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing, the obvious effect of this 
provision would be to give to that committee power to prevent the ex- 
ecutive departments from mimeographing, multigraphing or otherwise 
duplicating any material which they desire, and, in that way, power 
to determine what information shall be given to the people of the 
country by the executive departments. 

The committee apparently would have power, for example, to pre- 
vent even the making of carbon copies of anything other than official 
correspondence and office records. 
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Without raising any constitutional question, I think that this sec- 
tion, which would give the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing 
power to exercise censorship over the executive departments, is an en- 
croachment on the functions of the executive and incompatible with 
good government. I am in entire sympathy with the efforts of the 
Congress and the departments to effect economies in printing and in 
the use of paper and supplies, but I do not believe that such a provision 
as this should become law. 

I should also call attention to the fact that by its terms the section in 
question absolutely forbids mimeographing, multigraphing and other 
duplicating processes in the executive departments (except as per- 
mitted by regulations established by the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing), and thus imposes a flat prohibition against the exer- 
cise of executive functions. 

If we are to have efficient and economical business administration of 
Government affairs, the Congress, I believe, should direct its efforts to 
the control of public moneys along broader lines, fixing the amounts to 
be expended and then holding the executive departments strictly re- 
sponsible for their use. This can be accomplished by the enactment 
of legislation establishing an effective budget system, which I have 
heretofore urged. 

The Congress and the Executive should function within their 
respective spheres. Otherwise, efficient and responsible management 
will be impossible and progress impeded by wasteful forces of disor- 
ganization and obstruction. The Congress has the power and the right 
to grant or deny an appropriation, or to enact or refuse to enact a law, 
but once an appropriation is made or a law is passed the appropriation 
should be administered or the law executed by the executive branch of 
the Goverment. 

In no other way can the Government be efficiently managed and 
responsibility definitely fixed. The Congress has the right to confer 
upon its committees full authority for purposes of investigation and the 
accumulation of information for its guidance, but I do not concede the 
right, and certainly not the wisdom, of the Congress endowing a com- 
mittee of either House or a joint committee of both Houses with power 
to prescribe “regulations” under which executive departments may 
operate. Under Section 8 of the bill responsibility cannot be definitely 
placed upon either the executive departments or the Joint Committee 
on Printing. It falls between them. - 

I regard the provision in question as an invasion of the province of 
the executive and calculated to result in unwarranted interferences in 
the processes of good government, producing confusion, irritation and 
distrust. The proposal assumes significance as an outstanding illus- 
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tration of a growing tendency which I am sure is not fully realized 
by the Congress itself and certainly not by the people of the country. 
For that reason I am taking the liberty of pointing.out a few examples 
of an increasing disposition as expressed in existing laws and pending 
legislative proposals to restrict the executive departments in the exer- 
cise of purely administrative functions. 

I do not care to discuss here the powers which previously have been 
conferred upon the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing, as they 
have, passed into law, but I do feel that it is proper to point to a few 
examples of administrative authority exercised by the Committee under 
existing law in order to indicate inconsistency that already exists and 
which would be accentuated and aggravated if Section 8 under consid- 
eration were enacted into law. 

In this connection, I invite the attention of the Congress to a letter 
from the Chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing to the Public 
Printer, under date of March 19, 1920, replying to a request from the 
latter for a ruling by the Committee as to the application to certain 
printing of Section 89 of the Printing Act of 1895, restricting the 
printing of reports, publications, and documents to 1,000 copies each. 
In the communication mentioned, the Public Printer is “directed” to 
apply that section of the law in accordance with the “opinion” rendered 
by the Chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing. To my mind, 
the opinion mentioned is nothing more or less than a direction to an 
executive officer in the performance of executive duties. 

The printing laws may give the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing authority to make interpretations of the law, but if they do, 
I think it is a most unwise procedure and that the statute should be 
revised. 

Another example of the exercise of administrative authority by the 
Joint Committee on Printing is to be found in a resolution adopted by 
that committee on April 2, 1920, prohibiting any person connected with 
any department of the Government from furnishing any publication 
for free distribution to any private individual, corporation or agency, in 
lots to exceed fifty copies, “without first making application to the 
Joint Committee on Printing.” The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved by the Joint Committee on Printing, under authority of Sec- 
tion 11 of Public Act No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, That no person con- 
nected with any department of the Government shall furnish any publica- 
tion for free distribution to any private individual, corporation or agency 
in lots to exceed fifty copies, without first making application to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, giving the name of the person or agency desiring 
the same, the name of the publication and the number of copies desired; 

Provided, That this regulation shall not apply to publications which are 
sold at a price to cover the cost of same; 
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Provided further, That the Clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing be 
instructed to furnish to each department of the Government and to the 
Public Printer a copy of this resolution with a request that the receipt of 
same be duly acknowledged. 


I also invite attention to the creation by law of what is known as the 
Public Buildings Commission, consisting of two Senators, two Repre- 
sentatives, the Superintendent of the Capitol buildings and grounds, 
the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, and the Super- 
vising Architect or Acting Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

That Commission by law is given “absolute control of and the allot- 
ment of all space in the several public buildings owned, or buildings 
leased by the United States in the District of Columbia, with the ex- 
ception of the Executive Mansion and office of the President, Capitol 
building, the Senate and House office buildings, the Capitol power 
plant, the buildings under the jurisdiction of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Congressional Library building.” 

The Commission possesses the absolute power to order the several 
executive departments and independent establishments out of any of the 
buildings which they occupy, and, as a matter of fact, has directed 
various branches of the public service to vacate or to occupy specified 
space. It is organized and operated as a Congressional Commission 
and appears in the Congressional Directory under the heading “Con- 
gressional Commissions and Joint Committees.” The Senators serv- 
ing upon it are appointed by the President of the Senate, the Repre- 
sentatives serving upon it are appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
while the other officials composing the commission are specifically 
named in the law. Its work, nevertheless, so far as it involves the 
allotting of space for administrative services and of ordering executive 
departments to move units into or out of Government-owned or -leased 
buildings, is distinctly executive in character. . 

My attention has been drawn to a pending legislative proposal of a 
similar character which I mention in this connection simply as.a 
further illustration. When the bill which I am returning was under 
consideration in the Senate an amendment was agreed to by the Senate — 
transferring the Bureau of Efficiency from the jurisdiction of the 
President to the jurisdiction of the Congress. That amendment was 
eliminated in conference, but has reappeared in slightly changed form 
as a Senate amendment to the pending bill designed to establish a na- 
tional budget system. _ 

It is proposed to give that bureau more sweeping power of investi- 
gation than is usually conferred upon the committees of the Congress 
itself. It would function, not as a committee of the Congress, but as a 
bureau of the Congress, if such is permissible, with an officer of the 


_ 
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Congress at its head. I do not here discuss the proposal in detail 
further than to cite it as another illustration of the pcoary to which 
I invite attention. 


In considering bills containing the provisions mentioned above, I was 
willing to overlook the Bb ieetiouahic features for the time being with 
the thought that they wére designed as exceptional and temporary 
measures to meet unusual conditions. To permit such expedients to 
serve as precedents or accepted rules for legislation would, in my judg- 
ment, be most unfortunate and destructive of proper principles for the 
orderly and efficient management of the Government’s business. I feel 
very strongly that the authority carried in Section 8 of the bill herewith 
returned should not be conferred upon a legislative committee and that 
the entire section should be stricken from the measure. 


WOODROW WILSON 


[Joint Resolution Declaring State of Peace with Germany and Austria-Hungary.] 


The Peace Treaty of Versailles (see page 8737) was submitted to the 
Senate by President Wilson on July 10, 1919 (see page 8727). Strong opposi- 
tion to many ‘of its provisions, especially those concerned with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, soon developed in the Senate (see page 8784). 
After extensive hearings and consideration by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Committee reported the Treaty to the Senate on 
September 10, 1919, with the recommendation that thirty-eight amendments and 
four reservations be*added to it. The Committee’s action was taken after it 
_had voted largely according to party lines, with its Democratic minority as a 
rule opposing any suggestion of change in the text of the treaty. The Senate 
finally voted on the treaty on November 19, 1919. By that time, the Senate 
had voted down all attempts to add amendments to the treaty, but had adopted 
a number of reservations. President Wilson had declared that these reserva- 
tions nullified the treaty, and his supporters joined with the Republican “Irre- 
concilables,” who favored complete rejection of the treaty, in defeating it in 
the Senate vote of November 19. The defeat was sustained in three votes. 

The first was on ratifying the Treaty with the reservations, and was lost by 
-a vote of 39 for to 55 against. Of those voting to ratify, 35 were Republicans 
and 4 were Democrats; and of those voting against ratification, 13 were 
Republicans and 42 were Democrats. The second vote was on a motion to 
reconsider, and was lost by 41 to 50. The third vote was on ratifying the 
treaty without any reservations, and was lost by 38 for (1 Republican and 37 
Democrats) to 53 against (46 Republicans and 7 Democrats). 

Another session of the Senate, on March 19, 1920, refused to ratify ithe 
treaty, after reservations had again been added to it by vote of the Senate. 
The vote on ratification was 49 for (28 Republicans and 21 Democrats) and 
35 against (12 Republicans and 23 Democrats). A two-thirds vote, by constitu- 
tional requirements, was necessary for ratification. 

In May, 1920, a joint resolution passed Congress declaring a state of peace 
with Germany. The vote in the Senate, on May 15, was 43 for (40 Republicans 
and 3 Democrats) and 38 against (37 Democrats and 1 Republican). The 
vote in the House of Representatives, on May 21, was 228 for (208 Repub- 
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lican, 19 Democrats and 1 Independent), and 139 against (136 Democrats, 2 
Republicans and 1 Independent). The bill was vetoed in the following mes- 
sage. On May 28, the House of Representatives failed to pass the joint 
resolution over the President’s veto, the vote being 219 to 152, or 29 short of 
the necessary two-thirds. Among the 219 were 17 Democrats and among the 
152 were 2 Republicans. 


Tue Wuite House, May 27, 1920. 

To the House of Representatives: I return herewith, without my 
signature, House Joint Resolution 327, intended to repeal the Joint 
Resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between 
the United States and Germany, and the Joint Resolution of December 
7, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United States and 
the Austro-Hungarian Government, and to declare a state of peace. 
I have not felt at liberty to sign this joint resolution because I cannot 
bring myself to become party to an action which would place inefface- 
able stain upon the gallantry and honor of the United States. 

The resolution seeks to establish peace with the German Empire 
without exacting from the German Government any action by way of 
setting right the infinite wrongs which it did to the peoples whom it 
attacked and whom we professed it our purpose to assist when we 
entered the war. Have we sacrificed the lives of more than 100,000 
Americans and ruined the lives of thousands of others and brought 
upon thousands of American families an unhappiness that can never 
end for purposes which we do not now care to state or take further 
steps to attain? 

The attainment of these purposes is provided for in the Treaty of 
Versailles by terms deemed adequate by the leading statesmen and 
experts of all the great peoples who were associated in the war against 
Germany. Do we now not care to join in the effort to save them? 

We entered the war most reluctantly. Our people were profoundly 
disinclined to take part in a European war, and at last did so only 
because they became convinced that it could not in truth be regarded'as 
only a European war, but must be regarded as a war in which civiliza- 
tion itself was involved and human rights of every kind as against a 
belligerent Government. Moreover, when we entered the war we set 
forth very definitely the purposes for which we entered, partly because 
we did not, wish to be considered as merely taking part in a European 
contest. This Joint Resolution which I return does not seek to ac- 
complish any of these objects, but in effect makes a complete surrender 
of the rights of the United States so far as the German Government is 
concerned. 

A treaty of peace was signed at Versailles on the twenty-eighth of 
June last which did seek to accomplish the objects which we had de- 
clared to be in our minds, because all the great Governments and peo- 

. 
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ples which united against Germany had adopted our declarations of 
purpose as their own and had in solemn form embodied them in com- 
munications to the German Government preliminary to the armistice 
of November 11, 1918. But the treaty as signed at Versailles has been 
rejected by the Senate of the United States, though it has been ratified 
by Germany. By that rejection and by its method we have in effect 
declared that we wish to draw apart and pursue objects and interests 
of our own, unhampered by any connections of interest or of purpose 
with other Governments and peoples. 

Notwithstanding the fact that upon our entrance into the war we 
professed to be seeking to assist in the maintenance of common inter- 
ests, nothing is said in this resolution about the freedom of navigation 
upon the'seas, or the reduction of armaments, or the vindication of the 
rights of Belgium, or the rectification of wrongs done to France, or the 
release of the Christian populations of the Ottoman Empire from the 
intolerable subjugation which they have had for so many generations 
to endure, or the establishment of an independent Polish State, or the 
continued maintenance of any kind of understanding among the great 
Powers of the world which would be calculated to prevent in the future 
such outrages as Germany attempted and in part consummated. 

We have now, in effect, declared that we do not care to take any 
further risks or to assume any further responsibilities with regard to 
the freedom of nations or the sacredness of international obligations or 
the safety of independent peoples. Such a peace with Germany—a 
peace in which none of the essential interests which we had at heart 
when we entered the war is safeguarded—is, or ought to be, inconceiv- 
able, as inconsistent with the dignity of the United States, with the 
rights and liberties of her citizens, and with the very fundamental con- 
ditions of civilization. 

I hope that in these statements I have sufficiently sét forth the rea- 
sons why I have felt it incumbent upon me to withhold my signature. 


WOODROW WILSON 


[Bill Providing for a National Budget System. The House of Representatives 
refused to pass the bill over the veto. A substitute bill eliminating the sec- 
tion objectionable to the President passed the House on June 5, but was not 
taken up in the Senate before the adjournment of Congress. ] 

] : 


Tue Wuite House, June 4, 1920. 
To the House of Representatives: 
I am returning without my signature H. R. 9783, “An Act to provide 
a national budget system, an eanenen ett audit of Government ac- 
counts, and for other purposes.” I do this with the greatest regret. I 
am in entire sympathy with the objects of this bill, and would gladly 
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approve it but for the fact that I regard one of the provisions con- 
tained in Section 303 as unconstitutional. This is the provision to the 
effect that the Comptroller General and the Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who are to be appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, may be removed at any time by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress after notice‘and hearing, when in their judgment the 
Comptroller General or Assistant Comptroller General is incapacitated 
or inefficient, or has been guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance 
in office, or of any felony or conduct involving moral turpitude, and for 
no other cause and in no other manner except by impeachment. The 
effect of this is to prevent the removal of these officers for any cause 
except either by impeachment or a concurrent resolution of Congress. 
It has, I think, always been the accepted construction of the Constitu- 
tion that. the power to appoint’ officers of this kind carries with it, as 
_ an incident, the power to remove. I am convinced that the Congress 
is without constitutional powers to limit the appointing power and its 
incident, the power of removal derived from the Constitution. 

The section referred to not only forbids the Executive to remove 
these officers, but undertakes to empower the Congress, by a concur- 
rent resolution, to remove an officer appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

I can find in the Constitution no warrant for the exercise of this 
power’ by the Congress. There is certainly no expressed authority 
conferred, and I am unable to see that authority for the exercise of this 
power is implied in any express grant of power. On the contrary 
I think its exercise is clearly negatived by Section 2 of Article II. 
That section, after providing that certain enumerated officers, and all 
officers whose appointments are not otherwise provided for, shall be 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, . 
provides that Congress may by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

It would have been within the constitutional power of the Congress, 
in creating these offices, to have vested the power of appointment in 
the President alone, in the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or even in the head of a department. Regarding as I do the 
power of removal from office as an essential incident to the appointing 
power, I cannot escape the conclusion that the vesting of this power 
of removal in the Congress is unconstitutional and therefore I am 
unable to approve the bill. 

I am returning the bill at the earliest possible moment with the hope 
that the Congress may find time before adjournment to remedy this 
defect. WOODROW WILSON 
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|[Asking Permission to Assume Mandate for Armenia Under the League of 
Nations. Congress did not adopt the President’s suggestion.] 


, Tue Wuite House, May 24, 1920. 
Gentlemen of the Congress: On the 14th of May an official com- 
munication was received at the executive office from the secretary of 
the Senate of the United States conveying the following preambles and 
resolutions : 


Whereas, The testimony adduced at the hearings conducted by the 
sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has clearly 
established the truth of the reported massacres and other atrocities from 
which the Armenian people have suffered; and 

Whereas, The people of the United States are deeply impressed by the . 
deplorable conditions of insecurity, starvation and misery now prevalent 
in Armenia; and 

Whereas, the independence of the Republic of Armenia has been duly 
recognized by the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference and by the 
government of the United States of America; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate of the United 
States are hereby extended to the people of Armenia on the recognition 
of the independence of the Republic of Armenia, without prejudice re- 
specting the territorial boundaries involved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby expresses the 
hope that stable government, proper protection of individual liberties and 
rights, and the full realization of nationalistic aspirations may soon be 
attained by the Armenian people; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to afford necessary protection for the lives 
and property of citizens of the United States at the port of Batum and 
along the line of the railroad leading to Baku, the President is hereby 
requested, if not incompatible with the public interest, to cause a United 
States warship and a force of marines to be dispatched to such port with 
instructions to such marines to disembark and to protect American lives 
and property. \ 

I received and read this document with great interest and with 
genuine gratification, not only because it embodied my own convictions 
and feelings with regard to Armenia and its people, but also, and more 
particularly, because it seemed to me the voice of the American people 
expressing their genuine convictions and deep Christian sympathies and | 
intimating the line of duty which seemed to them to lie clearly be- 
fore us. 

I cannot but regard it as Sea epalet and not as a mere casual coin- 
cidence that almost at the same time I received information that the 
conference of statesmen now sitting at San Remo for the purpose of 
working out the details of peace with the Central Powers which it was 
not feasible to work out in the conference at Paris had formally re- 
solved to address a definite appeal to this government to accept a man- 
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date for Armenia. They were at pains to add that they did this, “not 
for the smallest desire to evade any obligations which they might be 
expected to undertake, but because the responsibilities which they are 
already obliged to bear in connection with the disposition of the former 
Ottoman Empire will strain their capacities to the uttermost, and 
because they believe that the appearance on the scene of a Power 
emancipated from the prepossessions of the Old World will inspire a 
wider confidence and afford a firmer guarantee for stability in the 
future than would the selection of any European Power.” 

Early in the conferences at Paris it was agreed that to those colonies 
and territories which as a consequence of the late war have ceased 
to be under the sovereignty of the states which formerly governed 
them, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, and that securities for 
the performance of this trust should be afforded. It was recognized 
that certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognized, subject to the render- 
ing of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until such 
time ‘as they are able to stand alone. 

It-is in pursuance of this principle and with a desire of affording 
Armenia such advice and assistance’ that the statesmen conferring at | 
San Remo have formally requested this government to assume the 
duties of mandatory in Armenia. I may add, for the information of 
the Congress, that at the same sitting it was resolved to request the 
President of the United States to undertake to arbitrate the difficu't 
question of the boundary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vi- 
layets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and it was agreed to 
accept his decision thereupon, as well as any stipulation he may pre- 
scribe as to access to the sea for the independent state of Armenia. 
In pursuance of this action, it was resolved to embody in the treaty 
with Turkey, now under final consideration, a provision that “Turkey 
and Armenia and the other high contracting parties agree to refer to 
the arbitration of the President of the United States of America the 
question of the boundary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets 
of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept his decision 
thereupon.as well as any stipulations he may prescribe as to access to 
the sea for the independent state of Armenia”; pending that decision 
the boundaries of sakes and Armenia to remain as at present. I 
have thought it my duty to accept this difficult and delicate task. 

In response to the invitation of the council at San Remo, I urgently 
advise and request that the Congress grant the Executive power to 
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accept for the United States a mandate over Armenia. I make this 
suggestion in the earnest belief that it will be the wish of the people of 
the United States that this should be done. The sympathy with 
Armenia has proceeded from no single portion of our people, but has 
come with extraordinary spontaneity and sincerity from the whole of 
the great body of Christian men and women in this country, by whose 
free-will offerings Armenia has practically been saved at the most criti- 


tal juncture of its existence. At their hearts this great and generous 


people have made the cause of Armenia their own. 

It is to this people and to their government that the hopes and 
earnest expectations of the struggling people of Armenia turn as they 
now emerge from a period of indescribable suffering and peril, and I 
hope that the Congress will think it wise to meet this hope and expecta- 
tion with the utmost liberality. I know from unmistakable evidence 
given by responsible representatives of many peoples struggling toward 
independence and peaceful life again that the government of the United 
States is looked to with extraordinary trust and confidence, and I be- 
lieve that it would do nothing less than arrest the hopeful processes 
of civilization if we were to refuse the request to become the helpful 
friends and advisers of such of these people as we may be authorita- 
tively and formally requested to guide and assist. 

I am conscious that I am urging upon the Congress a very critical 
choice, but I make the suggestion in the confidence that I am speaking 
in the spirit and in accordance with the wishes of the greatest of the 
Christian peoples. The sympathy for Armenia among our people has 
sprung from untainted consciences, pure Christian faith and an earnest 
desire to see Christian people everywhere succored in their time of suf- 
fering and lifted from their abject subjection and distress and enabled 


to stand upon their feet and take their place among the free nations | 


of the world. 

Our recognition 0! the independence of Armenia will mean genuine 
liberty and assured happiness for her people if we fearlessly undertake 
the duties of guidance and assistance involved in the functions of a 
mandatory. It is, therefore, with the most earnest hopefulness and 
_ with the feeling that I am giving advice from which the Congress will 
not willingly turn away that I urge the acceptance of the invitation 
now formally and solemnly extended to us by the council at San Remo, 
into whose hands has passed the difficult task of composing the many 
complexities and difficulties of government in the one-time Ottoman 
Empire and the maintenance of order and tolerable conditions of life 
in those portions of that empire which it is no longer possible in the 
interest of civilization to leave under the government of the Turkish 
authorities themselves. WOODROW WILSON 


. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Appointment of Commission to Arbitrate Wage Differences Between the 
Anthracite. Coal Operators and Miners.] 


Whereas, the wage scale of the anthracite coal operators and miners 
expired on March 31, 1920; and 

Whereas, the operators’ and miners’ wage scale committee has been 
in conference since early in March in an effort to negotiate a new wage 
scale; and 

Whereas, the committee agreed at the beginning of its sessions that 
any agreement finally arrived at would become retroactive to the first 
of April, 1920; and 

Whereas, I addressed a communication to the scale committee on 
May 21, 1920, when a disagreement was imminent, in which I said that 
if the scale committee was unable to reach an agreement I would 
“insist that the matters in dispute be submitted to the determination of 
a commission to be appointed by me, the award of the commission to 
be retroactive to the first of April in accordance with the arrangement 
you have already entered into, and that work be continued at the mines 
pending the decision of the commission. I shall hold myself in readi- 
ness to appoint a commission similarly constituted to the one I recently 
appointed in connection with the bituminous coal mining industry as 
soon as I learn that both sides have signified their. willingness to con- 
tinue at work and abide by its decisions”; and 

Whereas, I have been advised that both sides have signified their 
willingness to accept and abide by the award of Speen esion thus 
constituted ; and 

Whereas, the scale committee has further agreed as follows: 


(1) The terms and provisions of the award f the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission and subsequent agreements «ade in modifications 
thereof or supplemental thereto, as well as the rulings and decisions of the 
Board of Conciliation, will be ratified and continued, excepting insofar as 
they may be changed by the award of the commission. 


(2) When the award of the commission is made it will be written © 


into an agreement between the anthracite operators and miners in such 
manner as the commission may determine. 

(3) It is understood that neither operators nor miners are in any 
manner bound by any tentative suggestions that have been made during 
the period of their negotiations and that either side shall use its own dis- 
cretion in the presentation of its case in connection with matters at issue; 


Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, hereby appoint William O. Thompson, of Columbus, Ohio, 
Neal J. Ferry of McAdoo, Pennsylvania, and William L. Connell, of 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania, a Commission to hear and decide the ques- 
tions in dispute between the anthracite coal operators and miners. Its 
report will be made within sixty days if possible, will be retroactive 
to April 1, 1920, and will be made the basis of a new wage agreement 
between the anthracite operators and miners in such manner as the 
Commission may determine. 
In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
‘Done i in the District of Columbia this 3rd day of June, in the year of 
our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty, and of the In- 
[SEAL.] dependence of the United States the One Hundred and 
Forty-fourth. WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 
BAINBRIDGE CoLsy, Secretary af State 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Reduction of Capital Stock of United States Grain Corporation.] 


Tue Wuite House, June 26, 1920. 

I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
pursuant to an Act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide further for 
the National Security and Defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, and an Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act to enable the President to carry out the price guarantees made 
to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the 
United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities thereunder,” 
approved March 4, 1919, and by virtue of authority vested in me by 
said Acts of Congress and each of them, as well as by virtue of any 
and all other Acts of- Congress conferring authority upon me in the 
premises, do hereby authorize, order and direct: 

That the United States Grain Corporation reduce its outstanding 
capital stock from Five Hundred Million Dollars to One Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars, and decrease its authorized capital stock ac- 
cordingly, and that Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat Director, be 
and he hereby is authorized, ordered and directed (1) to cause said 
reduction and decrease of capital stock to be made, and to vote or 
cause to be voted all shares of stock of said corporation held by or in 
the name of the United States of America in favor thereof, and (2) to 
surrender to said corporation for cancellation Three Million Five Hun- 
dred Thousand shares of stock of said corporation, of the par value 
of One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, held by the United States, upon 
receiving from said corporation the sum of Three Hundred and Fifty 
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Million Dollars, for account of the United States, in full payment and 
liquidation of said stock so surrendered for cancellation, and (3) to 
pay and cover, or cause to be paid and covered, into the Treasury of the 
United States, as miscellaneous receipts, said Three Hundred and Fifty 
Million Dollars, and (4) to do any and all other things necessary or 
appropriate in the premises. WOODROW WILSON 


[Authorizing the Departure of Hostile and Enemy Aliens Without Permits.] 


Tue Wuite House, June 27, 1920. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by “An Act to Prevent in 
Time of War Departure From and Entry Into the United States Con- 
trary to the Public Safety,” approved May 22, 1918, I, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States of America, hereby amend Execu- 
tive Order of August 8, 1918, “Governing the Issuance of Passports 
and the Granting of Permits to Depart From and Enter the United 
States,” by the following provisions: 

1. Hereafter, persons who by any statute or proclamation may be 
defined as hostile or enemy aliens, and who desire to depart from any 
port of the United States for any destination, shall not, unless the 
Secretary of State so orders, be required to obtain a permit of this 
Government prior to’ such departure. Such persons will be permitted 
to depart upon presentation of passports issued, renewed or visaed by 
representatives of their respective Governments within one year prior 
to the proposed date of departure, accompanied by certificates of com- 
pliance with the income tax law. 

2. No passports or permits to depart from or enter the United 
States shall be required of persons traveling between points in the 
continental United States and points in Newfoundland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon Islands; provided that the above exception has no applica- 
tion to persons traveling en route through the countries named to or 
from the United States. WOODROW WILSON, 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 
[Lifting of Blockade on Soviet Russia. Made Public July 7, 1920.] 


The restrictions which have heretofore stood in the way of trade 
and communication with Soviet Russia were today removed by action 
of the Department of State. Such of these restrictions, however, as 
pertain to the shipment of materials susceptible of immediate use for 
war purposes will, for the present at least, be maintained. 

Political recognition, present or future, of any Russian authority 
exercising or claiming to exercise governmental functions is neither 
granted nor implied by this action. It should be emphasized, more- 


( 
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over, that individuals or corporations availing themselves of the present 
epportunity to trade with Russia will do so on their own responsibility 
and at their own risk. The assistance which the United States can 
normally extend to its citizens who engage in trade or travel in some 
foreign country whose Government is recognized by the United States 
cannot be looked for in the present case, since there is no official or 
representative Russian authority with which this Government can 
maintain those relations usually subsisting between nations. 

The action which the United States is now taking in nowise con- 
stitutes a recognition of the validity of industrial or commercial com- 
missions granted by any existing Russian authority. American citizens 
availing themselves of the present relaxation of restrictions are warned 
against the risks incident to the acceptance of commodities or other 
values the title to which may later be brought into question. 

The situation which prevails relative to travel from or to Russia 
will be unaffected by the removal of trade restrictions. Passports for 
Russia cannot be issued, nor will any change be made in the visé ruling 
now in force. 

Since it is not desirable at this time to undertake negotiations with 
the Soviet postal authorities, the Post Office department will be unable 
to accept mail from or to Soviet Russia. There has never been any 
parcel post convention between the United States and Russia and this 
mode of forwarding goods is, therefore, unavailable. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“A PROCLAMATION 


[Opening of the Panama Canal.] 


Whereas, Section 4 of the Act of Congress entitled “An Act To pro- 
vide for the opening, maintenance, protection and operation of the 
Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone,” 
approved August 24, 1912, (37 Stat. L. 561) and known as the Panama 
Canal Act, provides that upon the completion of the Panama Canal the 
President shall cause it to be officially and formally opened for use 
and operation ; and 

Whereas, the Canal is completed, and is open for commerce ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, acting under the authority of the Panama Canal Act, do 
hereby declare and proclaim the official and formal opening of the 
Panama Canal for use and rede in conformity with the laws of 
the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done in the District of Columbia, this 12th day of July, in the year 

of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty, and 

[seat] of the Independence of the United States of America the One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth. WOODROW WILSON 


By the President: 
Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Wages of Seamen.] 


: Tue WuiteE House, July 21, 1920. 
Paragraphs 230, 236, and 237 of the Consular Regulations are here- 


by amended to read as follows: 

230. Payment of Wages at Ports. Every seaman on a vessel of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive on demand from the master of 
the vessel to’ which he belongs one-half part of balance of his wages earned 
and remaining unpaid at the time when such demand is made at every port 
where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shall load or 
deliver cargo before the voyage is ended, and all stipulations in the contract 
to the contrary shall be void: Provided, Such a demand shall not be made 
before the expiration of, nor oftener than once in, five days nor more than 
once in the same harbor on the same entry. Any failure on the part of the 
master to comply with this demand shall release the seaman from his contract 
and he shall be entitled to full payment of wages earned. And when the 
voyage is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to the remainder of the 
wages which shall be then due him, as provided in section 4529 of the 
Revised Statutes. R. S., sec. 4530, as amended by section 31 of the Act 
of June 5, 1920. 

236. No Advance Wages. It shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful 
in any case to pay any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has 
actually earned the same, or to pay such advance wages, or to make any 
order, or note, or other evidence of indebtedness therefor to any other 
person, or to pay any person, for the shipment of seamen when payment is 
deducted or to be deducted from a seaman’s wages. Any person violating 
any of the foregoing provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon Conviction shall be punished by a fine of not Jess 
than $25 nor more than $100, and may also be imprisoned for a period of 
not exceeding six- months, at the discretion of the court. The payment 
of such advance wages or allotment, whether made within or without the 
United States or territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, shall in no 
case except as herein provided absolve the vessel or the master or the 
owner thereof from the full payment of wages after the same shall have 
been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for 
the recovery of such wages. If any person shall demand or receive, either 
directly or indirectly, from any seaman or other person seeking employ- 
ment, as seaman, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration 
whatever for providing him with employment, he shall for every such 
offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not 
more than six months or fined not more than $500. Section 32 of the 
Act approved June 5, 1920. 
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237. Advance to Seamen Shipped in Foreign Ports. The provision of 
the statute prohibiting the payment of advance wages to seamen is intended 
to apply to seamen shipped in foreign ports as well as to seamen shipped 
in ports of the United States. Section 32 of the Act approved June 5, 1920. 


WOODROW WILSON 
ADDRESS TO FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 


[Tercentenary of Landing of Pilgrims at Plymouth.] 


My Fellow Countrymen: 

December 21 next will mark the tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620. The day will be becomingly celebrated 
at Plymouth under the auspices of the Plymouth Pilgrim Tecentenary 
Commission and at other localities‘in Massachusetts. While this is 
proper and praiseworthy, it seems to me that the influences which the 
ideals and principles of the Pilgrims with respect to civil liberty and 
human rights have had upon the formation and growth of our institu- 
tions and upon our development and progress as a nation merit more 
than a local expression of our obligation, and make fitting a nation- 
wide observance of the day. 

I, therefore, suggest and request that the 21st of December next be 
observed throughout the Union with special patriotic services, in order 
that the great events in American history that have resulted from the 
landing of these hardy and courageous navigators and colonists may be 
accentuated to-the present generation of American citizens. Especially 
do I recommend that the day be fittingly observed in the universities, 
colleges and schools of our country, to the end that salutary and patri- 
otic lessons may be drawn from the fortitude and perseverance and the 
ideals of this little band of church-men and -women who established on 
this continent the first self-determined government based,on the great 
principle of just law and its equal application to all, and thus planted 
the seeds from which has sprung the mighty nation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this fourth ce of August, in the 

year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty, 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America, the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth WOODROW WILSON 


NOTE OF STATE DEPARTMENT ON POLISH 
SITUATION 


[Addressed to the Italian Ambassador to the United States, in reply to his 
inquiry as to the position of the United States regarding the Russo- Polish 
situation. Poland, against the advice of Great Britain and Italy, but with the 

- encouragement of France, had invaded Soviet Russia, driving troops several — 


- 
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hundred miles east of the tentative eastern boundary of Poland as set by the 
Allies after the World War. The Bolshevist armies, however, had com- 
pletely defeated the Polish invaders, driven them in disorder back to 
Poland, and at this time were approaching Warsaw, the Polish capital. 
Poland managed, with help from France and some of the other Allies, to 
defeat the Bolshevist armies in Poland, expelling them from Polish ter- 
ritory, and saving Warsaw. x 

Later, the United States Government urged Poland not again to dispatch 
her troops beyond the ethnological frontier, but Poland, supported by France, 
declined to adopt the United States’s suggestion. In order that the situa- 
tion be fully understood, it must be added that Great Britain and Italy were 
in favor of reaching an understanding with the Bolshevist Government of 
Russia, a course of action to which France and the United States were 
opposed. ] 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, August 10, 1920. 
Excellency: 

The agreeable intimation, which you have conveyed to the State 
Department, that the Italian Government would welcome a statement 
of the views of this Government on the situation presented by the 
Russian advance into Poland deserves a prompt response, and I will 
attempt without delay a definition of this Government’s position, not 
only as to the situation arising from Russian military pressure upon 
Poland, but also as to certain cognate and inseparable phases of the 
Russian question viewed more broadly. 

This Government believes in a united, free and autonomous Polish 
State, and the people of the United States are earnestly solicitous for 
the maintenance of Poland’s political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. From this attitude we will not depart, and the policy of this 
Government will be directed to the employment of all available means 
to render it effectual. The Government therefore takes no exception 
to the effort apparently being made in some quarters to arrange an 
armistice between Poland and Russia, but it would not, at least for the 
present, participate in any plan for the expansion of the armistice nego- 
tiations into a general European conference, which would in all prob- 
ability involve two results, from both of which this country strongly 
recoils, viz.: The recognition of the Bolshevist regime and a settle- 
ment of the Russian problem almost inevitably upon the basis of a 
dismemberment of Russia. 

From the beginning of the Russian Revolution, in March, 1917, to 
the present moment, the Government and the people of the United 
States have followed its development with friendly solicitude and with 
profound sympathy for the efforts of the Russian people to reconstruct 
_ their national life upon the broad basis of popular self-governmem. 
The Government of the United States, reflecting the spirit of its people, 
has at all times desired to help the Russian people. In that spirit all 
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its relations with Russia and with other nations in matters affecting the 
latter's interest have been conceived and governed. The Government 
of the United States was the first Government to acknowledge the 
validity of the revolution and to give recognition to the Provisional 
Government of Russia. Almost immediately thereafter it became 
necessary for the United States to enter the war against Germany, and 
in that undertaking to become closely associated with the Allied nations, 
including, of course, Russia. The war weariness of the masses of the 
Russian people was fully known to this Government and sympathetically 
comprehended. Prudence, self-interest and loyalty to our associates 
made it desirable that we should give moral and material support to the 
Provisional Government, which was struggling to accomplish a two- 
fold task—to carry on the war with vigor and, at the same time, to 
reorganize the life of the nation and establish a stable government based 
on popular sovereignty. 

| Quite independent of these motives, however, was the sincere friend- 
ship of the Government and the people of the United States for the 
great Russian nation. The friendship manifested by Russia toward this 
nation in a time of trial and distress has left with us an imperishable 
sense of gratitude. It was as a grateful friend that we sent to Russia 
an expert commission to aid in bringing about such a reorganization of 
the railroad transportation system of the country as would reinvigorate 
the whole of its economic life and so add to the well-being of the Russian 
people. While deeply regretting the withdrawal of Russia from the 
war at a critical time, and the disastrous surrender at Brest-Litovsk, 
the United States has fully understood that the people of Russia were 
in no wise responsible. 

The United States maintains unimpaired its faith in the Russian 
people, in their high character and their future. That they will over- 
come the existing anarchy, suffering and destitution we do not entertain 
the slightest doubt. The distressing character of Russia’s transition has 
many historical parallels,.and the United States is confident that re- 
stored, free and united Russia will again take a leading place in the 
world, joining with the other free nations in upholding peace and 
orderly justice. Until that time shall arrive the United States feels that 
friendship and honor require that Russia’s interests must be generously 
protected, and that, as far as possible, all decisions of vital importance 
to it, and especially those concerning its sovereignty over the territory 
of the former Russian Empire, be held in abeyance. By this feeling of 
friendship and honorable obligation to the great nation whose brave and 
heroic self-sacrifice contributed so much to the successful termination 
of the war, the Government of the United States was guided in its 
reply to the Lithuanian National Council, on October 15, 1919, and in 
its persistent refusal to recognize the Baltic States as separate nations 
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independent of Russia. The same spirit was manifested in the note 
of this Government of March 24, 1920, in which it was stated, with 
reference to certain proposed settlements in the Near East, that “no 
final decision should or can be made without the consent of Russia.” In 
line with these important declarations of policy, the United States with- 
held its approval from the decision of the Supreme Council at Paris 
recognizing the independence of the so-called Republics of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, and so instructed its representative in Southern Russia, 
Rear Admiral Newton A. McCully. 

Finally, while gladly giving recognition to the independence of 
Armenia, the Government of the United States has taken the position 
that final determination of its boundaries must not be made without 
Russia’s co-operation and agreement. Not only is Russia concerned 
because a considerable part of the territory of the new State of Ar- 
menia, when it shall be defined, formerly belonged to the Russian Em- 
pire; equally important is the fact that Armenia must have the good- ~ 
will and the protective friendship of Russia if it is to remain independent 
and free. 

These illustrations show with what consistency the Government of 
the United States has been guided in its foreign policy by a loyal friend- 
ship for Russia. We are unwilling that, while it is helpless in the grip 
of a non-representative Government, whose only sanction is brutal 
force, Russia shall be weakened still further by a policy of dismember- 
ment, conceived in other than Russian interests. With the desire of 
the Allied Powers to bring about a peaceful solution of the existing 
difficulties in Europe this Government is, of course, in hearty accord, 
and will support any justifiable steps to that end. It is unable to per- 
ceive, however, that a recognition of the Soviet regime would promote, | 
much less accomplish, this object, and it is therefore averse to any 
dealings with the Soviet regime beyond the most narrow boundaries 
to which a discussion of an armistice can be confined. 

That the present rulers of Russia do not rule by the will or the consent 
of any considerable proportion of the Russian people is an incontestable 
fact. Although nearly two and a half years have passed since they 
seized the machinery of government, promising to protect the Constit- 
uent Assembly against alleged conspiracies against it, they have not yet 
permitted anything in the nature of a popular election. At the moment 
when the work of creating a popular representative government, based 
upon universal suffrage, was nearing completion, the Bolsheviki, al- 
though in number an inconsiderable minority of the people, by force 
and cunning seized the powers and machinery of Government, and have 
continued to use them with savage oppréssion to maintain themselves 
in power. Without any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Russian people, or to suggest what kind of government they should 


NOILIGIHOUd AO LNAACV AHL ONILVUAATAD 


PROHIBITION CELEBRATION. 


The foregoing illustration shows a procession of prohibition advocates 
celebrating the advent of prohibition in the United States by constitutional 
amendment. Other celebrations of the occasion were held indoors, and were 
of a somewhat different character than the parade shown on the opposite side. 
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have, the Government of the United States does express the hope that 
they will soon find a way to set up a government representing their 
free will and purpose. When that times comes the United States will 
consider the measures of practical assistance which can be taken to 
promote the restoration of Russia, provided Russia has not taken itself 
wholly out of the pale of the friendly interest of other nations by the 
pillage and oppression of the Poles. 

It is not possible for the Government of the United States to recognize 
the present rulers of Russia as a Government with which the relations 
common to friendly Governments can be maintained. This conviction 
has nothing to do with any particular political or social structure which 
the Russian people themselves may see fit to embrace. It rests upon a 
wholly different set of facts. These facts, which none dispute, have 
convinced the Government’of the United States, against its will, that 
the existing regime in Russia is based upon the negation of every princi- 
ple of honor and good faith, and every usage and convention, underly- 
ing the whole structure of international law—the negation, in sHort, 
of every principle upon which it is possible to base harmonious and 
trustful relations, whether of nations or of individuals. The responsible 
leaders of the regime have frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings with foreign Powers while 
not having the slightest intention of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements. This attitude of disregard of obliga- 
tions voluntarily entered into, they base upon the theory that no com- 
pact or agreement made with a non-Bolshevist government can have any 
moral force for them. They have not only avowed this as a doctrine, 
but have exemplified it in practice. 

Indeed, upon numerous occasions the responsible spokesmen of this 
Power, and its official agencies, have declared that it is their under- 
standing that the very existence of Bolshevism in Russia, the mainte- 
nance of their own rule, depends, and must continue to depend, upon the 
occurrence of revolutions in all other great civilized nations, including 
the United States, which will overthrow and destroy their governments 
and set up Bolshevist rule in their stead. They have made it quite 
plain that they intend to use every means, including, of course, diplo-. 
matic agencies, to promote such revolutionary movements in other 
countries. It is true that they have in various ways expressed their 
willingness to give “assurance” and “guarantees” that.they will not 
abuse the privileges and immunities of diplomatic agencies by using 
them for this purpose. In view of their own declarations, already 
referred to, such assurances and guarantees cannot be very seriously 
regarded. 

Moreover, it is within the knowledge of the Government of the United 


States that the Bolshevist Government is itself subject to the contro) 
281 
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of a political faction with extensive international ramifications through 
the Third Internationale, and that this body, which is heavily sub- 
sidized by the Bolshevist Government from the public revenues of 
Russia, has for its openly avowed aim the promotion of Bolshevist 
revolutions throughout the world. The leaders of the Bolsheviki have 
boasted that their promises of non-interference with other nations 
would in no wise bind the agents of this body. There is no room for 
reasonable doubt that such agents would receive the support and protec- 
tion of any diplomatic agencies the Bolsheviki might have in other 
countries. Inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic service of the Bolshevist 
Government would become a channel for intrigues and the propaganda 
of revolt against the institutions and laws of countries with which it 
was at peace, which would be an abuse of friendship to which en- 
lightened Governments cannot subject themselves. 

In the view of this Government, there cannot be any common ground 
upon which it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of international 
relations are so entirely alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its 
moral sense. There can be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect 
even, if pledges are to be given and agreements made with a cynical 
repudiation of their obligations already in the mind of one of the 
patties. We cannot recognize, hold official relations with, or give 
friendly reception to the agents of a government which is determined 
and bound to conspire against our institutions; whose diplomats will 
be the agitators of dangerous revolt; whose spokesmen say that they 
sign agreements with no intention of keeping them. 

To summarize the position of this Government, I would say, there- 
fore, in response to your Excellency’s inquiry, that it would regard 
with satisfaction a declaration by the Allied and associated Powers that 
the territorial integrity and true boundaries of Russia shall be respected. 
These boundaries should properly include the whole of the former 
Russian Empire, with the exception of Finland proper, ethnic Poland, 
and such territory as may by agreement form a part of the Armenian 
State. The aspirations of these nations for independence are legitimate. 
Each was forcibly annexed, and their liberation from oppressive alien 
tule involves no aggressions against Russia’s territorial rights, and has 
received the sanction of the public opinion of all free peoples. Such 
a declaration pre-supposes the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the territory embraced by these boundaries, and in the opinion of this 
Government should be accompanied by the announcement that no trans- 
gression by Poland, Finland, or any other Power. of the line so drawn 
and proclaimed will be permitted. 

Thus only can the Bolshevist regime be deprived of its false but 
effective appeal to Russian nationalism and compelled to meet the in- 

evitable challenge of reason and self-respect which the Russian people, 
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secure from invasion and territorial violation, are sure to address to 
oem es philosophy that degrades them and a tyranny that oppresses 
them. 

The policy herein outlined will command the support of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consider- 
ation. BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 

Secretary of State. 


His Excellency, Baron Cammillo Romano Avezzana, Ambassador of 
Italy. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Liquidation of United States Grain Corporation.] 


I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
pursuant to the Act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide further 
for the National Security and Defence by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel’, approved August 10, 1917, and an Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act to enable the President to carry out the price guarantees made 
to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919, and to protect 
the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities there- 
‘ under’, approved March 4, 1919, and by virtue of authority vested in 
me by said Acts of Congress and each of them, as well as by virtue’ 
of any and all other Acts of Congress conferring authority upon me in 
the premises, do hereby authorize, order and direct: 

The United States Grain Corporation (a Government agency organ- 
ized and conducted pursuant to Executive Orders and Proclamations 
of the President under said acts of Congress) shall pay and cover, or 
~ cause to be paid and covered, into the Treasury of the United States, 
as miscellaneous receipts, all amounts refunded by certain licensees’ 
of the United States Food Administration (a Government agency 
organized and conducted pursuant to Executive Orders and Proclama- 
tions of the President, under said Act of Congress approved August 
10, 1917) in voluntary divestment of profits taken by said licensees dur- 
ing the ten months which ended June 30, 1918, in excess of the, maxi- 
mum allowable profits fixed and determined under and pursuant. to 
said Act of Congress, approved August 10, 1917, and the Proclamations, 
Executive Orders, and Regulations thereunder, and transferred.to or 
received by said United States Grain Corporation, and now held by it 
as custodian thereof, less such amounts as have been advanced by the 
United States Grain Corporation to the United States Food Administra- 
tion on account of expenses connected with such refunds. 
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The resignation of Julius H. Barnes, as Chief of the Cereal Division 
of the United States Food Administration, is hereby accepted ; and all 
Acts done or authorized by said Julius H. Barnes, Chief of the Cereal 
Division of the United States Food Administration and by the per- 
sonnel and organization continued by him, pursuant to the Presidential 
Proclamation dated November 21, 1919, and all Acts done or authorized 
by said United States Food Administration or any division or branch 
or agency thereof under and pursuant to said Act approved August 10, 
1917, and the Proclamations, Executive Orders and Regulations there- 
under, are hereby approved, ratified and confirmed. The work of the 
said United States Food Administration having been completed to the 
public benefit and to my satisfaction, said United States Food Admin- 
istration, and all remaining divisions and branches thereof, are hereby 
terminated and abolished. All records and accounts of the Cereal 
Enforcement Division of said United States Food Administration, and 
all mail directed to it, in so far as said records, accounts and mail per- 
tain to profits divested and refunded as aforesaid, and paid and covered 
into the Treasury of the United States in accordance with.the foregoing 
provisions of this Executive Order, shall be transferred and delivered 
to, and shall be preserved in the custody of, the Treasury Department 
of the United States ; and all other records and property of said United 
States Food Administration, and all other mail directed to it, shall be 
transferred and delivered to, and shall be preserved by, said United 
States Grain Corporation, as custodian thereof, until further order of ° 
the President; provided, however, that this Executive Order shall in 
no way affect licenses heretofore required for the importation, manu- 
facture, storage or distribution of sugar, or general or special regulations 
governing sugar licensees, and that this Executive Order shall in no way 
affect the rights, powers and authority transferred to the Attorney 
General of the United States by Presidential Proclamation dated No- 

_vember 21, 1919. 
The United States Wheat Director (designated and appointed by 
Executive Order, dated May 14, 1919) having fully complied with and 
performed all duties and obligations imposed by said Acts of Congress, 
and the Proclamations and Executive Orders of the President there- 
under, the resignations of said Julius H. Barnes, as said United States 
Wheat Director, and as president and director, of said United States 
Grain Corporation, are hereby accepted, and the executive administra- 
__ tion and office created by said Executive Order of May 14, 1919, is 

hereby terminated and abolished; and all Acts done or authorized by 
said Julius H. Barnes, as United States Wheat Director, as proxy of the 
United States of America in voting its stock at stockholders meetings 
of said United States Grain Corporation, and as President and as a 
director of said United States Grain Corporation, and all Acts done 
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or authorized by said executive administration, and by said United 
States Grain Corporation, under and pursuant to said Acts of Congress, 
and the Proclamations, Executive Orders and Regulations thereunder, 
are hereby approved, ratified and confirmed. All records and property 
of said United States Wheat Director, and all correspondence directed 
to him, shall be transferred and delivered to, and shall be preserved by, 
the said United States Grain Corporation, as custodian thereof, until 
further order of the President. 

Said United States Grain Corporation, continuing to act as a govern- 
mental agency for this purpose only, and acting through its officers and 
agents, and in accordance with law, shall proceed as rapidly as may be 
reasonably possible to discharge all its remaining obligations and to wind 
up and liquidate all its remaining business, property and affairs, and 
dissolve in accordance with the laws of Delaware, under which it was 
incorporated pursuant to the Executive Order of August 14, 1917. To 
that end, proper action shall be taken to reduce the Board of Directors 
of said United States Grain Corporation from seven to three; and I 
further authorize and direct that Edwin P. Shattuck, the first vice 
president and general counsel of said United States Grain Corporation, 
shall hereafter act as a director and as president of said United States 
Grain Corporation; that the other directors and executive officers of 
said Corporation shall be selected by said Edwin P. Shattuck with the 
approval of the President; and that the capital stock of said United 
‘States Grain Corporation shall be held and voted or cause to be voted 
by said Edwin P. Shattuck, as president thereof, in the name, and for 
the use and benefit, of the United States, as herein or as may be herein- 
after from time to time directed by the President. Upon final winding 
up, liquidation and dissolution as aforesaid, all of said capital stock 
shall be surrendered for retirement and cancellation, upon receiving, 
for account of the United States, and in full payment and liquidation 
of said stock when surrendered for cancellation, all assets and property 
of said United States Grain Corporation (other than its records and 
containers therefor, to be disposed of as hereafter provided) remaining 
after winding up, liquidation and dissolution as aforesaid. All such 
assets and property, when received, shall be paid and covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts; and said 
Unitéd States Grain Corporation, and its officers, directors and agents, 
and said Edwin P. Shattuck as holder and voter of said stock as afore- 
said, are hereby further authorized and directed to reduce said capital 
stock as they deem best from time to time and to do and perform any 
and all other acts and things necessary or appropriate in the premises. 

I further direct that all departments and established agencies of the 
Government co-operate with the United States Grain Corporation, its 
officers and agents, in the performance of its and their duties, as herein- 
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after set forth, and to give the United States Grain Corporation and its 
officers and agents such support and assistance as may be requisite or 
expedient to enable it and them to perform said duties and avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and expenditure of funds. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 21st day of August in the 

year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty, 
[SEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America, the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth, WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President : 
BAINBRIDGE CoLpy, Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION 


[Certifying Ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Unitcd States 
Constitution. ] 


BAINBRIDGE CoLsy, Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
To all to Whom These Presents Shall Come, Greetings: 


Know ye, That the Congress of the United States at the first session, 
Sixty-Sixth Congress, begun at Washington on the nineteenth day ot 
May, in the year One, Thousand Nine Hundred and Nineteen, passed a 
resolution as follows: 

_ To-wit: 

Tome resolution. 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution extending -the riple of 
suffrage to women. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), that the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states. 


ARTIGLE 
“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 
! wees shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 


And, further, that it appears from official documents on file in the 
Department of State that the amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States proposed as aforesaid has been ratified by the Legisla- 
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tures of the States of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

And, further, that the States whose Legislatures have so ratified the 
said proposed amendment, constitute three-fourths of the whole num- 
ber of States in the United States. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State of the United States, by virtue and in pursuance of Section 205 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, do hereby certify that 
the amendment aforesaid has become valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution of the United States. 

In testimony, whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the Department of State to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of August, 
in the year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 
Secretary of State. 


STATEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


[Announcing President Wilson’s Refusal to Carry Out the Section of the Jones 
Merchant Marine Act of June 5, 1920, directing him to terminate treaty 
provisions restricting the Government's right to impose discriminatory 
tonnage dues and tariff duties.] 


September 24, 1920. 

The Department of State has been informed by the President that 
he does not deem the direction contained in Section 34 of the so-called 
Merchant Marine Act an exercise of any Constitutional power possessed 
by the Congress. 

Under the provisions of the section referred to, the President was 
directed within ninety days after the Act became law to notify the 
several governments with whom the United States had entered into 
commercial treaties that this country elected to terminate so much of 
said treaties as restricted the right of the United States to impose dis- 
criminating customs duties on imports and discriminatory tonnage dues, 
according as the carrier vessels were domestic or foreign, quite regard- 
less of the fact that these restrictions are mutual, operating equally 
upon the other governments which are parties to the treaties, and quite 
regardless also of the further fact that the treaties contain no provisions 

for their termination in the manner contemplated by Congress. 
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The President, therefore, considers it misleading to speak of the 
“termination” of the restrictive clauses of such treaties. The action 
sought to be imposed upon the Executive would amount to nothing less 
than the breach or violation of said treaties, which are thirty-two in 
number and cover every point of contact and mutual dependence which 
constitute the modern relations between friendly States. Such a course 
would be wholly irreconcilable with the historical respect which the 
United States has shown for its international engagements and would 
falsify every profession of our belief in the binding force and the 
reciprocal obligation of treaties in general. 


The section of the Jones Act to which President Wilson thus took exception 
was as follows: 

That in the judgment of Congress, articles and provisions in treaties or 
conventions to which the United States is a party which restrict the right of 
the United States to impose discriminating customs duties on imports en- 
tering the United States in foreign vessels and in vessels of the United 
States, and which also restrict the right of the United States to impose 
discriminatory tonnage dues on foreign vessels, and on vessels of the United 
States entering the United States, should be terminated, and the President 
is hereby authorized and directed within ninety days after this act becomes 
law to give notice to the several Governments respectively parties to such 
treaties or conventions that so much thereof as imposes any restriction on 
the United States will terminate on the expiration of such period as may 
be required for the giving of such notice by the provision of such treaties 
or conventions, : 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION | 
[Fire Prevention Day—1920.] 


Whereas, the destruction by fires in the United States involves an 
annual loss of life of 15,000 men, women and children, and over $250,- 
000,000 in buildings, foodstuffs and other created resources, and 

Whereas, the need of the civilized world for American products to 
replace the ravages of the Great War is especially great at this time, and 

Whereas, the present serious shortage of home and business struc- 
tures makes the daily destruction of buildings by fire an especially 
serious matter, and 

Whereas, a large percentage of the fires causing the annual American 
fire waste may be easily prevented by increased care and vigilance on 
the part of citizens: 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, do 
urge upon the Governors of the various States to designate and set 
apart Saturday, October 9, 1920, as Fire Prevention Day, and to re- 
quest the citizens of, their States to plan for that day such instructive 
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and educational exercises as shall bring before the people the serious 
and unhappy effects of the present unnecessary fire waste, and the need 
of their individual and collective efforts in conserving the natural and 
created resources of America. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia this seventh day of September, in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
[SEAL.] Twenty and of the Independence of the United States, the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth, WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 
BAINBRIDGE CoLpy, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Retention of Hoboken Piers.] 


* Tue Wuite House, October 2, 1920. 

_ Whereas, under the provisions of Section 17 of the Act approved 
June 5, 1920, entitled “An Act to provide for the promotion and main- 
tenance of the American merchant marine, etc.,” the Shipping Board “is 
authorized and directed to take over on January I, 1921, the possession 
and control gf, and to maintain and develop, all docks, piers,, ware- 
houses, wharves and terminal equipment and facilities, including all 
leasehold easements, rights of way, riparian rights and other rights, 
estates and interests therein or appurtenant thereto, acquired by the 
President by or under the Act entitled ‘An Act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, etc.’”; and 

Whereas, by a further provision of said Section 17, “the President 
may at any time he deems it necessary, by order setting out the need 
therefor and fixing the period of such need, permit or transfer the 
possession and control of any part of the property taken over by or 
transferred to the Shipping Board under this section to the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department for their needs’; and 

Whereas, the piers known as the Hoboken piers, formerly the prop- 
erty of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American Steamship 
Companies and of the Hoboken Shore Railroad, were acquired by the 
President under the Act referred to in paragraph 1 of Section 17 of 
the Act of June 5, 1920, hereinbefore recited, and are therefore subject 
to the provisions of said Section 17; and | 

Whereas, the War Department has heretofore leased pier No. 1, 
with bulkhead and yard space opposite, of said property to the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line for a period of five years, which said Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line is the property of the Government of the 
281-A 
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United States, performing an indispensable service in connection with 
the maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal, and incidentally 
furthering the commercial service between the United States and cer- 
tain Caribbean, Central and South American ports, and is using said 
pier intensively and efficiently ; and 

Whereas, piers 4, 5, 6 and 11, being parts of said- property, are 
necessary to be retained in the possession and control of the War De- 
partment for use in connection with the overseas transport service 
now carrying men and supplies to and from Antwerp for the American 
Army of Occupation at Coblenz; now 

Therefore, I do hereby determine that it is necessary that the War 
Department retain of such property piers I, 4, 5, 6 and 11, together 
with the bulkhead opposite the slip between piers 3 and 4, and opposite 
piers I, 4, 5 and 6; also the second floor of the bulkhead opposite the 
slip between piers 3 and 4 and opposite pier 4; also the offices on the 
third floor of the bulkhead opposite piers 1, 2 and 3; and the yard 
space opposite piers 1, 4, 5 and 6; and do order and direct that the said 
War Department do'retain all of such property so described, and fix 
the period of retention as to pier 1, with bulkhead and yard space 
opposite, as the period of the existing lease of five years made between 
the War Department and the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, and as 
the period of retention of the other property herein directed and ordered 
to be retained a period of two years, unless in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent the need of the War Department therefor, or for any part thereof, 
shall in the meantime cease, in which case, by an order subsequent 
hereto, the Presidetit declaring the cessation of such need shall cause 
_possession and control of such property or part thereof to revert to the 
Shipping Board. WOODROW WILSON 


[Ordering Flags at Half-Mast in Memery of American Dead in World War.] 


Tue Wuite House, October 8, 1920, 

i hereby direct that on Sunday, November 14, 1920, the flag of the 
United States be displayed at half-mast at all military posts, naval 
stations, on vessels, and on buildings of the United States, as a token 
of the ‘Nation’s participation in the memorial services. held for the 
heroic American soldiers, sailors, marines and others who gave their ~ 


lives to their country in the World War. WOODROW. WILSON, 


[Competitive Examinations for Postmasterships.] 


THe Waite Houses, October 8, 1920. 
The Executive Order of March 31, 1917, relating to post offices of 
the first, second, and third classes, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 
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“Hereafter when a vacancy occurs in the position of postmaster of 
any office of the first, second, or third class as the result of death, 
resignation, removal, or, on the recommendation of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, approved by the Postmaster General, to the effect 
that the efficiency or need of the service requires that a change shall 
be made, if such vacancy is not filled by nomination of some person 
within the competitive classified civil service who has the required 
qualifications, then the Postmaster General shall certify the fact to the 
Civil Service Commission, which shall forthwith hold an open competi- 
tive examination to test the fitness of applicants to fill such vacancy, 
and when such examination has been held and the papers in connection 
therewith have been rated the said Commission shall certify the result 
thereof to the Postmaster General, who shall submit to the President 
the name of the highest qualified eligible for appointment to fill such 
vacancy unless it is established that the character or residence of such 
applicant disqualifies him for appointment. No person who has passed 
his sixty-fifth birthday or who has not actually resided within. the 
delivery of such office for two years next preceding such vacancy shall 
be given the examination herein provided for.” 

WOODROW WILSON 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Canceling Licenses of Dealers in Sugar and Sugar By-Products.] 


Whereas, under and by- virtue of an Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel”, approved by the President on 
the roth day of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as 
follows: 


[Here follow the paragraphs quoted on pages 8352 and 8353.] ‘ 


And whereas, by virtue of the above provisions certain public 
announcements were made by the President from time to time, as a 
result of which the importation, manufacture. storage and distribution 
of certain necessaries were licensed. 

And whereas, a changed situation has been brought about by the 
present armistice in the war between the United States and Germany, 
and by the approaching expiration of the powers granted to, the 
President by an act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide for the 
national welfare by continuing the United States Sugar Equalization 
- Board until December 31, 1920, and for other purposes”, approved by 
the President on the 31st day of December, 1919. 
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Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said Act 
of Congress, hereby find and determine and by this Proclamation do 
announce that it is no longer essential in order to carry into effect 
the purposes of the Act that the importation, manufacture, storage or 
distribution of certain necessaries be subject to license, to the extent 
hereinafter specified. 

Licenses heretofore required for the importation, manufacture, stor- 
age or distribution of certain necessaries are hereby cancelled, effective 
November 15, 1920, with respect to the following: 

All persons, firms, corporations or associations engaged in the busi- 
ness of importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing sugar, or any 
product or by-product of the foregoing named necessary. 

All regulations issued under the said Act covering licensees so deal- 
ing in these commodities are hereby canceled, effective November 15, 
1920. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 30th day of October, in the 

year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty, 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth. 
WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 
NorMAN H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State. 


[Thanksgiving—1920. ] 


The season again approaches when it behooves us to turn from the 
distractions and preoccupations of our daily life, that we may con- 
_template the mercies which have been vouchsafed to us, and render 

heartfelt and unfeigned thanks unto God for His manifold goodness. 

This is an old observance of the American people, deeply imbedded 
in our thought and habit. The burdens and the stresses of life have 
their own insistence. — 

We have abundant cause for thanksgiving. The lesions of the war 
are rapidly healing. The great army of freemen which America 
sent to the defense of Liberty, returning to the grateful embrace .of the 
nation, has resumed the useful pursuits of peace, as simply and as 
promptly as it rushed to arms in obedience to the country’s call. The 
equal justice of our laws has received steady vindication in the support 
of a law-abiding people against various and sinister attacks, which have 
reflected only the baser agitations of war, now happily passing. 

In plenty, security and peace, our virtuous and self-reliant people . 
face the future, its duties and its opportunities. May we have vision to 
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discern our duties; the strength, both of hand and resolve, to dis- 
charge them; and the soundness of heart to realize that the truest 
opportunities are those of service. 

In a spirit, then, of devotion and stewardship we should give thanks 
in cur hearts, and dedicate ourselves to the service of God’s merciful 
and loving purposes to His children. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of No- 
vember next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and I call upon my 
countrymen to cease from their ordinary tasks and avocations upon 
that day, giving it up to the remembrance of God and His blessings, 
and their dutiful and grateful acknowledgment. 

In witness whereof, I have heréunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done in the District of Columbia this twelfth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
[sEAL.] Twenty, and of the independence of the United States the 
one hundred and forty-fifth WOODROW WILSON 
By the President: 
BAINBRIDGE Cosy, Secretary of State. 


NOTE TO BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


[Concerning the Principle and Methods of Administering Mandatories, especially . 
Mesopotamia, under the Treaty of Versailles. Made Public November 25, 
1920.] 

November 20, 1920. 


My Lord: I have the honor to refer to your note of August 9, regarding the 
application of the principle of equality of treatment to the territories of the Near 
East to be placed under. mandates, and specifically to the petroleum resources of 
those territories as affected by that principle. 

» Before considering the observations of His Majesty’s Government on the 
general principles advocated by the United States and agreed to by the Allied 
Powers for application to the mandates over former Turkish territory, as 
outlined in the notes of May 12 and July 28, addressed to you on behalf of this 
Government, I think it will clarify the discussion to indicate certain of your 
statements and assurances which this Government has been pleased to receive. 
Thus, I note that the assignment to Great Britain of the mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia was made and accepted subject to no friendly arrangement whatever 
with any third Government regarding economic rights, which, of course, would — 
have been wholly at variance with the purpose and contemplation of any man- 
date. It is also gratifying to learn that His Majesty’s Government is in full 
sympathy with the several propositions formulated in the note of May 12, above 
referred to, which embody or illustrate the principles which this Government 
believes should be applied in the mandated regions, and which are essential to 
the practical realization of equality of treatment. 

The statements of your note, to the effect that the British Government has 
refrained from exploiting the petroleum resources of the mandated territories 
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in question; that the operations referred to have been conducted for purely 
military purposes under the immediate supervision of the army authorities and 
at army expense; and that no private interests whatever are in any way involved, 
are accepted with a full sense of the good faith of the British Government. 
The Government of the United States notes that His Majesty’s Government 
has found it necessary to suspend during the period of occupation the grant of 
facilities and opportunities to British as well as to other private interests to 
investigate the natural resources of the country, either for the purpose of 
acquiring new claims or strengthening old ones, and that there is no reason for 
assuming that the Administration either of Mesopotamia or of Palestine has 
at any time failed to carry out the assurances of His Majesty’s Government. 


This Government welcomes your pledges to the effect that the natural 
resources of Mesopotamia are to be secured to the people of Mesopotamia and 
to the future Arab State to be established in that region, and that it is the 
purpose of the British Government, fully alive to its obligation as a temporary 
occupant, not only to secure these resources to the Mesopotamian State, but also 
its absolute freedom of action in the control thereof, and in particular that it is 
far from the intention of the mandatory Power to establish any kind of 
monopoly or preferred position in its own interest. The Government of the 
United States appreciates, likewise, the concurrence with its view that the merits 
of all claims to rights alleged to have» been acquired in the mandated territories 
before the outbreak of hostilities must be duly established before recognition 
of such claims will be accorded. 

Adverting at this point to the views of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
the nature of the responsibility of mandatory Powers under the League of 
Nations, I desire to call the attention of His Majesty’s Government to the fact 
that while the draft mandate, Form A, was’ not adopted at Paris, it was the 
understanding of the American representative there present that the British 
Government entertained and had expressed convictions favorable to said form 
and that presumably its representatives would exercise their influence in con- 
formity with those convictions. I need hardly refer again to the fact that the 
Government of the United States has consistently urged that it is of the utmost 
importance to the future peace of the world that alien territory transferred as 
a result of the war with the Central Powers should be held and administered 
in such a way as to assure equal treatment to the commerce and to the citizens 
of all nations. Indeed, it was in reliance upon an understanding to this effect, 
and expressly in contemplation thereof, that the United States was persuaded 
that the acquisition under mandate of certain enemy territory by the victorious 
Powers would be consistent with the best interests of the world. 


It is assumed, accordingly, that your statements with reference to Mandate 
A, together with the statement that the draft mandates for Mesopotamia and 
Palestine have been prepared with a view to secure equality of treatment for 
the commerce and citizens of all States which are members of the League of 
Nations, do not indicate a supposition on your part that the United States can 
be excluded from the benefits of the principle of equality of treatment. 


This Government is pleased to find that His Majesty’s Government is in 
full sympathy with the principles formulated in its communication of May 12 
and July 28, But it is unable to concur in the view contained in paragraph 15 
of your note, that the terms of the mandates can properly be discussed only in 
the Council of the League of Nations and by the signatories of the Covenant. 
Such powers as the’ Allied and associated nations may enjoy or wield, in the 


determination of the governmental status of the mandated areas, accrued to them 
7 } 
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as a direct result of the war against the Central Powers. The United States, 
as a participant in that conflict and as a contributor to its successful issue, 
cannot consider any of the associated Powers, the smaliest not less than itself, 
debarred from the discussion of any of its consequences or from participation 
in the rights and privileges secured under the mandates provided for in the 
Treaties of Peace. 

This Government notes with interest your statement that the draft mandates 
for Mesopotamia and for Palestine, which have been prepared with a view 
to secure equality of treatment and opportunity for the commerce, citizens and 
subjects of all States which are members of the League of Nations will, when 
approved by the interested allied Powers, be communicated to the Council of 
the League of Nations. The United States is undoubtedly one of the Powers 
directly interested in the terms of the mandates, and I therefore request that the 
draft mandate forms be communicated to this Government for its consideration 
before their submission to the Council of the League. It is believed that His 
Majesty’s Government will be the more ready to acquiesce in this request in 
view of your assurance that His Majesty’s Government is in full sympathy with 
the various principles contained in the two previous notes of this Government 
upon this subject. 

The establishment of the mandate principle, a new principle in international 
relations, and one in which the public opinion of the world is taking a special 
interest, would seem to require the frankest discussion from all pertinent points 
of view. It would seem essential that suitable publicity should be given to the 
drafts of mandates which it is the intention to submit to the Council, in order 
that the fullest opportunity may be afforded to consider their terms in relation 
to the obligations assumed by the mandatory Power and the respective interests 
of all Governments which are or deem themselves concerned. or affected. 

The fact cannot be ignored that the reported resources of Mesopotamia have 
interested public opinion of the United States, Great Britain and other countries 
as a potential subject of economic strife. Because of that fact they become an 
outstanding illustration of the kind of economic question with reference to which 
the mandate principle was especially designed and, indeed, a-peculiarly critical 
test of the good faith of the nations which have given their adherence to the 
principle. This principle was accepted in the hope of obviating in the future 
those international questions that grow out of a desire for the exclusive control 
of the resources and markets of annexed territories. To cite a single example, 
because of the shortage of petroleum, its constantly increasing commercial im- 
portance and the continuing necessity of replenishing the world’s supply by 
drawing upon the latent resources of undeveloped regions, it is of the highest 
importance to apply to the petroleum industry the most enlightened principles 
recognized by nations as appropriate for the peaceful ordering of their economic 
relations. 

This Government finds difficulty in reconciling the special arrangement re- 
ferred to in paragraphs 18 and 19 of your note and set forth in the so-called 
San Remo Petroleum Agreement, with your statement that the petroleum re- 
sources of Mesopotamia, and freedom of action in regard thereto, will be secured 
to the future Arab State, as yet unorganized. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
harmonize that special arrangement with your statement that concessionary 
claims relating to those resources still remain in their pre-war position, and have 
yet to receive, with the establishment of the Arab State, the equitable consider- 
ation promised by His Majesty’s Government. 

This Government has noted in this connection a public statement of His 
Majesty’s minister in charge of petroleum affairs to the effect that the San 
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Remo agreement was based: on the principle that the concessions granted by the 
former Turkish Government must be honored. It would be reluctant to assume 
that His Majesty’s Government has already undertaken to pass judgment upon 
the validity of concessionary claims in the regions concerned and to concede 
validity to certain of those claims which cover apparently the entire Mesopo- 
tamian area. Indeed, this Government understands your note to deny having 
taken, and to deny the intention to take, any such ex parte and premature action. 


In this connection I might observe that such information as this Government 
has received indicates that, prior to the war, the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
to make specific reference, possessed in Mesopotamia no rights to petroleum 
concessions or to the exploitations of oil; and in view of your assurance that 
it is not the intention of the mandatory Power to establish on its own behalf 
any kind of monopoly, I am at some loss to understand how to construe the _ 
provision of the San Remo agreement that any private petroleum company 
which may develop the Mesopotamian oil fields shall be under permanent 
British control. 


Your Lordship contrasts the present production of petroleum in the United 
States with that of Great Britain, and some allusion is made to American 
supremacy in the petroleum industry. I should regret any assumption by His 
Majesty’s Government or any other friendly Power, that the views of this Gov- 
ernment as to the true character of a mandate are dictated in any degree by 
considerations of the domestic need or production of petroleum or any other 
commodity. I may be permitted to say, however, for the purpose of correcting 
a misapprehension which your note reflects, that the United States possesses only 
one-twelfth, approximately, of the petroleum resources of the world. The oil 
resources of no other nation have been so largely drawn upon for foreign needs, 
and your Lordship’s statement’ that any prophecies as to the oil-bearing re- 
sources of unexplored and undeveloped countries must be accepted with reserve 
hardly disposes of the scientific calculation upon which, despite their problem- 
atical elements, the policies of States and the anticipations of world production 
are apparently proceeding, ‘ 

The Government of the United States assumes that there is a general recog- 

‘nition of the fact that the requirements for petroleum are in excess of pro- 
duction, and it believes that opportunity to explore and develop the petroleum 
resources of the world, wherever found, should without discrimination be freely 
extended, as only by the unhampered development of such resources can the 
needs of the world be met. But it is not these aspects of oil production and 
supply in so far as they are of domestic interest to the United States with which 
I am concerned in this discussion. I have alluded to them in order to correct 
confusing inferences, liable to arise from certain departures, which I believe 
I discern in your Lordship’s communication, from the underlying principles of 
a mandate, as evolved and sought to be applied by the Allied and associated 
Powers to the territories brought under their temporary dominion by their joint 
struggle and common victory, This dominion will be wholly misconceived, not 
to say abused, if there is even the slightest deviation from the spirit and the 
exclusive purpose of a trusteeship.as strict as it is comprehensive. 


Accept, My Lord, the assurances of my most distinguished consideration. 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
Tue Ricur Hon. Eart Curzon of Keddleston, K. G. 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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NOTE TO COUNCIL OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[Accepting Request to Mediate Between Armenians and Turks.] 


November 30, 1920. 


M. Pau, Hymans, President, Council of the League of. Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your cabled message 
setting forth the resolution adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations requesting the Council of the League to arrive at an -under- 
standing with the Governments with a view to intrusting a Power with 
the task of taking the necessary measures to stop the hostilities in 
Armenia. You offered to the United States the opportunity of under- 
taking the humanitarian task of using its good offices to end the present 
tragedy being enacted in Armenia, and you assure me that your pro- 
posal involves no repetition of the invitation to accept a mandate for 
Armenia. 

While the invitation to accept the mandate for Armenia has been 
rejected by the Senate of the United States, this country has repeatedly 
declared its solicitude for the fate and welfare of the Armenian people 
in a manner and to an extent that justifies you in saying that the fate 
of Armenia has always been of special interest to the American people. 

I am without authorization to offer or employ the military forces ot 
the United States in any project for the relief of Armenia, and any 
material contribution would require the authorization of the Congress, 
which is not now in session, and whose action I could not forecast. 
I am willing, however, upon assurances of the moral and diplomatic 
support of the principal Powers and in a spirit of sympathetic response 
to the request of the Council of the League of Nations to use my good 
offices and to proffer my personal mediation through a representative 
whom I may designate to end the hostilities that are now being waged 
against the Armenian people and to bring peace and accord to the con- 
tending parties, relying upon the Council of the League of Nations 
to suggest to me the avenues through which my proffer should be 
conveyed and the parties to whom it should be addressed. 

WOODROW WILSON 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MESSAGE 
[Read Before Congress on December 7, 1920.] 
GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


When I addressed myself to performing the duty laid upon the 
President by the Constitution to present to you an annual report on the 
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state of the Union, I found my thought dominated by an immortal 
sentence of Abraham Lincoln’s—‘‘Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us dare to do our duty as we understand it” 
—a sentence immortal because it embodies in a form of utter simplicity 
and purity the essential faith of the nation, the faith in which it was 
conceived, and the faith in which it has grown to glory and power. 
With that faith and the birth of a nation founded upon it came the 
hope into the world that a new order would prevail throughout the 
affairs of mankind, an order in which reason and right would take pre- 
cedence over covetousness and force; and I believe that I express the 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American when I say that this 
sentence marks for us in the plainest manner the part we should play 
alike in the arrangement of our domestic affairs and in our exercise 
of influence upon the affairs of the world. 

By this faith, and by this faith alone, can the world be lifted out of 
its present confusion and despair. It was this faith which prevailed 

“over the wicked force of Germany. You will remember that the be- 
ginning of the end of the war came when the German people found 
themselves face to face with the conscience of the world and realized 
that right was everywhere arrayed against the wrong that their govern- 
ment was attempting to perpetrate. I think, therefore, that it is true 
to say that this was the faith which won the war. Certainly this is 
the faith with which our gallant men went into the field and out upon 
the seas to make sure of victory. 

This is the mission upon which Democracy came into the world. 
Democracy is an assertion of the right of the individual to live and to 
be treated justly as against any attempt on the part of any combination 
of individuals to make laws which will overburden him or which will 
destroy his equality among his fellows in the matter of right or privilege ; 
and I think we all realize that the day has come when Democracy is 
being put upon its final test. The Old World is just now suffering from 
a wanton rejection of the principle ‘of democracy and a substitution 
of the principle of autocracy as asserted in the name, but without the 
authority and sanction, of the multitude. This is the time of all others 
when Democracy should prove its purity and its spiritual power to 
prevail. It is surely the manifest destiny of the United States to lead 
in the attempt to make this spirit prevail. 

There are two ways in which the United States can assist to accom- 
plish this great object. First, by offering the example within her own 
borders of the will and power of Democracy to make and enforce laws 
which are unquestionably just and which are equal in their administra- 
tion—laws which secure its full right to Labor and yet at the same 
time safeguard the integrity of property, and particularly of that prop- 

_ erty which is devoted to the development of industry and the increase 
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of the necessary wealth of the world. Second, by standing for right 
and justice as toward individual nations. The law of Democracy is for 
the protection of the weak, and the influence of every democracy in 
the world should be for the protection of the weak nation, the nation 
which is struggling toward its right and toward its proper recognition 
and privilege in the family of nations. 

The United States cannot refuse this role of champion without put- 
ting the stigma of rejection upon the great and devoted men who 
brought its government into existence and established it in the face of 
almost universal opposition and intrigue, even in the face of wanton 
force, as, for example, against the Orders in Council of Great Britain 
and the arbitrary Napoleonic decrees which involved us in what we 
know as the War of 1812. 

I urge you to consider that the display of an immediate disposition on 
the part of the Congress to remedy any injustices or evils that may 
have shown themselves in our own national life will afford the most 
effectual offset to the forces of chaos and tyranny which are playing so 
disastrous a part in the fortunes of the free peoples of more than one 
part of the world. The United States is of necessity the sample de- 
mocracy of the world, and the triumph of Democracy depends upon its 
success. 

Recovery from the disturbing and sometimes disastrous effects of the 
late war has been exceedingly slow on the other side of the water, and 
has given promise, I venture to say, of early completion only in our own 
fortunate country ; but even with us the recovery halts and is impeded 
at times, and there are immediately serviceable acts of legislation which 
it seems to me we ought to attempt, to assist that recovery and prove 
the indestructible recuperative force of a great government of. the 
people. One of these is to prove that a great democracy can keep 
house as successfully and in as business-like a fashion as any other gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that the first step toward providing this is 
to supply ourselves with a systematic method of handling our estimates 
and expenditures and bringing them to the point where they will not be 
an unnecessary strain upon our income or necessitate unreasonable 
taxation ; in other words, a workable budget system. And I respectfully 
suggest that two elements are essential to such a system—namely, not 
only that the proposal of appropriations should be in the hands of a 
single body, such as a ‘single appropriations committee in each house 
of the Congress, but also that this body should be brought into such 
cooperation with the Departments of the Government and with the 
Treasury of. the United States as would enable it to act upon a com- 
plete conspectus of the needs of the Government and the resources 
from which it must draw its income. 

I reluctantly vetoed the budget bill passed by the last session of the 
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Congress because of a constitutional objection. The House of Repre- 
sentatives subsequently modified the bill in order to meet this objection. 
In the revised form, I believe that the bill, coupled with action already 
taken by the Congress to revise its rules and procedure, furnishes the 
foundation for an effective national budget system. I earnestly hope, 
therefore, that one of the first steps to be taken by the present session 
of the Congress will be to pass the budget bill. 

The nation’s finances have shown marked improvement during the 
last year. The total ordinary receipts of $6,694,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1920 exceeded those for 1919 by $1,542,000,000, while the total 
net ordinary expenditures decreased from $18,514,000,000 to $6,403,- 
000,000. The gross public debt, which reached its highest point on 
August 31, 1919, when it was $26,596,000,000, had dropped on No- 
vember 30, 1920, to $24,175,000,000. 
| There has also been a marked decrease in holdings of government 
war securities by the banking institutions of the country, as well as in 
the amount of bills held by the Federal Reserve Banks secured by 
government war obligations. This fortunate result has relieved the 
banks and left them freer to finance the needs of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce. It has been due in large part to the reduction of the 
public debt, especially of the floating debt, but more particularly to the 
improved distribution of government securities among permanent in- 
vestors. The cessation of the Government’s borrowings, except through 
short-term certificates of indebtedness, has been a matter of great con- 
sequence to the people of the country at large, as well as to the holders 
of Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes, and has had an important bearing 
on the matter of effective credit control. 

The year has been characterized by the progressive withdrawal of 
the Treasury from the domestic credit market and from a position of 
dominant influence in that market. The future course will necessarily 
depend upon the extent to which economies are practiced and upon the 
burdens placed upon the Treasury, as well as upon industrial develop- 
ments and the maintenance of tax receipts at a sufficiently high level. 
The fundamental fact which at present dominates the Government’s 
financial situation is that seven and a half billions of its war indebted- 
ness mature within the next two and a half years. Of this amount, 
two and a half billions are floating debt and five billions, Victory Notes 
and War Savings Certificates. The fiscal program of the Government 
must be determined with reference to these maturities. Sound policy 
demands that Government expenditures be reduced to the lowest 
amount which will permit the-various services to operate efficiently and 
that Government receipts from taxes and salvage be maintained suffi- 
ciently high to provide for current requirements, including interest 
and sinking fund charges on the public debt, and at the same time 
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retire the floating debt and part of the Victory Loan before maturity. 

With rigid economy, vigorous salvage operations, and adequate 
revenues from taxation, a surplus of current receipts over current 
expenditures can be realized and should be applied to the floating debt. 
All branches of the Government should cooperate to’ see that this pro- 
gram is realized. I cannot overemphasize the necessity of economy in 
Government appropriations and expenditures and the avoidance by 
the Congress of practices which take money from the Treasury by 
indefinite or revolving fund appropriations. The estimates for the 
present year show that over a billion dollars of expenditures were 
authorized by the last Congress in addition to the amounts shown in 
the usual compiled statements of appropriations. This strikingly illus- 
trates the importance of making direct and specific appropriations. The 
relation between the current receipts and current expenditures of the 
Government during the present fiscal year, as well as during the last 
half of the last fiscal year, has been disturbed by the extraordinary 
burdens thrown upon the Treasury by the Transportation Act, in con- 
nection with the return of the railroads to private control. Over $600,- 
000,000 has already been paid to the railroads under this act—$350,- 
000,000 during the present fiscal year; and it is estimated that further © 
payments aggregating possibly $650,000,000 must still be made to the 
railroads during the current year. It is obvious that these large pay- 
ments have already seriously limited the Government’s progress in 
retiring the floating debt. 

Closely connected with this, it seems to me, is the necessity for an 
immediate consideration of the revision of our tax laws. Simplifica- 
tion of the income and profits taxes has become an immediate necessity. 
These taxes performed an indispensable service during the war. The 
need for their simplification, however, is very great, in order to save 
the taxpayer inconvenience and expense and in order to make his 
liability more certain and definite. Other and more detailed recommen- 
dations with regard to taxes will no doubt be laid before you by the” 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

It is my privilege to draw to the attention of Congress for very 
sympathetic consideration the problem of providing adequate facilities 
for the care and treatment of former members of the military and 
naval forces who are sick and disabled as the result of their participa- 
tion in the war. These heroic men can never be paid in money for the 
service they patriotically rendered the nation. Their reward will lie 
rather in realization of the fact that they vindicated the rights of their 
country and aided in safeguarding civilization. The nation’s gratitude 
must be effectively revealed to them by the most ample provision for 
their medical care and treatment as well as for their vocational train- 
ing and placement. The time has come when a more complete pro- 
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gram can be formulated and more satisfactorily administered for their 
treatment and training, and.I earnestly urge that the Congress give 
the matter its early consideration. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Board for Vocational Education will outline in their annual reports 
proposals covering medical care and rehabilitation which I am sure will 
engage your earnest study and commend your most generous support. 

Permit me to emphasize once more the need for action upon certain 
matters upon which I dwelt at some length in my message to the second 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The necessity, for example, of 
encouraging the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals; the 
importance of doing everything possible to promote agricultural pro- 
duction along economic lines, to improve agricultural marketing, and to 
make rural life more attractive and healthful; the need for a law regu- 
lating cold storage in such a way as to limit the time during which goods 
may be kept in storage, prescribing the method of disposing of them 
if kept beyond the permitted period, and requiring goods released from 
storage in all cases to bear the date of their receipt. It would also be 
most serviceable if it were provided that all goods released from cold 
storage for interstate shipment should have plainly marked upon each 
- package the selling or market price at which they went into storage, 
in order that the purchaser might be able to learn what profits stood 
between him and the producer or the wholesale dealer. Indeed, it 
would be very serviceable to the public if all goods destined for inter- 
state commerce were made to carry upon every packing case whose 
form made it possible a plain statement of the price at which they left 
the hands of the producer. I respectfully call your attention also to 
the recommendations of the message referred to with regard to a 
federal license for all corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

In brief, the immediate legislative need of the time is the removal of 
all obstacles to the realization of the best ambitions of our people in 
their several classes of employment and the strengthening of all instru- 
mentalities by which difficulties are to be met and removed and justice 
dealt out, whether by law or by some form of mediation and concilia- 
tion. I do not feel it to be my privilege at present to suggest the de- 
tailed and particular methods by which these objects may be attained, — 
but I have faith that the inquiries of your several committees will dis- 
cover the way and the method. 

In response to what I believe to be the impulse of sympathy and 
opinion throughout the United States, I earnestly suggest that the Con- 
gress authorize the Treasury of the United States to make to the strug- 
gling government of Armenia such a loan as was made to several of the 
Allied governments during the war, and I would also suggest that it 
would be desirable to provide in the legislation itself that the expendi- 
ture of the money thus loaned should be under the supervision of a cum- 
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mission, or at least a commissioner, from the United States in order 
that revolutionary tendencies within Armenia itself might not be 
afforded by the loan a further tempting opportunity. 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus ful- 
filled the condition set by the Congress as ene to a consideration 
of granting independence to the Islands. I respectfully submit that 
this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is now our liberty and 
our duty to keep our promise to the people of those islands by granting 
them the independence which they so honorably covet. 

I have not so much laid before you a series of recommendations, 
gentlemen, as sought to utter a confession of faith, of the faith in which 
I was bred and which it’is my solemn purpose to stand by until my last 
fighting day. I believe this to be the faith of America, the faith of the 
future, and of all the victories which await national action in the days 
to come, whether in America or elsewhere. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
[Official Flag for Secretary of State.] | 
THE WuitE House, November 28, 1920. 


Whereas it frequently devolves upon the Secretary of State in virtue 
of the statutory authority conferred upon him to perform public acts 
of foreign intercourse under direction of the President; 

And whereas it is proper that in the performance of such ceremonial 
acts as the representative of the President, it is appropriate his repre- 
sentative function be designated by an appropriate flag, to be displayed 
when occasion may require ; 

Therefore I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, do 
hereby direct and prescribe that an Official Flag, indicative of the office 
of Secretary of State, be prepared as follows: 

The ground or field of such flag to be dark blue with the arms of the 
Department of State in white charged upon the center, and with a gold 
star on each side of the arms. . 

And I further direct that on the approaching ceremonial visit of the 
Secretary of State to certain States of South America, the above pre- 
scribed flag shall be displayed on the national vessel which conveys 
him, so long as he shall be on board the ship, and upon the launch which 
may convey him to the shore when his communication therewith be- 

comes necessary in the discharge of the public mission with which he 
‘may be charged. WOODROW WILSON. 
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‘ SPECIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS | 


[Expenses of the American Peace Mission to Paris.] 


Tue Wuite Houses, December &, 1920. 
To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES: 

On the 28th of August, 1919, I submitted to the Congress a partial 
statement of the expenses of the American mission to negotiate peace, 
which was printed in Senate Document No. 80, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
first session. It now gives me pleasure to lay before the Congress, for 
its information, a statement of all the expenditures of the American 
commission to negotiate peace for the entire period of its existence from 


December 1, 1918, to December 31, 1919. . 
WOODROW WILSON. 


EXPENSES DECEMBER 1, 1918, To DECEMBER 31, 1919, 


Travelland- .stibsistences..s sos oe ee ae <@ a etdee olen eaerteee sae $ 28,442.27 
Subsisteticend xsi dein f Sata Bee ape ticee tht pare aieetererare weitere Soo ens - 193,629.90 
SALArleS desc cee ah oe Oreos ahs go treat gets Ee ores aes ke irate PO AL URSA Weel! 
Stationery, office supplies, printing, newspapers, &c..........+,e0% 55,898.57 
Wages jemployes at Totel, de -Crition.. ©, ocews stocevdicemant ce eee 131,507.00 
RENTS ee eee eee OS EE Raat okie nd nat aoe Coeur ws 4S 176,853.91 
Ecod whotel and tkitchenssupplicsscc ss accecnecsieci cee ilececs setae 283,560.47 
Hirevand Jaundry of linen, Hotel “de Crillons.c.....+..evclee cocnic cle 64,969.53 
Repairs and upkeep boilers, Hotel de Crillon...........s.00.. Sate ae 5,525.50 
Melephoner-hire...4.cretecrges sieece:cueleieit ce orviaieiais cevetere we erarwiern a sieers SABE 166.17 
Fuel), heat, light and jcompressed air..3.-...scccsccss cece OO oo ~ 52,457.21 
WALL Orenite Wire Vorrsis:ce cbs pecreinie lois Greve ierare we erebots veto ee eters peereromtatces 5,155.05 
Inveutoriesyandslesal™ servicess cnr te ceils las cre one eee ne cee 12,529.16 
Copies of German and Austrian-treaties.............ccceceveces at 3,453.32 
IMapsmtopaccompanyactreatiesne se eee caacie tier mistemree ieee ceisante ye 1,183.85 
Damages and loss of property at Hotel de Crillon ee SOGOU CAG AER Uh Fe 
Taxes on premises, No. 4 Place de la Concorde....... Sieiieles ciate 1,524.58 


Special Allotments— 
General McKinstry (proposed reparations commissions)....+.e+. 73,375.46 
Colonel E. E. Riggs, missions to Russia and Austria........eee- 19,000.00 


Ellis Loring Dresel, mission to Germany......... sieeve aeaceoere 1,000.00 
We CGabullitt..migsion tomRussiassecsccee mncine sets nislsiaieiecisie consis 5,000.00 
Lieut. Col. W. Greene, mission to Baltic provinces....cccccecces 15,000.00 
Pierrepont B. Noyes, Inter-allied Rhineland Commission......... 25,112.20 
Captain Earl Bassett, representative Inter-allied aoe to 

Dosemibasfot Re aaa Sam cence ee CRM 6 Ree eee R 1,000.00 
H. C. King and C. R. Crane, Inter-allied Commission on Mandates : 

in AL urkey se Ws yAka ae ee eis Mets Se te - 10,000.00 
Henrys \torgenthalte:missionstom.bo land sameeren cee eee 21,900.00 
Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholtz, Inter-allied Mission of Generals in 

PLN Parry antec coca eiettee hee Sree ee a ee eae elees sees 28,838.48 
General commission to negotiate peace at Warsaw..... sees 5,000.00 
Brig. Gen. Cheney, Inter-allied Commissioner concerning evacuation 

OLtine, Balticaprovinces. 7.2 sy «astetes sec ea a ee ee - 10,000.00 


~ Colonel W. N. Haskell, Inter-allied High Commissioner in Armenia 4,500.00 
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Mr. Rathbone (Reparations Commission)........... SSR ONO -$ 20,000.00 
Automobiles for Mr. Morgenthau and Colonel Greene........ Rates 14,602.96 
Confidential expenses Presidential party.......... rete tients cs sosd AVERY RIG 
Disbursements Department of State.........ccececccccccces ae heivine 88,149.58 

LOLA mee aO i a Ca canines ceed vuhese neon A eS res $1,703,712.06 
Rese-repays aed pain by excharrge. fy. o<c. ss ckvccececece ¥alecceses 52,520.97 

pO ta lmactiial MeXxpensecm. serrerye dace oe ees Oech eck $1,651,191.09 


The complete itemized bill gave salaries of all employees, the expenditures 
in minute detail by all disbursing officials, the refunds and by whom made, 
each item being listed separately and by voucher number. The refunds included 
one by President Wilson of 914.70 francs for expenses while at Rome, by 
Colonel House of 10,402 francs for official entertainment from December 1, 
1918, to June 3, 1919, and by Secretary Lansing of 1,589 francs for tips. 

There were a number of items which gave the amounts expended by Rear 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson, all these being listed under the caption ‘‘Confidential 
Expenses of the President.” The items credited for this purpose varied in 
amount from $65 to $1,500, 


NOTE TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[Declining to Join Discussion on Reduction of Armaments.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8, 1920. 
His Excettency Paut Hymans, President of the Council of League of 

Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your cable of December first 
inviting the Government of the United States to name representatives to sit 
with the Military, Naval and Air Commission of the League in a consultative 
capacity during the discussion by this commission of the reduction of arma- 
ments, the consideration of which is to be undertaken by it forthwith at the 
request and on behalf of the Council. 

The Government of the United States is most sympathetic with any sincere 
efforts to evolve a constructive plan for disarmament which is so necessary for 
the economic rehabilitation, peace, and stability of the world. The President of 
the United States is deeply interested in this question and is most desirous 
of co-operating to this end, butas the Government of the United States is not 
a member of the League he does not feel justified in appointing a commission 
to take even a de facto participation in the deliberations of the Council, or 
of the commission acting on behalf of the Council, in the execution of pro- 
visions of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

NORMAN H. DAVIS, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Copyright—Denmark.] 


Whereas, it is provided by the Act of Congress of March 4, 1909, 
entitled “An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts Respecting Copy- 


f 
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right,” that the provisions of Section 1 (e) of said Act, “so far as they 
secure copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to repro- 
duce mechanically the musical work, shall include only compositions 
published and copyrighted after this Act goes into effect, and shall not 
include the works of a foreign author or composer unless the foreign 
state or nation of which such author or composer is a citizen or sub- 
ject grant, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens 
of the United States similar rights”: 

And whereas it is further provided that the copyright secured by 
the Act shall extend to the work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation, only upon certain condi- 
tions set forth in section 8 of said Act, to-wit: 


(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domiciled within 
the United States at the time of the first publication of his work; or 


(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author or proprie- 
tor is a subject grants, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, 
to citizens of the United States the benefit of copyright on substantially 
the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright protection substantially 
equal to the protection secured to such foreign author under this Act 
or by treaty ; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an inter- 
national agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting of 
copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States may, at 
its pleasure, become a party thereto: 

And whereas it is further provided by the Act of Congress approved 
December 18, 1919, “that all works made the subject of copyright by 
the laws of the United States first produced or published abroad after 
August I, 1914, and before the date of the President’s proclamation of 
peace, of which the authors or proprietors are citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state or nation granting similar protection for works by 
citizens of the United States, the existence of which shall be determined 
by a copyright proclamation issued by the President of the United 

States, shall be! entitled to the protection conferred by the copyright 
laws of the United States from and after the accomplishment, before 
the expiration of fifteen months after the date of the President’s procla- 
mation of peace, of the conditions and formalities prescribed with re- 
spect to such works by the copyright laws of the United States: Pro- 

. vided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
deprive any person of any right which he may have acquired by the 
republication of such foreign work in the United States prior to the 

approval of this Act.” 
And whereas the President is authorized to determine and declare by 
proclamation the existence of similar protection for works by citizens 

_ of the United States as the purposes of the Act may require; 
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And whereas satisfactory official assurance has been given by the 
Government of Denmark that the Royal decrees of February 22, 1913, 
issued by virtue of the authority conferred by the Danish Copyright 
Law of April 1, 1912, extending to American authors the rights and 
privileges conferred by that law (including reproduction by mechanical 
instruments and cinematographic representation), were not cancelled 
during the war and that if protection is granted in the United States to 
works by Danish authors which have been published during the war, 
protection in Denmark for American authors would take effect auto- 
matically. 

Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby declare and proclaim: 


1. That one of the alternative conditions specified in Section 1 (e) 
and 8 (b) of the Act of March 4, 1909, and acts amendatory thereof, 
including the Act of December 18, 1919, now exists and is fulfilled in 
respect to the subjects of Denmark, and that such Danish subjects are 
entitled to all the benefits of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, and 
the acts amendatory thereof, including the Act of December 18, 1919, 
for all of their works first published in Denmark between August 1, 
1914, and before the President’s proclamation of peace, and not already 
republished in the United States: 


Provided that the enjoyment by any work of the rights and benefits 
conferred by the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, including the Act of December 18, 1919, shall be condi- 
tional upon compliance with the requirements and formalities prescribed 
with respect to such works by the copyright laws of the United States 
before the expiration of fifteen months after the date of the President’s 
proclamation of peace, and shall commence from and after compliance 
with those requirements, constituting due registration for copyright in 
the United States. 

2. That in the case of musical works to which this proclamation 
relates, and provided that no contrivances, including records, perforated 
rolls and other devices by means of which the work may be mechanically 
performed, have been lawfully made or placed on sale within the © 
United States before the date of this proclamation, copyright shall in- 
clude the special benefit of Section 1 (e) of the Copyright Act* of | 
March 4, 1909, namely “copyright controlling the parts of instruments 
serving to reproduce mechanically the musical work.” 


3. Nothing in this proclamation shall be construed to abrogate or 
limit any rights and benefits conferred under the reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Denmark heretofore proclaimed. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. . 


) 
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Done in the District of Columbia this ninth day of December in the 

year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty, 

[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-fifth, © WOODROW WILSON. 


By the President: 
Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Punishments for Soldiers.] 


~ Tue Wuite House, December ro, 1920. 


Under authority of Article df War No. 45, as amended by an Act 
of Congress approved June 4, 1920, the following maximum limits of 
punishments of soldiers are prescribed: 


ARTICLE I. 


Punishments — 

‘ Forfei- 
5 Dishonor- ture of | For- 
= able dis- two- | feiture 
S \ charge, Confinement thirds oO. 
z Offenses forfeiture at hard labor, pay per] pay, 
2 of all pay not to exceed month, | not to 
$ and allow- not to {exceed 
& ances due exceed 

and to be- 


come due. 
Years. | Mos. | Days. |Months. | Days. 


| | I Lf Lf 


54 |Enlistment, fraudulent: 

s Ore Procured by means of wilful mis- 
representation or concealment of 
a fact in regard to a prior enlist- 
ment or discharge, or in regard to 
a@ conviction of a civil or military 

i offense, or in regard to imprison- 


ment under sentence of a court..... WES A rer ce Ctl cee mes len eee 
Cu deOLNGF CASES OL ze /eeicis copie wjeisnne'< mie Momeen OS orice aie on eee Sl. s Asin bei sits |e ays 
58 | Attempting to desert: _ 
After not more than six months in : 
BET VICE vc ico siskesalh nieia ateratecers! o cise eres NOB cn recs: cilicu. cheney © GL chgrew] Sceiee sees feiss 
vi After more than six months in service | Yes......}...... a Bacto d Brea isaal Rta, Se 


In execution of a conspiracy or in 
the presence of an unlawful as- 
semblage which the troops may be 
OPDORINR rime rarveles eleeleveltaletorent VGSsen me Bo illideue.c.shelLayeceseieis pars wiatetsienal Setaere le 

Desertion: : 
“fo” Terminated by apprehension— 
Not more than 6 months in serv- 
ice at time of desertion.......... YORm.- <2. LA Peoria ee tekst (ACen ial sce 
Ot More than 6 months in service at 
time of desertion. ............... V eRe. 0,¢ bye eis Riad Resco S5o0s | SMe 5 

Terminated by surrender— 

Or After absence of not more than 


ays 
In the execution of a conspiracy or in 
the presence of an unlawful assem- ; 
blage which the troops may be op- | . 


_ posing 
59 | Advising another to desert..............Jecececseee[eceees Gi |sccrsyoters 
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Punishments 
A: ; 
s Dishonor- id ease 
ae abs dis- a ae, 
3 charge, onfinement Sd. 
% Offenses forfeiture at hard labor, spd 
3 of all pay not to exceed sat nig! 
Ss month, 
3 and allow- et, 
< ances due Eo a 
and to be- SACS 
come due. 
Years. | Mos. | Days. |Months. 
61 | Absence without leave: 
From command, quarters, station, or 
camp— 
o” For not more than 60 days, for 
each day or fraction of a day 
ORADGEN Ob Sane ae at eee oe oes oe ot lle le a 3 
“10” For more than 60 days.......... Veg ttre: sate | Lem Bil eRes, cele samaeee ern 


From guard— 
For not more than 1 hour 


— GROFCIBE AM 55nd crctav toe aoe 
PEW, PRRCINCOL Ca pele ako sic ole Sols 
Guard 1 AMNOUNUNL «wrens eis act letlsei~ oe 
Horse exercise: 5...<</csiesiesia sa se oer 


Enapention’s Mecca: teractses hee teloen es 
PUBGEUOHION. Soe rat Nath ors eas eee PS were wreak e vine OL ee eR 


Btahlé duty. we vc tewaion vs. c ec peleoe 
PERIPeL DTAChice tte Acnisted on 
MESIOR eet ere se ie cae ote oe odio ae Bia eee ae, 2 


61 | Leaving without permission the properly 
appointed place of assembly for, or 
place for: 

Athletio exercise... ...62..s.s secs yes 
Drill 


ee 


MIGIE OXOPCIRG go Sc dinates arse seas eee 
Gallery exercise. -. ... ees cee ceess 
Guard mounting. ........-+-+0++.+- 
@ree CXGrcise = 7. sleacis iso ore scainae s,s 
Inspection. ..... Pp can JO Onan bens | Mena aeon baobor\brogu0| Poa lpa.s0dsod 
VECO O NS aS Bie GRGOOE SOC ee 


Stable duty soc... cece eebiaw 2 sibs siee is 
Target practice. 5. kc cose s ai5.000 
Reveille or retreat roll call........... [eee cece ee fees e ee fee cree fe cee e [ee ee eees 
62 | Usi contemptuous or ¢ ctful c 
words against the President, Vice 


65 | Attempting to strike or attempting other- 
wise to assault a warrant officer or a non- 
commissioned officer in the execution 
of hig office............ Pecan: sree | ele'ois ives | p.sie.ersis 1B Ais. tate 6 
pant | in an insubordinate or disre- 
spectful manner toward a warrant offi- 
cer ert org ge Pee officer in the 
execution o OOS ns ieee cateicie [eisjels Hal tes |aeies ores 
Disobedience, willful, of the lawful order 
of a warrant officer or a noncommis- 
sioned officer in the execution of his A ; 
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Article of War 


Offenses 


Dishonor- 
able dis- 
charge, 
forfeiture 

of all 

and allow- 
ances due 
and to be- 
come due. 
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Punishments 


Confinement 
at hard labor, 
not to exceed 


Years. 


Mos. 


Forfei- 
ture of | For- 

two- | feiture 
thirds * of 
pay per] pay, 
month, | not to 
not to jexceed 
exceed 


Days. |Months. |Days 


69 
73 


Threatening to strike or otherwise as- 
sault, or using other threatening lan- 
guage toward a warrant officer or a non- 
commissioned officer in the execution 


OF his Offoes 25 tiie ooattak eS ators ace ate See ee | eee 


Using insulting language toward a war- 
rant officer or @ noncommissioned offi- 


cer in the execution of his office........]........--|----+- 


Drawing a@ weapon_upon a nurse, band 
leader, warrant officer, field clerk, or a 
noncommissioned __ officer quelling a 
quarrel, fray, or disorder..........-..- 
Refusing to_obey a nurse, band leader, 
warrant officer, field clerk, or @ non- 
commissioned officer quelling @ quarrel, 
fray Or disorder z.jig so hoes Sees poreien 
Threatening a nurse, band leader, war- 
rant officer, field clerk, or a noncom- 
missioned officer quelling @ quarrel, 


HAY OP IGISOLGOD sc: selec «sake avd.e oats score, olsillte vee tietecefia © ole ts 
Broach of arrest: 4.i<,4 ceahy cream net Sart antoanice coke les eee e 


Escaping from confinement Se aarens ahs oe ke 
Releasing, without proper setorsy ES 
prisoner committed to his charge.~..... 
Suffering a prisoner committed to his 
ae to escape: 
Through«design. . . i...0.0s0 cee 


Through rcnlens the ee oe eae DRG Oe) Bias 


Suffering, a neglect, pace 
“property to be sore por lost, spoil 
or wrongfully dispose 
Of a value of $20 or less.......... 
Of a value of $50 or less and more 
than $2028". ante chess Satotarenteets 3a 
Of a value of more than $50........ : 
Suffering, willfully, military property to 
be damaged, lost, spoiled, or wrong- 
fully disposed of: 


Of arvalue/or $20 Or less leo. 655 ait] toaionins lomeece 


Of a value of more than $50......... 
Injuring or losing, through neglect, horse, 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, 
equipment, clothing, or other property 
issued for use in t! he military service, 
or items belonging to two or more of 
said classes: 


Of a value, of $20 or less.............]..... 35 B34 


Of a value of $50 or less and more 


CHAT S202 ayennfetcniste ekls rent spenaleletciate [apetieat es ettone [ecaeens 


Of a value of more than $50.......... : 
Injuring or losing, willfully, horse, arms, 
ammunition, accouterments, equip- 
ment, clothing, or other property issued 
for use in the military service, or items 
belonging to two or more of said classes: 
Of a value of $20 or less............ 
Of a value of $50 or less and more 
thank S206 ner. 8s orale eecioece wale 


Of a value of more than $50.........| VOR fi ieseie 


pole or otherwise wrongfully disposing 
horse, arms, ammunition, accouter- 
aeata, equipment, clothing, or other 
“property issued for use in the military 


service, or items belonging to two or | 


more of said classes: 
Of a value of $20 or less............. 
a value of $50 or less and more 
than' S20 Mette. s ctiow ian Hewett 


Veauweeot 


C8....6. 


Article of War 


g5 | Found drunk: 
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Punishments 


ee 


Forfei- 


Dishonor- ture 
able dis- . woo : 
charge, Confinement thirds 
Offenses forfeiture at hard labor, pay per 
of all pay not to exceed month, 
and allow- not to 
ances due exceed 
and to be- | 


Days.| Months. 


Of a value of more than $50 


At formation for or at— 
Athletic exercise 
PUSH cee etree seek yh hore oe 
BERG oh einianir ees ae «toate ee stots 
iald exercises sen... cA «tae fate nes 
Gallery practice i020 3010 8de.s 1 oe 
Guard mounting... 0... .0c.% <2. 6. 
IRFOPSA OXErcisGaats «<0. eds sce ee'de.s 
Inspection.......... Paches Pa 
WnistruGhON. SoCo 6 S kle cle ooleaiek 


Stable duty... ..86o casa. sees 
Warget practice ...: shoe cc amonn 
Revewlesor reirenG POU Calls sats tee ih act ees, ed cho ac des | eae ete cen oearcmtte oes 
Wnipnandsce arnt i cbyen One eens con SoRirs eee ae 
On duty as— 
Barrack orderly. ....50.000.00600% 
Company clerk. cho occas cee ees 
oak ees Siies syn cates ate 
Dining room orderly.............. 
Marrierehinmc: ¢o0 vies ves hole ae 
RP GTSEGNOOES -\-a% G2 one ole iad eaten es 
IRAE CHON POlIGO Gs wm cpier stesso: fs iAarevatohs 
Mochanics. selec dia'>,> ssa taatows vie ars 
Wess sergeant: <4. oct e oot tevicgi sia 
Noncommissioned officer in 
charge of quarters......... ie A 
Saddler 533. Food cca ch ale See ae 
Stable'sergeant..... 0. i nce ce cease 
Supply sergeant. .0.<..5/.0.0% 43.05 
Wagoner.) 255s bitkiton sec What gers 
pred sleeping or drunk on post, sen- 
AME Fa occa seas Sell he ke bala see 
Leaving post before regularly relieved 
from, sentinel 16 sare ccs cose cesses scat VOCBccaens 
Using a provokihg or reproachful speech 
or gesture to another. .......-..0s.eee08- [ee Wkelecversia'= | aselanoteve'| ike Shee ER ae ane 


Assault: | - 
With intent to do bodily harm.......] Yes....+-| 9 Lows -e. [ones ee feces eee feweeee 
With intent to do bodily harm with ‘ 
a dangerous weapon, instrument 
or other thing....... Meranotrisl«siciets |) MCBaaiee |  l-:a'e)n en lotoyadpieneh akeve =e ie Pell oie epet 
With intent to commit any felony : 
except Murder OF FADO. paisieitels oe, CORR eis feeb) 5 DOM orgie ners Netatetnsaits)| iavel essere eil|eeveleere 
With intent to commit murder or 


ect oe et pecmae| DBD Jecccvetrecserecstracace 


Pe ies cae ci! aera 


wp deeedenccsccecscesceeseceecc | BOB. cect et] BU fo cvcc cfc cvrwively els tise epee cae 


ra 
Boar lari ys eiciece <cc6ce cai rs sve pa ecalo este eon if NOB cave’ pili we) Votatatereei olen itye ese tt here -eil eg: dWieiele, 
Embezzlement or larceny: 
Of property of a value of $20 or less. . i sotaten | tate O12 | car canter iepahenarerece'd wre es tate 
Of property of a value of $50 or less, 
TA THOVO THA DLO sc Skee oe teeliste wf MCB es: cin iss, 5 Mey | otdsarace’si| ene exci ciatahy 0! eta fs caknve ore 
Of property of a value of more than 
$50 


WOrgery sons Sass N cGewittahee et VOB Secs e 13" aS el Paes, Se een) eT ad 
Housebreaking..... wiatete e's Pe ie cel Le MCR e oes sapdl iis etalaotel @piere coil oagk h errcets lopeiala cor 
Manslaughter: | 4) : 

Involuntary, in the commission of an 
unlawful act not amounting to a 
felony, or in the commission of a 
lawful act which might produce 
death, in an unlawful manner, or 

without due caution or circumspec- 


SP Re eee a ee ae oe 4-year ar Oe IPC pe eae wick arr te U4 (Cy PON Loney oe suc aoe ity 
eo eelec acer cee e esr sce eg ev sese | SUWMsecve 
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CJ 
E 
re} 
& 
§ 


Offenses 


Voluntary, upon a sudden quarrel or 
heat/of passion, «ctissier slelete eevee ole 
Perjury ae Sian he ea denawans RAN 
Robbery.2s80 6 aa eign Sales co cacetaves prea 
SOdOMYss Fe Fe owiee ie wea oe ore Oeiiartmemes 
Forging or counterfeiting a signature, 
making a false oath, and offenses re- 
lated to either of these.............+..- 
Other cases: 
ah the amount involved is $20 or 
OBB 5) So a sre vinyerelebahe area ote ieee 
When the amount involved is $50 or 


less, and more than $20........... 


When the amount involved is more 
than’ SH056 Ac... cis iieaieienereta te 
Abandoning guard, by member thereof. . 
Abusing a public animal................ 
Allowing a prisoner to receive or obtain 
mtoxicating liquor,jieic cscs viele oo = 
Appearing in civilian * clothing without 
authority 
Appearing in unclean uniform, or not in 
prescribed uniform, or in uniform worn 
other than in manner prescribed 
Assault eo netiion dtshis sealeisia titers 


Assault and battery.................--- 


Attempting to escape from confinement. . 
Attempting to strike or attempting other- 


wise to assault a sentinel in the execu- - 


tion of his duty essere cles seas 
Behaving in an insubordinate or dis- 
respectful manner toward a sentinel in 
the execution of his duty. ............. 
Breach of restriction (other than quaran- 
tine) to command, quarters, station, or 
Giiigcoby odo u dunt gone oucUsoesnare 
Carrying a concealed weapon........... 
Committing.a nuisance... ..........-4. 
Concealing, destroying, multilating, oblit- 
erating, or removing willfully and un- 
lawfully a public record, or taking and 
carrying away a public record with 
intent to conceal, destroy em 
obliterate, remove, or steal the same. 
Conspiring to escape from confinement. . 
Destroying willfully, public property: 
Of a value of $20 or less............. 


han’ $205 awends cttw ates ei Cena bes 

Of a value of more than S50 seis coals 
Decree, through carelessness, a fire- 
Discbedienoe) ‘willful, of the lawful order 
ms te sentinel in the execution of his 
DT gain City ICE OOo ie aeons o 
Disorderly in command, quarters, station, 
OF CAMP sie ow Meas cal ers: hie OR 
Disorder! be br such circumstances as 


rvice eielsioe 0 sole ee ee 0x06 6 6 8.08 © eee weeee 
Drinking liquor with prisoner...... ras 
Drunk and disorderly in command, quar- 
ters, station, or camp..............--- 
Drunk and disorder! iy ‘under such cir- 
cumstances as to bring discredit upon 
the military service................... 
Drunk in command, quarters, station, or 
Drunk’ under such circumstances as to 
bring discredit upon ‘the military 


Punishments 

Forfei- 
Dishonor- ture of | For- 
able dis- two- | feiture 

charge, Confinement thirds of 

forfeiture at hard labor, pay per | pay, 
of all pay not to exceed month, 
and allow- not to 
ances due exceed 
and to be- ee 
come due. 


Years. | Mos. | Days. |Months. 


AY OB cosuaiate IONN..s «call ceteeel er aerate 
BG ate Bo eco tevcatll atte ent nnaee lake, sen orate peraravars 
Ves.an ort OY oivieaeih sto bcons ell ae toraer sree deg etees 
Yessnaste Bs PP ee IN Cty ene ee ee 
Vida vocsss & 5 lek esa da pater [pear 
Yes teow i ieee PRG RE  oed [eg nF 
Yess he:ctsie IB Iran eis Cerra ere 
Yess. B cicero ieee eta ees 
egos ee [ao clee i Sener ee 
Tl Ao tellas bane oho Bf ese eae Mavs 
SEER RAS S, |lectoerete eee 

rb aa 

Salonseer 
BS ee ODE Ge otro Glee ates 
Ves set iinceee 6. | Sain clerk hoe 
AERIS Ce 6A one 
ceeeeeeeey (bores 1 et Se ee 
Bie emer une mete 1 ance. Bie since 
SAS A artes Silesia viabaarete 
«i Sa Pe eee id Beet Ba 

4 

Yese.. 6x: SS ee. sss LARS ine eer eee 
VCS cual eee aS 6 dieses eee See 
NOs vay site's cere Gleancstle species cae 
EVR ey.sshetns Fe errs epee ions SOs, sensi 
Yeas 5 Sueaviaillebeteiees 
efet oe ee Abe th Be See atatacat 
VS. cisetss 1 Rie tees 
See we afte ln teat VW erercs sea aie 
avele arareloee eater CS eet Pleaser 
SE Oa es Te 2 iectee oe eee 
Exe asa /aisac tote este mnie ia eues SAQGoS 
Rysiere aieeieeteilictere Ae Bi tastes Fee sre 
Srcissertte sae ilies Sie scl] Cfarere nen crerntiets 15 
ey Aires oncssodeYe Bas Sbload. 


Luv GNW Suniveslii IVNOILWN 
HO NVW3YNE AG 606! LHOINAGOD 


Supling jedioranyA] 
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Punishments 
* i Forfei- 
a Dishonor- ture of | For- 
= able dis- two- | feiture 
= charge, Confinement thirds of 
3 Ottenses forfeiture at hard labor, pay per | pay, 
Ss of all pay not to exceed month, | not to 
= and allow- : not to jexceed 
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ArtTIcLe II. 


Equivalents. 


Subjects to the limitations set forth elsewhere in this order, substitutions 
for punishments specified in Article I therefore are authorized at the discretion 
of the court at the rates indicated in the following table of equivalents: 


; Confinement at : Hard labor with- 
oe Hard Labor. he out confinement. 
1 day’s pay. | 1 day. 1% days’ pay.| 1% days. 


ArtTIcte III. 
General Limitations. 


Section 1. A court shall not, by a single sentence which does not include 
dishonorable discharge, adjudge against a soldier: 

(a) Forfeiture of pay at a rate greater than two-thirds of his pay per month. 

(b) Forfeiture of pay in an amount greater than two-thirds of his pay for 
six months. 

(c) Confinement at hard labor for a period greater than six months. 

Section 2. A court shall not, by a single sentence, adjudge against a soldier: 

(a) Detention of pay at a rate greater than two-thirds of his pay per month. 

(b) Detention of pay in an amount greater than two-thirds of his pay for 
three months. 

(c) Hard labor without confinement for a period greater than three months. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Noncommuissioned O fficers. 


Section 1. No court shall adjudge confinement at hard labor or hard labor 
without confinement against a noncommissioned officer unless in the same 
sentence, reduction to the grade of private shall aiso be adjudged. 

Section 2. Upon the conviction of a noncommissioned officer or a private 
first-class of an offense or offenses for which confinement at hard labor for a 
period of more than five days, authorized substitutions considered, may be 
adjudged, the court may, in addition to the punishments otherwise authorized 
adjudge reduction to the grade of private. 


ARTICLE V. 


Previous Convictions. 


Section 1. A general or special court shall, upon conviction of the accused, 
be opened and shall thereupon ascertain whether there is evidence of a previous 
conviction or convictions, which has been referred to the court by the con- 
vening authority, and, if there be such evidence, shall receive it. 

Section 2. A court may, under the authority contained in Section 1 of this 
article, receive evidence, in the cases of officers, warrant officers, members of 
the Army Nurse Corps, and field clerks, only of convictions by court-martial 
of an offense or offenses committed by the accused during his status as such 
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officer, warrant officer, member of the Army Nurse Corps, or field clerk, and 
within three years next preceding the commission by him of an offense of which 
he stands convicted before the court. In the cases of soldiers it will be limited 
» to that pertaining to convictions by courts-martial of an offense or offenses 
committed during his current enlistment and within ofte year next preceding 
the commission by him of an offense of which he stands convicted before the 
court. These convictions may be proved only by the records of the trials in 
which they were had, or by duly authenticated copies of such records, or by 
duly authenticated copies of orders promulgating such convictions. 


ArtTIcLe VI. 
Dishonorable Discharge. 


Section 1. A court may, upon his conviction of an offense or offenses 
for none of which dishonorable discharge and forfeiture of all pay and allow- 
ances due and to become due is, in Article I of this order or by the custom of 
the service, authorized, upon proof of five or more previous convictions, ad- 
judge against a soldier, in addition to the confinement at hard labor without 
substitution authorized in said article or by the custom of the service for the 
offense or offenses of which he is convicted, dishonorable discharge and forfeit- 
ure of all pay and allowances due and to become due, and, in any such case in 
which such confinement so authorized is less than three months, a court may 
adjudge, in addition to such distharge and forfeiture, confinement at hard labor 
for three months. 


Section 2. A court may, upon his conviction upon one arraignment of two 
or more offenses for none of which dishonorable discharge, confinement at hard 
labor and forfeiture of all pay and allowances due and to become due is, in 
Article I of this order or by the custom of the service, authorized, but the 
aggregate term of confinement at hard labor for which, as authorized in said 
article or by the custom of the service, without substitution, equals or exceeds 
six months, adjudge against a soldier, in addition to the confinement at hard 
labor, without substitution, authorized in said article or by the custom of the 
service for the offense or offenses of which he is convicted, dishonorable dis- 
charge and forfeiture of all pay and allowances due and to become due. 


ArticLe VII. 
Effect and Application of this Order. 


Section 1. This order prescribes the maximum limit of punishment for 
each of the offenses therein specified, and thus indicates an appropriate punish- 
ment for an offense which is attended by aggravating circumstances. Evidence 
of previous convictions admitted under Article V of this order may always 
be considered in determining the proper measure of punishment; but evidence 
of previous convictions of offenses materially less grave than the offense or 
offenses for which sentence is to be adjudged is not to be regarded as, in 
itself, justifying a sentence of maximum severity. In every case in which the 
prescribed or customary maximum penalty exceeds confinement at hard labor 
or forfeiture of pay for ten days and in which the offense is not attended by 
aggravating circumstances the punishment will be graded down according to 
the circumstances of the offense; and if, for any reason, the court-martial fails 
so to grade down the punishment it will be the duty of the reviewing authority 
to do so. 
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Section 2. Offenses not herein provided for remain punishable as author- 
ized by statute or the custom of the service; but, in cases for which maximum 
punishments are not prescribed, courts will be guided by the limits of punish- 
ment prescribed for closely related offenses. 

Section 3. Dishonorable discharge, in itself a severe punishment, should 
be adjudged and approved only when it is clear that the accused should be 
separated from the service or that he should be required to undergo a period of 
reformatory discipline before he can again be permitted to serve in an organiza- - 
tion composed of honorable men. When the accused is relatively young and 
his record, except for the offense of which he stands convicted, is good, the 
reviewing authority should, in the exercise of his sound discretion, suspend the 
execution of the dishonorable discharge, to the end that the offender may have 
an’ opportunity to redeem himself in the military service; but he should not 
suspend the execution of the dishonorable discharge in any case of conviction 
of an offense involving that degree of moral turpitude which disqualifies for 
further military service. 

Section 4. The reviewing authority should suspend the whole of a sen- 
tence when it appears to him that such action will promote the discipline of 
his command, 

Articte VIII. 


Administrative Rules. 


Section 1. Hard labor without confinement, when imposed as a punish- 
ment, shall be performed in addition to other duties which fall to the soldier, 
and no soldier shall be excused or relieved from any military duty for the pur- 
pose of performing hard labor without confinement which has been imposed 
as a punishment, but a sentence imposing such punishment shall be considered 
as satisfied when the soldier shall have performed hard labor during available 
time in addition to performing his military duties. 
| Section 2. Pay detained pursuant to the sentence of a court-martial will 
be detained by the Government until the soldier is discharged from the service, 
or mustered out of active Federal service. 


Articie IX. 
Date on Which Operative. 


This order shall become operative on February 4, 1921, as to offenses com- 
mitted on and after that date and as to criminal acts, committed prior to that 
date, whose maximum punishment was not prescribed in the executive order of 
December 15, 1916. The executive order of December 15, 1916, published in 
the Manual for Courts-Marshal, 1917, prescribing limits of punishment, shall 
remain operative as to offenses committed before February 4, 1921, except as to 
criminal acts whose maximum punishment has been decreased by this order, 
which will not be followed by severer punishment than is herein before 
prescribed. WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS TO FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 
[Relief of Starving Children in Europe.] 


THE Waite House, December 13, 1920. _ 
Three and a half million children are facing starvation in Central 


Europe. It is estimated that they can be tided over to the next harvest 
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by money and service equivalent to thirty dollars per child. The coun- 
tries involved can furnish two-thirds of this cost in the form of per- 
sonnel and machinery for distribution, but for the other one-third they 
must look abroad, and they are looking to us. 

Since 1914 our people have given with unparalleled generosity, and 
they should not be lightly called upon for additional charities. But 
there is a life-and-death situation in Central Europe, where orphaned, 
destitute, famished children, pitiful consequences of the World War, 
must die unless aid is sent. 

Ten dollars contributed through the European Relief Council will 
save the life of one child. For concerted effort, there have been com- 
bined in this council eight well-known organizations, namely the Ameri-. 
can Relief Administration, American Red Cross, American Friends’ 
Service Committee, Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Knights of Columbus, Y. M. 
A. and YW. CoA. 

At Christmas time, peculiarly the children’s season, we should think 
of this sad European problem in terms of children rather than in terms 
of money. Ten dollars will represent a child’s life in Central Europe. 
I shall adopt twenty of these children as my own temporary wards, and 
I can think of no better use to which I could put two hundred dollars. 

I suggest to my fellow-countrymen that the circles around their 
Christmas trees will be incomplete unless, mingled with their own 
~expectant children, they shall visualize some of the waifs of Central 
Europe, stretching out their thin hands to pluck from the boughs of 
the trees, not toys, but bread without which they must perish. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Confirming Powers of Federal Trade Commission over Coal Cost 
Information.] 

; Tue Wuite House, December 22, 1920. 
By virtue of the power and authority vested in me by an Act of 
Congress entitled, “An Act authorizing the President to co-ordinate or 
consolidate executive bureaus, agencies and offices, and for other pur- 
poses, in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of 
the Government,” approved May 20, 1918, there was issued on July 3, 
1918, a certain executive order, paragraph 5 whereof reads as follows: 
“That the said United States Fuel Administration is hereby authorized to 
procure information in reference to the business of coal and coke producers 
and distributors in the manner provided for in Sections 6 and 9 of the Act 
of Congress approved September 26, 1914, entitled ‘An Act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes, 
and said United States Fuel Administration, acting through the United States 
Fuel Administrator, or his duly authorized agents, examiners, employees, 
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assistants and subordinates, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 

all the powers granted to the Federal Trade Commission by said Act approved 

September 26, 1914, for the carrying out of the purposes of this order.” 

And pursuant to the same authority, there was subsequently issued on 
February 27, 1919, a further executive order amending the order of 
July 3, 1918, by adding at the end thereof the following clause, to-wit: 

“Such records, files, reports, copies of contracts, correspondence, and 
proceedings transferred under this order, and such personnel detailed or 
assigned thereunder, as are stated in a written notice to the Secretary of tne 

Federal Trade Commission, signed by the United States Fuel Administrator 

or the assistant United States Fuel Administrator to be no longer required 

by the United States Fuel Administration, shall be and they hereby are 
transferred and reassigned to said Commission as of the dates or date fixed 
in said written notice.” 

And, whereas the activities and functioning of the United States Fue: 
Administration, and the United States Fuel Administrator, were sus- 
pended on or before January Ist, 1920, its personnel dispersed, and its 
records filed with the Department of the Interior, and there has not 
been since the first day of January, 1920, any use by the United States 
Fuel Administration or the United States Fuel Administrator of the 
powers granted to the Federal Trade Commission, and authorized to be 
used by the United States Fuel Administrator under paragraph 5 a 
the executive order of July 3, 1918, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me as Chief Executive, 
and by virtue of the powers conferred on me by the aforementioned 
Act of Congress, do declare that the authorization granted to the United 
States Fuel Administration and the United States Fuel Administrator by 
paragraph 5 of the executive order of July 3, 1918, was and is termi- 
nated as of January Ist, 1920, and the said powers were and are fully 
restored to the Federal Trade Commission as of January Ist, 1920, 
as fully and completely as though paragraph 5 of the executive order 
of July 3, 1918, had been rescinded on or before January Ist, 1920. | 

WOODROW WILSON. 


PROCLAMATION 


[End of Occupation of Santo Domingo.] 


[Issued, by order of President Wilson, by Rear Admiral Thomas Snowden, 
Military Governor of Santo Domingo. It was believed that the proclamation’ 
-was issued largely as a result of protests, both in the United States and 
Central and South America, against the methods by which military occu- 
pation of Haiti had been conducted, and by investigations which revealed 
that the latter occupation had been accompanied by excesses and disregard 
of obligations. The proclamation was made public on December 24, 1920.] 


Whereas, the friendly purposes of the United States in the employ- 
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ment, pursuant to rights derived from the Treaty of 1907, of its military 
forces within the Dominican Republic for the restoration of public order 
and the protection of life and property have been substantially achieved ; 
and 

Whereas, it has always been the desire and intention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to withdraw its aid as soon as it could do so 
consistently with the said purposes and as soon as the improved condi- 
tions in Santo Domingo to which the United States has sought to con- 
tribute should give promise of permanence; 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas Snowden, Rear Admiral, U.S.N., Military 
Governor of the Dominican Republic, acting under the authority and 
by direction of the Government of the United States, declare and an- 
nounce to all concerned that the Government of the United States 
believes the time has arrived when it may, with a due sense of its 
responsibility to the people of the Dominican Republic, inaugurate the 
simple processes of its rapid withdrawal from the responsibilities 
assumed in connection with Dominican affairs. 


Announcement is therefore made that a commission of representative 
Dominican citizens will be appointed, the personnel of which will shortly , 
be announced, to which it is my purpose to attach a technical adviser. 
This commission will be intrusted with the formulation of amendments 
to the Constitution and a general revision of the laws of the Republic, 
including the drafting of a new election law. Such amendments to the 
Constitution and such laws, or such revision of existing laws, as may be 
recommended by the commission, upon approval by the Military Gov- 
ernment in occupation, will be submitted to a constitutional convention 
and to the National Congréss of the Dominican Republic, respectively. 


ACCOMPANYING EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY 
STATE DEPARTMENT. 


In 1907 the Governments of the United States and’ Santo Domingo con- 
- cluded a treaty by virtue of which the customs revenues of the Republic were 
to be collected by a general receiver of Dominican customs appointed by the 
President of the United States in order that the payment of interest and amor- 
tization of the national debt of the Dominican Republic might be guaranteed. 
The Government of Santo Domingo agreed likewise not to increase its public 
debt without the previous approval of the Government of the United States. 
The conclusion of the treaty was rendered desirable because of the imminent 
danger of foreign intervention in Santo Domingo, due to the default of the 
Dominican Government in the years immediately preceding 1907 on the pay- 
ment of the interest of its national debt. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty, conditions in Santo Domingo at first 
improved, but with the recurrence of revolutionary disturbances the Govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo, in order to raise additional funds, increased the 
public debt of the Republic without the approval of the United States, thus 
violating the terms of the treaty of 1907. 
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The Government of the United States thereupon, in 1915, requested of the 
Dominican Government that a new treaty be entered into providing for the 
continued collection of the customs under American control, the appointment 
of a financial adviser, and the control by the United States of the Dominican 
constabulary. To this the Dominican Government refused to agree. 

About this time the Dominican Minister for War, Residerio Arias, headed 
a revolutionary movement. Arias obtained control of a considerable portion 
of the Dominican Army and gained possession of the fortress of Santo Domin- 
go City. Other forces, loyal to the President, controlled the country surround- 
ing the capital. 

Civil war had begun when the United States, with the consent of President 
Jiminez, landed naval forces in Santo Domingo to prevent a continuance of 
bloodshed and to protect foreign life and property. Shortly thereafter President 
Jiminez resigned, and instructions were given to the commander of the Amer- 
ican naval forces in Dominican waters to land marines in the several ports of 
the Republic, in order that they might co-operate with the local authorities in 
restoring public order and to watch over the election of a new President. 

The Dominican Congress proceeded to elect Dr. Henriquez y Carvajal as 
Provisional President. The Government of the United States was unwilling to 
recognize the new President until it received satisfactory assurances that law 
and order would be maintained and that the finances would be honestly admin- 
istered, and to this end it required the conclusion of a treaty similar to that 
»requested in 1915. The newly elected President refused to agree to this demand 
and the American authorities declined to pay the Dominican revenues collected 
by an American official, in accordance with the treaty of 1907, to the members 
of a Government which the United States had not recognized. 4 

The deadlock continued for several months and finally the United States 
Government directed the officer in command of the naval forces in Dominican 
waters to assume the direction of affairs. Finally, in November, 1916, since 
all endeavors to induce the Dominican authorities to consent to the require- 
ments of this Government had proved unavailing, and with the declared in- 
tention of restoring’ order and prosperity to Santo Domingo, Captain H. S. 
Knapp, U. S. N., was directed to proclaim the establishment of a temporary 
Military Government of the republic. 

In the proclamation of Captain Knapp, dated November 29, 1916, establishing 
the Military Government, it was specifically stated that the occupation was 

_ undertaken with no immediate or ulterior object of destroying the sovereignty 
of Santo Domingo, but was designed to assist the country to return to a con- 
dition of internal order which would enable it to observe the terms of the treaty 
concluded with, the United States in 1907, and the obligations which rested 
upon it as one of the family of nations. ‘ 


Complete tranquillity has existed for some time throughout the Republic, and 
the people for the first time in many years have been enabled to devote them- 
selves to peaceful occupations without fear of disturbance. The finances of the 
country have been placed on a stable basis; great improvements have been 
brought about in public works; particular attention has been devoted to sani- 
tation and public health; the educational system has been completely reorganized 
with the result that whereas there was a school attendance of about 18,000 
pupils before the occupation, there are now 100,000 pupils attending school. 


As the result of the American administration, the gross revenues of the 
Republic have increased from a total of some $4,000,000 in 1916 to a total of 
over $7,500,000 in 1919, 
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[Further Extension of Time for Section 10 of Clayton Anti-Trust Act.] 


Tue Wuite House, December 30, 1920. 
To THE SENATE: 

I return herewith without my signature Senate Bill 4526, amending 
Section 501 of the Transportation Act, by extending the effective date 
of Section 10 of the Clayton Act. 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act was responsive to recommendations 
which I made to the Congress on December 2, 1913, and January 20, 
1914, on the subject of legislation regarding the very difficult and intri- 
cate matter of trusts and monopolies. In speaking of the changes which 
opinion deliberately sanctions and for which business waits I observed: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws which will effec- 
tively prohibit and prevent such interlocking of the personnel of the direc- 
torates of great corporations—banks and railroads, industrial, commercial 
and public service bodies—as in effect result in making those who borrow 
and those who lend practically one and the same, those who sell and those 
who buy but the same persons trading with one another under different 
names and in different combinations, and those who affect to compete in fact 
partners and masters of some whole field of business. Sufficient time should 


be allowed, of course, in which to effect these changes of organization without 
inconvenience or confusion. 


This particular recommendation is reflected in Section 10 of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act. That Act became a law on October 15, 1914, 
and it was provided that Section 10 should not become effective until - 
two years after that date, in order that the carriers and others affected 
might be able to adjust their affairs so that no inconvenience or con- 
fusion might result from the enforcement of its provisions. Further 
extensions of time, amounting in all to more than four years and two 
months, have since been made. These were in part due to the inter- 
vention of Federal control, but ten months have now elapsed since the 
resumption of private operation. In all, over six years have elapsed 
since this enactment was put upon the statute books, so that all interests 
concerned have had long and ample notice of the obligations it imposes. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted rules responsive 
to the requirements of Section ro. In deferring the effective date of 
Section 10, the Congress has excepted corporations organized after 
January 12, 1918, and as to such corporations the Commission’s rules 
are now in effect. Therefore, it appears that the necessary preliminary 
steps have long since been taken to put Section 10 into effect, and the 
practical question now to be decided is whether the partial application 
of these rules shall be continued until January 1, 1922, or whether 
their application shall now become general, thus bringing under them 
all common carriers engaged in commerce and at last giving full effect 
to this important feature of the Act of October 15, 1914. 
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The grounds upon which further extension of time is asked, in addi- 
tion to the six years and more that have already elapsed, have been 
stated as follows: 


That the carrying into effect of the existing provisions of Section 10 will 
result in needless expenditures on the part of the carriers in many instances; 
that some of its provisions are unworkable, and that the changed status of 
the carriers and the enactment of the Transportation Act require a revision 
of Section 10, in order to make it consistent with the provisions of the 
Transportation Act. 


When it is considered that the Congress is now in session and can 
readily adopt suitable amendments if they shall be found to be necessary, 
such reasons for further delay appear to me to be inadequate. The 
soundness of the principle embodied in Section 10 seems generally to 
be admitted. The wholesome effects which its application was intended 
to produce should not longer be withheld from the public and from the 
common carriers immediately concerned, for whose protection it was 


particularly designed. WOODROW WILSON. 


[Resurrection of Advances by War Finance Corporation.] 


; THe Wuite House, January 3, 1921. 
To THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
I am returning without my signature, Senate Joint Resolution 212, 
“Joint Resolution directing the War Finance Corporation to take certain 


action for the relief of the present depression in the agricultural sections of 
the country, and for other purposes.” 


The Joint Resolution directs the revival of the activities of the War 
Finance Corporation. This Corporation is a Governmental agency. Its 
capital stock is owned entirely by the United States. It was created 
during hostilities for war purposes. The temporary powers which it 
is now proposed to revive were conferred in March, 1919, to assist if 
necessary in the financing of exports. The general powers of the 
. Corporation expire six months after the termination of the war and the 
special powers with respect to the financing of exports expire one year 
after the termination of the war. While we are technically still in a 
state of war, it unquestionably was presumed, when this added power 
was granted, that peace would have been formally proclaimed before 
this time and that the limitation of one year would have expired. 

In May, 1920, in view of the fact that export trade had not been 
interrupted but had greatly expanded, and that exports were being 
privately financed in large volumes, the War Finance Corporation, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury and with my approval, 
suspended the making of advances. 

This Resolution was passed by the Congress apparently in view of 
the recent sudden and considerable fall in prices, especially of agricul- 
tural commodities, with the thought that some European countries to 
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which certain products were customarily shipped before the war might 
again be enabled to resume their importation, and that larger masses of 
domestic exports to European countries generally might be stimulated, 
with the resulting enhancement of domestic prices. I am in full sym- 
pathy with every sound proposal to promote foreign trade along sound 
business lines. I am not convinced that the method proposed is wise, 
that the benefits, if any, would offset the evils which would result, or 
that the same or larger advantages cannot be secured without resort to 
Government intervention. On the contrary, I apprehend that the re- 
sumption of the Corporation’s activities at this time would exert no 
beneficial influence on the situation in which improvement is sought, 
would raise false hopes among the very people who would expect most, 
and would be hurtful to the natural and orderly processes of business - 
and finance. 

Large Government credits were extended during the war to certain 
European Governments associated with us in the struggle. These ceased 
several months after the armistice, except for commitments already 
made, either directly or indirectly.. The recent Brussels conference, 
composed of experts from many European countries and from other 
nations, itself expressed the opinion that further credits should not be 
accorded directly by Governments. I do not believe that they should 
be accorded indirectly. 

Exports of domestic products have not declined since the armistice. 
On the contrary, they have greatly increased. From an aggregate value 
before the war of less than two and one-half billions of dollars, and of 
about six billions the last year of hostilities, they rose in the calendar 
year 1919 to more than $7,900,000,000, and this figure will probably 
be exceeded for the last calendar year. For the first eleven months of 
the last calendar year we exported more than seven and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of domestic merchandise. These have been largely 
privately financed. The difficulty in the way of still larger exports 
does not seem to lie so much in the lack of financial ability here as in 
Europe’s lack of means to make payment. Her productive energies and 
the services which she renders have not yet reached a point where they 
balance the value of commodities taken from this nation, and hér 
ability to furnish for additional exports securities which business men 
would feel justified in taking is restricted. The experts of the Brussels 
conference reported that “one of the chief obstacles to the granting of 
credits is the absence in borrowing countries of sufficient securities for 
ultimate repayment.” Until this obstacle is removed, it is difficult to 
see how materially larger exports to Europe are to be made even if 
exporters, aided or unaided by Government finance, stand ready to do 
their part. It is remarkable that Europe is able to make an effective 
demand for as large a volume of our goods as she is making. It is 


| 
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gratifying evidence of her recovery and progress towards full pro- 
duction and sounder financial conditions. 

Under the law, if the activities of the Corporation were resumed, no 
direct advances could be made to producers and, if they could be, they 
would not accomplish the object in view. They would not create 
demand for our products. They could be made only to exporters or 
to banks engaged in financing exports and if they did in some measure 
stimulate exports they would probably not have the effect apparently 
most desired of substantially increasing those of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Already, with the larger volume of exports which Europe is 
taking from us, she is exercising her option of taking a smaller volume 
of some of our principal agricultural products, such as meats, presum- 
ably because she herself has become more largely self-sufficient, or is 
again providing herself with supplies from distant countries which, 
with the opening up of shipping since the armistice, have once more 
found their place in ‘the markets of the world. 

It is highly probable that the most immediate and conspicuous effect 
of the resumption of the Corporation’s activities would be an effort on 
the part of exporters to shift the financing of their operations from 
ordinary commercial channels to the Government. This would be un- 
fortunate. It would continue the Government as an active factor in 
ordinary business operations. If activities of any considerable magni- 
tude resulted, they would necessitate the imposition of additional taxes 
or further borrowing, either through the War Finance Corporation or 
by the Treasury. In either case new burdens would be laid upon all 
the people. Further borrowing would in all likelihood tap the very 
sources which might otherwise be available for private operations or 
which the Treasury is now compelled to reach to meet current obliga- 
tions of the Government, There is no question that the borrowing of 
the Government should be limited to the minimum requirements, and 
that the Government should not be called upon further to finance private 
business at public expense. To the extent that Europe is able to furnish 
additional securities, private financial institutions here will doubtless 
find means of giving the necessary accommodation. The way has been 
opened for added legitimate efforts to promote foreign trade. Financial 
agencies in aid of exports, privately financed, have already been planned 
to operate under the Act approved December 24, 1919, authorizing the 
organization of banking corporations to do foreign banking business. 
One corporation has been organized in the South and a second of large 
scope is in course'of development. These agencies may be expected to 
act as promptly and as liberally and helpfully as sound business condi- 
tions will permit. Through reliance on such enterprises, rather than 
through Government intervention, may we expect to secure a return 
to stable business relations. For many months there has been a demand 
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that war agencies should be abolished and that there should be less 
Government interference with business. I have sympathized with this 
view, and believe that it is applicable to foreign trade as well as to 
domestic business. I am of the opinion that now, more than two years 
after the armistice, the nation should resume its usual business methods 
and return to its reliance on the initiative, intelligence and ability of its 
business leaders and financial institutions. 

We shall not witness an immediate satisfactory adjustment of do- 
mestic and international trade relations. The burdens of war are not 
lifted when the fighting ceases. One sad thing about war is that it 
leaves behind it a legacy of economic ills and of suffering from which 
there is no escape. Conditions, however, are improving both here and 
abroad. The difficulties with which we are now confronted are of 
small consequence in comparison with those which we have met and 
overcome. Fuller restoration awaits the adoption of constructive 
measures of large consequence: the secure establishment of a just peace 
in the world; the cessation of fighting everywhere; the more complete 
resumption in Europe of the normal courses of industry, the return of 
her people to sounder fiscal and banking policies and the breaking 
down within her borders of harmful restrictions. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


The Resolution was passed over the Presidential veto. 


NOTE TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[Urging International Neutrality Toward Soviet Russia.] 


Wasuinocton, D. C,, January 18, 1921. 
His Excertency Paut Hymans, President of the Assembly of the League of 

Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Your telegram of December 26, 1920, transmitting a message received by 
the Council from the British Government, concerning Armenia, stating that ~ 
Armenia is reported to be under the contro! of Soviet Russia, and suggesting 
that the President instruct the American High Commissioner at Constantinople 
to take up the matter with the Allied High Commissioners, has been received 
and read with interest by the President, who instructs me to reply as follows: 

The President does not deem it practicable to instruct the American High 
Commissioner at Constantinople to act for him in this matter. As was stated 
in my telegram of December 16, 1920, he has chosen the Honorable Henry 
Morgenthau, who has been prepared to act for him in such steps as may be 
taken. Before instructing him to proceed, however, the President has been 
awaiting the definite assurances and information from all the principal Powers 
interested, as requested in his cable of November 30, 1920, defining the con- 
ditions under which he would endeavor to mediate. 

The message from the British Prime Minister transmitted by you on Decem- 
ber. 26 would seem to indicate the impracticability or futility of the President’s 
addressing himself, at least in the first instance, to the Armenians and Kemal- 
ists. The President is inclined to share this view and to feel that no solution 
can be had without first getting at the source of the trouble. 
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Pending receipt of information and assurances requested by the President 
in his telegram of Nevember 30, 1920, it is deemed wise to state the problem as 
the President views it, its causes and possible remedies. It would appear that 
the immediate cause of trouble in Armenia and Turkey has been the Treaty 
of Sévres. Admittedly, this was a difficult question with which to contend, 
but the treaty was drafted by the Allied Powers, and the trouble has arisen 
over the failure of certain factions to accept this treaty and of the Allies to 
enforce it. This is a question over which the President has no control, and 
measures which he might take or recommend in this direction would be 
dependent upon the hearty co-operation and support of the Allied Powers. 

The British Prime Minister calls attention to the report that Armenia is 
under the control of Moscow, from which it appears that another complication 
has developed. The dependence of Armenia on Soviet Russia is another 
situation over which the President has no control, and he sees no action he 
could take to free Armenia without the moral and diplomatic support of the 
principal Powers which holds promise of bringing peace and accord to the 
contending parties. 

There is a bitter distrust and fear of war along all the Russian borders. 
It seems futile to attempt to bring peace to the Caucausus, if the result is 
merely to free the forces there engaged for new campaigns on other sectors 
of this long front. The distressful situation of Armenia is but one detail of 
this vast Russian problem, and the President most earnestly urges his con- 
viction that it is only by a general and comprehensive treatment of the whole 
problem, only by full and generous co-operation of the principal Powers, that 
a hopeful approach to the pacification and independence of Armenia can be 
found. 

The attitude of the President toward those now in power in Russia has 
been frequently and clearly expressed. He regards the Bolsheviki as a violent 
and tyrannical minority, by no means representing the real desires and pur- 
poses of the Russian people. But he has never believed that the problems — 
raised by this coup d’état could be solved by military action from outside. He 
now hopes that the recent tragical events on the Polish front and in the Crimea 
have convinced all the world that armed invasion is not the way to bring peace 
to the people of Russia. 

The rapidly shifting events of recent months have only strengthened his 


conviction that the Russian revolution, beneficent in its main purposes, must 


be developed to a satisfactory conclusion by the Russians themselves. Help 
may from time to time be given from outside and voluntarily received, but 
attempts at military coercion can but end in disaster. 

There are elements in the present situation which give added hope to proj- 
ects of pacification. All the world is weary of war, and the conviction grows 
among the peoples of all countries that the military method offers very little 
promise of solving the grave problems of reconstruction which face us. There 
is at present no overt civil war in Russia. It is now a problem of the relations 
between Central Russia and the surrounding smaller national groups. 

The unrest and instability along the border ate caused by bitter and mutual 
distrust. The struggling new nationalities, which were formerly part of the 
Russian Empire, are afraid to disarm and return to the works of peace because 
they distrust the Bolsheviki and fear new aggressions. The Soviets contend 
that they are afraid to demobilize because they fear new attacks. 

The great impediment to peaceful reconstruction in those troubled border 
territories, the imminent danger of new hostilities, is caused by the utter con- 
fusion between offense and defense. Unless this distinction can be clearly 
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defined there is not only small hope of peace, but no hope of a clear perception 
of who is responsible for new wars. 

It is, therefore, the thought of the President that the present moment offers 
a peculiarly pressing challenge to an attempt at general pacification on the 
Russian borders along these lines. Such an attempt seems to the President the 
logical outgrowth—in fact, the only logical development—of the request to 
mediate in the Armenian conflict, and he feels bound in conscience once more 
to call this matter to the attention of the associated nations. 

It is obvious to all that these small struggling border States will not attack 
great Russia unless encouraged by promise of support from the stronger 
Powers. The President therefore believes that the sine qua non of an attempt 
at pacification must be a public and solemn engagement among the great Powers 
not to take advantage of Russia’s stricken condition and not to violate the 
territorial integrity of Russia, nor to undertake themselves any further in- 
vasions of Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions by others. 

Such a public agreement would in effect say to those now in power in 
Russia: . “You are not menaced from outside. The great Powers have volun- 
tarily guaranteed you from attack. You can have peace if you want it.” The 
responsibility for any new war which might break out on the Russian border 
would then be clearly placed. 

If the principal Powers represented on the Council of the League find 
themselves in accord with the President in this matter and will assure him 
of their moral and diplomatic support, he will instruct his personal representa- 
tive, Mr. Morgenthau, to proceed at once on his mission. 

NORMAN H. DAVIS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Special Session of the Senate.] 


Whereas public interests require that the Senate of the United States 
be convened at twelve o’clock on the fourth day of March next to receive 
such communications as may be made by the Executive. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the Senate of the United States to convene at the 
Capitol, in the District of Columbia, on the fourth day of March next, 
at twelve o’clock noon, of which all persons who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that body are hereby required to take 
notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia the third of February in the year of our 
[sEAL.] Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-one, and of 
‘ the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
forty-fifth. WOODROW WILSON. °* 
By the President: . 
BAINBRIDGE Coty, Secretary of State. 
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VETO MESSAGES 
[Issue of Patent of Land to Private Gun Club.] 


Tue Wuite House, February 3, 192f. 
To THE SENATE: 

I return herewith without my approval S. 793, an Act authorizing the 
issuance of patent to the Milk River Valley Gun Club, which proposes 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to the Milk River 
Valley Gun Club for 76.69 acres of land in Montana for a game 
preserve. 

In my opinion the legislation proposed is not in the public interest 
and is objectionable, because it would, by a special Act of Congress, 
pass title to a tract of public land to a private interest for a private pur- 
pose. ‘Moreover, I am informed that the lands in question are used 
by ducks and other game birds as a resting place and breeding ground, 
and the turning over of the land to a private gun club would be likely 
to destroy its use for this purpose and seriously affect the birds and 
waterfowl, which existing laws seek to protect. 

I think, therefore, that the bill should not become law and that the 
tract should be made a Federal bird reservation for the protection of 
the birds which now frequent the lands. WOODROW WILSON. 


[Reduction of Enlisted Men in Army to 175,000.] 


Tue Wuite House, February 5, 1921. 

I return herewith, without my approval, House joint ‘resolution No. 
440, directing the Secretary of War to cease enlisting men in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, except in the cases of those men who 
have already served one or more enlistments therein. 

The text of the joint resolution discloses that its purpose is to cause 
a discontinuance of enlistment in the Regular Army until the number 
of enlisted men shall not exceed one hundred and seventy-five thousand. 
No provision is made in the resolution for the preservation of any 
proportionate strength in the combatant corps of the Army and a mere 
discontinuance of enlistment would, for a long time, preserve the Staff 
Corps disproportionately enlisted and the combatant corps insufficiently 
manned to maintain the instruction and training which ought to be 
assured if an Army of one hundred and seventy-five thousand men is 
to be efficient in proportion to its aggregate number. 


On the fourth day of June, 1920, I signed a bill passed by the present 
Congress, providing for the re-organization of the Army. Because of 


' .the profoundly disturbed condition of the world and in order that full 


benefit might accrue to the people of the United States from the lessons 
of the World War as to what, under modern conditions, is required to. 
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be the nucleus of an efficient Army, the War Department had recom- 
mended an Army of approximately five hundred thousand men. The 
Congress, after prolonged consideration, determined to authorize, and 
did authorize, the re-organization of the Army on the basis of an 
_ enlisted strength of approximately two hundred and eighty thousand 
men, including in the organization new arms like the Air Service and 
the Chemical Warfare Service, the use of which were developments of 
the war and provision for which is a necessary addition to the pre-war 
strength of the Army. The Act authorized for the first time in our 
history a tactical organization of the Army, resting upon divisions as 
tactical units, and required the training of the National Guard and the 
organized reserve in territorial areas of the United States in association 
with the divisions of the Regular Army. At that time, the Congress 
plainly regarded the provision then made as the minimum which would 
provide for the added arms and new duties imposed on the Army, and 
for that efficiency which the peace-time Army of the United States 
should have as the nucleus of mobilization in the event of a national 
emergency. I regret that I am not able to see in the condition of the 
world at large or in the needs of the United States any such change as 
would justify the restriction upon that minimum which is proposed by 
the House Joint Resolution. ' WOODROW WILSON. 


The resolution was immediately and almost unanimously passed over the 
President’s veto. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


[Acceptance of German Bonds for Belgian War Debt.] 


THE WuiteE Houss, February 22, 1921. 
To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES: 
I herewith call your attention to an agreement with Belgium made by 
the British and French Premiers and myself, which is embodied in the 


lowing letter: 
following letter Fencing 


M. Hymans, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Hotel Lotti, Paris. 
Str: The Reparation Clauses of the draft Treaty of Peace with Ger- 


many obligate Germany to make reimbursement of all sums which Belgium 
has borrowed from the Allied and Associated Governments up to November 
11, 1918, on account of the violation by Germany of the Treaty of 1839. As 
evidence of such an obligation Germany is to make a special issue of bonds 
to be delivered to the Reparation Commission. 

Each of the undersigned will recommend to the appropriate governmental 
agency of his Government that upon the delivery to the Reparation Com- 
mission of such bonds his Government accept an amount thereof corre- 
sponding to the sums which Belgium has borrowed from his Government 
since the war and up to November 11, 1918, together with interest at 
5 per cent unless already included in such sums, in satisfaction of Belgium’s 
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obligation on account of such loans, which obligation of Belgium’s shall 
thereupon be cancelled. 
We are, dear Mr. Minister, 
Very truly yours, 
G. CLEMENCEAU, 
WOODROW WILSON, 
D. LLOYD-GEORGE. 


In recommending to you that Congress take appropriate action with 
regard to this agreement, certain facts should be brought to your at- 
tention. ! 

The neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by the Treaty of London 
of 1839. In considering the reparation to be made by Germany it was 
agreed that the action of Germany in grossly violating this Treaty by 
an attack on Belgium obligated the German Government under interna- 
tional law to repay to Belgium the costs of war. On this principle the’ 
Treaty of Versailles (Art. 232) provided that in accordance with Ger- 
many’s pledges already given as to the complete restoration for Bel- 
gium, Germany should undertake, in addition to the compensation .for 
material damage, to make reimbursement of all sums which Belgium 
had borrowed from the Allied and Associated Governments up to 
November 11, 1918, together with interest at 5 per cent per annum on 
such sums. This obligation was to be discharged by a special issue of 
bearer bonds to an equivalent amount payable in gold marks on May 
I, 1926, or at the option of the German Government on the Ist of 
May in any year up to 1920. 

For various reasons the undertaking defined in the above letter was 
not embodied in the Treaty. Belgium’s obligations to the United States 
for advances made up to the date of the armistice amounted to approxi- 
mately $171,000,000, and to England and France they amounted, Jam 
informed, to about £164,700,000. In view of the special circumstances 
in which Belgium became involved in the war and the attitude of this 
country toward Belgium, it was felt that the United States might well 
agree to make the same agreement respecting pre-armistice loans to 
Belgium as England and France offered to do. 

Advances made by the Treasury to the Belgian Government from the 
beginning of the war to the armistice amounted to $171,780,000. This 
principal sum, however, includes advances of $499,400 made to enable 
the Belgians to pay the interest due November 15, 1917, and $1,571,- 
468.42 to enable the payment of the interest due May 15, 1918. The 
interest on the advances has been paid up to April 15, 1919, the interest 
due from May 15, 1918, to that date having been paid out of the 
Treasury loans for which the United States holds Belgian obligations, 
which, however, were made after November 11, 1918, the date of the 
armistice. This latter advance would not come within the terms of the 
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agreement above mentioned. If, therefore, the United States accepts 
payment of Belgian obligations given before the armistice by receiving 
a corresponding amount of German obligations, it would seem that 
it should receive German obligations amounting to $171,780,000 with 
interest from April 15, T9109. 

Although it is understood that England and France will take their 
share of the German bonds when received by Belgium, I am informed 
that the Reparation Commission has not as yet finally determined the 
details of the issuance of the necessary bonds by the German Govern- 
ment. A recommendation at this time that suitable legislative action 
should be taken may appear somewhat premature, but in view of the 
approaching termination of my administration I have brought this 
matter to your attention, hoping that suitable action may be taken at’ 


the appropriate time. WOODROW WILSON. 


NOTE TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[Mandates for Territory, Especially the Island of Yap, Taken From Central 
Powers After the World War.] 


Wasuincton, D. C.,, February 21, 1921. 
To the President and Members of the Council of the League of Nations: 

Gentlemen: The government of the United States has received information 
that the Council of the League of Nations at its meeting which is to be held 
in Paris on this date proposes to consider at length the subject of mandates, 
including their terms, provisions and allocation, and accordingly takes this 
opportunity to deliver to the Council of the League of Nations a copy of its 
note addressed under date of November 20, 1920, to His Excellency Lord 
Curzon, of Kedleston, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
which the views of the United States are quite fully set forth regarding the 
nature of the responsibilities of mandatory Powers. 

The attention of the Council of ‘the League of Nations is particularly in- 
vited to the request therein made on behalf of this Government that the draft 
mandate forms intended to be submitted to the League of Nations be communi- 
cated to this Government for its consideration before submission to the Council 
of the League, in order that the Council might thus have before it an expression 
of the opinion of the Government of the United States on the form of such 
mandates, and a clear indication of the basis upon which the approval of this 
Government, which is essential to the validity of any determinations which 
may be reached, might be anticipated and received. It was furthermore stated 
in said note that the establishment of the mandate principle, a new principle 
in international relations and one in which the public opinion of the world is 
taking special interest, would seem to require the frankest discussion from all 
pertinent points of view, and the opinion was expressed that suitable publicity 
should be given to the drafts of mandates which it is the intention to submit 
to the Council, in order that the fullest opportunity might be afforded to con- 
sider their terms in relation to the obligations assumed by the mandatory 
Powers and the respective interests of all governments who deem themselves 


concerned or affected. 
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A copy of this note was transmitted to the Governments of France and Italy, 
requesting an interpretation by each Government of the provisions of the 
agreement between Great Britain, Italy and France, signed at Sévres on August 
10, 1920, relating to the creation of spheres of special interest in Anatolia 
in the light of this Government’s note to the British Government of November 
20, 1920. A reply has thus far been received from the French Government 
only, in which attention is directed to Article XK of the so-called Sévres 
Treaty, which provides, in favor of nationals of third Powers, for all eco- 
nomic purposes, free access to the so-called zones of special interest. 

This government is also in receipt of information that the Council of the 
League of Nations, at its meeting at Geneva on December 17 last, approved, 
among other mandates, a mandate to Japan embracing “all former Ger- 
man islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the equator.” 
The text of this mandate to Japan which was received by this government, 
and which, according to available information, was approved by the Council, 
contains the following statement: 


“Whereas the principal Allied and associated powers agree that in accord- 
ance with Article XXII, Part 1 (covenant of the League of Nations), of the 
said treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan to administer the said islands, and have proposed that the mandate 
should be formulated in the following terms,” etc. 


The government of the United States takes this opportunity, respectfully and 
in the most friendly spirit, to submit to the president and members of the 
Council of the League that the statement above quoted is incorrect and is 
not an accurate recital of the facts. On the contrary, the United States, which 
is distinctly included in the very definite and constantly-used descriptive 
phrase ‘‘the principal Allied and associated Powers,” has not agreed to the 
terms or provisions of the mandate which is embodied in this text, nor has 
it agreed that a mandate should be conferred upon Japan covering all the 
former German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the 
equator. 

The United States has never given its comsent to the inclusion of the 
island of Yap in any proposed mandate to Japan, but, on the other hand, at 
the time of the discussion of a mandate covering the former German islands 
in the Pacific north of the equator, and in the course of said discussion, Presi- 
dent Wilson, acting on behalf of this government, was particular to stipulate 
that the question of the disposition of the island of Yap should be reserved 
for future consideration. Subsequently, this government was informed that 
certain of “the principal Allied and associated Powers” were under the im- 
pression that the reported decision of the Supreme Council, sometimes described 
as the Council of Four, taken at its meeting on May 7, 1919, included or 
inserted the island of Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan. This government 
in notes addressed to the governments of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan has set forth at length its contention that Yap had in fact been excepted 
from this proposed mandate and was not to be included therein, 

Furthermore, by direction of President Wilson, the respective governments 
above mentioned were informed that the government of the United States 
could not concur in the reported decision of May 7, 1919, of the Supreme 
Council. The information was further conveyed that the reservations which 
had previously been made by this Government regarding the island of Yap 
were based on the view that the island of Yap necessarily constitutes an in- 
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dispensable part of any scheme or practicable arrangement of cable communi- 
cation in the Pacific, and that its free and unhampered use should not be limited 
or controlled by any one Power. 

While this government has never assented to the inclusion of the island 
of Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan, it may be pointed out that, even 
if one or more of the other principal Allied or associated Powers were under 
a misapprehension as to the inclusion of this island in the reported decision 
of May 7, 1919, nevertheless the notes, above mentioned, of the government 
of the United States make clear the position of this government in the matter. 
At the time when the several notes were addressed to the respective govern- 
ments above mentioned a final agreement had not been reached as to the terms 
and allocation of mandates covering the former German islands in the Pacific. 
Therefore, the position taken in the matter by the President on behalf of this 
government, and clearly set forth in the notes referred to, necessarily had the 
result of effectively withdrawing any suggestion or implication of assent, mis- 
takenly imputed to this government, long before December 17, 1920, the date 
of the council’s meeting at Geneva. 

As one of “the principal Allied and associated Powers” the United States 
has an equal concern and an inseparable interest with the other principal 
Allied and associated Powers in the overseas possessions of Germany and 
concededly an equal voice in their disposition, which it is respectfully sub- 
mitted cannot be undertaken or effectuated without its assent. The government of 
the United States, therefore, respectfully states that it cannot regard itself as 
bound by the terms and provisions of said mandate, and desires to record its 
protest against the reported decision of December 17 last of the Council of the 
League of Nations in relation thereto, and at the same time to request that the 
council, having obviously acted under a misapprehension of the facts, should 
reopen the question for the further consideration which the proper settlement 
of it clearly requires. 

Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my high consideration. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 
Secretary of State. 


VETO MESSAGE 
[Emergency Tariff Bill.] 


Tue Wuite House, March 3, toer. 
To THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES: 

I return herewith without my approval H. R. 15,275, an act imposing 
temporary duties upon certain agricultural products to meet present 
emergencies, to provide revenue and for other purposes. 

The title of this measure indicates that it has several purposes. The 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means reveals that its principal 
object is to furnish relief to certain producers in the nation who have 
been unable to discover satisfactory markets in foreign countries for 
their products and whose prices have fallen. 

Very little reflection would lead any one to conclude that the measure 
would not furnish in any substantial degree the relief sought by the 
producers of most of the staple commodities which it covers. This 
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nation has been for very many years a large exporter of agricultural 
products. For nearly a generation before it entered the European war 
its exports exceeded its imports of agricultural commodities by from 
approximately $200,000,000 to more than $500,000,000. In recent 
years this excess has greatly increased, and in 1919 reached the huge 
total of $1,904,292,000. The excess of exports of staple products is 
especially marked. In 1913 the nation imported 783,481 bushels of 
wheat, valued at $670,931 and in 1920, 35,848,648 bushels, worth $75,- 
398,834, while it exported in 1913, 99,508,968 bushels, worth $95,098,838 
and in 1920, 218,280,231 bushels, valued at $596,957,796. 

In the year 1913 it imported 85,183 barrels of wheat flour valued at 
$347,877, and in 1920, 800,788 barrels valued at $8,669,300, while it 
exported in the first year 12,278,206 barrels valued at $56,865,444, and 
in 1920, 19,853,952 barrels valued at $224,472,448. In 1913 it imported 
$3,888,604 worth of corn, and in 1920, $9,257,377 worth, while its 
exports in the first year were valued at $26,515,146 and in 1920 at 
$26,453,681. Of unmanufactured cotton in 1920 it imported approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 pounds valued at $138,743,000, while it exported 
more than 3,179,000,000 pounds, worth over $1,136,000,000. Of pre- 
served milk, in the same year, it imported $3,331,812 worth and ex- 
ported $65,239,020 worth. Its imports in the same year of sugar and 
wool of course greatly exceeded its exports. 

It is obvious that for the commodities, except sugar and wool, 
mentioned in the measure, which make up the greater part of our 
agricultural international trade, the imports can have little or no effect 
on the prices of the domestic products. This is strikingly true of such . 
commodities as wheat and corn. The imports of wheat have come 
mainly from Canada and Argentina and have not competed with the 
domestic crop. Rather they have supplemented it. The domestic de- 
mand has been for specific classes and qualities of foreign wheat to meet 
particular milling and planting needs. They are a small fraction of our 
total production and of our wheat exports. The price of wheat is a 
world price; and it is a matter of little moment whether the Canadian 
wheat goes directly into the markets of the other countries of the world 
or indirectly through this country. The relatively small quantity. of. 
corn imported into this country has a specialized use and does not come 
into competition with the domestic commodity. 

The situation in which many of the farmers of the country find 
themselves cannot be remedied by a measure of this sort. This is 
doubtless generally understood. There is no short way out of existing 
conditions, and measures of this sort can only have the effect of de- 
ceiving the farmers and of raising false hopes among them. Actual 
relief can come only from the adoption of constructive measures of 
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a broader scope, from the restoration of peace everywhere in the world, 
the resumption of normal industrial pursuits, the recovery particularly 
of Europe, and the discovery there of additional credit foundations on 
the basis of which her people may arrange to take from farmers and 
other producers of this nation a greater part of their surplus production. 

One does not pay a compliment to the American farmer who attempts 
to alarm him by dangers from foreign competition. The American 
farmers are the most effective agricultural producers in the world. Their 
production is several times as great for each worker as that of their prin- 
cipal foreign rivals. This grows out of the intelligence of the American 
farmer, the nature of his agricultural practices and economy and 
the fact that he has the assistance of scientific and practical agencies 
which, in respect to variety of activity, of personnel and of financial 
support, exceed those of any other two or three nations in the world 
combined. There is little doubt that the farmers of this nation will 
not only continue mainly to supply the home demand, but will be in- 
creasingly called upon to supply a large part of the needs of the rest 
of the world. 

What the farmer now needs is not only a better system of domestic 
marketing and credit, but especially larger foreign markets for his 
surplus products. 

Clearly, measures of this sort will not conduce to an expansion of the 
foreign market. It is not a little singular that a measure which strikes 
2 blow at our foreign trade should -ollow so closely upon the action of 
Congress directing the resumptior of certain activities of the War 
Finance Corporation, especially at che urgent insistence of representa- 
tives of the farming interests, who believed that its resumption would 
improve foreign marketing. Indeed, when one surveys recent activities 
in the foreign field, and measures enacted affecting the foreign trade, 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that there is consistency 
only in their contradictions and inconsistencies. 

We have been vigorously building up a great merchant marine and 
providing for improvement of marketing in foreign countries by the 
passage of an export trade law and of measures for the promotion of 
banking agencies in foreign countries. Now it appears that we propose 
to render these measures abortive in whole or in part. 

I imagine there is little doubt that while this measure is temporary, it 
is intended as a foundation for action of a similar nature of a very 
general and permanent character. It would seem to be designed to 
pave the way for such action. If there ever was a time when America 
had anything to fear from foreign competition, that time has passed. 
I cannot believe that American producers, who in most respects are the 
most effective in the world, can have any dread of competition when 
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they view the fact that their country has come through the great struggle 
of the last few years, relatively speaking, untouched, while their prin- 
cipal competitors are in varying degrees sadly stricken and laboring 
under adverse conditions from which they will not recover for many 
years. 

Changes of a very radical character have taken place. The United 
States has become a great creditor nation. She has lent certain Gov- 
ernments of Europe more than $9,000,000,000, and as a result of the 
enormous excess of our exports there is an additional commercial in- 
debtedness of foreign nations to our own of perhaps not less than 
$4,000,000,000. There are only three ways in which Europe can meet 
her part of her indebtedness, namely, by the establishment of private 
credits, by the shipment of gold, or of commodities. It is difficult for 
Europe to discover the requisite securities as a basis for the necessary 
credits. Europe is not ina position at the present time to send us the 
amount of gold which would be needed and we could not view further 
large imports of gold into this country without concern. The result, 
to say the least, would be a larger disarrangement of international ex- 
change and disturbance of international trade. 

If we wish to have Europe settle her debts, Governmental or com- 
mercial, we must be prepared to buy from her, and if we wish to assist 
Europe and ourselves by the export either of food, of raw materials, or 
finished products, we must be prepared to welcome commodities which 
we need and which Europe will be prepared, with no little pain, to 
send us. 

Clearly, this is no time for the erection here of high trade barriers. 
It would strike a blow at the large and successful efforts which have 
been made by many of our great industries to place themselves on an 
export basis. It would stand in the way of the normal readjustment of 
business conditions throughout the world, which is as vital to the wel- 
fare of this country as to that of all the other nations. The United 
States has a duty to itself as well as to the world, and it can discharge 
this duty by widening, not by contracting, its world markets. 

This measure has only slight interest so far as its prospective revenue 
yields are concerned. It is estimated that the aggregate addition to the 
nation’s income from its operation for ten months would be less than 
$72,000,000, and of this more than half would arise from the proposed 
duty on sugar. Obviously this and much more can be secured in ways 
known to the Congress, which would be vastly less burdensome to the 
American consumer and American industry. 

The rates, however, have a peculiar interest. In practically every 
case they either equal or exceed those established under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, in which the principle of protection reached its high water 
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mark, and the enactment of which was followed by an effective exhibi- 
tion of protest on the part of the majority of the American people. I 
do not believe that the sober judgment of the masses of the people of 
the nation, or even of the special class whose interests are immediately 
affected by this measure, will sanction a return, especially in view 
of conditions which lend even less justification for such action, to a 
policy of legislation for selfish interests which will foster monopoly and 
increase the disposition to look upon the Government as an instrument 
for private gain instead of an instrument for the promotion of the 
general well-being 

Such a policy is antagonistic to the fundamental principle of equal 
and exact justice to all, and can only serve to revive the feeling of 
irritation on the part of the great masses of the people and of the lack 
of confidence in the motives of rulers and the results of government. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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QUESTIONS. 


What was the attitude of the Wilson administration toward 
American business men? Pages 7871, 8015, 8038, 8151, 
8474, 8714, 8771, 8817, 8886. 

Why did President Wilson veto the bill containing a literacy 
test for immigrants and how did conditions after the war 
compel him to urge certain checks upon immigration? 
Pages 8043, 8778. 

In what way did the Wilson administration assist the Amer- 
ican farmer? Pages 7908, 8018, 8116. 

What was President Wilson’s attitude toward disorders in 
Mexico? Pages 7892, 8032, 8131, 8155, 8762, 8807. 

How did President Wilson try to’ open peace mediations 
in the Great War before America was drawn into it, and 
with what success? Pages 8190, 8199. 

What were the various steps by which Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare brought the United States into the Great 
arass Pages 8057, 8062, 8121, 8125, 8205, 8206, 8200, 

221. 

How did the conception of a League of Nations grow in 
President Wilson’s mind as the Great War continued? 
Pages 8191, 8200, 8288, 8402, 8425, 8593, 8659, 8666. 

Why did President Wilson urge the passage of the Woman 
Suffrage amendment to the United States Constitution ? 
Pages 8163, 8375, 8599, 8639, 87109. 

What reform in our currency system do we owe to the 
Wilson administration? Pages 7879, 7908, 8026, 8151. 


What were the “Fourteen Points?” Page 8423. 


Did the terms of peace given Germany square with the 
terms of peace promised her? Pages 8421, 8447, 8482, 
8534, 8596, 8727, 8737-8756, 8785, 885r. 

What was the position of the Wilson administration on the 
territory administered under mandates of the League of 
Nations, and of United States rights therein? See Pages 
8673+ 8793, 8878, 8915. 

What was President Wilson’s attitude toward strikes by 
Labor which he thought unreasonable? Pages 8456, 
8581, 8773, 8775, 8796, 8797, 8819. 

What was President Wilson’s position on legislation after 
the War with the reference to the cost of living, tariff 
and taxation? See pages 8716, 8764, 8816, 8885, 8917. 

What was President Wilson’s conception of the service 
rendered the world by the formation of the League of 
Nations and by the peace imposed upon Germany? Pages 
8670, 8696, 8727, 8785. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The changes in the tariff policy of the United States due to 
the Wilson Administration will be found on pages 7869, 7872, 
8030, 8151, 8158. 


The message in which President Wilson urged that the United 
States enter the lists against the Imperial German Government 
will be found on page 8226. 


The text of the League of Nations Covenant is on pages 8673- 
8681. 


The attitude of the Wilson administration toward the problem 
of the ownership and management of the railroads of the United 
States is discussed on pages 8018, 8117, 8159, 8409, 8412, 8418, 
8644, 87109. : 


The official summary of the peace treaty with Germany will 
be found on pages 8737-8756. 


The various details of the selective draft system used to re- 
cruit the American Expeditionary Forces for the war against 
the Central Powers will be found on pages 8256, 8306, 8385, 8574. 


The policy of the United States toward revolutionary Russia 
is discussed on pages 8230, 8270, 8403, 8422, 8424, 8469, 8483, 
8501, 8589, 8824, 8858, 8862, 8qr0. 


The armistice negotiations of the Great War are given on 
pages 8603-8617. 


President Wilson’s actions with respect to Prohibition may he 
found outlined on pages 8583, 8720, 8774, 8799. 


NOTE. 


For further suggestions on Wilson’s administration see Wilson, 
Woodrow, Encyclopedic Index. 


By reading the Foreign Policy of each President, and by scan- 
ning the messages as to the state of the nation, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of the United States will be acquired from 
the most authentic sources ; because, as has been said, “Each Pres- 
ident reviews the past, depicts the present and forecasts the 
future of the nation.” 


Warren G. Harding 


March 4, 1921— 


Messages, Proclamations, Executive Orders, and Addresses to 
Congress and the People 


SEE ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX 


The Encyclopedic Index is not only an index to the other volumes, not only a 
key that unlocks the treasures of the entire publication, but it .is in itself an 
alphabetically arranged brief history or story of the great controlling events 
constituting the History of the United States. 

Under its proper alphabetical classification the story is told of every great 
subject referred to by any of the Presidents in their official Messages, and at the 
end of each article the official utterances of the Presidents themselves are cited 
upon the subject, so that you may readily turn to the page in the body of the 


work itself for this original information. / 
Next to the possession of knowledge is the ability to turn at will to where 


' knowledge is to be found. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


The twenty-ninth President of the United States was born in Bloom- 
ing Grove, or Corsica, Morrow County, Ohio, on November 2, 1865. 
On his father’s side, he was descended from Scotch ancestors who had 
settled in Pennsylvania in colonial days, migrating to Ohio by means of 
ox-carts around 1820. On the side of his mother, Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson Harding, who died in 1910, he inherited a Dutch strain. 
His. father, George Tyron Harding, who was still living when his son 
entered the White House, was a country doctor. 

Warren, who was the oldest child, spent most of his boyhood on the 
farm which his father worked, in addition to his medical practice. 
When he was six, the family moved to Caledonia, a neighboring town 
of less than one thousand inhabitants, where the boy. later attended 
the village school. He performed odd jobs when the opportunity: pre- 
sented, including work in a sawmill and on railroad construction. From 
1879 to 1882, he attended the Ohio Central College at Iberia. This insti- 
tution was little more than a high school or academy, and did not long 
survive the graduation of its most distinguished alumnus with the 
degree of bachelor of science. Warren Harding, worked his way 
through college, doing whatever work presented itself, and getting 
valuable journalistic experience as editor of the college paper. Before 
graduation, he had learned also the art of practical printing, both hand 
composition and machine operating. 

After trying his hand at various tasks, including insurance and read- 
ing law, young Harding became a reporter and handy man on the 
Mirror, published in Marion, Ohio. In 1884, he bought the moribund 
Star, of the same city, which his hard work and perspicacity soon made 
successful, and provided a permanent means of livelihood. Marion 
grew rapidly in size, and the owner and editor of the Marion Star 
identified himself with many of the business interests of the town. He 
became a member in good standing of the Baptist Church. On July 8, 
1891, he married Florence Kling, daughter of a business man of 
Marion. — 

The newspaper owner soon took an active part in politics. As a 
youth, he had been a supporter of Blaine, and later became a lieutenant 
of Senator Foraker. He was regularly a delegate to the Republican | 
State Convention of Ohio, and from 1899 to 1903 he sat in the state ~ 
legislature as Senator from the Thirteenth Ohio Senatorial District. 
His services to his party were rewarded by nomination for lieutenant 
governor of the state, to which office he was elected, serving from 1904 


to 1906. He was the Republican candidate for governor of Ohio in 
1910, but was defeated. Harding was always a regular organization 
man, of conservative tendencies, and he supported President Taft for 
re-election in I912, against the Progressive Party of ex-President 
Roosevelt, 

In 1914, Harding was elected to the United States Senate for the 
six-year term beginning in 1915. He initiated no outstanding legisla- 
tion, but became quietly influential behind the scenes. He was made 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the Philippine Islands, and a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, which became all-im- 
portant in the fight for the ratification of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, including the covenant of the League of Nations, after the 
close of the World War. Senator Harding, who had been an ardent 
supporter of the war efforts of the United States against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, voted for the-ratification of the treaty with the 
reservations added by the Republican majority in the Senate. 

In the Republican National Convention of 1916, Senator Harding 
had delivered the “keynote address,” and he became a candidate for 
the Republican Presidential nomination in 1920. He was one of the 
least frequently-mentioned candidates, receiving only 6514 votes of a 
total of 984 on the first ballot and only 78 votes on the fifth ballot at 
_the convention in Chicago in June, 1920. But due largely to a deadlock 
between the leading candidates, and to what were considered serious 
disqualifications of each of them, Senator Harding became the compro- 
mise candidate and was nominated on the tenth ballot. In the following 
November, he was elected President by the overwhelming majority of 
about 7,000,000 popular and 277 electoral votes over his Democratic 
opponent, Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio. He assumed the Presi- 
dency on March 4, 1921. 
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FLORENCE KLING HARDING 


FLorENcE Kuinc, born in 1860, was the 
daughter of Amos Kling, who became a banker 
and one of the leading merchants in Marion, 
Ohio, where she received her education. She 
was the constant companion of her father, not 
only in his avocations, but also in his vocation, 
for she took a keen interest in his business activi- 
ties. Her desire to help the men of her family in 
their work was not dimmed by her training in 
music at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
and abroad, nor by her later music-teaching ; and 
when she married the owner of the struggling 
Marion Star, she insisted on taking some of the_ 
load of the early journalistic struggles from her 
husband’s back. She went into the office of the 
Star as its circulation manager, held that position 
for many years, and thus was largely responsible 
for the paper’s success. When prosperity came to 
the Hardings, Mrs. Harding continued her in- 
terest in music, but devoted herself more and 
more to the home, deciding that nothing would be 
of greater service to her husband’s career than a 
home-life which would ever stimulate him to the 
highest efforts and achievements. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


My CountryMEN: When one surveys the world about him after 
the great storm, noting the marks of destruction and yet rejoicing in 
the ruggedness of the things which withstood it, if he is an American 
he breathes the clarified atmosphere with a strange mingling of regret 
and new hope. We have seen a world passion spend its fury, but we 
contemplate our Republic unshaken, and hold our civilization secure. 
Liberty—liberty within the law—and civilization are inseparable, and 
though both were threatened we find them now secure; and there comes 
to Americans the profound assurance that our representative govern- 
ment is the highest expression and surest guaranty of both. 

Standing in this presence, mindful of the solemnity of this occasion, 
feeling the emotions which no,one may know until he senses the great 
weight of responsibility for himself, I must utter my belief in the divine 
inspiration of the founding fathers. Surely there must have been 
God’s intent in the making of this new-world Republic. Ours-is an 
organic law which had but one ambiguity, and we saw that effaced in a 
baptism of sacrifice and blood, with union maintained, the Nation su- 
preme, and its concord inspiring. We have seen the world rivet its 
hopeful gaze on the great truths on which the founders wrought. We 
have seen civil, human, and religious liberty verified and glorified. In 
the beginning the Old World scoffed at our experiment ; today our foun- 
dations of political and social belief stand unshaken, a precious inheri- 
tance to ourselves, an inspiring example of freedom and civilization to 
all mankind. Let us express renewed and strengthened devotion, in 
grateful reverence for the immortal beginning, and utter our confidence 
in the supreme fulfillment. , 

The recorded progress of our Republic, materially and spiritually, 
in itself proves the wisdom of the inherited policy of non-involvement 
in Old World affairs. Confident of our ability to work out our own 
destiny, and jealously guarding our right to do so, we seek no part in 
directing the destinies of the Old World. We do not mean to be 
entangled. We will accept no responsibility except as our own con- 
science and judgment, in each instance, may determine. 

Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, our ears never 
deaf to the call of civilization. We recognize the new order in the 
world, with the closer contacts which progress has wrought. We 
sense the call of the human heart for fellowship, fraternity, and_co- 
operation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But America, 
our America, the America builded on the foundation laid by the inspired 
fathers, can be a party to.no permanent military alliance. It can enter — 
into no political commitments, nor assume any economic obligations 


which will subject our decisions to any other than our own authority. , 
283 / 
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I am sure our own people will not misunderstand, nor will the world 
misconstrue. We have no thought to impede the paths to closer rela- 
tionship. We wish to promote understanding. We want to do our part 
in making offensive warfare so hateful that Governments and peoples 
who resort to it must prove the righteousness of their cause or stand as 
outlaws before the bar of civilization. — 

We are ready to associate ourselves with the nations of the world, 
great and small, for conference, for counsel ; to seek the expressed views 
of world opinion ; to recommend a way to approximate disarmament and » 
relieve the crushing burdens of military and naval establishments. We 
elect to participate in suggesting plans for mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration, and would gladly join in that expressed conscience of 
progress, which seeks to clarify and write the laws of international 
relationship, and establish a world court for the disposition of such 
justiciable questions as nations are agreed to submit thereto. In ex- 
pressing aspirations, in seeking practical plans, in translating humanity’s 
new concept of righteousness and justice and its hatred of war into 
recommended action we are ready most heartily to unite, but every 
commitment must be made in the exercise of our national sovereignty. 
Since freedom impelled, and independence inspired, and nationality 
exalted, a world supergovernment is contrary to everything we cherish 
and can have no sanction by our Republic. This is not selfishness, it is 
sanctity. It is not aloofness, it is security. It is not suspicion of others, 
it is patriotic adherence to the things which made us what we are. 


Today, better than ever before, we know the aspirations of human- 
kind, and share them. We have come to a new realization of our place 
in the world and a new appraisal of our Nation by the world. The 
unselfishness of these United States is a thing proven; our devotion to 
peace for ourselves and for the world is well established ; our concern 
for preserved civilization has had its impassioned and heroic expression. 
There was no American failure to resist the attempted reversion oh 
civilization ; there will be no failure today or tomorrow. 


The success of our popular government rests wholly upon the correct 
interpretation of the deliberate, intelligent, dependable popular will of 
America. Ina deliberate questioning of a suggested change of national 
policy, where internationality was to supersede nationality, we turned 
to a referendum, to the American people. There was ample discussion, 
and there is a public mandate in manifest understanding. 

America is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to participate 
in any seemly program likely to lessen the probability of war, and pro- 

- mote that brotherhood of mankind which must be God’s highest con- 
ception of human relationship. Because we cherish ideals of justice and 
+ peace, because we appraise international comity and helpful relation- 
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ship no less highly than any people of the world, we aspire to a high 
place in the moral leadership of civilization, and we hold a maintained 
America, the proven Republic, the unshaken temple of representative 
democracy, to be not only an inspiration and example, but the highest 
agency of strengthening good -will and promoting accord on both 
continents. ' 

Mankind neéds a world-wide benediction of understanding. It is 
needed among individuals, among peoples, among. governments, and it 
will inaugurate an era of good feeling to mark the birth of a new order. 
In such understanding men will strive confidently for the promotion of 
their better relationships and nations will promote the comities” so 
essential to peace. 

We must understand that ties of trade bind nations in closest intimacy, 
and none may receive except as he gives. We have not strengthened 
ours in accordance with our resources or our genius, notably on our own 
continent, where a galaxy of Republics reflects the glory of new-world 
democracy, but in the new order of finance and trade we mean to pro- 
mote enlarged activities and seek expanded confidence. 

Perhaps we can make no more helpful contribution by example than 
prove a Republic’s capacity to emerge from the wreckage of war. 
While the world’s embittered travail did not leave us devastated lands 


nor desolated cities, left no gaping wounds, no breast with hate, it did > 


involve us in the delirium of expenditure, in expanded currency and 
credits, in unbalanced industry, in unspeakable waste, and disturbed 
relationships. While it uncovered our portion of hateful selfishness at 
home, it also revealed the heart of America as sound and fearless, and 
beating in confidence unfailing. 

Amid it all we have riveted the gaze of all civilization to the unselfish- 
ness and the righteousness of representative democracy, where our free- 
dom never has made offensive warfare, never has sought territorial 
aggrandizement through force, never has-turned to the arbitrament of 
arms until reason has been exhausted. When the Governments of the 
earth shall have established a freedom like our own and shall have 
sanctioned the pursuit of peace as we have practiced it, I believe the 
last sorrow and the final sacrifice of international warfare will have been 
written. . 

Let me speak to the maimed and wounded soldiers who are present 
today, and through them convey to their comrades the gratitude of the 
Republic for their sacrifices in its defense. A generous country will 
never forget the services you rendered, and you may hope for a policy 
under Government that will relieve any maimed successors from taking 
your places on another such occasion as this. 

Our supreme task is the resumption of our onward, normal way. 
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Reconstruction, readjustment, restoration—all these must follow. 1 
would like to hasten them. If it will lighten the spirit and add to the 
resolution with which we take up the task, let me repeat for our Nation, 
we shall give no people just cause to make war upon us; we hold no 
national prejudices ; we entertain no spirit of revenge; we do not hate; 
we do not covet ; we dream of no conquest, nor boast of armed prowess. 


If, despite this attitude, war is again forced upon us, I earnestly hope 
a way may be found which will unify our individual and collective 
strength and consecrate all America, materially and spiritually, body 
and soul, to national defense. I can vision the ideal republic, where 
every man and woman is called under the flag for assignment to duty 
for whatever service, military or civic, the individual is best fitted ; 
where we may call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, 
all in the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war profit 
shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, or combina- 
tion, but all above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the 
Nation. There is something inherently wrong, something out of accord 
with the ideals of representative democracy, when one portion of our 
citizenship turns its activities to private gain amid defensive war while 
another is fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national preservation. 

Out of such universal service will come a new unity of spirit and 
purpose, a new confidence and consecration, which would’ make our 
defense impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have little 
or no disorganization of our economic, industrial, and commercial 
systems at home, no staggering war debts,’no swollen fortunes to flout 
the sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiable slacker- 
ism, no outrage of treason. Envy and jealousy would have no soil for 
their menacing development, and revolution would be without the 
passion which engenders it. : 

A regret for the mistakes of yesterday must not, however, blind us to 
the tasks of today. War never left such an aftermath. There has been 
staggering loss of life and measureless wastage of materials. Nations 
are-still groping for return to stable ways. Discouraging indebtedness 
confronts us like all the war-torn nations, and these obligations must 
be provided for. No civilization can survive. repudiation. 

We can reduce the abnormal expenditures, and we will. We can 

strike at war taxation, and we must. We must face the grim necessity, 
with full knowledge that the task is to be solved, and we must proceed 
with a full realization that no statute enacted by man can repeal the 
inexorable laws of nature. Our most dangerous tendency is to expect 
too much of government, and at the same time do for it-too little. 
We contemplate the immediate task of putting our public household 
in order. We need a rigid and yet sane economy, combined with fiscal 
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justice, and it must be attended by individual prtidence and thrift, 
which are so essential to this trying hour and reassuring for the future. 

The business world reflects the disturbance of war’s reaction. Herein 
flows the lifeblood of material existence. The economic mechanism is 
intricate and its parts-interdependent, and has suffered the shocks and 
jars incident to abnormal demands, credit inflations, and price upheavals. 
The normal balances have been impaired, the channels of distribution 
have been clogged, the relations of labor and management have been 
strained. We must seek the readjustment with care and courage. Our 
people must give and take. Prices must reflect the receding fever of 
war activities. Perhaps we never shall know the old levels of wages 
again, because war invariably readjusts compensations, and the neces- 
saries of life will show their inseparable relationship, but we must 
strive for normaley to reach stability. All the penalties will not be 
light, nor evenly distributed. There is no way of making them so. 
There is no instant step from disorder to order. We must face a 
condition of grim reality, charge off our losses and start afresh. It is 
the oldest lesson of civilization. I would like government to do all it | 
can to mitigate; then, in understanding, in mutuality of interest, in 
concern for the common good, our tasks will be solved. No altered 
system will work a miracle. Any wild experiment will only add to the 
confusion. Our best assurance lies in Ss administration of our 
proven system. 

The forward course of the business cycle is unmistakable. Peoples 
are turning from destruction to production. Industry has sensed the 
changed order and our own people are turning to resume their normal, 
onward way. The call is for productive America to go on. I know 
that Congress and'the Administration will favor every wise Government 
policy to aid the resumption and encourage continued progress. 

I speak for administrative efficiency, for lightened tax burdens, for 
sound commercial practices, for adequate credit facilities, for sympa- 
thetic concern for all agricultural problems, for the omission of, un- 
necessary interference of Government with business, for an end to 
Government’s experiment in business, and for more efficient business in 
Government administration. With all of this must attend a mindful- 
ness of the human side of all activities, so that social, industrial, and 
economic justice will be squared with the purposes of a righteous people. 

With the nation-wide induction of womanhood into our political life, 
we may count upon her intuitions, her refinements, her intelligence, and 
her influence to exalt the social order. We count upon her exercise of | 
the full privileges and the performance of the duties of citizenship to 
speed the attainment of the highest state. 4 

I wish for an America no less alert in guarding against dangers from 
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within than it is watchful against enemies from without. Our funda- 
mental law recognizes no class, no group, no section; there must be 
none in legislation or administration. The supreme inspiration is the 
common weal. Humanity hungers for international peace, and we crave 
it with all mankind. My most reverent prayer for America is for 
industrial peace, with its rewards, widely and generally distributed, 
amid the inspirations of equal opportunity. No one justly may deny 
the equality of opportunity which made us what we are. We have 
mistaken unpreparedness to embrace it to be a challenge of the reality, 
and due concern for making all citizens fit for participatior 
added strength 6f citizenship and magnify our achievement. — 

If revolution insists upon overturning established order, let Sgther 
peoples make the tragic experiment. There is no place for it in America. 
When World War threatened civilization we pledged our resources and 
our lives to its preservation, and when revolution threatens we unfurl 
the flag of law and order and renew our consecration. Ours is a 
constitutional freedom where the popular will is the law supreme and 
‘minorities are sacredly protected. Our revisions, reformations, and 

evolutions reflect a deliberate judgment and an orderly progress, and 
we mean to cure our ills, but never destroy or apermtt destruction by 
force: 

I had rather submit our industrial controversies to the conference 
table in advance than to a settlement table after conflict and suffering. 
The earth is thirsting for the cup of good will, understanding is its 
fountain source. I would like to acclaim an era of good feeling amid. 
dependable prosperity and all the blessings which attend. 


_ It has been proved again and again that we cannot, while throwing 
our markets open to the world, maintain American standards of living 
and opportunity, and hold our industrial eminence in such unequal 
competition. There is a luring fallacy in the theory of banished barriers 
of trade, but preserved American standards require our higher produc- 
tion costs to be reflected in our tariffs on imports. Today, as never 
before, when peoples are seeking trade restoration and expansion, we 
must adjust our tariffs to the new order. We seek participation in the. 
world’s exchanges, because therein lies our way to widened influence 
and the triumphs of peace. We know full well we cannot sell where 

_ we do not buy, and we cannot sell successfully where we do not carry. 
(Opportunity is calling not alone for the restoration, but for a new era in 
“production, transportation and trade. We shall answer it best by 
meeting the demand of a surpassing home market, by promoting self- 
reliance in production, and by bidding enterprise, genius, and efficiency 
to carry our cargoes in American bottoms to the ‘marts of the world. 
We would not have an America living within and for herself alone, 
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but we would have her self-reliant, independent, and ever nobler, 
stronger, and richer. Believing in our higher standards, reared through 
constitutional liberty and maintained opportunity, we invite the world 
to the same heights. But pride in things wrought is no reflex of a com- 
pleted task. Common welfare is the goal of our national endeavor. 
Wealth is not inimical to welfare; it ought to be its friendliest agency. 
There never can be equality of rewards or possessions so long as the 
human plan contains varied talents and differing degrees of industry and 
thrift, but ours ought to be a country free from great blotches of dis- 
tressed poverty. We ought to find a way to guard against the perils 
and 4 penalties of unemployment. We want an America of. homes, 
illumined with hope and happiness, where mothers, freed from the 
necessity for long hours of toil beyond their own doors, may preside 
as befits the hearthstone of American citizenship. We want the cradle 
of American childhood rocked under conditions so wholesome and so 
hopeful that no blight may touch it in its development, and we want to 
provide that no selfish interest, no material necessity, no lack of oppor- 
tunity shall prevent the gaining of that education so essential to best 
citizenship. 

There is no short cut to the making of these ideals into glad realities. 
The world has witnessed again and again the futility and the mischief 
of ill-considered remedies for social and economic disorders. But we 
_ are mindful today as never before of the friction of modern industrial- 
ism, and we must learn its causes and reduce its evil consequences by 
sober and tested methods. Where genius has made for great possi- 
bilities, justice and happiness must be reflected in a greater common 
welfare. 

Service is the supreme commitment, of life. I would rejoice to ac-- 
claim the era of the Golden Rule and crown it with the autocracy of 
service. I pledge an administration whérein all the agencies of Govern- 
ment are called to serve, and ever promote an understanding of Gov- 
ernment purely as an expression of the popular will. 


One cannot stand in this presence and be unmindful of the tremend- 
ous responsibility. The world upheaval has added heavily to our tasks. 
But with the realization comes the surge of high resolve, and there is 
reassurance in belief in the God-given destiny of our Republic. If I 
felt that there is to be sole responsibility in the Executive for the 
America of tomorrow I should shrink from the burden. But here are 
a hundred millions, with common concern and shared responsibility, 
answerable to God and country. The Republic summons them to their 
duty, and I invite co-operation. 

I accept my part with single-mindedness of purpose and humility of 
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spirit, and implore the favor and guidance of God in His Heaven. With 
these I am unafraid, and confidently face the future. . 

I have taken the solemn oath of office on that passage of Holy Writ 
wherein it is asked: “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” This 
I plight to God and country. 


NOTE TO THE SENATE 


[Urging Ratification of the Pending Treaty with Colombia.] 


Tue Wuite House, March 9, 1921. 

I very respectfully invite the attention of the Senate to the pending 
treaty which has been negotiated between the United States and the 
Republic of Colombia which is in the hands of your honorable body, 
with full information relating to its negotiation and its later modifica- 
tion and revision. , 

The early and favorable consideration of this treaty would be very 
helpful at the present time in promoting our friendly relationships. 
There have been many and long delays in dealing with this treaty until 
we have been made to seem unmindful, when in truth we have had no 
thought but to deal with this sister Republic in a most cordial consid- 
eration. I believe the revised treaty to be a fair expression of our just 
and friendly relationship with the Republic of Colombia, and I would 
rejoice to have our-example in dealing with the Republic of Colombia 
to be made an assurance of that promptness and firmness and justice 
which shall invite added confidence in our Government and a new 
regard for our own Republic. WARREN G. HARDING. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Extra Session of Congress, 1921.] 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the United 
States should be convened in extra session at twelve o’clock, noon, on 
the eleventh day of April, 1921, to receive such communication as may 
be made by the Executive; ° 

Now, Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
_ States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraor- 
dinary occasion requires the Congress of the United States to con- 
vene in extra session at the Capitol in the District of Columbia on the 
eleventh day of April, 1921, at twelve o’clock, noon, of which all persons 
who shall at that time be entitled to act as members thereof are hereby 
' required to take notice. . ight 
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Given under my hand and the seal of the United States in the 
District of Columbia the 22nd day of March in the year 
[sEAL.] of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred ‘and forty-fifth, WARREN G. HARDING 
By the President: 
Cuarces E. Hucues, Secretary of State. 


[Appointing James C. Davis Director General of Railroads.] 


Whereas John Barton Payne has tendered his resignation as Director 
General of Railroads; and 

Whereas such resignation has been accepted effective upon the 
qualification of his successor. 

Now, Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States, under and by virtue of the power and authority so vested in 
me under the Transportation Act of 1920, the unrepealed provisions 
of the Federal Control Act of March 21, 1918, and the “Act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, 
and of all other powers me hereto enabling, do hereby appoint, effective 
at noon on the 28th day of March, 1921, James C. Davis, of Iowa, 
Director General of Railroads in the stead of the said John Barton 
Payne, and do hereby delegate to and continue and confirm in him 
all powers and authority heretofore granted to and now possessed by 
the said John Barton Payne as Director General of Railroads; and do 
hereby authorize and direct the said James C. Davis, or his successor 
in office, until otherwise provided by Proclamation of the President 
or by Act of Congress, either personally or through such divisions, 
agencies, or persons as he may authorize, to exercise and perform, as 
fully in all respects as the President is authorized to do, all and singular 
-the powers and duties conferred or imposed upon me by the said 
unrepealed provisions of the Federal Control Act of March 21, 1918, 
and the said Transportation Act of February 28, 1920, except the 
designation of the Agent under Section 206 thereof. : 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President in the District of Columbia this 26th day of 

-March, in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
[SEAL.] twenty-one and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and forty-fifth. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 
- By the President : 
Cuaries E. Hucues, Secretary of Sinre, 
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STATE DEPARTMENT NOTE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 


[Rejecting the Bolshevist Government’s Request for the Opening of Trade 
Relations.] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 25, 1921. 

The Government of the United States views with deep sympathy and grave 
concern the plight of the people of Russia and desires to aid by every appropriate 
means in promoting proper opportunities through which commerce can be estab- 
lished upon a sound basis. It is manifest to this Government that in existing 
circumstancés there is no assurance for the development of trade, as the supplies 
which Russia might now be able to obtain would be wholly inadequate to meet 
her needs, and no lasting good can result so long as the present causes of 
progressive impoverishment continue to operate. It is only in the productivity 
of Russia that there is any hope for the Russian people, and it is idle to expect 
resumption of trade until the economic bases of production are securely estab- 
lished. Production is conditioned upon the safety of life, the recognition by 
firm guarantees of private property, the sanctity of contract and the rights 
of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated, involving due regard for the 
protection of persons and property and the establishment of conditions essential 
to the maintenance of commerce, this Government will be glad to have con- 
vincing evidence of the consummation of such changes, and until this evidence 
is supplied this Government is unable to perceive that there is any proper basis 
for considering trade relations. HUGHES. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LETTER 


[Attitude Toward the Chinese Consortium Arrangement.] 


March 23, 1921.* 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company, for the American Group, 23 Wall Street, 
, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received the letter of March 10, 1921, in which you 
request that I advise you whether the policy of the Department of State, in 
encouraging American interests in the assistance of China through the operations 
‘of the international Consortium, is in accord with my views and therefore 
receives my approval; and in which you state that the operations of the Con- 
sortium are in no way designed to interfere with the private initiative of our 
nationals or those of any other country, that it does not propose to undertake 
any mercantile, industrial or banking projects, but plans only to help China in 
the establishment of her great public utilities, such as the building of her rail- 
ways, canals, et cetera, thereby assisting in stabilizing China economically and 
financially, and making that field a safer one for the initiative of our citizens 
in private enterprises in commerce, industry, et cetera. 

In reply I am happy to advise you that the principle of this co-operative 
effort for the assistance of China has the approval of this Government, which 
is hopeful that the Consortium constituted for this purpose will be effective in 
assisting the Chinese people in their efforts towards a greater unity and stability, 
and in affording to individual enterprises of all nationalities equality of com- 
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mercial and industrial opportunity and a wider field of activity in the economic 
development of China. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


THE CHINA CONSORTIUM AGREEMENT. 


An Agreement made the fifteenth day of October, 1920, between 

The Hongkong and Shangai Banking Corporation, having its office at 9 
Gracechurch Street. in the City of London, (hereinafter called “the Hongkong 
Bank’) of the first part, 

The Banque De L’Indo Chine, having its office at 15bis Rue Laffitte, Paris, 
(hereinafter called “the French Bank”) of the second part, 

The Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, having its office at Yokohama in Japan, 
(hereinafter called “the Japanese Bank’) of the third part, and 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The National City 
Bank of New York, Chase National Bank, New York, The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago (hereinafter 
called “the American Managers”) acting as to the United Kingdom by Messrs. 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., of 22 Old Broad Street in the City of London and 
as to France by Messrs. Morgan Harjes & Co. of Paris of the fourth part. 

Whereas, the Hongkong Bank, the French Bank, the Japanese Bank and the 
American Managers are acting for the purposes of this Agreement as the 
age es of the British, French, Japanese and American Groups respect- 
ively, ‘ 
And, whereas, the British, French, Japanese and American Groups were 
formed with the object of negotiating and carrying out Chinese loan business, 

And whereas their respective governments have undertaken to give their 
complete support to their respective national groups the parties hereto in all 
operations undertaken pursuant to the agreement hereinafter contained and have 
further undertaken that in the event of competition in the obtaining of any 
specific loan contract the collective support of the diplomatic representatives in 
Peking of the four governments will be assured to the parties hereto for the 
purposes of obtaining such contract, 

And whereas the said national groups are of the opinion that the interests 
of the Chinese people can in existing circumstances best be served by the co- 
operative action of .the various banking groups representing the investment 
interests of their respective countries in procuring for the Chinese Government, 
the capital necessary for a program of economic reconstruction and improved 
communications, 

And whereas with these objects in view the respective national groups are 
repared to participate on equal terms in such undertakings as may be calcu- 
ated to assist China in the establishment of her great public utilities and to 
these ends to welcome the co-operation of Chinese capital— 

Now, it is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows: 

1. Each group reserves to itself the right of increasing or reducing the 
number of its own members but so that any member of a group dropping 
out shall remain bound by the restrictive provisions hereof and any member 
of a group coming in shall become subject to the restrictive provisions hereof 
and so that no group shall (without the consent of the others) be entitled to 
- submit into its group a new member who is not of its nationality and domiciled 
in its market. The admission of any new group shall be determined by the 
parties hereto subject to the approval of their respective governments. : 

2. This Agreement relates to existing and future loan agreements. which 
- involve the issue for subscription by the public of loans to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or to Chinese Government Departments or to Provinces of China or 
to companies or corporations owned or controlled by or on behalf of the 
Chinese Government or any Chinese Provisional Government or to any party 
if the transaction in question is guaranteed by the Chinese Government or 
Chinese Provincial Government but does not relate to agreements for loans 
to be floated in China. Existing agreements relating to industrial undertakings 
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upon which it can be shown that substantial progress has been made may be 
omitted from the scope of this Agreement. 


3.. The existing agreements and any future loan agreements to which 
this Agreement relates and any business arising out of such agreements 
respectively shall be dealt with by the said groups in accordance with the 
provisions of this Agreement. . 

4. This Agreement is made on the principle of complete equality in every 
respect between the parties hereto and each of the parties hereto shall take an 
equal share in all operations and sign all contracts and shall bear an equal share 
of all charges in connection with any business (except stamp duties and any 
charges of and in connection with the realization by the parties hereto in their 
respective markets of their shares in the operations) and the parties hereto 
shall conclude all contracts with equal rights and obligations as between them- 
selves and each party shall have the same rights, privileges, prerogatives, 
advantages, responsibilities and obligations of every sort and kind. Accordingly, 
preliminary advances on account of or in connection with business to which 
this Agreement relates shall be, borne by each of the parties hereto in equal 
shares and each of the parties hereto shall be entitled to participate equally 
in the existing agreements and will offer to the other parties hereto an equal 
participation with itself in any future loan business falling within the scope 
-of this Agreement. Should one or more of the parties hereto decline a partici- 
pation in the existing agreements or any of them or in any such future loan 
business as aforesaid, the party or parties accepting a participation therein shall 
be free to undertake the same but shall issue on its or their markets only. 

5. All contracts shall so far as possible be made so as not to impose joint 
liability om the parties hereto but each of the parties hereto shall severally 
liquidate its own engagements or liabilities. The parties hereto will so far 
as possible come to an understanding with regard to the realization. of the 
operations, but so that such realization in whatever manner this may take place 
shall be for the separate benefit of each of the parties hereto as regards their 
- respective participation therein and so that each of the parties hereto shall be 
entitled to realize its participation in the operations only in its own market, it 
being understood that the issues in the respective markets are to be. made at 
substantial parity. . 


6. Any one or more of the parties hereto who shall have accepted ‘its or 
their participation in any business hereunder shall be entitled by notice in 
writing to call upon the other or others of the parties hereto who propose to 
issue their own respective participations to issue for the account of the party 
or parties giving such notice or notices either all or one-half of the amount 
which may constitute the participation of the party or parties giving such notice 
or notices and the party or parties’so called upon shall issue the said amount or 

-amounts (hereinafter called “the Residuary Participation”) specified in such 
notice or notices upon and subject to the terms and conditions following, viz: 


(1) Such notice or notices must be received by the other or others of 
the parties hereto before the execution of the final agreement for the issue 
of the loan or (in the case of an issue of a part only of the loan) of so 
much thereof as the parties hereto may from time to time agree to issue. 


(2) The party or parties to whom such notice or notices shall have been 
given shall be entitled to decide among themselves and without reference 
to the party or parties giving such notice or notices as to which one or more 
of them shall issue the Residuary Participation but in default of any such 
decision they shall issue the same equally between them. . 

(3) In issuing the Residuary Participation no distinction shall be made 
between the Residuary Participation and the amount or amounts issued on 
its or their own account by the party or parties issuing the Residuary ~ 
Participation which shall in all respects be subject to the conditions of the 
respective Syndicates which may be formed for the purpose of effecting the 
issue. : 

(4) Each of the parties issuing the Residuary Participation shall be 
entitled to decide for itself and without reference to the party or parties 
giving such notice or notices as to what expenses shall be incurred in 
relation to the issue of the total amount issued by such party. 


(5) The party or parties issuing the Residuary Participation shall he 
entitled between them to charge the party or parties giving such notice or’ 
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notices with a commission of not exceeding 1% per cent, on the nominal 
amount of the Residuary Participation and also with a pro-rata share of the 
total expenses which the issuing party or parties may in their sole discretion 
incur in relation to the whole issue and being in the proportion which the 
Residuary Participation bears to the total nominal amount of the issue. 

(6) The party or parties issuing the Residuary Participation shall not 
by virtue of this Agréement incur any responsibility to subscribe for the 
Residuary Participation or to cause the same to be subscribed. . 

(7) Each party issuing the Residuary Participation shall apply all 
subscriptions received by it pro-rata between the Residuary Participation 
issued by it and the amount issued by such party on its own account. 

(8) Each of the parties issuing the Residuary Participation will apply 
for and use its best endeavors to obtain a quotation on its market for the 
total amount issued by it. 


(9) No issue of the Residuary Participation or any part thereof shall 
be made by the party or parties giving such notice or notices unless mutually 
agreed by the parties hereto. 

7. No participation shall be given by any one of the parties hereto outside 
its own market. Any participation given in its own market by any one of the 
parties hereto shall be for its own account only or in the event of the issue 
including any of the Residuary Participation for the accounts pro-rata of the 
issuing Bank and the party or parties giving such notice or notices as afore- 
said and in giving any such participation the party giving the same shall use 
its best endeavors to secure that no part of such participation shall be trans- 
ferred to parties outside the market of the party giving the same. Any other 
participation shall be given only with the consent of all parties hereto and shall 
be borne in equal shares by the parties hereto. 

8. This Agreement shall remain in force for the period of five years from 
the date hereof, provided nevertheless that a majority of the parties hereto 
may by twelve months’ previous notice in writing addressed to the other parties 
hereto terminate this Agreement at any time. 

In witness whereof the duly authorized representatives of the respective 
parties hereto have set their hands the day and year first above written. 

For the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation : 

On behalf of the British Group: C. S. Addis. 

For the Banque de L’Indo Chine 
On behalf of the French Group: Th. de la Chaume. 
For the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. , 

On behalf of the Japanese Group: K. Takeuchi. 

For and on behalf of the American Group: ; } : 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The National City Bank of New 

York, by J. A. Stillman, President; The Guaranty Trust Company of 

New York, by J. R. Swan, Vice-President; Continental and Commercial 

Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, by John Jay Abbott, Vice-President ; 

Chase National Bank, New York City, by A. H. Wiggin, Chairman; Lee 

Higginson & Co. 


STATE. DEPARTMENT NOTE 


[To Germany, Replying to German Foreign Minister’s Informal Memoran- 

dum Regarding Reparation Payments Under the Treaty of Versailles.] 

: March 29, 1921.* 

The American Government is pleased to note in the informal memorandum 
of Dr. Simons the unequivocal expression on the part of the German Govern- 
ment of its desire to afford reparation up to the limit of German ability to pay. 
This Government stands with the Governments of the Allies in holding Germany 
responsible for the war and therefore morally bound to make reparation, so far 
as may be possible. The recognition of this. obligation, implied in the mem- 
orandum of Dr. Simons, seems to the Government of the United States the 
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only sound basis on which can be built a firm and just peace under which the 
various nations of Europe can achieve once more economic independence and 
stability. This Government believes that it recognizes in the memorandum of 
Dr. Simons a sincere desire on the part of the German Government to reopen 
negotiations with the Allies on a new basis and hopes that such negotiations, 
once resumed, may lead to a prompt settlement which will at the same time 
satisfy the just claims of the Allies and permit Germany hopefully to renew 
its productive activities. HUGHES. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Forest Protection Week—1921.] 


Whereas the destruction by forest fires in the United States involves 
an annual loss of approximately $20,000,000 and the devastation of 
approximately 12,500,000 acres of timberland and other natural re- 
sources, -and 

Whereas, the present deplorably large area of non-productive land 
is being greatly increased by 33,000 or more forest res which occur 
each year, and 

Whereas, the menace of a future timber shortage threatens to be- 
come a present economic fact seriously affecting our social and indus- 
trial welfare, and } 

Whereas, a large percentage of the forest fires causing the annual 
waste of natural resources may be prevented by increasing care and 
vigilance on the part of citizens: 

Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, 
do urge upon the governors of the various States to designate and set 
apart the week of May 22-28, 1921, as Forest Protection Week, and 
to request all citizens of their states to plan for that week such educa- 
_tional and instructive exercises as shall bring before the people the 
serious and unhappy effects of the present unnecessary waste by forest 
fires, and the need of their individual and collective efforts in conserv- 
ing the natural resources of America. | 

In witness whereof,\I have hereunto set my-hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. ° . 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 7th day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one 

[SEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America 

the one hundred and forty-fifth. 
; WARREN G. HARDING. 
By the President: 
Cuarces E. Hucues, Secretary of State. 
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SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


[Delivered at a Joint Session of the Two Houses on April 12, 1921.] 


Members of the Congress: 

You have been called in extraordinary session to give your consid- 
eration to national problems far too pressing to be long neglected. 
We face our tasks of legislation and administration amid conditions 
as difficult as our government has ever contemplated. Under our 
political system the people of the United States have charged the new 
Congress and the new Administration with the solution—the read- 
justments, reconstruction, and restoration which must follow in the 
wake of war. 

It may be regretted that we were so illy prepared for war’s after- 
math, so little made ready to return to the ways of peace, but we are 
not to be discouraged. Indeed, we, must be the more firmly resolved 
to undertake our work with high hope, and invite every factor in our 
citizenship to join in the effort to find our normal, onward way again. 
The American people have appraised the situation, and with that toler- 
ance and patience which go with understanding they will give to us the 
influence of deliberate public opinion which ultimately becomes the 
edict of any popular government. They are measuring some of the 
stern necessities, and will join in the give and take which is so essential 
to firm reestablishment. 

First in mind must be the solution of our problems at home, even 
though some phases of them are inseparably linked with our foreign 
relations. -The surest procedure in every government is to put its 
own house in order. I know of no more pressing problem at home 
than to restrict our national expenditures within the limits of our 
national income, and at the same time measurably lift the burdens 
of war taxation from the shoulders of the American people. 

One can not be unmindful that economy is a much-employed cry 
most frequently stressed in preelection appeals, but it is ours to make 
it an outstanding and ever-impelling ‘purpose in both legislation and 
administration. The unrestrained tendency to heedless. expenditure 
and the attending growth of public indebtedness, extending from 
federal authority to that of state and municipality and including the 
smallest political subdivision, constitute the most dangerous phase of 
government today. The nation can not restrain except in its own 
activities, but it can be exemplar in a wholesome reversal. 

The staggering load of war debt must be cared for in orderly funding 
and gradual liquidation. We shall hasten the solution and aid effect- 
ively in lifting the tax burdens if we strike resolutely at expenditure. 
It is far more easily said than done. In the fever of war our expendi- 
tures were so little questioned, the emergency was so impelling, appro- 
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priation was so unimpeded that we little noted millions and counted 
the Treasury inexhaustible. It will strengthen our resolution if we 
ever keep in mind that a continuation of such a course means inevitable 
disaster. 

Our current expenditures are running at the rate of approximately 
five billions a year, and the burden is unbearable. There are two 
agencies to be employed in correction: One is rigid resistance in 
appropriation and the other is the utmost economy in administration. 
Let us have both. I have already charged department heads with this 
necessity. I am sure Congress will agree; and both Congress and the 
Administration may safely count on the support of all right-minded 
citizens, because the burden is theirs. The pressure for expenditure, 
swelling the flow in one locality while draining another, is sure to defeat 
the imposition of just burdens, and the effect of our citizenship pro- 
testing outlay will be wholesome and helpful. I wish it might find 
its reflex in economy and thrift among the people themselves, because 
therein lies quicker recovery and added security for the future. 

The estimates of receipts and expenditures and the statements as to 
the condition of the Treasury which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
prepared to present to’you will indicate what revenues must be provided 
in order to carry on the government’s business and meet its current 
requirements and fixed-debt charges. - Unless there are striking cuts 
in the important fields of expenditure, receipts from internal taxes 
can not safely be permitted to fall below $4,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
years 1922 and 1923. This would mean total internal tax collections of 
about one billion less than in 1920 and one-half billion less than in 1921. 

The most substantial relief from the tax burden must come for the 
present from the readjustment of internal taxes, and the revision or 
repeal of those taxes which have become unproductive and are so 
artificial and burdensome as to defeat their dwn purpose. A prompt 
and thoroughgoing revision of the internal tax laws, made with due 
regard to the protection of the révenues, is, in my judgment, a requisite 
to the revival of business activity in this country. It is earnestly 
hoped, therefore, that the Congress will be able to enact without delay 
a revision of the revenue laws and such emergency tariff measures as 
are necessary to protect American trade and industry. 

It is of less concern whether internal taxation or tariff revision 
shall come first than has been popularly imagined, because we must 
do both, but the practical course for earliest accomplishment will readily 
suggest itself to the Congress. We are committed to the repeal of the 
excess-profits tax and the abolition of inequities and unjustifiable ex- 
asperations in the present system. The country does not expect and 
will not approve a shifting of burdens. It is more interested in wiping 
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out the necessity for imposing them and eliminating confusion and cost 
in the collection. 

The urgency for an instant tariff enactment, emergency in character 
and understood by our people that it is for the emergency only, can 
not be too much emphasized. I believe in the protection of American 
industry, and it is our purpose to prosper America first. The privi- 
leges of the American market to the foreign producer are offered too 
cheaply today, and the effect on much of our own productivity is the 
destruction of our self-reliance, which is the foundation of the inde- 
pendence and good fortune of our people. Moreover, imports should 
pay their fair share of our cost of government. 

One who values American prosperity and maintained American 
standards of wage and living can have no sympathy with the proposal 
that easy entry and the flood of imports will cheapen our cost of living. 
It is more likely to destroy our capacity to buy. Today American agri- 
culture is menaced, and its products are down to prewar normals, yet 
we are endangering our fundamental industry through the high cost 
of transportation from farm to market and through the influx of 
foreign farm products, because we offer, essentially unprotected, the 
best market in the world. It would be better to err in protecting our 
basic food industry than paralyze our farm activities in the world 
struggle for restored exchanges. 

The maturer revision of our tariff laws should be based on the 
policy of protection, resisting that selfishness which turns to greed, 
but ever concerned with that productivity at home which is the source 
of all abiding good fortune. It is agreed that we can not sell unless 
we buy, but ability to sell is based on home development and the foster- 
ing of home markets. There is little sentiment in the trade of the 
world... Trade can and ought to be honorable, but it knows no sym- 
pathy. While the delegates of the nations at war were debating peace 
terms at Paris, and while we later debated our part in completing the 
peace, commercial agents of other nations were opening their lines and 
establishing their outposts, with a forward look to the morrow’s 
trade. It was wholly proper, and has been advantageous to them. 
Tardy as we are, it will be safer to hold our own markets secure, and 
‘build thereon for our trade with the world. 

A very important matter is the establishment of the Government’s 
business on a business basis. There was toleration of the easy-going, | 
unsystematic method of handling our fiscal affairs, when indirect tax- 
ation held the public unmindful of the Federal burden. But there 
_is knowledge of the high cost of government today, and high cost of - 
living is inseparably linked with high cost of government. There can 
be no complete correction of the high living cost until government’s 
cost is notably reduced. Let me most heartily commend the enactment 
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of legislation providing for the national budget system. Congress has 
already recorded its belief in the budget. It will be a very great satis- 
faction to know of its early enactment, so that it may be employed in 
establishing the economies.and business methods so essential to the 
minimum of expenditure. 

I have said to the people we meant to have less of Government in 
business as well as more business in Government. It is well to have 
it understood that business has a right to pursue its normal, legitimate, 
and righteous way unimpeded, and it ought have no call to meet gov- 
ernment competition where all risk is borne by the public Treasury. 
There is no challenge to honest and lawful business success. But gov- 
ernment approval of fortunate, untrammeled business does not mean 
toleration of restraint of trade or of maintained prices by unnatural 
methods. It is well to have legitimate business understand that a just 
government, mindful of the interests of all the people, has a right to 
expect: the co-operation ofthat legitimate business in stamping out 
the practices which add to unrest and inspire restrictive legislation. 
Anxious as we are to restore the onward flow of business, it is fair to 

combine assurance and warning in one utterance. 

' One condition in the business world may well receive your inquiry. 
Deflation has-been in progress but has failed to reach the mark where 
it can be proclaimed to the great mass of consumers. Reduced cost 
of basic production has been recorded, but high cost of living has not 
yielded in like proportion. For example, the prices on grains and live 
stock have been deflated, but the cost of bread and meats is not ade- 
quately reflected therein. It is to be expected that non-perishable 
‘staples will be slow in yielding to lower prices, but the maintained retail 
costs in perishable foods can not be justified. 

I have asked the Federal Trade Commission for a report of its ob- 
servations, and it attributes, in the main, the failure to adjust con- 
' sumers’ cost to basic production costs to the exchange of information 
by “‘open-price associations,” which operate, evidently, within the law, 
to the very great advantage of their members and equal disadvantage 
to the consuming public. Without the spirit of hostility or haste in 
accusation of profiteering, some suitable inquiry by Congress might 
speed the price readjustment to normal relationship, with helpfulness 
_to both producer and consumer. A measuring rod of fair prices will 
satisfy the country and give usa business revival to end all depression 
and unemployment. 

The great interest of both the producer and casino all 
our industrial and commercial life, from agriculture to finance—in 
the problems of transportation will find its reflex in your concern to 
aid reestablishment, to restore efficiency, and bring transportation cost 
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into a helpful relationship rather than continue it as a hindrance. to 
resumed activities. 

It is little to be wondered that ill-considered legislation, the war strain, 
Government operation in heedlessness of cost, and the conflicting pro- 
grams, or the lack of them, for restoration have brought about a most 
difficult situation, made doubly difficult by the low tide of business. 
All are so intimately related that no improvement will be permanent ‘ 
until the railways are operated efficiently at a cost within that which 
the traffic can bear. 

If we can have it understood that Congress has no sanction. for 
government ownership, that Congress does not levy taxes upon the 
people to cover deficits in a service which should be self-sustaining, 
there will be an avowed foundation on which to rebuild. 

Freight-carrying charges have mounted higher and higher until com- 
merce is halted and production discouraged. Railway rates and costs 
of operation must be reduced. 

Congress may well investigate and let the public understand wherein 
our system and the federal regulations are lacking in helpfulness or 
hindering in restrictions. The remaining obstacles which are the 
heritance of capitalistic exploitation must be removed, and labor must 
join management in understanding that the public which pays is the 
public to be served, and simple justice is the right and will continue to 
be the right of all the people. 

Transportation over the highways is little less important, but Ais 
problems relate to construction and development, and deserve your 
most earnest attention, because we are laying a foundation for a long 
time to come, and the creation is very difficult to visualize in its great 
possibilities. The highways are not only feeders to the railroads and 
afford relief from their local burdens, they are actually lines of motor 
traffic in interstate commerce. T hey are the smaller arteries of -the 
larger portion of our commerce, and the motor car has become an in- 
dispensable instrument in our political, social, and industrial life. There 

is begun a new era in highway construction, the outlay for which runs 
far into hundreds of millions of dollars. Bond issues by road dis- 
tricts, counties, and States mount to enormous figures, and the country 
is facing such an outlay that it is vital that every effort shall be directed 
- against wasted effort and unjustifiable expenditure. The federal gov- 
ernment can place no inhibition on the expenditure in the several 
States; but, since Congress has embarked upon a policy of assisting 
the states in highway improvement, wisely, I believe, it can assert 
a wholly becoming influence in shaping policy. - 
"With the principle of federal participation ncoentanhy: established, 
probably never to be abandoned, it is important to exert federal influ- 
» ence in developing comprehensive plans looking to the promotion of 
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commerce, and apply our expenditures in the surest way to guarantee 
a public return for money expended. 

Large federal outlay demands a federal voice in the program of 
expenditure. Congress can not justify a mere gift from the federal 
purse to the several states, to be prorated among counties for road 
betterment. Such a course will invite abuses which it were better to 
guard against in the beginning. 

The laws governing federal aid should be aniended and strengthened. 
The federal agency of administration should be elevated to the im- 
portance and vested with authority comparable to the work before it. 
And Congress ought to prescribe conditions to federal appropriations 
which will necessitate a consistent program of uniformity which will 
justify the federal outlay. 

I know of nothing more shocking than the millions of public funds 
wasted in improving highways, wasted because there is no policy of 
maintenance. The neglect is not universal, but it is very near it. 
There is nothing the Congress can do more effectively to end this 
shocking waste than condition all federal aid on provisions for mainte- 
nance. Highways,-no matter how generous the outlay for construction, 
can not be maintained without patrol and constant repair. Such 
conditions insisted upon in the grant of federal aid will safeguard the 
public which pays and guard the federal government against political 
abuses, which tend to defeat the very purposes for which we authorize 
federal expenditure. 

Linked with rail and highway is the problem of water transportation 
_ —inland, coastwise, and transoceanic. It is not possible, on this occa- 
sion, to suggest to Congress the additional legislation needful to meet the 
aspirations of our people for a merchant marine. In the emergency 
of war we have constructed a tonnage equaling our largest expecta- 
tions. Its war cost must be discounted to the actual values of peace, 
and the large difference charged to the war emergency, and the pressing 
task is to turn our assets in tonnage to an agency of commerce. 

It is not necessary to say it to Congress, but I have thought this to be 

a befitting occasion to give notice that the United States means to 
establish and maintain a great merchant marine. 

Our differences of opinion as to a policy of upbuilding have been 
removed by the outstanding fact of our having builded. If the in- 
telligent and efficient administration under the existing laws makes 
established service impossible, the Executive will promptly report to 
you. Manifestly if our laws governing American activities on the seas 
are such as to give advantage to those who compete with us for the 
carrying of our own cargoes and those which should naturally come in 
American bottoms through trade exchanges, then the spirit of American 
fair play will assert itself to give American carriers their equality of 
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opportunity. This republic can never realize its righteous aspirations 
im commerce, can never be worthy the traditions of the early days of 
the expanding republic until the millions of tons of shipping which we 
now possess are coordinated with our inland transportation and our 
shipping has government encouragement, not government operation, in 
carrying our cargoes under our flag, over regularly operated routes, to 
every market in the world agreeable to American exchanges. It will 
strengthen American genius and management to have it understood 
that ours is an abiding determination, because carrying is second only 
to production in establishing and maintaining the flow of commerce 
to which we rightfully aspire. 

It is proper to invite your attention to the importance of the question 
of radio communication and cables. To meet strategic, commercial, 
and political needs, active encouragement should be given to the exten- 
sion of American-owned and operated cable and radio services. Be- 
tween the United States and its possessions there should be ample 
communication facilities providing direct services at reasonable rates. 
Between the United States and other countries not only should there 
be adequate facilities, but these should be, so far as practicable, direct 
and free from foreign intermediation. Friendly cooperation should 
be extended to international efforts aimed at encouraging improvement 
of international communication facilities and designed to further the 
exchange of messages. Private monopolies tending to prevent the 
development of needed facilities should be prohibited. Government- 
owned facilities; wherever possible without unduly interfering with 
private enterprise or government needs, should be made available for 
general uses. Particularly desirable is the provision of ample cable 
_and radio services at reasonable rates for the transmission of press 
matter, so that the American reader may receive a wide range of news, 
and the foreign reader receive full accounts of American activities. 
The daily press of all countries may well be put in position to contribute 
to international understandings by the publication of interesting foreign 
news. 

Practical experience demonstrates ‘the need for effective regulation 
of both domestic and international radio operation if this newer means 
of intercommunication is to be fully utilized. Especially needful is 
the provision of ample radio facilities for those services where radio 
only can be used, such as communication with ships at sea, with air- 
craft, and with out-of-the-way places. International communication 
by cable and radio requires co-operation between the powers concerned. 
Whatever the degree of control deemed advisable within the United 
States, government licensing. of cable landings and of radio stations 
transmitting and receiving international traffic seems necessary for the 
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protection of American interests and for the security of satisfactory 
reciprocal privileges. 

Aviation is inseparable from either the army or the navy, and the 
Government must, in the interests of national defense, encourage its 
development for military and civil purposes. The encouragement of 
the civil development of aeronautics is especially desirable as relieving 
the government largely of the expense of development, and of mainte- 
nance of an industry, now- almost entirely borne by the government 
through appropriations for the military, naval, and postal air services. 
The Air Mail Service is an important initial step in the direction of 
commercial aviation. 

It has become a pressing duty of the federal government-to provide 
for the regulation of air navigation; otherwise independent and con- 
flicting legislation will be enacted by the various states which will 
hamper the development of aviation. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, in a special report on this subject, has recom- 
mended the establishment of a Bureau of Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the federal regulation of air navigation, which 
recommendation ought to have legislative approval. 

I recommend*the enactment of legislation establishing a Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Navy Department to centralize the control of naval 
activities in aeronautics, and removing the restrictions on the personnel 
detailed to aviation in the navy. 

The army air service should be continued as a coordinate combatant 
of the army, and its existing organization utilized in cooperation with 
other agencies of the government in the establishment of national trans- 
continental airways, and in cooperation with the states in the estab~ 
lishment of local airdromes and landing fields. 

The American people expect Congress unfailingly to voice the grati- 
tude of the republic in a generous and practical way to its defenders 
in the World War, who need the supporting arm of the Government. 
Our very immediate concern is for the crippled soldiers and those 
deeply needing the helping hand of Government. Conscious of the 
generous intent of Congress, and the public concern for the crippled 
and dependent, I invited the services of a volunteer committee to in- 
quire into the administration of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Training and other agencies of gov- - 
ernment in caring for the ex-soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World 
War. This committee promptly reported the chief difficulty to be the 
imperfect organization of government effort, the same lack of co- 
ordination which hinders Government efficiency in many undertakings, 
less noticed because the need for prompt service is less appealing. 

This committee has recommended, and.I convey the recommendations 
to you with cordial approval, that. all Government agencies looking to: 
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the welfare of the ex-service men should be placed under one directing 
head, so that the welfare of these disabled saviors of our civilization and 
freedom may have the most efficient direction. It may be well to 
make such an official the Director General of Service to War V eterans, 
and place under his direction all hospitalization, vocational training, 
war insurance, rehabilitation, and all pensions. 

The immédiate extension and utilization of the government’s hospital 
facilities in Army and Navy will bring relief to the acute conditions 
most complained of, and the hospital building program may be worked 
out to meet the needs likely to be urgent at the time of possible com- 
pletion. 

The whole program requires the most thoughtful attention of Con- 
gress, for we are embarking on the performance of a sacred obligation 
which involves the expenditure of billions in the half century before 
us. Congress must perfect the policy of generous gratitude, and con- 
scientious administration must stamp out abuses in the very beginning. 
We must strengthen rather than weaken the moral fiber of the bene- 
ficiaries, and humanize all efforts so that rehabilitation shall be attended 
by respiritualization. 

During the recent political canvass the proposal was made that a 
department of public welfare should be created. It was indorsed and 
commended so: strongly that I venture to call it to your attention and 
to suggest favorable legislative consideration. 

Government’s obligation affirmatively to encourage development of 
the highest and most efficient type of citizenship is modernly accepted, 
almost universally. Government rests upon the body of citizenship ;. 
it can not maintain itself on a level that keeps it out of touch and under- 
standing with the community it serves. Enlightened governments 
everywhere recognize this and are giving their. recognition effect in 
policies and programs. Certainly no government is more desirous than 
our own to reflect the human attitude, the purpose of making better 
citizens—physically, intellectually, spiritually. To this end I am con- 
vinced that such a department in the government would be of real 
value. It could be made to crystallize much of rather vague generaliza- 
tion about social justice into solid accomplishment. Events of recent 
years have profoundly impressed thinking people with the need to 
recognize new social forces and evolutions, to equip our citizens for 
dealing rightly with problems of life and social order. 

In the realms of education, public health, sanitation, conditions of 
workers in industry, child welfare, proper amusement and recreation, 
the elimination of social vice, and many other subjects, the government 
has already undertaken a considerable range of activities. I assume 
the maternity bill, already strongly approved, will be enacted promptly, 
oie adding to our manifestation of human interest. But these under- 
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takings have been scattered through many departments and bureaus 
without coordination and with much overlapping of functions which 
fritters energies and magnifies the cost. Many subjects of the greatest 
importance are handled by bureaus within government departments 
which logically have no apparent relation to them. Other subjects 
which might well have the earnest consideration of federal authority 
have been neglected or inadequately provided for. To bring these 
various activities together in a single department, where the whole field 
could be surveyed, and where their interrelationships could be properly 
appraised, would make for increased effectiveness, economy, and intelli- 
gence of direction. In creating such a department it should be made 
plain that there is no purpose to invade fields which the states have 
occupied. In respect of education, for example, control and adminis- 
tration have rested with the states, yet the federal government has al- 
ways aided them. National appropriations in aid of educational pur- 
poses the last fiscal year were no less than $65,000,000. There need be 
no fear of undue centralization or of creating a federal bureaucracy to 
dominate affairs better to be left in state control. We must, of course, 
avoid overlapping the activities by the several states, and we must ever 
resist the growing demand on the federal Treasury for the performance 
of service for which the state is.obligated to its citizenship. 

Somewhat related to the foregoing human problems is the race 
question. Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from 

‘the banners of a free and orderly, representative democracy. We face 
the fact that many millions of people of African descent are numbered 
among our population, and that in a number of states they. constitute 
a very large proportion of the total population. It is unnecessary to 
recount the difficulties incident to this condition, nor to emphasize the 
fact that it is a condition which can not be removed. There has been 
suggestion, however, that some of its difficulties might be ameliorated 
by a humane and enlightened consideration of it, a study of its many 
aspects, and an effort to formulate, if not a policy, at least a national 
attitude of mind calculated to bring about the most satisfactory possible 
adjustment of relations between the races, and of each race to the na- 
tional life. One proposal is the creation of a commission embracing 
representatives of both races, to study and report on the entire subject. 
The proposal has real merit. I am convinced that in mutual tolerance, 
understanding, charity, recognition of the interdependence of the races, 
and the maintenance of the rights of citizenship lies the road to right- 
eous adjustment. 

It is needless to call your attention to the unfinished business inherited 
from the preceding Congress. The appropriation bills for army and 
navy will have your early consideration. 

Neither branch of the government can be unmindful of the call for 
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reduced expenditure for these departments of our national defense. 
The government is in accord with the wish to eliminate the burdens of 
heavy armament. The United States ever will be in harmony with such 
a movement toward the higher attainments of peace. But we shall not 
entirely discard our agencies for defense until there is removed the 
need to defend. We are ready to cooperate with other nations to 
approximate disarmament, but merest prudence forbids that we disarm 
alone. 

. The naval program which had its beginning in what seemed the 
highest assurances of peace can carry no threat after the latest proof of 
our national unselfishness. The reasonable limitation of personnel may 
be combined with economies of administration to lift the burdens of 
excessive outlay. The War Department is reducing the personnel of 
the Army from the maximum provided by law in June, 1920, to the 
minimum directed by Congress in a subsequent enactment. When 
further reduction is compatible with national security, it may well have 
the sanction of Congress, so that a system of voluntary military training 
may offer to our young manhood the advantages of physical develop- 
ment, discipline, and commitment to service, and constitute the Army 
reserve in return for the training. 

Nearly two and a half years ago the World War came to an end, 
and yet we find ourselves today in the technical state of war, though 
-actually at peace, while Europe is at technical peace, far from tran- 
quillity and little progressed toward the hoped-for restoration. It ill 
becomes us to express impatience that the European belligerents are 
not yet in full agreement, when we ourselves have been unable to bring 
constituted authority into accord in our own relations to the formally 
proclaimed peace. Little avails in reciting the causes-of delay in Europe 
or our own, failure to agree. But there is no longer excuse for uncer- 
tainties respecting some phases of our foreign relationship. In the 
existing League of Nations, world-governing with its superpowers, this 
republic will have no part. There can be no misinterpretation, and 
there will be no betrayal of the deliberate expression of the American 
- people in the recent election ; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, 
it is only fair to say to the world in general, and to our associates in 
war in particular, that the League covenant can have no sanction by us. 

The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve peace, and 
promote civilization our people most cordially applauded. We yearned 
for this new inStrument of justice, but we can have no part in a com- 
mittal to an agency of force in unknown contingencies; we can recog- 
nize no super-authority. 

Manifestly the highest purpose of the Teeaene of Nations was .de- 
feated in linking it with the treaty of peace and making it the enforcing 
agency of the victors of the war. International association for perma- 
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nent peace must be conceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, 
unassociated with the passions of yesterday, and not so constituted as to 
attempt the dual functions of a political instrument of the conquerors 
and of an agency of peace. There can be no prosperity for the funda- 
mental purposes sought to be achieved by any such association so long 
as it is an organ of any particular treaty, or committed to the attain- 
ment of the special aims of any nation or group of nations. 

The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, was an asso- 
ciation of nations, based upon the application of justice and right, 
binding us in conference and cooperation for the prevention of war and 
pointing the way to a higher civilization and international fraternity in 
which all the world might share. In rejecting the League covenant and 
uttering that rejection to our own people, and to the world, we make no 
surrender of our hope and aim for an.association to promote peace in 

- which we would most heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace 
and dedicated to peace, and will relinquish no effort to bring the na- 
tions of the world into such fellowship, not in the surrender of national 
sovereignty but rejoicing in a nobler exercise of it in the advancement 
of human activities, amid the compensations of peaceful achievement. 

In the national referendum to which I-have adverted we pledged 
our efforts toward such association, and the pledge will be faithfully 
kept. In the plight of policy and performance, we told the American 
people we meant to seek an early establishment of peace. The United 
States alone among the Allied and associated powers continues in a 
technical state of war against the Central Powers of Europe. This 
anomalous condition ought not to be permitted to continue. To estab- 
lish the state of technical peace without further delay, I should approve 
a declaratory resolution by Congress to that effect, with the qualifica- 
tions essential to protect all our rights. Such action would be the 
simplest keeping of faith with ourselves, and could in no sense be 
construed as a desertion of those with whom we shared our sacrifices in 
war, for these Powers are already at peace. Such a resolution should 
undertake to do no more than thus to declare the state of peace, which 
all America craves. It must add no difficulty in effecting, with just 
reparations, the restoration for which all Europe yearns, and upon 
which the world’s recovery must be founded. Neither former enemy 
nor ally can mistake America’s position, because our attitude as to re- 
sponsibility for the war and the necessity for just es already 
has had formal and very earnest expression. 

It would be unwise to undertake to make a statement of future policy 
with respect to European affairs in such a declaration of a state of 
peace. In correcting the failure of the Executive, in negotiating the 
most important treaty in the history of the Nation, to recognize the 
constitutional powers of the Senate we would go to the other extreme, 
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equally objectionable, if Congress or the Senate should assume the func- 
tion of the executive. Our highest duty is the preservation of the con- 
stituted powers of each, and the promotion of the spirit of cooperation 
so essential to our common welfare. 

It would be idle to declare for separate treaties of peace with the 
Central Powers on the assumption that these alone would be adequate, 
because the situation is so involved that our peace engagements can 
not ignore the Old World relationship and the settlements already 
effected, nor is it desirable to do so in preserving our own rights and 
contracting our future relationships. The wiser course would seem to 
be the acceptance of the confirmation of our rights and interests as 
already provided and to engage under the existing treaty, assuming of 
course, that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by such explicit 
reservations and modifications as will secure our absolute freedom from 
inadvisable commitments and safeguard all our essential interests. 

Neither Congress nor the people needs my assurance that a request 
to negotiate needed treaties of peace would be as superfluous and un- 
necessary as it is technically ineffective, and I know in my own heart 
there is none who would wish to embarrass the Executive in the per- 
formance of his duty when we are all so eager to turn disappointment 
and delay into gratifying accomplishment. i 

Problems relating to our foreign relations bear upon the present and 
the future, and are of such a nature that the all important future must 
be deliberately considered, with greater concern than mere immediate 
relief from unhappy conditions. We have witnessed, yea, we have 
participated in the supremely tragic episode of war, but our deeper 
concern is in the continuing life of nations and the development of 
civilization. We must not allow our vision to be impaired by the con- — 
flict among ourselves. The weariness at home and the disappointment 
to the world have been compensated in the proof that this republic will 
surrender none of the heritage of nationality, but our rights in interna- 
‘tional relationship have to be asserted; they require establishment in 
compacts of amity ; our part in readjustment and restoration can not be 
ignored, and must be defined. 

With the supergoverning league definitely rejected and with the 
world so informed, and with the status of peace proclaimed-at home, 
we may proceed to negotiate the covenanted relationship so essential 
to the recognition of all the rights everywhere of our own nation and 
play our full part in joining the peoples of the world in the pursuits 
of peace once more. Our obligations in effecting European tranquillity, 
because of war’s involvements, are not less impelling than our part in 
the war itself. This restoration must be wrought before the human 
procession can go onward again. We can be helpful because we are 
moved by no hatreds and harbor no fears. Helpfulness does not mean 
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entanglement, and participation in economic adjustments does not mean 
sponsorship for treaty commitments which do not concern us, and in 
which we will have no part. 

In an all-impelling wish to do the most and best for our own republic 
and maintain its high place among nations and at the same time make 
the fullest offering of justice to them, I shall invite in the most practical 
way the advice of the Senate, after acquainting it with all the condi- 
tions to be met and obligations to be discharged, along with our own 
rights to be safeguarded. Prudence in making the program and con- 
fident cooperation in making it effective can not lead us far astray. 
We can render no effective service to humanity until we prove anew 
our own capacity for cooperation in the coordination of powers con- 
templated in the Constitution, and no covenants which ignore our asso- 
ciations in the war can be made for the future. More, no helpful 
society of nations can be founded on justice-and committed to peace 
until the covenants reestablishing peace are sealed by the nations which 
were at war. To such accomplishment—to the complete reestablish- 
ment of peace and its contracted relationships, to the realization of our 
aspirations for nations associated for world helpfulness without world 
government, for world stability on which humanity’s hope are founded, 
we shall address ourselves, fully mindful of the high privilege and the 
paramount duty of the United States in this critical period of the world. 


NOTES OF STATE DEPARTMENT TO JAPAN my 


[Disposition of Island of Yap.] 


November 9, 1920.* 
* During the recent sessions of the Communications Conference some question 
has arisen in regard to the disposition of the Island of Yap by the Supreme 
Council. It has been contended that this island was included in the islands north 
of the equator, which were offered by action of the Supreme Council of May 
-7, 1919, under mandate to Japan. It was the clear understanding of this Govern- 
ment that for reasons vitally affecting international communications, ‘the’ 
Supreme Council, at the previous request of President Wilson, reserved. for 
future consideration the final disposition of the Island of Yap in the hope that 
some agreement might be reached by the Allied and associated governments to 
place the island under international control and thus render it available as an 
international cable station. For this reason it is the understanding of the 
Government that the Island of Yap was not included in the action of the 
Supreme Council on May 7, 1919. GOLBY, 


December 6, 1920.* 
There would appear to be no difference of opinion with regard to the reserva- 
tions made by President Wilson and Mr. Lansing with respect to the Island of 
' Yap during various discussions of the Supreme Council and the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at the Peace Conference. For clearer understanding of the 
*Made public April 18, 1921. 
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issue as to whether, on the part of the United States, it was agreed that all 
the ex-German islands in the Pacific north of the equator should be allotted to 
Japan, your attention is drawn to the following facts: 

On April twenty-first, at the meeting of President Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, President Wilson, in reporting his conversation of 
that morning with Baron Makino and Count Chinda, stated among other things 
that he had reminded the Japanese delegates that it had been understood that 
Japan was to have the mandate for the islands in the north Pacific, although 
he had made a reserve in the case of the Island of Yap, which he considered 
should be international. 

At the meeting of Foreign Ministers held on April thirtieth, 1919, at three 
p. m., in a discussion relating to cables, Mr. Lansing stated that there was a 
relevant question which he would like on future occasion to discuss, namely, 
whether in the interests of cable communications it would not be desirable that 
the Island of Yap be internationalized by an international commission in control 
of cable lines, and that he merely raised the question, although not on the 
agenda, in order to give warning that the question was in his mind and that he 
would propose it for discussion at a later time. He suggested that it was not 
necessary to maintain that all the islands should have the same status but that 
the Island of Yap should be held to constitute a special. case. Baron Makino 
took the position that the status of the Island of Yap should be decided before 
the question of cables, Mr. Balfour replying that while the status of the island 
was a matter of great importance he did not think that the question of cables 
could be deferred, as it must be settled in time for the treaty with Germany; 
Germany could be required to give up all title to the island, and its status there- 
_after could be discussed among the Allies. 

At a meeting on May first, held in Mr. Pichon’s room, President Wilson 
stated that as the cable lines across the Pacific passed through the Island of 
Yap, which thus became a general distributing center for the lines of communi- 
cation for the north Pacific, Yap should not pass into the hands of one Power. 
In the.meeting of May sixth, in the discussion regarding the allotment of 
mandates in the Pacific, Mr. Lloyd George expressed his understanding that the 
Japanese should receive a mandate for certain islands north of the equator. Ac- 
cording to the record, President Wilson consented in principle to this, with an- 
explanatory statement that with respect to mandates the policy of the “open 
door” would have to be applied, and that there must be equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other members of the League. The Island of Yap, 
having been previously cited as a special case for particular future consideration, 
was not intended to be included among the “certain islands” designated as avail- 
able to Japan under mandate. This seems obvious as Yap appears to have been 
the only island north of the equator in regard to the disposition of which there 
had existed any difference of opinion. There is no indication in the minutes of 
any* further discussion with regard to this island. There is attached, as an 
appendix to the minutes of the meeting of May seventh, four fifteen p. m., a 
memorandum which obviously purported to be a codification of the agreement 
reached in the meeting of May sixth with reference to the north Pacific islands. 
Upon this we understand is based the assertion that Yap was assigned under 
mandate to Japan. Even this, however, does not expressly include all the 
islands in this particular category, although the qualifying word “certain” is 
omitted. According to the minutes of this meeting there was no discussion 
whatever on May seventh in respect to mandates. The minutes quoted the 
memorandum with the statement, merely, that “the following decisions were 
reached.” The erroneous publication of such a decision of which this Govern- 
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ment was not aware would not validate it. The President recollects no proposal 
offered in this meeting to change the decision of May sixth and is certain he 
agreed to no variance of the original proposition. He understood it was gen- 
erally agreed that the Island of Yap had been previously excluded and reserved 
for future determination in connection with the consideration of cable com- 
munications. In view of the President’s reiterated objections to the inclusion of 
Yap in the mandate territories to be assigned to Japan, it is rather striking 
that the minutes of May seventh do not include any discussion whatever re- 
garding Yap, which would have been most natural had the President been pre- 
vailed upon to recede from his previous firm position. It is most logical that 
the withdrawal of the previously recorded objections would have been noted 
or at least that the decision would have been drafted in more specific language. 
It would seem clear that the President acted on the assumption that the Island 
of Yap was not intended to: be included in the decisions of May sixth and 
seventh, 

It should also be noted that President Wilson, on August nineteen, 1919, 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations made the following state- 
ment when questioned concerning the status of the Island of Yap: 

It is one of the bases and centers of cable and radio communication on the 
Pacific, and I made the point that the disposition, or rather the control, of 
that island should be reserved for the general conference which is to be held 
in regard to the ownership and operation of the cables. That. subject is 
mentioned and disposed of in this Treaty and that general cable conference 


is to be held. 
‘This statement evidences the understanding of the President, and it is 


interesting that though wide publicity was given to the President’s declaration 
at the time no comments were received by this Government from any nation 
indicating a contrary opinion. Furthermore, attention is called to the fact that 
the draft mandate covering the ex-German islands north of the equator, sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the Heads of Delegations on December twenty-four, 
1919, contemplates that there may be a question as to what islands north of the 
equator should be allocated under mandate to Japan. Article Three reads as 
follows: “If any dispute should arise as to whether any particular island is or 
is not covered by the above mandate, the matter shall be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations whose decisions shall be final.’ The draft was not 
accepted, primarily on account of objections raised by the Japanese, which, 
however, did not relate to this particular provision. The point is cited merely 
as indicating an understanding that definite agreement had not yet been reached 
as to the final disposition of all the islands north of the equator. 

It might also be observed that, assuming for the sake of argument the con- 
ditional allocation to Japan, the terms of the mandate have not been accepted 
by Japan or even as yet approved by the principal interested Powers or the 
League of Nations. In such case it would appear that until the island is accepted 
under mandate upon terms approved by the Powers concerned the status of 
temporary occupation must exist, which, in the circumstances, does not signify 
a vested interest in the island, and which admits of present determination of the 
conditions or terms of authority, control and administration. 

I am directed by the President to inform you that the Government of the 
United States cannot agree that the Island of Yap was.included in the decision 
of May seventh or in any other agreement of the Supreme Council. And in 

addition that as the Island of Yap must form an indispensable part of the inter- 
national communications it is essential that its free and unhampered use. for 
such purposes should not be limited or controlled by any one Power. Even on 
the assumption that the Island of Yap should be included. among the islands 
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held under mandate by Japan, it is not conceivable that other Powers should not 
have free and unhampered access to, and use of, the island for the landing and 
operation of cables. This is a right which the United States would be disposed 
to grant upon any of its unfortified islands which may be essential for such 
purposes. 

The Government of the United States expresses the hope that the above 
statements of fact will convince the Japanese Government of the correctness of 
the position of the United States with respect to the mandate over the Island 
of Yap and also that the Japanese Government will concur in the view of the 
United States that even if Yap should be assigned under mandate to Japan all 
other Powers should have free and unhampered access to the island for the 
landing and operation of cables. DAVIS, Acting. 


April 2, 1921.* 

The Government of the United States finds itself unable to agree with the 
contention of the Japanese Government that in order to maintain the position 
of the Government of the United States with respect to the Island of Yap, 
it is necessary for this Government “to prove not merely the fact that the 
particular line of views was stated at the meetings” of the Supreme Council, but 
also that the Supreme Council “decided in favor of those views.” If it is meant 
that the United: States could be bound without its consent by the action of the 
Supreme Council, the contention is deemed by this Government to be inad- 
missible, and on the other hand the. United States has never assented to the 
mandate purporting to embrace the Island of Yap. 

In view of the frequent references in the note of the Japanese Government 
to what is termed the decision of the Supreme Council, this Government deems 
it appropriate to state the fundamental basis of its representations and the 
principles which in its view are determinative. It will not be questioned that 
the right to dispose of the overseas possessions of Germany was acquired only 
through the victory of the Allied and Associated Powers, and it is also believed 
that there is no disposition on the part of the Japanese Government to deny the 
participation of the United States in that victory. It would seem to follow 
necessarily that the right accruing to the Allied and Associated Powers through 
the common victory is shared by the United States and that there could be no - 
valid or effective disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany, now under 
consideration, without the assent of the United States. This Government must 
therefore point out that as the United States has never vested either the Supreme 
Council or the League of Nations with any authority to bind the United States 
or to act on its behalf, there has been no opportunity for any decision which 
could be deemed to affect the rights of the United States. It may also he 
observed that the right accruing to the United States through the victory in 
which it has participated could not be regarded as in any way ceded or sur- 
rendered to Japan, or to other nations, except by treaty, and that no such treaty 
has been made. 

The fact that the United States has not ratified the Treaty of Versailles 

‘cannot detract from rights which the United States had already acquired, and 
it is hardly necessary to suggest that a treaty to which the United States is not 
a party could not affect these rights. But it should be noted that the Treaty 
of Versailles did not purport to secure to Japan or to any other nations any 
right in the overseas possessions of Germany save as an equal right therein 
should be secured to the United States. On the contrary, Article 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles provides: “Germany, renounces in favour of the Principal 


*Made public April 18, 1921. 
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Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her overseas 
possessions.” It will not be questioned that one of the “Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers” in whose favor Germany renounces her rights and titles 
is the United States. Thus, not only could the position of the Government of 
japan derive no strength from the Treaty of. Versailles or from any discussions 
preliminary thereto, but the terms of that treaty confirm the position of the 
Government of the United States. 

Further, the draft Convention relating to the Mandate for the German con- 
cessions in ‘the Pacific Ocean, north of the Equator, which was subsequently 
proposed, proceeded in the same view, purporting on behalf of the United 
States as one of the grantors to confer the mandate upon Japan, thus recog- 
nizing the right and interest of the United States and the fact that the proposed 
action could not be effective without the agreement of the United States as one 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

As the United States did not enter into this convention, or into any treaty 
-relating to the subject, this Government is unable to understand upon what 
grounds it was thereafter attempted to confer the mandate without the agree- 
ment of the United States. It is manifest that the League of Nations was with- 
out any authority to bind the United States, and that the confirmation of the 
mandate in question, and the definition of its terms, by the»Council of the 
League of Nations in December, 1920, cannot be regarded as having efficacy 
with respect to the United States. : 

It should be noted that this mandate not only recites Article 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, to the effect that “Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas 
possessions, including therein the groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean, lying 
north of the Equator,” but also recites that “The Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers agreed that in accordance with Article 22, Part I, (Covenant of the 
League of Nations) of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan to administer the said islands and have proposed 
that the Mandate should be formulated” as set forth. While this last quoted 
recital, as has already been pointed out in previous communications ~by ‘this 
Government, is inaccurate in its terms, inasmuch as the United States as one of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had not so agreed and proposed, 
the recital again recognizes the necessity of the participation of the United 
States in order to make the proposed disposition effective. : 

As, in the absence of any treaty with the United States relating to the matter, 
there was no decision on May 7, 1919, binding the United States, it is deemed 
to be unnecessary again to examine the brief .minute of the meeting of the 
Supreme Council on that date. It may, however, be proper to say that the 
minute of this meeting, although obviously without any finality, could not 
properly be construed without due regard to the other proceedings of the 
Supreme Council and without taking account of the reservations which Presi- 
dent Wilson had already made in the previous meetings of the Supreme Council 
on April 21st, April 30th and May Ist, 1919. The attitude of President Wilson 
is sufficiently shown by the following statement which he made to the De- 
partment of State on March 3, 1921: 


. I beg to return the note received yesterday from the Japanese Government, 

ie I have read, in relation to the proposed mandate covering the Island 
of Yap. ; ; ; 

y first information.of a contention that the so-called decision of May 7, 

1919, by the Council of Four assigned to Japan a mandate for the Island of 

Yap, was conveyed to me by Mr. Norman Davis in October last. I.then 


= 
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informed him that I had never consented to the assignment of the Island of 

Yap to Japan. ; ; 

I had not previously given particular attention to the wording of the 
Council’s minutes of May 7, 1919, which were only recently called to my 
attention. I had on several occasions prior to the date mentioned made 
specific reservations regarding the Island of Yap and had taken the position 
that it should not be assigned under mandate to any one Power but should 
be internationalized for cable purposes. I assumed that this position would 
be duly considered in connection with the settlement of the cable question 
and that it therefore was no longer a matter for consideration in connection 
with the peace negotiations. I never abandoned or modified this position in 
respect to the Island of Yap, and I did not agree on May 7, 1919, or at any 
other time, that the Island of Yap should be included in the assignment of 
mandates to Japan. 

As a matter of fact, all agreements arrived at regarding the assignment 
of mandates were conditional upon a subsequent agreement being reached 
as to the specific terms of the mandates, and further, upon their acceptance 
by each of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The consent of the 
United States is essential both as to assignments of mandates and the terms 
and provisions of the mandates,’ after agreement as to their assignment or 
allocation. A : 

The consent of the United States, as you know, has never been given 
on either point, as to the Island of Yap. 

Apart from the expressed purpose of President Wilson in relation to the 
Island of Yap, inasmuch as the proceedings of the Supreme Council on May 7, 
1919, did not, and in the nature of things could not, have finality, this Govern- 
ment is unable to perceive any ground for the contention that it was the duty 
of this Government to make immediate protest with respect to the so-called 
decision of May 7, 1919, and certainly it cannot be said that an omission to do 
so operated as a cession of its rights. It may be added, however, that when 
the matter was brought to the attention of this Government in connection with 
the Conference on Communications in October last, this Government informed 
the Government of Japan and other governments, (by notes of November 9, 
1920) that it was the understanding of this Government that the Island of Yap 
was not included in the action of May 7, 1919. Its position was subsequently 
stated at length. 

It is a cause of regret to this Government, that after and despite this pro- 
test, there should have been any attempt to pass upon drafts of mandates pur- 


porting to deal with the Pacific Islands including Yap, and that a mandate should 


\ 


have been approved, or attempted to be put into effect, which, while purporting 
to be made in the name of the United States, was without the assent of the 
United States. This Government trusts that this action, which it must assume 
was taken under a misapprehension, will be reconsidered. 

In particular, as no treaty has ever been concluded with the’ United States 
relating to the Island of Yap, and as no one has ever been authorized to cede 
or surrender the right or interest of the United States in the Island, this Gov- 
ernment must insist that it has not lost its right or interest as it existed prior 
to any action of the Supreme Council of of the League of Nations, and cannot 
recognize the allocation of the Island or the validity of the mandate to Japan. 

In this view, this Government deems it to be unnecessary at this time to 
consider the terms of the so-called “C” mandates, or the discussion with respect 
thereto. J ’ pyoe 

This Government, as has been clearly stated in previous communications, 
seeks no exclusive interest in the Island of Yap and has no desire to secure any 
privileges without having similar privileges accorded to other Powers, including, 
of course, Japan, and relying upon the sense of justice of the Government of 
Japan and of the Governments of the other Allied and Associated Powers, this 

284 
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Government looks with confidence to a disposition of the matter whereby the 
just interests of all may be properly conserved. HUGHES: 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOTE TO THE 
NETHERLANDS 


[Availability of Oil Deposits in the Netherlands East Indies.] 


Communicated by the American minister at The Hague on April 19, 1921, and 
made public on April 29, 1921. 

Excellency, during the last twelve months I have on several occasions pre- 
sented to your Excellency the very great interest of my Government in the par- 
ticipation by American capital in the development of the mineral oil deposits of 
the Netherlands East Indies. With your approval I have also had frequent 
interviews with, the Minister of the Colonies on this same subject. On every 
occasion I have sought to impress upon the Government of the Netherlands that 
the real interest of the Government of the United States in these matters lies 
in the recognition of the principle of mutual or reciprocal accessibility to vital 
and natural resources by the nationals of the United States and by those of 
foreign countries, and the belief that the recognition of the principle of equal 
opportunity is the solution of the future oil problems throughout the world. 
I have pointed out that the United States has for years carried a burden of 
supplying a large part of the petroleum consumed by other countries, that 
Dutch capital has had free access to American oil deposits, and that the 
petroleum resources of no other country have been so heavily drawn upon to 
meet foreign needs as the petroleum resources of the United States. I have 
pointed out that in the future ample supplies of petroleum have become indis- 
pensable to the life and prosperity of my country as a whole, because of the 
fact that the United States is an industrial nation in which distance renders 
transportation difficult and agriculture depends largely on labor-saving devices 
using petroleum products. 

In these circumstances, my Government finds no alternative than the 
adoption of the principle of equally good opportunity with the proviso that no 
foreign capital may operate in public lands unless its Government accords 
similar or like privileges to American citizens; and furthermore, I have sub- _ 
mitted that in the light of the future needs of the United: States such very 
limited and purely defensive provisions as the above might become inadequate 
should the principle of equality of opportunity not be recognized in foreign 
countries. 

During the month of January, 1921, I again had an opportunity to discuss 
the situation with your Excellency and on this occasion I advised you that in my 
interviews with the Minister of the Colonies I had gained the impression that 
the Colonial Department at least was inclined to favor the participation of 
American capital in the development of the Djambi fields; at the same time 
I advised you of the nature of the reports which I made to my Government in 
which I had dwelt upon the favorable attitude of the Colonial Department and 
furthermore I asked whether the attitude of the Minister of Colonies represented. 
in fact that of Her Majesty’s Government. You will recollect that on January 
31st you were good enough to advise me that my impressions had been accurately 
reported to my Government and that I had not exaggerated the favorable atti- 
tude of the Colonial Department, which represented that of your Excellency’s 
Government. 
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I have now the honor to inform Your Excellency that I have received a 
telegram from the Secretary of State to the effect that the Government of the 
United States is still mindful of the assurances that have been given by you 
and by the Minister of Colonies relative to the favorable attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards American participation in the development 
of the Djambi fields.. While I am not acting on behalf of any particular 
American Company, I am glad of this opportune moment to point out that 
certain definite propositions which have been made during the last twelve 
months furnish sufficient evidence that responsible and experienced American 
interests are ready and desirous to cooperate with the Netherlands’ Government 
in oil developments in the Netherlands Indies. 

It is perhaps needless to say that my Government is fully aware of the laws 
and regulations in the Indies which prohibit foreign Companies as such from 
entering the Colonies for the development of mineral oils. On the other hand, 
my Government is very greatly concerned when it becomes apparent that the 
monopoly of such far-reaching importance in the development of oil is about 
to be bestowed upon a company in which foreign capital other than American 
is so largely interested. 

In this connection, I desire most earnestly to divert to Your Excellency’s 
attention the fact that American capital stands ready to assist in the development 
of the Djambi fields and other oil deposits in the Netherlands Indies, In con- 
clusion, I venture to say once more that my Government attaches the highest 
importance to the recognition of the principles of the reciprocity and equal 
opportunity in the solution of the oil problem, as well as the extension to 
American capital organized under Dutch law of the same privileges and benefits 
which are granted to other foreign capital similarly organized under the laws 


of the Netherlands. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOTES TO GERMANY 


{In Answer to German Request to Mediate between Germany and the 
Allies on the Question of Reparations. ] 


April 21, 1921. 
This Government could not agree to mediate the question of reparations 
with a view to acting as umpire in its settlement. Impressed, however, with the 
seriousness of the issues involved as they affect the whole world, the Govern- 
ment of the United States feels itself to be deeply concerned with the question 
of obtaining an early and just solution. This Government strongly desires that 
there should be an immediate resumption of negotiations and reiterates its 
earnest hope that the German Government will promptly formulate such pro- 
posals as would present a proper basis for discussion. Should.the German 
Government take this course, this Government will consider bringing the matter 
to the attention of the Allied Governments in a manner acceptable to them 

in order that negotiations may speedily be resumed. HUGHES. 


; May 2, 1921. 
The Government of the United States has received the memorandum left 
by Doctor Simons with the Commissioner of the United States under date of 
April 24, relating to reparations. In reply this Government states that it finds 
itself unable to reach the conclusion that the proposals afford a basis for dis- 
cussion acceptable to the Allied Governments.. This Government therefore again 
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expressing its earnest desire for a prompt settlement of this vital question 
strongly urges the German Government at once to make directly to the Allied 
Governments clear, definite and adequate proposals which would in all respects 
meet its just obligations. HUGHES. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOTE TO PANAMA 
[Boundary Dispute Between Panama and Costa Rica.] 


: May 2, 1921. 

The Government of the United States has received the note dated March 18, 
1921, sent by the Government of Panama to the American Legation on April 
12, 1921, and received by the Department of State on April 21, 1921, referring 
to the note addressed by this Government to the Government of Panama on 
March 16, 1921. The Government of the United States, before passing to the 
consideration of the questions raised in the note under acknowledgment, con- 
siders it would be lacking in candor and in true friendliness to the Republic of 
Panama if it did not express to the Panaman Government the surprise and 
regret which the contents of the note have caused it. 

The Government of the United States~believes that its views regarding the 
boundary dispute between Panama and Costa Rica, as well as its opinion as 
to the only just and equitable solution of that dispute, have been indicated with 
such clarity to the Panaman Government that an extended discussion of the 
contentions advanced by the Government of Panama should be unnecessary. 
As a further evidence, however, of its friendly consideration for the Republic 
of Panama, which this Government has never failed to manifest, the Government 
of the United States desires to make the following statements at this time 
in order that there may be no room for doubt as to the reasons for the insistence 
of this Government that the Government of Panama comply with its inter- 
national obligations. : 

The Government of Panama, in its references to the note addressed to it 
through the American Legation on March 16, appears to overlook the fact 
that°the Government of Panama on March 4 had requested this Government to 
declare the manner in which it understood its obligations towards the Republic 
in the light of the first article of the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty. While the note 
above referred to contained suggestions as to the course which it was believed 
the Government of Panama should follow, which were offered by this Gov- 
ernment as the friendly mediator in the dispute, the note also contained the 
expression of the views of this Government as the guarantor of the independéence 
of Panama. This Government believes that it would be inadmissible to interpret 
its obligations to the Republic of Panama as embracing an obligation to support 
any claims for adjoining territory which might be advanced by the Government 
of Panama, no matter what the opinion of this Government might be as to the 
validity or justice of these claims and without the limitation obviously implied 
in the first article of the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty. The Government of the 
United States has already indicated to the Government of Panama what it 

-understands its obligations to be,,and must again state, in the most positive 
manner, that its duty to guarantee and maintain the independence of Panama 
requires it to inquire into the merits of any controversies relating to the 
boundaries of the Republic of Panama in order that it may satisfy itself as to 
the true extent of the territory of Panama and obliges it to assure itself that 
the Government of Panama faithfully performs its international obligations. 
The fact that the “rights of jurisdiction and territorial sovereignty of Panama,”. 
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as stated by the Government of Panama, emanate “from colonial titles, and 
from acts of possession, or from arbitral decisions,” so far as the Republic of 
Panama is vested with these rights of jurisdiction and territoral sovereignty, 
cannot be deemed as in any way entitling the Government of Panama to demand 
the occupation of territory which is not a part of the Republic of Panama and 
has been conclusively adjudged to belong to Costa Rica. 

With respect to the finality of the Loubet award, as to that portion of the 
boundary line in the region of the Pacific from Punta Burica to a point beyond 
Cerro Pando on the Central Cordillera near the 9th degree of north latitude, 
this Government cannot now regard that line as being in question which the 
Republic of Panama has heretofore formally, by treaty, stated to be “clear and 
indisputable.” 

As to the statement contained in the note of the Government of Panama 
that it does not accept as correct an attempt to separate the boundary question 
into two parts, it should be sufficient to point out that this separation was 
unequivocally recognized by the Porras-Anderson agreement between the 
Republic of Panama and the Republic of Costa Rica, when it was set forth that 
there was no question with respect to the portion of the boundary line in the 
region of the Pacific, as above described, while the other portion of the line 
was to be made the subject-of arbitral award. Upon this point this Government 
believes it necessary only to repeat the words of the first paragraph of Article 
1 of the Porras-Anderson Treaty of March 17, 1910, as follows: 


Art. I. The Republic of Costa Rica and the Republic of Panama, although 
they consider that the boundary between their respective territories designated 
by the arbitral award of his Excellency the President of the French Republic 
the 11th September, 1900, is clear and indisputable in the region of the 
Pacific from Punta Burica to a point beyond Cerro Pando on the Central 
Cordillera, near the 9th degree of north latitude, have not been able to reach 
am agreement in respect to the interpretation which ought to be given to 
the arbitral award as to the rest of the boundary line, and for the purpose of 
settling their said disagreements agree to_ submit to the decision of the 
Honorable the Chief Justice of the United States, who will determine, in the 
capacity of arbitrator, the question: What is the boundary between Costa 
Rica and Panama under and most in accordance with the correct interpreta- 
tion and true intention of the award of the President of the French Re- 
public made the 11th September, 1900? ; j 

In order to decide this the arbitrator will take into account all the facts, 
circumstances, and considerations which may have a bearing upon the case, 
as well as the limitation of the Loubet Award expressed in the letter of his 
Excellency M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Relations of France, to his 
Excellency. Sefior Peralta, Minister of Costa Rica in Paris, of the 23rd 
November, 1900, that this boundary line must be drawn within the confines of 
the territory in dispute as determined by the Convention of Paris between 
the Republic of Costa Rica and the Republic of Colombia of the 20th 

anuary, 1886. ; ’ . 
en a the fact that the boundary line on the Pacific side could no 
longer be the subject of dispute was specifically set forth in the communication 
from the Legation of Panama at Washington to the Secretary of State of the 
United. States under date of October 20, 1914, in which it was stated: 

By the terms of the convention the line of the Loubet award was recog- 
nized as binding upon the parties. As to about one-half of that line (from 
Punta Burica to a point beyond Cerro Pando), it was expressly stated that no 
question whatever existed, and that portion of the boundary is in no way in- 
volved in the present arbitration. 

The contentions which have been heretofore advanced by the Government 


of Panama, and are reiterated in the note under consideration, with respect to 
the award of the Chief Justice of the United States as to the boundary line 
on the Atlantic side, cannot be deemed by this Government to affect in any 
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manner the finality of the Loubet award with respect to the boundary line upon 
the Pacific side, and that territory which was adjudged to be a portion of the 
territory of the Republic of Costa Rica by a boundary line which the Republic 
of Panama formally declared “clear and indisputable,” still remains, in the 
opinion of this Government, the territory of Costa Rica, and is to be respected 
as such. This Government must point out that no argumentation can change the 
fact that this territory belongs to the Republic of Costa Rica and that the 
Republic of Costa Rica is entitled to have its jurisdiction set up and maintained 
therein by orderly processes. There appears to this Government to be no 
foundation for the claim that the Government of Panama is entitled to retain 
territory on the Pacific side which confessedly does not belong to Panama, 
because the Government of Panama is not satisfied with the award of the 
Chief Justice of the United States as to other territory on the Atlantic side. 

Nor is this Government able to find any valid ground for objection to the 
award of the Chief Justice of the United States with respect to the latter 
territory. The Government of the United States has given careful consideration 
to the documents to which the Government of Panama referred in its note under 
acknowledgment bearing upon the jurisdiction of the arbitrator. This Govern- 
ment has not been able to find in these documents any justification for the 
assertion that the interpretations of the Loubet award on the Atlantic side 
advanced by the Governments of Panama and Costa Rica defined the scope of 
the new arbitration. On the contrary, it seems to this Government to be entirely 
clear that the powers and jurisdiction of the arbitrator cannot be thus limited. 
Provision is made for the powers and jurisdiction of the arbitrator in terms 
which cannot be questioned in Article I of the Porras-Anderson Treaty already 
quoted. In that Article, the two parties definitely agree to submit to the arbi- 
trator the determination of the question: “What is the boundary between Costa 
Rica and Panama under and most in accordance with the correct interpretation 
and true intention of the award of the President of the French Republic made 
the 1lth of September, 1900?” and this question the arbitrator determined. The 
two Governments agreed in Article VII of the same Treaty that the “award, 
whatever it be, shall be held as a perfect and compulsory treaty between the 
High Contracting Parties,” and both parties bound themselves “to the faithful 
execution of the award and waived all claims against it.” When the Chief 
Justice of the United States, after exhaustive review of the contentions ad- 
vanced by the two Governments, determined that the boundary between the two 
countries as defined in his award was the one “most in accordance with the 
correct interpretation and true intention” of the former award, the arbitrator 
decided the precise question which the submission had invested him with 
jurisdiction to decide, and the two parties to the dispute were, by their most 
solemn engagement, bound to accept his determination accordingly. 

In the opinion of this Government, it would be impossible to ignore the effect 
of this decision upon the ground that the Chief Justice of the United States 
should have recognized some other line than the one which he found to be most 
in accord with the true intention of the prior award, or that he should have 
given weight to claims which, in the exercise of his undoubted jurisdiction, he 
determined were without foundation. 

This Government must again direct attention to the fact that not only did 
the Chief Justice of the United States determine explicitly what he was author- 
ized to determine, but that in the process of determination he was most careful 
to observe the directions set forth in Article I of the Porras-Anderson Treaty. 
In the second paragraph of this Article, as above quoted, it was provided that - 
the arbitrator was to take into account the limitation of the Loubet award ex- 


W 
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Pressed in the letter of His Excellency, M. Delcassé, of the 23rd of November, 
1900, that this boundary line “must be drawn within the confines of the territory 
in dispute as determined by the Convention of Paris between the Republic of 
Costa Rica and the Republic of Colombia of the 20th January, 1886.” It would 
seem to be obvious that in the discharge of his duty it was incumbent upon the 
arbitrator to decide what were the confines of the territory in dispute, as deter- 
mined by the Convention to which reference is made, in order that he might 
comply with the terms of the submission as to the drawing of the boundary line 
within these confines. Mindful of this obligation, the arbitrator did consider and 
determine, as he undoubtedly had jurisdiction and duty to consider and de- 
termine, what were the confines of the territory in dispute, and this Government 
finds no basis whatever for the suggestion that having determined this pre- 
liminary fact, the arbitrator was without authority to draw the boundary line 
accordingly. On the contrary, having made the determination as to the extent 
of the territory in dispute, he was bound by the explicit provisions of the sub- 
mission to draw the boundary line within that territory. 

The Government of the United States is unable to find any warrant for the 
‘contention of the Government of Panama that if any part of the line fixed by 
President Loubet did, in fact, lie outside the limits of the territory in dispute 
as fixed by the convention of 1886, it was then the duty of the arbitrator to go no 
further, that is, to make no award. That would have been in direct antagonism 
to the terms of the submission and it was in that event the duty of the arbi- 
trator to draw, within the territory in dispute, the line which, under this limita- 
tion, he deemed to be most in accord with the true intention and correct 
interpretation of the former award. This duty was recognized by the Republic 
of Panama in its statement submitted to the arbitrator which contains the 
following : 

But, if any part of the line fixed by President Loubet did, in fact lie out- 
side the limits fixed by the Convention of 1886, that part would require modi- 
fication and it would be necessary for the present arbitrator to substitute 
for it such line as he should determine to be “most in accordance with” 


what he should find to be the “true intention of the award.” 
The Government of the United States is therefore unable to find any force 


in the contention now made by the Government of Panama in reiteration of the 
claims that it has made since the award, that the arbitrator by drawing this 
substitute line exceeded his powers and jurisdiction. 

From every point of view, therefore, when the Chief Justice of the United 
States as arbitrator fixed the boundary line on the Atlantic side as starting at 
the mouth of the Sixaola River and thence running as described to the point 
near the 9th degree of north latitude beyond Cerro Pando on the Central Cor- 
dillera, he acted in exact compliance with the obligation imposed upon him 
by the acceptance of the submission. The Republic of Panama-and the Re- 
public of Costa Rica are, therefore, bound by his arbitral award which they have 
promised to accept as final. 

The Government of the United States has taken note of the statement of the 
Government of Panama referring to the expressions of public opinion in the 
Republic of Panama, which it states evidences the unanimity of the people of 
Panama against the recognition of the White award. The Government of the 
United States has learned of these expressions with deep regret. It feels con- 
fident, appreciating as it does, the love of right and justice which has always 
animated them, that the people of Panama will recognize the obligation of their 
Government to comply with the terms of the solemn agreements into which it 
has entered, a compliance which will afford the only permanent settlement of. 
the boundary dispute between the Republics of Panama and Costa Rica. 
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In the light of the obligation of the Government of Panama, under Article 
VII of the Porras-Anderson Treaty, requiring that Government faithfully to 
execute the award and to waive all claims against it, and to consider the award 
as a perfect and compulsory Treaty between the Governments of Panama and 
Costa Rica, the Government of the United States cannot consider the suggestion 
made by the Government of Panama that a plebiscite be held in the territory 
in dispute as a means of reaching a final settlement of the controversy. For 
the same reason, and also because of the obligations of this Government towards 
the Republic of Panama, the Government of the United States cannot consider 
offering any suggestions to the Government of Panama other than the recom- 
mendations contained in the note of March 16. This Government is glad to 
receive from the Government of Panama the expression of its appreciation of 
the friendly purposes of this Government and of its confidence in the spirit of 
justice animating the people of the United States. It is precisely because of its 
friendship for the Republic of Panama, as well as because of its desire to assure 
itself that the peace of Central America is. maintained on a stable basis guar- 
anteed by the scrupulous observance of international obligations, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States feels compelled to state that it expects the Goy- 
-ernment of Panama to take steps promptly to transfer the exercise of jurisdiction 
from the territory awarded to Costa Rica by the Loubet award, at present 
occupied by the civil authorities of the Government of Panama, in an orderly 
manner, to the Government of Costa Rica. Unless such steps are taken within 
a’ reasonable time, the Government of the United States will find itself compelled 
to proceed in the manner which may be requisite in order that it may assure 
itself that the exercise of jurisdiction is appropriately transferred and that the 
boundary line on the Pacific side, as defined in the Loubet award, and on the 
Atlantic side, as determined by the award of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, is. physically laid down in the manner provided in Articles II and VII 
of the Porras-Anderson Treaty. 

It is with the utmost regret that the Government of the United States 
feels itself obliged to communicate to the Government of Panama this determi- 
nation which it has reached after the most careful and friendly deliberation. 
Its decision has been arrived at because of the special interest of this Gov- 
ernment in the Republic of Panama and because of its belief that only by 
compliance with the reasonable expectations of the Government of the United 
States in this matter can the welfare of Panama be promoted and its friendly 


relations with the neighboring Republics of America be assured. } 
HUGHES. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Record of War Agencies Transferred.] . 


Tue Wuite House, April 21, 1921. 
The War Department is hereby directed to take over the records of 
the following organizations: Council of National Defense; War In- 
dustries Board; Committee on Public Information; War Labor 
Board. . 
; ; WARREN G. HARDING. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


[Poland and Danzig—Suspension of Tonnage Dues.] 


Whereas, satisfactory proof has been given to me by the Government 
of the Republic of Poland that no discriminating duties of tonnage or 
imposts are levied or imposed in the waters of Poland or the Free 
City of Danzig upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the United 
States or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in 
such vessels from the United States, or from any foreign country: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 
four thousand, two hundred and twenty-eight of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, do hereby declare and proclaim that the foreign 
discriminating duties of tonnage and imposts within the United States 
are suspended and discontinued so far as respects the vessels of Poland 
and the vessels of the Free City of Danzig, and the produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise imported in said vessels into the United States 
from Poland or the Free City of Danzig, or from any other foreign 
country; the suspension to take effect on and after the date of this 
Proclamation and to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United States, and their cargoes, 
shall be continued, and no longer. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 6th day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand, nine hundred and twenty-one, 

[seaL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one 

hundred and forty-fifth. WARREN G,. HARDING. 

By the President: 

Cuartes E. Hucues, Secretary of State. 


[Memorial Day.] 


Whereas this nation has been conceived in prayer and devotion by 
men and women who were moved under God to found a nation where 
principles of right should form the lasting cornerstone; And whereas 
these principles purchased at the price of great sacrifice have been 
fostered by a worthy posterity ; And whereas a great war has lately laid 
its costly demands upon our land: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim Monday, the thirtieth day of 
May, a day already freighted with sacred and stimulating memories, a 
day of public memorial. I invite my fellow citizens fittingly to pay 


a 
ay 
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homage on this day to a noble dead who sleep in homeland, beneath the 
sea or on foreign field that we who survive might enjoy the blessings 
of peace and happiness, and to the end that liberty and justice, without 
which no nation can exist, shall live forever. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this third day of May, in the year 

of our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty-one and of the 
[seaL.] Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
' forty-fifth. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 
By the President: 
Cuarces E. Huaues, Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


[Civil Service in Postmaster Appointments.] 


Tue Wuite Houser, May 10, 1921. 

When a vacancy exists or hereafter occurs in the position of post- 
master at an office of the first, second or third class, if such vacancy | 
is not filled by nomination of some person with the competitive classi- 
fied Civil Service who has the required qualifications, then the Post- 
master General shall certify the fact to the Civil Service Commission, 
which shall forthwith hold an open competitive examination to test 
the fitness of applicants to fill such vacancy, and when such examina- 
tion has been held and the papers in connection therewith have been 
rated, the said Commission shall certify the results thereof to the 
Postmaster General, who shall submit to the President the name of 
one of the highest three qualified eligibles for appointment to fill such 
vacancy unless it is established that the character or residence of any 
such applicant disqualifies him for appointment: ProvipEp: That at the 
expiration of the term of any person appointed to such position through 
examination before the Civil Service Commission, the Postmaster 
‘General may, in his discretion, submit the name of such person to the 
President for renomination without further examination. 

No person who has passed his sixty-fifth birthday, or who has not 
actually resided within the delivery of such office for two years next 
preceding such vacancy, shall be given the examination herein provided 

for. : : 

If, under this order, it is desired to make nomination for any office 
of a person in the competitive classified service, such person must first 
be found by the Civil Service Commission to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for the office. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 
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ACCOMPANYING STATEMENT 


There are more than 400,000 men and women participating in governmental 
work who are in classified service. All of these are under the permanent 
provisions of the civil service law and rules. 

_ These permanent rules provide for the certification of the highest three 
eligibles, from which list.of three each necessary appointment is made. The 
successful operation of the principles of civil service law has demonstrated the 
wisdom of this provision. This leaves in the appointing power, who has the 
ultimate responsibility for efficient administration, the necessary, constitutional 
right of choice. This right of selection is‘the kind of responsibility which cannot 
legally be and is not abridged by Act of Congress, and is in exact harmony with 
the spirit of the civil service principle. 

There are 52,332 postmasters. Of these, 39,433 are in the Fourth Class, and 
are now under such civil service laws and regulations as bring them within the 
privileges and conditions of the classified service. 

Of the remaining 12,899 post offices, 700 are First Class, 2,617 are Second 
Class and 9,582 are Third Class. Obviously these offices are business agencies 
of the government in legal purpose and should become so in fact. The only 
certain ultimate way to bring this about is to classify First, Second and Third 
Class postmasters. This will require an Act of Congress. It is a step forward, 
measured by the requirements of progress, and is one which I hope will be made. 
Under existing laws the Executive has no power to require that these offices 
be placed in the classified service. 

Moving in that direction, however, the Executive Order issued today provides 
that if any such vacancy is not filled by nomination for promotion of one from 
within the competitive classified civil service, then an open competitive exami- 
nation shall be held and the appointment shall be made from one of the highest 
three eligibles, as required now by law in the classified civil service. 

This order, which is for our own guidance in making these appointments, 
will bring an operation squaring with the requirements of any probable future 
legislation. ; 

Under this order the kind of test and plan of investigation and examination 
which shall be provided for, shall be approved by the President and shall be 
based on the applicant’s business training, experience, fitness, organizing and 
executive ability and general qualifications for an effictent administration, and 
shall in no sense be a cloistered, scholastic examination which might result in a 
high grade in theory, but not a guaranty of efficiency in fact. 

This order applies to all present incumbents of post offices whose terms have 
expired, and will apply to all other incumbents as their present terms expire. 


. 


[Temporary Stop-Overs at Ports of the United States Without Visaed 
Passports. ] 
Tue WuiteE House, May 12, 1921. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act approved May 
22, 1918, entitled “An Act to Prevent in Time of War Departure 
from and Entry into the United States Contrary to the Public Safety,” 
I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States of America, 
hereby amend the Executive Order of August 8, 1918, relating to the 
“Rules and Regulations Governing the Issuance of Permits to Enter 

-and Leave the United States,” by the following provisions: 

Aliens who are passengers on vessels calling, while en route to 
foreign destinations, at ports of the United States, including outlying 
territories and insular posséssions, may be allowed to land at these 
ports without visaed passports, provided that they land merely for the 
limited periods of time during which the vessels may lie over at the 
ports mentioned, and provided also, that they continue their voyages 


‘ 
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on the same vessels. These exceptions are made for the benefit of 
passengers who desire to land temporarily for purposes of sightseeing 
or other legitimate objects. Aliens landing with the intention of re- 
maining for a longer period are required to present visaed passports. 
It will be the duty of the masters of the vessels to satisfy the Immi- 
gration authorities that passengers who obtain permission to land 
temporarily will not remain on shore after the departure of the vessels. 
Appropriate instructions upon this subject will be sent by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to Immigration officials at seaports. The names of all 
passengers of the class mentioned who fail to reimbark and continue 
their voyages shall be reported by the Immigration authorities at the 
ports to the Department of Labor and the Department of State, for 
appropriate action. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


[Death of Chief Justice White.] 


Tue Wuite House, May 19, 1921 


The death of the Honorable Edward Douglas White, Chief Justice of 
the United States, occurred this morning.. In his death, the United 
States has lost one of its most distinguished citizens and public servants, 
whose legal training and profound knowledge of the law made him 
eminently fitted for the highest judicial office of the country. 

He had served well and faithfully as a Senator of the United Sate 
as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and as Chief Justice of the United States. His judicial opinions, based 
always on the principles of right and justice, and unbiased by personal 
influences and consideration, will hold high rank among the decisions 
of the country’s Highest Court of Justice. 

His private life was simple and unaffected and was characterized by 
virtues which might well serve as example for the people of America. 

In testimony of the respect in which his memory is held by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, and in recognition of his 
eminent and varied services as a public servant, I do hereby direct that 
the National Flag be displayed at half staff upon all the public buildings 

of the United States ; that The White House and the several Executive 
Departments and Independent Government Establishments in the City 
of Washington be closed on the-day of his funeral; that the usual and 
appropriate military and naval honors be rendered, and that on all the 
legations and consulates of the United States in foreign countries, the 
National Flag shall be displayed at half staff. for thirty days from the 
receipt of this order. 


WARREN G. HARDING. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT NOTES 


[To Allied Conference, Meeting in London.] 


May 6, 1921. 

The Government of the United States has received through the British 
Ambassador the courteous communication in which you state that, with the 
unanimous concurrence of the Powers represented at the Allied Conference 
in London, you are to inquire whether this Government is disposed to be repre- 
sented in the future, as it was in the past, at Allied Conferences, at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in Paris, and on the Reparation Commission. 

The Government of the United States, while maintaining the traditional policy 
of abstention from participation in matters of distinctly European concern, is 
deeply interested in the proper economic adjustment and in the just settlement 
of the matters of world-wide importance which are under discussion in these 
conferences, and desires helpfully to cooperate in the deliberations upon these 
questions. 

Mr. George Harvey, appointed Ambassador to Great Britain, will be in- 
structed on his arrival in England to take part as the representative of the 
President of the United States, in the deliberations of the Supreme Council. The 
American Ambassador to France will be instructed to resume his place as 
unofficial observer on the Conference of Ambassadors, and Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden will be instructed to sit again in an unofficial capacity on the Reparation 
Commission. 

The Government of the United States notes with pleasure your expression 
of the belief of the representatives of the Allied Governments assembled in 
London, that American cooperation in the settlement of the great international 
questions growing out of the world war will be of material assistance. 


HUGHES. 
[To Poland, Regarding Disposition of Upper Silesia.] 


May 4, 1921* 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of May 11th, 
in which you recite the reasons why, in your opinion, certain districts of Upper 
Silesia should be assigned to Poland and urge that the representatives of the 
Government of the United States on the Supreme Council, the Council of 
Ambassadors, and the Reparation Commission be instructed to exert their 
influence in favor of a settlement of the matter strictly in accord with the 
Treaty of Versailles and the result of the recent plebiscite. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that in my opinion the settlement 
of such boundary disputes as arise in the case under consideration is a matter 
of European concern in which, in accord with the traditional policy of the 
United States, this Government should not become involved. The attitude of the 
Government in this matter is clearly understood by its representatives in 
Europe, who will therefore, as far as at present may be seen, take no part in 


the discussions concerning Upper Silesia, and will express no opinion as s an 
HES. 
settlement. HUG 


*Made public May 18, 1921. 
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STATEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


[Substance of Note to The Netherlands, Regarding Oil Deposits in the 
Netherlands East Indies, Dispatched on May 27, 1921.] 
Sung 15 192i, 

The Department of State instructed the American Legation at The Hague 
on May 27, 1921, to address a note in the following sense to the Netherlands 
Foreign Office: 

Reference was made to the note of the Netherlands Government dated May 
10, 1921, on the subject of the draft of law under consideration by the Dutch 
Parliament looking to the development of certain concessions in the Dutch 
East Indies known as the Djambi concessions. 

The Legation was instructed to express the American Government’s regrets 
that the Dutch Government should regard the desire expressed by the American 
Government, and which has been expressed on repeated occasions, that American 
citizens should be allowed to share in the development of the oil industry in 
the Dutch East Indies as Dutch citizens were permitted to enjoy similar con- 
cessions in the United States, as having been presented too late to receive con- 
sideration of the Dutch Government. 

Note was taken of the Foreign Minister’s reference to conversations during 
January, 1921, and to his statements that prior to the Legation’s note of April 19, 
1921, plans for the development of the Djambi oil lands, set forth in the legis- 
lation under consideration, had already been decided upon in principle, except 
for the approval of the States General. Since it was feared that the statement 
referred to might convey the impression that the United States Government and 
American companies had shown before January, 1921, no interest in the matter 
of the concession for the Djambi oil lands, the Legation was instructed to make 
reference to a number of communications which in the course of the past 
year had been exchanged between the Netherlands Government and the United 
States Government. 

The American Legation at The Hague on June 5, 1920, had inquired re- 
garding the exact conditions under which citizens of the United States would 
be able to take part in the development of the petroleum-bearing lands of the 
possessions of The Netherlands in the East Indies in order that the Legation 
might be able to give assurance to United States interests that the Dutch Goy- 
ernment would welcome the cooperation of American interests in the develop- 
ment of the region in question. The Legation on September 7, 1920, had informed 
the Foreign Minister that the United States Government believed that the pro- 
posed legislation, regarding the Djambi oil fields, if it should become a law, 
would almost certainly be regarded as an exclusive measure and as being at 
variance with the principle of equality of economic opportunity so far as. it 
concerned the Dutch East Indies. Shortly after this communication from the 
Legation on September 8, 1920, a responsible American company asked that it 
might participate in the concession to which reference has been made. 

The Legation was instructed to refer to the fact that certain statements in 
a document prepared by the United States Department of State under date 


- of May 14, 1920, regarding the virtual exclusion of United States interests 


from the developments of oil lands in the Dutch East Indies, had caused the. 
Legation of The Netherlands at Washington to communicate to the Department 
of State on June 30, 1920, September 27, 1920, and February 2, 1921, ‘certain 
facts and comments with reference to the legislation and policy in force in the 
Dutch East Indies. 
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In these communications the attention of the United States Government had 
been called particularly to Articles 5A and 28 (2A) of the Indian Mining Law 
of The Netherlands. According to the understanding of the United States Gov- 
ernment under Article 28 (2A) the mining of oil was to be restricted to the 
Government of The Netherlands and to companies or individual§ who had 
formed contracts with that Government under certain provisions of Article 
5A, according to which there could be no conclusion of agreement for any 
work, except prospecting, until authority to do so had been legally granted in 
each particular case. The Legation of The Netherlands at Washington, in a 
note of June 30, 1920, had stated that the Government of the Dutch East Indies 
would exploit its petroleum resources or would do so under contract with pri- 
vate companies or persons who had already obtained authorization by law to 
enter into such contracts. In its note of September 27, 1920, the Legation of 
The Netherlands had mentioned a bill, apparently the one now under considera- 
tion in the Parliament of The Netherlands, in which reference was made to 
a contract between the Bataafsche Petroleum Company and the Government 
of The Netherlands providing for exploitation of the oil fields under the 
provisions of Articles 5A and 28 (2A) of the Indian Mining Law of The Neth- 
erlands. 

According to the understanding of the United States Government, however, 
the proposed legislation to which reference has been made provides that a new 
company, to be known as The Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil Company, shall 
be created and to it shall be turned over the operation of the concession for the 
Djambi oil lands. It does not appear, however, that there is any reference in 
this bill to any earlier engagements which the Government of The Netherlands 
has formed with the Bataafsche Petroleum Company. 

Consequently, the United States Government, though it realized that an ar- 
rangement between The Netherlands Government and the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Company was in contemplation, had naturally believed that the Government 
of The Netherlands had reached no decision in regard to this matter except such 
as were of a provisional nature, and accordingly not in any way binding on 
that Government with regard to the company or companies involved. 

The Legation was instructed to remind the foreign minister, if the Govern- 
ment of The Netherlands felt the introduction of the bill to constitute a final 
decision, that the legislation in question was only introduced into Parliament on 
November 22, 1920, and that several weeks prior to that date the United States 
Government had already made its representations with reference to the matter 
and a reliable American corporation had applied to the Dutch Government for a 
share in the development of the oil lands. 

If the Government of The Netherlands desired tonfirmation as to the as- 
surances conveyed by the Legation of the United States at The Hague in 
respect to the attitude of the Government of the United States and of American 
companies, such information would appear to be furnished by the fact that in 
March and April, 1921, before any vote on the proposed legislation had been 
taken in the Second Chamber, another United States company had communicated 
in specific terms its wish to obtain a share in the concession under discussion. 

Accordingly, the Legation was instructed to state that the United States 
Government finds it impossible to regard the applications of American companies 
or its own expressions of interest in the matter as having been communicated 
too late to the Government of The Netherlands. 

It was also pointed out that the United States Government welcomes the 
statement in the Foreign Minister’s note of May 10, 1921, to the effect that in 
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the Indian laws of The Netherlands no distinction is made between the capital of 
The Netherlands and capital of foreign countries in so far as concerns companies 
wishing ‘to take part in the development of the oil lands of the East Indian 
possessions of The Netherlands and that the Government of The Netherlands 
would regard with satisfaction the cooperation of American capital in the 
development of the mineral oil resources of the colonies in question. 

This Government was compelled to state, as has already been set forth 
November 2, 1920, to the Legation of The Netherlands at Washington, that 
although the law appears to allow aliens to own stock in companies engaged in 
the development of oil lands in the Dutch East Indies, the execution of the 
law as stimulated by the proposed legislation under discussion can only be re- 
garded as indicating that the Netherlands Government at present purposes to 
exclude citizens of the United States from any participation of a substantial 
character in its mineral oil industry, and, accordingly, to prevent American 
citizens from enjoying the equality of opportunity which citizens of The Nether- 
lands have enjoyed in this country. 

The Minister was finally instructed to express the hope of this Government 
that the Government of The Netherlands would find itself yet able to settle this 
question in accordance with the fundamental principle of reciprocity which is 
regarded as of the greatest importance in relation to the exploitation of natural 
resources. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION 


[Amendments of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act Regulations.] 


Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by Section Three of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 
Stat., 755), has submitted to me for approval, regulations further 
amendatory of the regulations approved and proclaimed July 31, 1918, 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has determined to be suitable amen- 
datory regulations permitting and governing the hunting, taking, cap- 
ture, killing, possession, sale, purchase, shipment, transportation, car- 
riage and export of said birds and parts thereof and their nests and 
eggs, which said amendments are as follows: 


Regulation 3, as amended by Proclamation dated July 28, 1910, (41 
Stat., Ist Session, Pt. 2, p. 24) and Proclamation dated March 3, 1921, 
is hereby further amended so as to read as follows: 


Regulation 3.—Means by which migratory game birds may be taken. 
The migratory game birds specified in Regulation 4 hereof may be 
taken during the open season with a gun only, not larger than No. 10° 
gauge, fired from the shoulder, except as specifically permitted by Reg- 
ulations 7, 8,9, and to hereof ; they may be taken during the open season 
from the land and water, with the aid of a dog, the use of decoys, and 
from a blind or floating device (other than an airplane, powerboat, sail- 
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boat, any boat under sail, or any floating device towed by a powerboat 
or sailboat). 


Regulation 4, subtitle “Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider ducks, 
and swans), coot, gallinules, and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Regulation 4—Open seasons on and possession of certain migratory 
game birds. 

Waterfowl, (except wood duck, eider ducks, and swans) coot, gal- 
linules, and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe-—The open season for water- 
fowl (except wood duck, eider ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, and 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York 
(except Long Island), Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and that portion of Oregon and Washington 
lying east of the summit of the Cascade Mountains the open season 
shall be from September 16 to December 31;, 

In Rhode Island, Connecticut, Utah, California, and that portion 
of Oregon and Washington lying west of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains the open season shall be from October 1 to January 15; 

In that portion of New York known as Long Island, and in New 
Jersey, Delaware, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona the 
open season shall be from October 16 to January 31; 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Caroliria, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana the open season shall be from November 1 
to January 31; and 

Tn Alaska the open season shall be from September 1 to Pease 
£5: 


Now therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United . 
States of America, do hereby approve and proclaim the foregoing _ 
amendatory regulations. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia, this 17th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-one 
[SEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 
By the President: 
Cuartes E. Hucues, Secretary of State. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


[Relations Between United States and Mexico-] 


June 7, 1921. 

The fundamental question which confronts the Government of the United 
States in considering its relations with Mexico is the safeguarding of property 
rights against confiscation. Mexico is free to adopt any policy which she 
pleases with respect to her public lands, but she is not free to destroy without 
compensation valid titles which have been obtained by American citizens under 
Mexican laws. A confiscatory policy strikes not only at the interests of particu- 
lar individuals, but at the foundations of international intercourse, for it is only 
on the basis of the security of property validly possessed under the laws exist- 
ing at the time of its acquisition, that commercial transactions between the 
peoples of ‘two countries and the conduct of activities in helpful cooperation are 
possible. 

This question should not be confused with any matter of personalities or of 
the recognition of any particular administration. Whenever Mexico is ready 
to give assurances that she will perform her fundamental obligation in the pro- 
tection, both of persons and of rights of property validly acquired, there will 
be no obstacles to the most advantageous relations between the two peoples. 

This question is vital because of the provisions inserted in the Mexican 
’ Constitution promulgated in 1917. If these provisions are to be put into effect 
retroactively, the properties of American citizens will be confiscated on a great 
scale. This would constitute an international wrong of the gravest character 
and this Government could not submit to its accomplishment. If it be said that 
this wrong is not intended, and that the Constitution of Mexico of 1917 will 
not be construed to permit, or enforced so as to effect confiscation, then it is 
important that this should be made clear by guarantees in proper form. The 
provisions of the Constitution and the Executive Decrees which have been for- 
mulated with confiscatory purposes, make it obviously necessary that the pur- 
poses of Mexico should be definitely set forth. 

Accordingly this Government has proposed a Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with Mexico, in which Mexico will agree to safeguard the rights of property 
which attached before the Constitution of 1917 was promulgated. The question, 
it will be observed, is not one of a particular administration but of the agree- 
ment of the nation in proper form which has become necessary as an interna- 
tional matter because of the provisions of its domestic legislation. If Mexico 
does not contemplate a confiscatory policy, the Government of the United States 
can conceive of no possible objection to the Treaty. 

The proposed treaty also contains the conventional stipulations as to com- 
merce and reciprocal rights in both countries. It also provides for the con- 
clusion of a convention for the settlement of claims for losses of life and 
property, which, of-course, means the prompt establishment of a suitable claims 
commission in which both countries would be represented, in order to effect 
a just settlement. There is also a provision for a just settlement of boundary 
matters. ; 

The question of recognition is°a subordinate one, but there will be no diffi- 
culty as to this, for if General Obregon is ready to negotiate a proper treaty 
it is drawn so as to be negotiated with him and the making of the treaty in 
_ proper form will accomplish the recognition of the Government that makes it. 
In short, when it appears that there is a government in Mexico willing to bind 
itself to the discharge of primary international obligations, concurrently with 
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that act its recognition will take place. This Government desires immediate 
and cordial relations of mutual helpfulness and simply wishes that the basis 
of international intercourse should be properly maintained. 

Accordingly on the 27th of May last, Mr. Summerlin, American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Mexico City, presented to General Obregon a proposed Treaty 
covering the matters to which reference has been made. The matter is oon 
in the course of negotiations and it is to be hoped that when the nature of 
the precise question is fully appreciated the obstacles which have stood in the 
way of a satisfactory settlement will disappear. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


[Alaskan Railroad Townsite Regulations.] 


THE Wuite House, June ro, 1921. 

Under and pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 12, 1914 (38 Stat., 305), entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” it is 
hereby ordered that the administration of that portion of said act 
relating to the withdrawal, location and disposition of townsites shall 
be in accordance with the following regulations and provisions, to wit: 

RESERVATIONS.—The Alaskan Engineering Commission will file with 
the Secretary of the Interior, when deemed necessary, its recommenda- 
tions for the reservation of such areas as in its opinion may be needed 
-for townsite purposes. The Secretary of the Interior will thereupon 
transmit such recommendations to the President with his objections 
thereto or concurrence therewith. If approved by the President, the 
reservation will be made by Executive Order. ws 

SurveEy.—When, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior 
the public interests require a survey of any such reservation, he shall 
cause to be set aside such portions thereof for railroad purposes as may 
be selected by the Alaskan Engineering Commission, and cause the re- 
mainder, or any part thereof, to be surveyed into urban or suburban 
blocks and lots of suitable size, and into reservations for parks, schools, 
and other public purposes and for Government use. Highways should 
be laid out, where practicable, along all shore lines, and sufficient land 
for docks and wharf purposes along such shore lines should be re- 
served in such places as there is any apparent necessity therefor. The 
survey will be made under the supervision of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and, the plats will be approved by him and by the 
chairman of the Alaskan Engineering Commission. 

PREFERENCE Ricut.—Any person residing in a reserved townsite 
-at the time of the subdivisional survey thereof in the field and owning 
and having valuable and permanent improvements thereon, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be granted a preference 
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right of entry, of not exceeding two lots on which he may have such 
improvements by paying the appraised price fixed by the Superintendent 
of sale, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. Preference right proof and entry, when granted, must be 
made prior to the date of the public sale. : 

Pusitic SALE—The unreserved and unsold lots will be offered at 
public outcry to the highest bidder at such time and place, and after 
such publication of notice, if any, as the Secretary of the Interior may 
direct, and he may appoint or detail some suitable person as superin- 
tendent of sale to supervise the same and may fix his compensation and 
require him to give sufficient bond. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S AuTHority.—Under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the superintendent of the sale will be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to make all appraisements of lots and at any time 
to reappraise any lot which in his judgment is not appraised at the 
proper amount, or to fix a minimum price for any lot below which it 
may not be sold, and he may adjourn, or postpone the sale of any lots 
to such time and place as he may deem proper. 

MANNER AND TERMS OF PusBLic SALE.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall by regulations prescribe the manner of conducting the 
public sale, the terms thereof and forms therefor and he may prescribe 
what failures in payment will subject the bidder or purchaser to a for- 
feiture of his bid or right to the lot claimed and money paid thereon. 
The Superintendent of Sale will at the completion of the public sale 
deposit with the receiver of the proper local land office the money re- 
ceived and file with its officers the papers deposited with him by said 
bidder, together with his certificate as to successful bidder. 

If it be deemed advisable, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office’ may direct the receiver of public moneys of the proper district 
to attend sales herein provided for in which event the cash payment 
required shall be paid to the said receiver. 

ANCHORAGE, MATANUSKA, AND NENANA TowNnsItTes.—Unsold:and 
forfeited lands in the townsites of Anchorage, Matanuska, and Nenana, 
upon which assessments for the improvements of streets, sidewalks, 
alleys, and for promotion of sanitation and fire protection have been 
levied by the Alaskan Engineering Commission and the assessments 
or any portion thereof remain unpaid shall be subject to such unpaid 
assessments and the purchaser shall pay the same in the manner the 
Secretary of the Interior may by regulations provide, and the proceeds 
of such assessments will be deposited with the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission, as a reimbursement to the operating expense fund as ap 
vided in section 3 of the Act of March 12, 1914 (38 Stat., 305). See 2 


Comp. Dec. 604. Hereafter no such assessments by said Comeniecteh 
will be levied. 
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In cases where one of a number of joint purchasers of a lot has made 
or may hereafter make all payments of his pro rata share of the pur- 
chase price and assessments on the lot, such lot may, in the event of 
forfeiture being declared, and in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be re-subdivided and a preference right of purchase given 
to the person who has made all payments on his portion thereof, such 
preference right to be confined to the portion of the original lot held 
and claimed by such person. This privilege may be extended to a 
transferee of an original purchase. 

-Final certificate may issue in these townsites in all cases, when the 
purchase price and assessments are paid in full without regard to date 
of purchase. 

Commission Buitpincs on Lots.—Buildings belonging to the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission situated on a lot in any townsite may 
be appraised and sold separate and apart from the lot on which located, 
under regulations provided by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
same and for the removal of the buildings. The proceeds for the sale 
of such buildings shall be paid to the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
as a reimbursement to its operating account. 

PrIvATE Entry.—Lots offered at public sale and not sold and lots 
offered and declared forfeited in a townsite may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be sold at private entry for the appraised 
price. 

Orpvers REvoOKED.—AII Executive Orders heretofore issued for the 
disposition of townsites along the Government railroads in Alaska 
are hereby revoked so far as they conflict with the foregoing provisions. 
This order is intended to take the place of all other orders making pro- 
visions for the sale and disposal of lots in said townsites along Gov- 
ernment railroads in Alaska under the provisions of said act. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 


7 


STATE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


[Date of Withdrawal of United States Armed Forces From Santo Domingo.] 
Being a Proclamation Issued by Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, Military Governor 


June 14, 1921. 

Whereas, by proclamation of the Military Governor of Santo Domingo, dated 
December 23, 1920, it was announced to the people of the Dominican Republic 
that the Government of the United States desired to inaugurate the simple pro- 
cesses of its rapid withdrawal from the responsibilities assumed in connection 
with Dominican affairs; and, 

Whereas, it is necessary that a duly constituted Government of the Domini- 
can Republic exist before this withdrawal of the United States may become 
effective, in order that the functions of government may be resumed by it in 
an orderly manner; 
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Now, therefore, I, S. S. Robison, Military Governor of Santo Domingo, 
acting under the authority and by direction of the Government of the United 
States, declare and announce to all concerned that the Government of the 
United States proposes to withdraw its military forces from the Dominican 
Republic in accordance with steps set forth herein. It is the desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to assure itself before its withdrawal is accom- 
plished that the independence and territorial integrity of the Dominican Republic, 
the maintenance of public order and the security of life and property will be 
adequately safeguarded, and to turn over the administration of the Dominican 
Republic to a responsible Dominican Government duly established in accordance 
with the existing Constitution and laws. 

To this end it calls upon the Dominican people to lend to it their helpful 
cooperation with the hope that the withdrawal of the military forces of the 
United States may be completed, if such cooperation is extended in the manner 
hereinafter provided, within a period of eight months. The executive power 
vested by the Dominican Constitution in the President of the Republic shall be 
exercised by the Military Governor of Santo Domingo) until a duly elected pro- 
claimed President of the Republic shall have taken office and until a convention 
of evacuation shall have been signed by the President and confirmed by the 
Dominican Congress. 

Within one month from the date of this proclamation the Military Governor 
will convene the primary assemblies to assemble thirty days after the date of 
the decree of convention, in conformity with Articles 82 and 83 of the Consti- 
tution. These assemblies shall proceed to elect the electors, as prescribed by 
Article 84 of the Constitution. In order that these elections may be held with- 
out disorder, and in order that the will of the Dominican people may be freely 
expressed, these elections will be held under the supervision of the authorities 
designated by the Military Governor. The electoral colleges thus selected by 
the primary assemblies shall, in accordance with Article 85 of the Constitution, 
proceed to elect Senators, Deputies and alternates for the latter and to prepare 
lists for the Justices of the Supreme Court, of the Appellate Courts and the 
tribunals and courts of the first instance, as prescribed by Article 85 of the 
Constitution. 

The Military Governor, performing the functions of Chief Executive, will 
then appoint in accordance with Article 53 of the Constitution, certain Domini- 
can citizens as representatives of the republic to negotiate a convention of evacu- 
. ation. In order that the enjoyment of individual prosperity of the republic may 
be conserved, the said convention of evacuation shall contain the following pro- 
visions : 

1. Ratification of all of the acts of the Military Government. 

2. Validation of the final loan of $2,500,000, which is the minimum foan 
required in order to complete the public works which are now in actual course 
of construction, and which can be completed during the period required for 
the withdrawal of the military occupation and are deemed essential to the suc- 
cess of the new Government of the Republic and to the well-being of the 
Dominican people. 

3. Extension of the duties of the general receiver of Dominican custonis, 
appointed under the Convention of 1907, to apply to the said loan. 

4. Extension of the powers of the general receiver of Dominican customs 
to the collection and disbursement of such portion of the internal revenues of 
the republic as may prove to be necessary, should the customs revenues at any 
time be insufficient to meet the service of the foreign debt of the Republic. 


e 
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5. The obiigation on the part of the Dominican Government, in order to 
preserve peace, to afford adequate protection to life and property and to secure 
the proper discharge of all obligations of the Dominican Republic, to maintain an 
efficient Guardia Nacional, urban and rural, composed of native Dominicans. To 
this end it shall also be agreed in said convention that the President of the 
Dominican Republic shall at once request the President of the United States 
to send a military mission to the Dominican Republic, charged with the duty 
of securing the competent organization of such Guardia Nacional; the Guardia 
Nacional to be officered by such Dominican officers as may be competent to 
undertake such service, and, for such time as may be found necessary, to effect 
the desired organization with American officers appointed by the President of 
the Dominican Republic upon the nomination of the President of the United 
States. The expenses of said mission will be paid by the Dominican Republic, 
and the said mission will be invested by the executive of the Dominican Repub- 
lic with proper and adequate authority 10 accomplish the purpose above stated. 

The Military Governor will thefeupon convene the Dominican Congress in 
extraordinary session to confirm the convention of evacuation referred to above. 
The Military Governor will then assemble the Electoral Colleges for the purpose 
of electing a President of the Dominican Republic in accordance with Article 
85 of the Constitution, and simultaneously officials other than the Senators and 
Deputies elected at the first convocation of the electoral colleges will be in- 
stalled in office. 

The Dominican President so elected will then take office in accordance with 
Article 51 of the Constitution, at the same time signing the convention of 
evacuation as confirmed by the Dominican Congress. 

Upon this ratification of the convention of evacuation, assuming that through 
the cooperation of the people of the Dominican Republic a condition of peace 
and good order obtains, the Military Governor will transfer to the duly elected 
President of the Republic all of his. powers, and the Military Government will 
cease; and thereupon the forces of the United States will be at once withdrawn. 
The further assistance of the Advisory Commission appointed under the procla- 
mation of December 23, 1920, being no longer required, it is hereby dissolved, 
with the expression of the grateful appreciation of the Government of the 
United States of the self-sacrificing services of the patriotic citizens of the 
Dominican Republic of whom it has been composed. 


STATE DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


{Referring to Above Proclamation.] 
' June 28, 1921. 


The attention of the Government of the United States has been drawn to 
the evident misunderstanding which exists in the Dominican Republic regarding 
the provisions of the proposed Convention of Evacuation as outlined in the 
Proclamation of the Military Governor, dated June 14. In order that misunder- 
standing and misinformation may no longer continue, the following statement 
is made in order to insure an accurate understanding of the actual meaning 
and intention of the proposed Convention: . ‘ 

1. In carrying out the provisions of the Proclamation relative to the ap- 
-pointment of certain Dominican citizens as representatives of the Dominican 
Republic to negotiate the Convention of Evacuation with the representatives 
of the United States, it is the intention of the Military Government to request 
the Dominican Congress, as soon as it is elected, to agree upon the names of 
the representatives of the Dominican Republic. The persons so selected will 
be formally appointed by the Military Governor in his capacity as Executive 
ad interim of the Dominican Republic, to be its delegates to negotiate the Con- 
vention of Evacuation. 
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2. The stipulation of the Proclamation of June 14, that the Convention of 
Evacuation shall provide for the ratification of all of the acts of the Military 
Government is intended primarily to insure the recognition by the newly con- 
stituted Government of the Dominican Republic of the validity of the financial 
obligations incurred by the Military Government during the period in which 
it acted on behalf of the Dominican people. These financial obligations were 
incurred by the Military Government with the consent of the United States in 
order that funds might be obtained for the carrying out of projects which have 
promoted the welfare and prosperity of the Dominican people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States feels it mecessary to satisfy itself, before its 
withdrawal from its present relation to Dominican affairs is made effective, that 
the present holders of these obligations of the Dominican Government may 
receive satisfactory assurances that the Dominican Government will respect 
these debts. The validating stipulation should not, however, be construed ‘as 
conveying the meaning that the Government of the United States insists that 
every Executive Order issued by the Military. Government during its. incum- 
bency must continue forever unchanged in the Dominican Code. Its meaning, 
on the contrary, is that all of the acts of the Military Government shall be 
ratified initially by the newly constituted Dominican Government. After the 
withdrawal, the Dominican Republic will necessarily be free to.amend or repeal 
such of these laws or acts-as it may deem necessary, provided that the validity 
and security of outstanding obligations are not impaired. 

3. That provision of the proposed Convention which would extend the 
powers of the General Receiver of Customs to the collection of such portion 
of the internal revenues of the Republic as may be necessary should the customs 
revenues at any time be insufficient to meet the requirements of the service of 
the public debt of the Republic, is, in effect, merely a further guarantee for the 
proper security of the final loan of $2,500,000. Financial conditions throughout 
the world are at present on such an unstable basis that it is necessary in order 
to obtain funds at this time to give additional guarantees to those which were 
demanded in the past. Should the customs revenues, as is anticipated, prove 
more than sufficient to meet the service of the public debt of the Republic, this 
provision will never become operative. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOTE TO CHINA 


[Continuation of Support of Federal Telegraph Company.] 


July 1, 1921*- 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of June 9th, and 
in reply assure you that it is not the intention of this Government to withdraw 
from the position hitherto taken by it in support of the rights accruing to the 
Federal Telegraph Company under the contract of January 8 last. In its view, 
the communications which it has received from the other interested Govern- 
ments, in reply to its inquiries as to the reasons for their protests to the Chinese 
authorities against this contract, tend only to confirm this Government in its 
belief that the adverse claims which have been urged as excluding the Federal 
Telegraph Company from participating with the Chinese Government’ in estab- 
lishing wireless communications are founded upon assertions of monopolistic 
or preferential rights, in the field of Chinese Governmental enterprise, which 
cannot be reconciled either with the treaty rights of American citizens in 
China, or with the principle of the open door. 

Your reference to the printiple of the open door affords me the opportunity- 
to assure you of this Government’s continuance in its whole-hearted support of 
that principle, which it has traditionally regarded as fundamental both to the 
interests of China itself and to the common interests of all powers in- China, 
and indispensable to the free and peaceful development of their commerce on 


*Made public July 9, 1921. Adressed to Chinese Minister to United States. 
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the Pacific Ocean. The Government of the United States has never associated 
itself with any arrangement which sought to establish any special rights \ or 
privileges in China which would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens . 
of other friendly states; and I am happy to assure you that it is the purpose 
of this Government neither to participate nor to acquiesce in any arrangement 
which might purport to establish in favor of foreign interests any superiority 
of rights with respect to commercial or economic development in designated 
regions of the territories of China, or which might seek to create any such 
monopoly or preference as would exclude other nationals from -undertaking 
any legitimate trade or industry or from participating with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in any category of public enterprise. HUGHES. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


[Calling of Conference by President Harding on Disarmament and far 
Eastern Questions. ] 
July 11, 1921. 

The President, in view of the far-reaching importance of the question of 
limitation of armament, has approached with informal but definite inquiries 
the group of Powers heretofore known as the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to ascertain whether 
it would be agreeable to them to take part in a conference on this subject, to be 
held in Washington at a time to be mutually agreed upon. If the proposal is 
found to be acceptable, formal invitations for such a conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament has a close rela- 
tion to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and the President has suggested that 
the Powers especially interested in these problems should undertake in connec- 
. tion with this conference the consideration of all matters bearing upon their 
solution with a view to reaching a common understanding with respect ‘to 
principles and politics in the Far East. This has: been communicated to the, 
Powers concerned and China has also been invited to take part in the discus- 
sion relating to Far Eastern problems. 


’ ADDRESS TO SENATE JULY 12, 1921. 


[Urging Unfavorable Action Upon Bill to Adjust Compensation of Veterans 
of the World War.] . 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Senate: 

There has come to my attention the pending unfinished business 
before the Senate, and it is an imperative duty to convey to you the 
probable effect of the passage at this time of the proposed act, providing 
for adjusted compensation to our service men in the World War. If 
this measure could be made effective at the present time without disas- 
ter to the Nation’s finances and without hindrance to imperative read- 
justment of our taxes it would present an entirely different question 
than that which is before you. Ina personal as well as a public manner, 
which ought to be a plight of good faith, I have commended the policy 
of generous treatment of the Nation’s defenders, not as a part of any 
contract, not as the payment of a debt which is owing, but as a mark of 
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the Nation’s gratitude. Every obligation is to the disabled and depen- 
dent. In such reference as has been made to general compensation there 
has been a reservation as to the earliest consistent time for such action 
if it is taken. Even without such reservation, however, a modified view 
would be wholly justifiable at the present moment, because the enact- 
ment of the compensation bill in the midst of the struggle for readjust- 
ment and restoration would hinder every effort and greatly imperil the 
financial stability of our country. More, this menacing effort to expend 
billions in gratuities will imperil our capacity to discharge our first obli- 
gations to those we must not fail to aid. - 

I am addressing the Senate directly because the problem is immedi- 
ately yours, as your unfinished business, but the Executive branch of 
the Government owes it to both Houses of Congress and to the country 
frankly to state the difficulties we daily are called upon to meet, and 
the added peril this measure would bring. 

Our land has its share of the financial chaos and the industrial 
depression of the world. We little heeded the growth of indebtedness 
or the limits of expenditure during the war because we could not stop 

_to count the cost. Our one thought then was the winning of the war, 
and the survival of the Nation. We borrowed and loaned—individuals 
to the Nation and the Government to other governments, and to those 
who served the Nation, with little thought of settlement. It was rela- 
tively easy then, because national life was at stake. In the sober after- 
math we face the order of reason, rather than act amid the passions of 
war, and our own land and the world are facing problems never solved 
before. There can be no solution tinless we face the grim truths and 
seek to solve them in resolute devotion to duty. After a survey of more 
than four months, contemplating conditions which would stagger all 
of us were it not for our abiding faith in America, I am fully persuaded 
that three things are essential to the very beginning of the restored 
order of things. These are the revision, including reduction, of our 
internal taxation, the refunding of our war debt; and the adjustment of 
our foreign loans. It is vitally necessary to settle these problems before 
adding to our Treasury any such burden as is contemplated in the 
pending bill. 

It is unthinkable to expect a business revival and the resumption of 
the normal ways of peace while maintaining the excessive taxes of 
war. It is quite as unthinkable to reduce our tax burdens while com- 
mitting our Treasury to an.additional obligation which ranges from 
three to five billions of dollars. The precise figures no one can give. If 
it is conceivably true that only two hundred millions a year will be drawn 
annually from the Treasury in the few years immediately before us, 
the bestowal is too inconsequential to be of real value to the Nation’s 
defenders ; and, if the exercise of the option should call for cash run- 
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ning into billions, the depression in finance and industry would be so 
marked that vastly more harm than good would attend. 

Our Government must undertake no obligations which it does not 
intend to meet. No Government fiat will pay our bills. The exchanges 
of the world testify today.to that erroneous theory. We may rely on 
the sacrifices of patriotism in war, but today we face markets, and the 
effects of supply and demand, and the inexorable laws of credits in 
time of peace. 

At the very moment we are obliged to pay 534 per cent interest for 
Government short-time loans to care for our floating indebtedness, a 
rate on Government borrowing, in spite of tax-exemption, which ought 
to prevail in private transactions for the normal interest charges in 
financing our industry and commerce. Definite obligations amounting 
to seven and a half billions in war savings certificates, victory bonds and 
certificates covering floating indebtedness are to mature in the two years 
immediately following, and the overburdening of the Treasury now 
means positive disaster in the years immediately before us. Merest 
prudence calls out in warning. 

Our greatest necessity is a return to the normal ways of peace 
activities. A modest offering to the millions of service men is a poor 
palliative to more millions who may be out of employment. Stabilized 
finance and well-established confidence are both essential to restored 
industry and commerce. 

The slump which is now upon us is an inevitable part of war’s 
aftermath. It has followed in the wake of war since the world began. 
There was the unavoidable readjustment, the inevitable charge-off, the 
unfailing attendance of losses in the wake of high prices, the inexorable 
deflation which inflation had preceded. It has been wholly proper to 
seek to apply Government relief to minimize the hardships, and the 
Government had aided wherever possible, and is aiding now, but all the 
special acts ever dreamed of, all the particular favors ever conceived | 
will not avoid all the distress nor ward off all the losses. The proper 
mental state of our people will commit us resolutely and confidently to 
our tasks, and definite assurances as to taxation and expenditure will 
contribute to that helpful mental order. The only sure way to normalcy 
is over the paths nature has marked throughout all human experience. 

With the approval of Congress the Executive branch of Govern- 
ment has been driving toward that decreased expenditure which is the 
most practical assurance of diminished taxation. With enthusiastic 
resolution your administrative agents are making not only conscientious 
effort to reduce the call. for appropriations, but to reduce the cost of. 
government far below the appropriations you have already provided. It 
is easy to believe that the only way to diminish the burdens which the | 
people must pay is to cut the outlay in which public moneys are expend- 
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ed. War is not wholly responsible for staggering costs; it has merely 
accentuated the menace which lies in mounting cost of government and 
excesses in aaah which a successful private business would not 
tolerate. 

I can make you no ieee promise in figures today, but I can pledge 
you a most conscientious drive to reduce Government cost by many mil- 
lions. It would be most discouraging to those who are bending their 
energies to save millions to have Congress add billions to our -burdens 
at the very beginning. 

Even were there not the threatened paralysis of our Treasury, with 
its fatal reflexes on all our activities which concern our prosperity, 
would it not be better to await the settlement of our foreign loans? At 
such a time it would be a bestowal on the part of our Government 
when it is able to bestow. 

The United States participates in none of the distributable awards 
of war, but the world owes us heavily, and will pay when restoration 
is wrought. If the restoration fails world-bankruptcy attends. I be- 
lieve the world restoration is! possible, but only with honest, diligent 
work in productivity on the one hand, and honest and diligent opposi- 
tion to needless public expenditure on the other. 

If the suggested recommitment of this measure bore the merest 
suggestion of neglect or a hint of national ingratitude I would not urge 
it. It has been my privilege to speak to Congress on our obligations to 
the disabled and dependent soldiers and the Government’s deep desire 
to prove its concern for their welfare. I should be ashamed of the 
Republic if it failed in its duty to them. Neither armistice nor perma- 
nent peace puts an end to the obligations of Government to its defenders 
or the obligations of citizens to the Government. Mindful of these 
things the .administrative branch of the Government has not only 
spoken, it has acted and has accomplished. . 

In view of some of the things which have been said, and very 
carelessly said, perhaps I ought to report officially some of the things 
which have been done. In the Department of War Risk Insurance 
there have been filed up to July 7, 1921, compensation and insurance 
claims numbering 813,442. Of these, 747,786 have been adjudicated, 
at an expenditure of $471,946,762. There were 200,000 claims pend- 
ing when the War Risk Department was reorganized, late in April, 
this year, and the number of pending claims has been reduced by. 
134,344. All work in this department will be current by the 21st of this 
July; that is to say, all action which the bureau may take on a given 
case will be current, though new claims are being filed at the rate of 
700 per day. 

There have been requested 887,614 medical examinations, and less 
than fourteen thousand await medical action. Up to July 7 there have 
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been 26,237 disabled soldiers hospitalized, and in Government controlled 
hospitals today there are 6,000 available beds without occupants. You 
are already aware of the progress made toward the construction of ad- 
ditional Government hospitals, not because we are not meeting all de- 
mands, but to better meet them and the better to specialize in the 
treatment of those who come under our care. 

There has been paid out in allotment and allowances the sum of 
$578,465,658, and nearly $4,000,000,000 of Government insurance is in 
force. 

In vocational training and rehabilitation of disabled soldiers there 
have been enrolled to date 107,824 men. Today there are 75,812 men 
who are training with pay, at the maximum cost of $160 per month; 
8,208 training without pay, but at a tuition and supply outlay of $35 
per month. Four thousand disabled men have completed their training 
and have been returned to gainful employment. These earned an aver- 
age of $1,051 per year before entering the Army, and are earning today, 
in spite of their war disability and in spite of diminished wage or salary 
levels, an average of $1,550 per annum. 

It is an interestirig revelation and a fine achievement, attended by 
both abuses and triumphs. Congress has appropriated $65,000,000 for 
this noble work for the current year, but the estimated acceptance of 
training for the year before us contemplates an average of 95,000 dis- 
abled men, and the cost will be in excess of $163,000,000, or-nearly a 
hundred millions more than Congress has provided. This additional 
sum must be made available. With the increase of availability to train- 
ing, as recently urged upon Congress, the estimated additional expendi- 
ture will be $468,000,000 per annum, until the pledge of training is 
discharged. These figures suggest neither neglect nor ingratitude. It is 
more than the entire annual cost of Federal government for many years 
following the Civil War, and challenges every charge of failure to deal 
considerately with our Nation’s defenders. I do not recite the figures 
to suggest that it is all we may do, or ultimately ought to do. It is in- 
evitable that our obligations will grow, and grow enormously. We never 
have neglected and never will neglect the dependent soldier, and there 
is no way to avoid Time’s remorseless classifications. . 

Contemplating the tremendous liability, which the Government never 
will shirk, I would be remiss in my duty if I failed to ask Congress 
to pause at this particular time, rather than break down our treasury 
from which so much is later on to be expected. The defenders of the 
Republic amid the perils of war would be the last of our citizenship to 
wish its stability menaced by an individual pittance of peace. 

I know the feelings of my own breast, and that of yours and the 
grateful people of this Republic. But no thoughtful person, possessed 
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with all the facts, is ready for added compensation for the healthful, 
self-reliant masses of our great armies at the cost of a treasury break- 
down which will bring its hardships to all the citizens of the Republic. 
Its enactment now in all probability would so add to our interest rates 
that the added interest charge on new and refunded indebtedness may 
alone exceed the sum it is proposed to bestow. When Congress was 
called in extraordinary session I called your attention to the urgent 
measures which I thought demanded your consideration. You promptly 
provided the emergency tariff, and good progress has been made toward 
the much-needed and more deliberate revision of our tariff schedules. 
There is confessed disappointment that so little progress has been made 
in the readjustment and reduction of the war-time taxes. I believe you 
share with me the earnest wish for early accomplishment. 

It is not expected that Congress will sit and ignore other problems 
of legislation. There are often urgent problems which must enlist your _ 
attention. I have not come to speak of them, though the reorganization 
of the war risk and vocational training, now pending, would hasten the 
efficient discharge of our willing obligations to the disabled soldiers. 

But I want to emphasize the suggestion that the accomplishment of 
the major tasks for which you were asked to sit in extraordinary session 
will have a reassuring effect on the entire country and speed our re- 
sumption of normal activities and their rewards which tend to make a 
prosperous and happy people. 
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